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Domitian liad fiLllen in the recesses of Ilia palajce t>y 
Uie bunds of bis uvvn private attendants j covuitu 
but no Kfumer was the biow struck tbaii it tinpt^rof 

11 . I . 1 - , , tbe ientte. 

appeared liow wide the conspiracy had 
reactbeil, how far the conspirators^ plans 
and precautions had extended. The chiefe of the 
seiuito IilmI ovidcDtly consulted together, and ascer¬ 
tained among theniselveB the man on whom their 
own snfifruges could be united, and who would be at 
tlie same time acceptable to the military power en¬ 
camped at their gates. They had fixed on M* Cocceius 
Norva, a man well-versed in afiFairs, an accomplished 
speaker and writer, and whose family took rank 

VOL. YlII, B 
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among the official nobilUyi^ Though he hati at¬ 
tained the chief miigisiracy, he hati nut hitherto been 
eminent in public lifcj nor could ho pret-ond to 
superior genius striking fitness for cominan<i; 
his birth was not such as c<ndd cast a shade on tlie 
representatives of the aiJCU'nt houses; liis cliaractcr 
was not of the severe and antique cast which would 
rehiike the laxity of his vtduptiiuus courtiers ; pelf- 
indulgent if not vicious Ijimstdf lie might be expected 
to tolerate the weaknesses of others, while his age and 
infirluitfeR would expose him to study hip owai orise 
hy yuslding to the influeuces anuiud him,^ The 
senators hoped higuiilo him, tlie solditirs could hardly 
fear him; but his personaliq^pearaiic'e waa agreeable 
and imposing, uthI in Iho diariii wliiclr sunuest wins 
and retains longest the admiration of t)ie populace, 
he might hope to rival Augubitiis and Tiberius, Nero 
and Titua. 


Such was the ideal of a prince conceived at this 
opocli hy the Roman Tiohh^s.^ The lun- 

JJIp cliAr^idfa' 


anA rmlci]' 

■40114. 


ment was an iinporiaiit turning-point in the 
career of the empire- It is by a mere acci¬ 
dent indeed that the series of imperial hiograpliics 
compiled by Suctoiiius ehj.stts witli JJomitiaii, and 
tliat the nnme of the (Jiesars is comuionly givou, by 
way of eminence, to the first twelve only of the 
Roman emperors. The title of Ca^sSar continued, I 
need hardly rofjeat, to be apjjlied to tlie chief of the 
state from age to ago, while the actual blood of the 


' Miiltml ftddrcjpinjr him vrlicn a pri rate citizen fspenks faroiirably 
of his literary j^{!Oiriptishnn'Mts( riiL 70., ix* 27.hand tiiivK that ^^t’ro 
Btnod in awe of Jiin poetienl He nras iwire eoiisutm 71 and 

9a Kulropius adds ihat he was ** nobiijt&tis mediae,^* 

* Dion, Ixviii. 1.; Victor^ Ctvs, 13., charges him with excess m 
wmo. 

’ No doabt it be said of Nervn. as wa^ snid befotis of Piso 

the chief of tbe conspiracy Nero: '*Scd precul gravitiis 

moram * . . . iriqne jilunbus piMbubattir, qni in tanta ’vitioriim 
dutcedpneetimmumijnpcrium non resfrictum nqc persoverum Tolunt,^' 
Tac. Ann, xv. 48. Uemp- Toe. Hht. ii. 
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first of the number was exhausted, os we have seen, 
in Nero, the sixth in succession, NevertJieloss, the 
death of Domitian ajid the aeceissioa of Nerva forma 
marked epoch in our hisfory, on which we shall do 
well to pause. The empire now eufore on a new 
pliase of its existence. Hitherto tlic i<]oa that the 
primacy wjis duo t-o the most excellent man in the 
coTjjmouwoalt]), whiolt easily led to the nt>tion of the 
emi>eror w divine ehjiriicter and origin* had, except 
in tlie transient usurpations of OMui and VjLellius, 
hccn faitlifully proservod* Ifot the election of Nerva 
was avowedly a incTo matter of political conve¬ 
nience* Tlie senate^ at last was master of the situation, 
and it rejected pointe<lly the flimsy notions with 
wliifh tiie nation had so lono tiuflered itself P) be 
aniused* ('oceeius Ntuva ’was the scui of an official, 
the ^randfioii of a jurist, the g^reat grandson of the 
]idnister oi Auf^ustiis* His auecjf^ioi^ and all their 
atiiiiities, for several gcDeratiuns, were well-known 
io tlie senators, and tiny were very sure that no drop 

of colofitial ichor had ever flowed in the veins of anv 

*■ 

one of them. Though fim family had been settled 
ill Italy for a buudred years, it was known to have 
come over from (’rote, wlno'o long before it had been 
planted by an Italian progenitor.^ For the tirsttimo 
tile em]>eror of the I^omans was neither a Julius nor 
a Oluudiiis, nor a Domitius, nor oven a Flavius, all 
ancient names of Lalimn or Sabellia; he was not the 
sou of a god, nor tho remotest descendant of one; he 

' Vit'tor, CfFJt. 12. r ^'Qtiifl rtiim Nerva Cretensi priidcntmfi/^ In 
tilt KfUtuMK he iii ‘"NfiiTiitnwjii,'' imti thif word Eome of tlia 

crmmiviCaior'^ would rcpOirc m the fiaisksni^o nbttve There is, 

indent other authoiitv tor the pres timed tbrei;in originof Kerviii 
hilt both in the Vfisurs aijtl the I^pftoutFf Victor reTnarks parti- 
cwhirlj ihnt huberttt (lU the emperors weie either Roman hj origin 
or at loiist iTolinn^ Orli<i and Vespaaian: **llactonuH Komee, aeu 
per Itidiam orti imiienirnt rt-xere; hiiic advent.” The foreign ex¬ 
traction of NitvjCb miccessors generally i$ well ascertained. I have 
little doubt, tlierefore, that '‘Creteneis” is Victor’s word. 

B 2 
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waa not even in popular acceptance a Roman or an 
Italian, but a provincial by origin. The pedants of 
a later age, and probably the pedants of that age itself, 
remarked apologetically that the first of the Tarquins, 
the heat and wisest of the Itoraan kings, had been 
not a Roman but an Etruscan; and they added truly 
that Rome had flourished by the foreign virtues she 
had grafted upcm the parent stock-^ But it was felt 
on all hands that a great revolution bad practically 
been accomplished. The transition from Domitian 
to Nerva may be compared to the descent in our own 
history from James to William, from the principle of 
divine right to the principle of compact and con¬ 
vention. 


The private career of Nerva had been that of his 


Jtoutitful 
latitude of 
tittt k^jtUD«L 


class generally. His disposition was natu¬ 
rally good, his understanding excellent and 
well* ** cultivated, his iTiorals pliant; his am¬ 


bition, if such iie had, had been kept under strict 
control, and, satisfied with the dignities to wdiich he 


could safely aspire, he had refrained from exciting hia 
mastcris jealousy. He had thus reached in safety 


and good repute the ripe age of sixty*five, or, accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, seventy years. EutNervawas 


older in constitution than in years; the luxury in 
which he bad indulged may Lave impaired his vital 
forces, and he now suffered perimps for his impru-' 
dence by excessive weakness of digestion. In choos¬ 


ing him for tlieir prince, the nobles, too timid them¬ 
selves to dispute the throne with Domitian, may have 
looked to another proximate vacancy, when the huc- 
cession might be environed with fewer perils. The 


* Victori CiEi. L (coiTipv Epit 11.)j ‘‘Plnne compertum nrbem 
Komam exierm^rum vinute atque inBitlv]& HrtlbuB preccipue ereTiwe^* 
Martial hftfl twu brilHant pane^jrics on Nerva: xL 5., xii. 6. He 
comparoa him to Numa, for him the ruverence of tho old 

Bomftn herooa, and declarea finally that now at 

** Si Cato reddatur, Cssarianui 
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Prsetorians Beem to liave felt no regard for the 
Flavian dynasty, which had never condescended to 
humour them. The legions on the Danube, to whom 
Domitian was personally known, and whose officers 
were of his direct appointment, murmured, and 
threatened to mutiny at his fall ^; but the army of 
the Rhine was controlled by a brave and faithful 
commander, whose influence extended perhaps even 
further than liis authority ^ a commander whose 
merits should have gained him the election of the 
senate without a cotnpetitor, hafl transcendent merit 
been the object of its search. It remained for Nervu 
to offer soon afterwards a share in the supreme power 
to the man to whose loyal support he owed no doubt 
his own tranqiLil succes&iom We shall soon arrive 
at the association of Trajan in the empire. We must 
first notice the circumstances of alarm and perplexity 
which compelled the new ruler, whom the senate and 
army had just chosen with acclamations, to strengthen 
his weak hands by resorting to this magnanimous 
assistant, 

Domitian’s body lay unheeded on his chamber 
floor, till it was removed by the pious care ungnhwa 
of his nurse Phyllis, and borne on a com- 
mou bier by Ijired hands to his suburban 
villa on the Latin Way, From thence liis ashes were 
privily conveyed to the temple of the Flavian family, 
and placed btsside those of Ms niece Julia.® The 
people, who witnessed with unconcern the transfer of 
power to a new dynOvSty, took no interest in these 
humble obsequies, which the nobles, though fully 
resolved that the third of the Flavii should not share 
in the divine honours of his father and brother, did 

not care to interrupt. In the curia indeed tlie 

* 

' Pliilofltr. Vil Sophist i, 7*, where tbe soldieM nrc Fiid to have 
been recalled to their duty by the persuasive eloqueoce of the eoplust 
Uion Chrysostomus. 

^ SueL BomiL 17\\ Dion, IsviL IB* 
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tyrant’s fall was hailed with tumultuous rojuicings. 
The fathers broke out in oxocratiouB and coiituniulies 
against him, placed ladders against llie wallsj and 
tore down his images and trophies- The city had 
been thronged with his statues, which now fell in the 
goncnil proscription; those of marble were ground 
to powder, Ibosc of gold, silver, and bronze wore 
molted down, and amongst them doubtless Ihe noble 
colossus ill the forum, 'J'ho name of Doinitian was 
effaced on every iimniiment, and possibly hh arch of 
trinnipb overtlirown, as w'ell as the Janus-arelies with 
which he had dee<iTatod the tlioroughfaresd 


Jhit the efferrescence of pojmlar osnltatron was 
directed to more imjjojtant ohjt'cts. The 
exiles of the late proscription w'Cre recalled 
witli acclamation, and this indulgciK^e. omhraced the 
philosophers as wadi as the political siiffcn-rs-® llicre 
arose a general cry against tlie instrunicnfs of the 
tyrant’s cn.icltv, and vengeaMce w'as demanded on 
iwciition Iho ileliitors, ana mg whom were senators, 
ufdtfimuM. pralors, and consular^, Nerva, discreet 

and mild, woulii have heeu content with staying all 
the suits then in progress, wltlj reversing all sentences 
in force against Domitiau’s victims,and l ompt-nsatiiig, 
as far as possible, those who had suffia’cd; but the 


* Siict* Plm, .12.; Diorit Ijfi'iit I* GniU^rpivpg. 

insc;riptiOT!!^ ai^vliich iJouiionii'ji iiaiimisernj^tid- Tim St^ruice 
rufiaK^a to vnrtd thc;iT lymit nipf^n^ tht iintiorujJ diviiiuu'!); Imt 
ihoy did Dor entry ihtjir tn tJie uicniory of his pied^ect- 

aorfi. The Fl^yttm tcinpiq in the roniin wan nihjwtnd! tu i^iundp nnd 
jK^rpetuatf^ the eiiknf Vespasian and Titus to a late aj^^e- It waa burnt 
und again rcKtired a hundred yonrH afterwiurds- Fa^ibitily the dc* 
F^truetiOTi nf JJfmiitijLirri monumi^iait wix'i not so iifa it is repre¬ 

sented; at least I^ocopins declares lhat Ijusfiw a troiize statue of this 
prince erect in Jiis own day, on [he ri};ht hand of the ascent to the 
Capitol from the Forum, Fri>co]i. Nixt. Arptin^ S, 

^ The eceksini^ricnl iradilinn that St. John wits recalled on this 
McaRion from hjfi csile in Potmos (Eiiseb. IfmL J^ec^. in. 20, i Ortjfl. 
vji, in) seem* to be rchi^eted from the popular rrcollection of this 
recall of the philoftophera^ The proscriptiniiii of Domitiaii and the 
lebabilitatioD^ of Nerva refer i^iropJy to Koine or Italy* 
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time-servers who had crouched most ignobly under 
tlie late tyranny were now the loudest in invoking 
panishment on its ministers^ and attacked their foes 
with a violence not inferior to that which they had 
themselves enduredJ Those who had no personal 

■wrongs to avenge rcscinted the ilhtreatment of friends 
and connexions. Pliny, who had risen high under 
Ihunitian, sciisod the occasion tu distinguish himself. 
His vanity does not allow us to give hini credit for 
disiuteresteduesfi. It was a fine opportunity, so he 
himself proclaims, for attacking tlie guilty, pun/piui-fc 
for avenging the injioccDt, for advartchtg 
onemlf*^ Of all the enormities of the tyrant's crea¬ 
tures, none, lie says, liad heeu greater than that of 
Cert us, who luid actually laid hands in the curia on 
tlie noble Ilclvidius, With Helvtclius Pliny wjis 
coimecU'd in friendsldp, and they liud common friends 
ill the Faniiias mid Arrias, I he nohlis consorts of the 
Paituses and Thniscas. Pliny jissails Certus in the 
seuato; the culprit darea not appear; his friends in 

vnin excuse or intercede fur him in the face of the 

■ 

indignant fathers. Nerva refrains indeed from moving 
the asscunliiy to institute a process against him, but 
refuRoa him tlic consiilsUip, and evcii supersedes him 
in the pnelorship. Certus dies witldn a few days; 
of inortificatioD, it may be hoped; for thus much at 
least is popularly Icnowi], that tbe image of Pliny, 
swonl in liaiid, ever floated from that moment before 
him in his dislurbod imagination.^ The moderation 
wliich Nciv’a prescribed to himself in regard ctfTnch(?T&f 
to tins groat criminal seems to have marked 
lus dealings with all the class, and tbe victims of 

^ Fiin. ^py Ix^ 13+: ” Ac primls quulcm (licbu!<: reddilsi hb^rtatx^ pro 
so quM:qu^^ mimicoii fixios iutaiidito luibidoqn^ more pu^tu^jiTOrunc, 

Himul <Jt iipprosscrATit.” 

* PJin. *‘Matcnaiii inscctandi noct^ntes, misem vindicandi, 
se pTofsTtndi** 

* IHitt* I c* lie contiimcs: ^‘Veranc heec, AdliiTmu^ Don nasim ^ 
iDtorest taiiiGD exempli ut vem videuntur.*' 
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the delators were probahly little satiafied with the 
amount of favour they experienced from hira^ 
They had yet to wait for a prince of firmer hand 
or harsher character for the full revengej which 
was not long in arriving. Much, however, as the 
nobles feared the treachery and falsehood of accusers 
among their own order, they lived in more constant 
dread of the denunciations of their retainers. It was 
hailed as a great safeguard of their lives and honour, 
when Nerva once more forbade the admission of a 
slave’s testimony against his master, or even of a 
freedman against his patron.^ Tlie edict of Titus 
against false accusations was revived ivitb additional 
penalties. One more pledge was necessary tvO restore 
the entire confidence of tlie fathers- Nerva came 
fomard of his own accord, and vowed that no mem¬ 
ber of the order should suffer dcatli under his ad¬ 
ministration, Then, and not till then, could Fronto, 
a distingnislied senator, interpose to arrest the torrent 
of prosecution, and demand a geiiend amnesty. Jf 
is he said, to have a qyrince uiular 'luhmn no one 
may do anyikinff; bvt wm'se to Jtave one who lets 
every one do €bS he w!U.^ 

Such free speaking in the august presence was as 


rare as the clemency to which it pointed, 
and the historian who relates it immediately 
tinji4Jiy. the remark, that Nerva was weak 

in health and constituti<in, leaving us to infer that 
there was some want of intellectual and moral vigour 
also in a prince who could listen so complacently and 
act so gently. Such indeed was Nerva’s timidity, 
that on a report of Domitian being yet alive, he is 
said to have been quite unmanned, and only sustained 


* It !■ ospecittllj menttoncfl tliat Kctth foHmile slaves to accuse 
th^ir maetera of ** Jewieh ui&nuera."' Dion, Ixviii, 1 . 

' Dion, L c. nelm&r believes him to have been C. Julias Pronto, 
and cotital in 99: CUaton sty lea him Cornelius, and jilaces bis con- 
aulahip \ix too. 
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through the crisis by the resolution of his immediate 
attendants^ However this may be, Nerva continued 
to act throughout hia brief career with a consistent 
inoderatioBj which was founded, we may hope, on 
principle. He forbade statues to be made of him¬ 
self in the precious metals. He restored, as far na 
possible, to their proper owners, the estates and 
fortunes which Domitian had confiscated. He divided 
portions of land among needy citizens in the spirit 
of the republican legislatiopj and was the first to 
devise a scheme, which received ample development 
under his successors, for relieving the poor by a state 
provision for their children.’ To meet these extra¬ 
ordinary expenses he sold great masses of imperial 
property, the accumulated furniture of his palaces, 
vestments, jewels ami pleasurediouses, distributing 
at the same time liberal presents among liis friends- 
The more sober portion of the citizens were not dis¬ 
pleased at his retrenching the expenditure in games 
and spectacles, and forbidding so much blood to be 
shed in the amphitheatre, while he gratified the 
populace hy rill owing the return of the mimee.^ He 
owed it perhaps to the briefness of his tenure of 
power that he was enabled, like Titus before him, to 
keep his vow not to cause tlie death of a senator, and 
the favour in whicli he was lield by the nobles shines 
forth in the famous panegyric of their spokesman 
Tacitus, that he reconciled the two conflicting poli¬ 
tical principles, the authority of the prince and the 

freedom of the people.^ The Eomans indeed took 

* 

* Victor, Epit. 12. 

^ Dion, Ixviii. 2. Nerva founded or restored colonies at Sc^lacinm 
and VcrulcD in llnly. and Sitifa in Mauretanta. Zunipt, Cfimin, Kptqr, 
i. 399. Victor, Epit -12, t Puell as pn erosque natos p aren t| bns egen - 
tibui BumpTu pabheo per Italic oppidn aZi Jubbic/' 

' Nerva forbade the single conilmU of tbe g1adiator& Zonar* xu 

20 . 

^ Tac. Agric* 3.: “Hcb olim dissoombllee iDiscaertt, principatum et 
llbertatccD/’ 
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pleasure in comparing him -vvith Ilje virtuous son of 
V^espiLsiimj and the story tn^ld of Titus tliat he put 
swords in tlie Ijiiiids of suspected conspirators, to 
show his just contideuce in his OAvn merits was now 
repeated, whotlier truly or not, of Nor was 

it forgotteu, liowcver, that this good ritl(T toolt care 
to confirm the host measures even of lUo monster 
Domitian, and particiiitirly the odirt iiguinst inutila- 
tiou,^ Ou reviewing his eareor, Nerva ci)utd boast 
with justice that he h^d coimiiittisd no act wliich 
should prevent hitu from abdicating, if bo thought, 
tit, iu perfect seemity* Nevertheless, he did not 
escape, even during his lifetune, Hiaue liarsh reflec¬ 
tions on a clem Cl icy so ill-ajipreciated. One evening 
jMiutricuSjjust returued from banish uieut,was supping 
Avilh hitm AII a mg the guests av:is Wiimhi, iiieu' 
tioned id>ovc aiiKmgilie vilest oi Douiitiairs creatures, 
Avho had ni;uie himself bitter enemies bv liis zeal in 

Li 

denouncing and proseeming the iMiblest l{uijians* 
The conversation fell on the subject of Catullus, then 
lately deceased, wlmse pamh^ring ti> flic J(^a)mis hu¬ 
mours of l)orninaji bus been ulrcady uientioiJe{i. 
^Va^r U(tfiff/ffotv said Nerva, 'tr/ttU 

hiS He he euik u>r, rejoined 

the froe-spuheti Maui icus, with a glance at the odious 
delatj^r.® 

Oik the wlmle the senators were well-satisfied with 
ot the nnnee they bad setu[>, and they allowed 

C r 1 I fl 3 P1 iLIlkf 'V'h l 

ciek.iu:a. his menis to be blazoned fortli without 

a Vkreatb of detraction. The name of Nerva lias 

* 

* Hion, Ix’viii. 2* 

^ /. c. Nrrva sau! Ui have fnrhUlden the marrlapc of iinclcy 

with ihcir brotlirre'iiiiicivsition wln(:li Domithin, 
HB we have imd dJiicoiihrviidnriML All thu fyriiiit'n loi^iBl.iuon 
would probtthly have lieen swept away had notluB U'BtenaetLuents or 
v\tvf» been ^tu^tained hy Jiis *.uccv^^I}T, 

® Fiin. Ep. jv* 22. ITnr the caune of I>oinrt5an^n jinimosity to 
tlunlus Maunciis*®ti Titc. Hijit iv 40.^ and for hiM bmiishmi'nt Agrtc, 
45. Il€ was the broilicr of Arukau:^ Uu^lieu^, tirid Butfered in the 
pfoscription of the year 93, 
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bcou ftssociatcd in after ages with the mildness 
of age, find the diann of paternal goveruinenh* 
Nevertlielespi lie did not escape the penalty of hid 
jitation* P]of5 were formed against him, to which 
even his good qualities, connected, as they might 
seem to he, witl^ some weakness of character, may 
Itavo partly <'tinrlucefh Ati attempt was made to over¬ 
throw hiin fiy a certain Calpiiriuue Crassus, who 
hoiiMtod his dcsccjit. from tlie famil? of the triinjavir, 
and wlitKC haughty teirqier, though 0 (mtrolled by the 
tinner liaiid of preceding despots, could not hrook 
tlK‘ supremacy of tnie of Ids own class, no more, as 
lie himself piofcj^setl, than the first of the senators. 
This ctinspiracy, Imwover, w^us easily suppressed. The 
nol>les of the city, even had thty generally wished if, 
had long lost the nrt of conspiring. It wxmld seem 
t hat only freedincii and sohlicn^ could now overthrow 
an eari]>onir. Is'erva, faithful to his promise, declined 
to take the life of hi^ enemy, und merely banished 


liiia to tlio pluitsaut retreat of Tarentum. 
greater danger besot ihi^ ])rinc<^ of the 
senutons from another quarter, Wlicn tJie 
nobles veere satistied, the soldiers were gene- 
rally iiiseonteuted. t'aspt^rius /Etiauiis, pro- 


= But a 

af |li4 

lantj 
tlifl []nii.iiilii- 

m, Tit'pf Oumh 

ti ■ u^Aiitiuqi D>. 


feet of the IVmtoriaus under the last emperor, whom 


Nerva had allowed to retain Ins unportimt post, c.'c- 


cited the guards id tho palace ag^ainst his too generous 
master, and cnconraged tljcrn to ilemand the blood 
of Donntian's assassins, No inquiry, it seetns, had 
Ik'cii made into the act wdjich had freed the Romans 


from their otlious yoke; the perpetrators of the deed 
had not been punished, but neither had they been 
rewarded. It wits enough thatftlte deed w^as done, a 
deed of hud example for princes, yet such us both the 
prince and tlie jicople mlgdit fairly turn tjo their own 
advantage. Perhaps, had the assassins been citizens. 


* Ausnti, Ctrit. 13.: ‘'Nrrva Fcncx, pnneep* nomine, mente |mrcDP/' 

* Dion, Ixviit Victor, /. c. 
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they would have been Jiailed with public demonstru- 
tions of gratitude, like the tyrannieides of earlier 
days; bxit the act of slaves or freedmen waa de* 
oorously passed over in silence. Nerva, however, 
opposed himself to this tfireatened violence with a 
noble courage. He bared his neck to the Praetorians, 
'whose fury he ha<l no means of resisting, and ofFercxi 
hiinself as a sacrifice in place of their victims, ^Rut 
Casperius was master, at least for a moment, and 
directed t!ie slaughter, without form of triid, of 
Partheuiiis, and such of his associate's as could be 
arrested,^ When the deed was d^mc, nothing re¬ 
mained for the emperor but to make such excuse for 
it in public as the circiinistances admitted. It might 
be represented as the hasty explosion of misti^ken 
5:eal, of extravagant loyalty, of blind devotion to the 
military sacrament- To the new emperor and to his 
well-wishers, the senate and people of Rome, it was 
a pledge that a life dear to the interests of peace mid 
freedom should be well protected or signally avenged. 
But whatever he might say in public, Norva felt in 
his heart the disgrace of being, thus controlled, an 
imperator by his soldiers, and resolved, if he could 
not punish this outbreak, at least never to subject 
Kervi idcpu himsclf to fiuch uTiuthen Ho addressetl a 
letter to Illpius Trajan us, then commanding 
iu tiit impi™. f Rhine, offering him a share in the 

empire, and invoking him, according to the story, 
with a verse of Homer, to exact retribution from the 
Greeks for the tears they liad drawn from his sove¬ 
reign,® AVithout awaiting n. reply, Nerva ascended 
the Capitol, and convening the citizens before the 

* Dioti, t c.; Victor, “Sod noglccto principe roqmsit£>e 

jagularere,^* Plin. Panfg. 6.t ^'Magnum tllud A^ulo deJecua; 
iDtigTium rcipublic£0 vulnu^ imprCJiBiim ImporaMir et parens 

geaeris hamani ob^musp capius, incLuauFi: &bUu mitiEsimo ocm scr- 
VAndorum IjornixioTn poteMas.*' It must be iritjcmbercd tljat Pliny 
HEM aZI the emperors ai foils to his own patron Tnijan, 

* DioUp L c.t rlfftiOD' Aoj^iloZ ifih ^dnpva. tFotei ^eAetrcri, 
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temple of Jupiter, proclaimed hia new^ colleague aa 
bis own adopted son, with the words, 1 hereby adopt 
UlpiuB Nei'va Traja7iu8: may the goda bless 
therein the senate^ the people^ aTid myself* This act 
he again ratified with legal solemnities in the curia,* 
the nobles admitting without demur the exercise by 
the emperor of the rights common to every father of 
a Roman family, though in this case it implied no 
less rtan a pledge of the imperial succession. Their 
habitual deference to legal principles could not have 
blinded thorn to the political disability they thus 
practically imposed upon themselves. Henceforth, 
the power of adoption, with all its legitimate conse¬ 
quences, was regularly claimed by the reigning em¬ 
peror, and after-ages acknowledged the wisdom with 
which for generations it was ejcerciscd,® The aged 
emperor w^as thus confirmed on his throne. The 
turbulent guiu'ds of the city trembled before the 
legions of a resolute chief, and shrank back into 
their camp* Nerva had muted hia asBailants: but 
his own game 'was now neiirly played out, 
and he enjoyed but a short breathing space 
of ease and security before his death, which 
happened on the 23rd of January, 98, after a reign 
of sixteen months and a few days only, 

Tlie Utile our records have transmitted to us of 


the life and qualities of Nerva can be but 
inadequately supplied by the testimony of 
busts and medals to his personal appear¬ 



ance; nevertheless none of the emperors is more 


vividly characterized in the effigies whicli remain of 


him. The representations of Nerva in marble are 


^ Dion^ L c. The Ailgptioa took place ia OctoLcr 97. 
* Ciaudian, xxviii, 4J 7* ^ 

** Hie illi viri, qao9 Aulua rirtoa 

begit. ct in DtiiD^u r^bua adgptoiis 

Judlcio puleram echem, non sanguine duxic. 
Hie preJes ntavum deducens Nervam, 
Tranc{miiique Hi| b&lktQresqne Severi" 
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numerous, and rank anion" tlie most interesting 
mcinuinents we possess of tliis doi^criptiou. Among 
the treasures of antiquity preserved in modern Jiomo 
none surpasses, none perhaps eipials, in force and 
dignity, the sitting stidne of this emperor, which 
draws uU eyes in the Kotundu of the V’^utican, eiu- 
hodyiiig tfie liigliesl ideal of the Komiiu Tnagnat^, the 
finished warrior^ sUitesmim, and gtmtlema.n of an age 
of varied tnuning and wide prai:tjeiil ex]ierftn(‘e-' 
Siuch a figure an EngliHliinaii might ehdrn wdth pride 
iis the oftigy of it governor-general half a eonl-iuent. 
Unfortunately, w^e are too lif.tlo acquainted witli the 
original to pronounce on its agreemont wath liis actual 
ctiaracter; ainl we could wish that it had come to us 
as tlio port mi t of an Agncola,—of one whose itiag- 
nauiiuity wr^ acci‘]jt on trust from the panegyric of 
Tacitus. We do not liear, indeed, id XiTva, that he 
ever commanded in tlie pnuduces, ur led an army 
against the foes of the empire; nor, in sooth, can Ihs 
ho absolved frcuu the charge of vices, coiuinou to liic 
idle and luxurious of his rank and class, wliicli in 
ladler and healthier tinu^s would argue great moral 
degradation; yet, if we really crnitcmpLaie liis like¬ 
ness in the; nnhle figure in tlio Vatican, wc may fairly 
sny of the prince as the Ijistonau affiniis (tf 11n? gene¬ 
ral: viii/iit eatiilij khu you ivotdd 

ivUfmyJy (idieve h!m yreafJ^ 

Vout^ fdiid vKffit nnjo^mfor, Tnode 

y<m wUh jfimy ifucceiisiim lo hn lunj/ retar<M; hut 
iite gods were eager to atlraace yoar virtues to ike 

' The antiqtuly of tliis I'i'itiArktiljlc sautifl in rtrkuowU^dgftd. Tt h 
flsserteri, hxnvtwr, tlisit tbc uppt-r rtml lower iht: oiiii; nnk<;ct 

other anipc^rl, ^iil runt ijn^Hiiillr helonj^ lo tfio sumo ii;;urt;* 
Meyer nn. WiiickHinuiiTi, tlrr fl. si* c. 3. 

* Tile. Afjr9t\ “Q’lfxl si loihimin qu^Kjue ejus pojiWri noseerc 
vcliiit, ilereiiricjr qii^im ^uhLifuior fiiit; riilnl iii<;tii» in vulMi, gratiiL 
orie enpprerat; IniniJm virum furilc crerlerrfi, miigmim liheriii'r/' 
Comp. Juiuin. 0&.i,ux.* roilrTtnj ytpii/t' — 

Top Ikfmv iJT( Hol iv yhpff- Tfpt^^Taroi^ 

XpT}f^vrl<Tfn hicai6TaTo^, 
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h^hn of sfate^ w}dek yoii Jtad promised to direct. 
This beiny sOf I invoh^ all happiness on 
y(rtirsdf and on mankind^ as befits the age 
U'hieh is illustrated by your name. For \ 
my own sake^ and for the people's sahe^ I pray for 
your health hidh in mind and ib the 

form of con^ratulatif)!! witli wbf<^li Plioy hailfi the 
ronssummadon of iiis friend’s greatness, when the 
liitelj^adopti'd son and associate the deceased Nerva 
was ueknowledgecl hy the senate and people Jis Ins 
legitimale sTifCcssor. Nerva's career had heen too 
brief to ftnfeit Uw hopes onterhiinetl of his clemency 
and discretion, hut it allowtul him to perform the 
one fLCt hy whicli lie is distifignislicd among the 
On.'Biirs, the act liy whicli he earned tlie hlesahigs of 
his people, and seenrod t)m approbation of a late 
posterity. The choice he made of Trajan for his 
associate aii<l heir was full, even at the time, of happy 
augury ; and wlum ho suddenly removed but a 
few montlis later, the Romans 'were satisfied with tlie 
prospect ho biHjucaMied them, and triinafcrrcd their 
vows of altegiance, without a murmur or a misgiving, 
to one whoui they fully believed to be the best and 
bravest of his co mi try men. This b^yal acceptance 
of the legititnab' coiiricqiiCTjccM of tlieir own act was 
creditable to the. sense and feeling of the Roman 
nobles; for it ("irinot he doubted that, liad Nerva 
made himself an oliject of delestation, they would 
liavo rcpLicliabid his adoption as easily as any other 
of the Icgcd acts of his principate* They proceeded 
to mark their respect and gratitude even more 
strongly, by reviving in ids favour the right of deifi¬ 
cation which tbev lj:id refused to Domitian* To 
such a distinction Norva, iu tlieory only the first of 


^ riin. X. 1. This >s the first of a scries of letters which cm- 
hrAcefi rhe rorivflpomlcra:o hcfxvtjen Pliny mid Trajim^ out} yivcs U9ft 
evriems iasi^lu into the lOfinncra of the times, the rdndDii of the 
^riucc to bis people. 
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the citizens, could have no such pretenaioiLB as a 
Julius, or even a Flavius, But the inconsequence 
of the proceeding might easily be overlooked, espe¬ 
cially if Trajan, as we may suppose, himself solicited 
it. The act itself had now doubtless lost some portion 
of its earlier significance, and henceforth the claims 
of deceased princes to divinity were regarded as 
purely political. 

M, Uipius Trajaniis, whose conduct in the purple 

^ ^ has piaLied him in the foremost rank among 
tj^EirpYor the heroes of history, is little known to us 
before his elevation, and we may not at first 
eight perceive the grounds of the favour in 
which he was already held by his conteraporaxies*^ 
The Ulpian Gens, to which he was attaclied, though 
reputed ancient, was obscure, nor had it contributed 
a single name to the Fasti. But the Traiaa Gens, 
from which some ancestor of the emperor had passed 
by adoption into the Ulpian, was, perhaps, still less 
known; and even after the greatness and virtues of 
Trajan had drawn attention to it, historians and 
biographers could say no more of his family than 
that it was probably transplanted from Italy to Spain, 
W'ben Scipio Africanug founded a colony at Italica 
on the The Trajani were men of some note 

in the province, which gave birth to many personages 

^ Eutropius, viLu 2., alone gives him the addltionA] nameof Crini- 
tu^i perliHpa a by-name of bis fatniLy from the Turdt-tanian fashion 
of wearing tbcir hair long. The imtne is not i-ecogni&cd on the 
montHTieiita, We hare no complete bkigruphy of Trajan. Notices 
of hia birth and early career are found in Kntropina and AnreUus 
Victor, Ca:^, 13.^ £pit. 13, Dion compri'Sficii the rcigna of Nerra 
and Trnjan into a single book, of which we pii^cHs an imperfects 
and confused epitome. Pliny, in bis L^tttrs and Paneg^/ric, is our 
most raluable author!TJicfie and other matcf'aU had long tinco 
been put together by Tillemont in the History of the ^j?tperorjff; which 
was generaily acknowledged as the best compdaiton that could be 
made. But recently the elaborate work of Fraucke. Gtschichle 
Tr£)/an4,ha£ suppUed many dcticJcnciea m Tillemont, and the ctarono- 
logy of the latter years of this reign has been put on a more satisfac- 
lory footing. 
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distinguished afterwards at Rome* Trajanus, the 
father of the emperorj and Silius Italicus, the consul 
and poet, were natives of the same colony, and nearly 
contemporary in age j but their career was different, 
for while Silius, a man of fortune and literary ac¬ 
quirements, enjoyed fame and fashion in the capital, 
his felJow-dtizen devoted himself to a career of arms, 
woti victories over the Parthians and the Jews, gained 
the triumphal ojtd aments, and governed provinces. 
Trajanua had commanded the Tenth legion at the 
bloody storming of Joppa ^; ho had proved himself 
an adroit courtier as well as a gallant oflScer; and 
having advanced iu due time to the consulship, 
reached the siuninit of ofhcial distinction as proconsul 
of Asia. Aftjer this we hear no more of him; but 
there seems reason to believe that he survived bis 
son’s elevation to power, and received from him after 
death the honours of apotheosis.^ 

Trajan, tlie son, wjis born* accoi'ding to the most 
proliable statement, towards the end of the 

‘ . . EfcTly tttiter 

year 53, and, accordingly, on nis accession j>ftii^- 
to the undivided sovereignty, had reached 
the middle of his forty-fifth year,^ P'roin early 
youth he had been trained in the camp by liis father’s 
side, and had gained the love and confidence of the 
legions, among wbicli he had wiiged the border war¬ 
fare of the empire* He seems to have risen through 
the various grades of the service, and had held the 

* Joseph. Beit Jfif}. iii. 11. 

’ Pliny in his Funegi/rtruji (a. i>. 100) spcAks of Trajan Ihfl father 
as then dead, but not yet fleifiod; the iiaerval, we may sqpposc, 
would not lie long. That he was Actually “ consecratedappearj 
from a medal JnRcribcd: “ Divi Nervft et Trajanns pFttcr/' 

• The statements of Eiitropins, Victor, and Kusebius vary by one 
or more years. Dion, wha spccihea the length of bis reign and day 
of his death makes him 41 at hh accesaion. But ns Pliny nssures ns 
that he served iri his father^s Parthian campaign^ which can hardly 
be placed later than 67* he must have been then at least 14 years of 
age, and, therefore, the latest date wo can assign to his birth would 
bo that is, 44 years before hia adoption. 

TOL. vni. c 
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post of military tj^bune for ten yearsj in which ho 
bad become familiar with all the luethoda and re¬ 
sources of Roman warfare, and bad learned the names 
of officers and soldiers in many distant garrisons, 
wiiose bravery and whose wounds lie had peTSonaHy 
witnessed.' He h;wl shown titlents for adminiatration, 
as well us for war, and to his personal merits alone 
must he have owed bis periodical recall from the 
camp to occupy the chief places in the civil govern^ 
inent* It may \yti pn^'iimieil that an officer who was 
deemed <iualitied to become prajior and consul, had 
eajrjj’^ed tlie ordinary advantages of training in rhe¬ 
toric and literature; but Trajan’s attainments in 
learning were slender, and modesty or discretion led 
bill! to coneeul deficiencies rather than affect accom¬ 
plish men is be did tit>t ptJKsoss,* His elevation to 
tlie consulship, which occurred in 91, in ay have 
fieemed even beyond his deserts, and hence the at<JTy 
whicli obtained currency, at least at a later period, 
that it attended with omens port ending his own 
accession to thc^ purple, ami at tlie same time tho 
sudden downfall of bis colleague Glubiio.^ When 
his term of office expired, Trajajj succeeded to a go¬ 
vernment in which he afterwards exchanged 

for a cofninand in tho Lower Germany. The tribes 
beyond tlie Rhin^i had been exasperatiid rather than 
repressed by the idle campeUgns of Domitian, and 
required for tlieir control a hrin hand and an expe-^ 
rienced eye, '^['riyau, while faithful to his imperator, 

' Flm» P^inefj. 15* 

^ Victor, 2^pit. 13.: " Qaum ipse parem esset f^cienUjE, moiicrafcqne 
elnqiicnB,” ihon, IxViU. 7*: TraiS^Vr Tip atrpif^Qvs, fi' 
ov Comp, Julian, Cersar. of ^'rajnn : A 51 icaiirtp 

\tyti¥ tub ^ * . pBvyySpfvos puWov 11 XtyvK An epi(;raiii 

in th$ Antholii};;iiv U ascnbeil to Tngnri, and he eomponed commeri-' 
tiiriei! uti hiB Wurg in Dacia Itdmar on Dton, t. c. The btory 

thfit he was inatructurl liy Plutarch iniiy be mjccteil aa a Action, 
founded^ perhaps, on the f&voor he uodoubtcdly t^howed to that 
philoanphcr. 

* Suet. DomiL 12, 
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had a discreet regard to hia own intereetfl also. He 
plunged into no aggressive warfare, but nf, 
was satisfied with the fame of vigilance and 
prudence for preserving peace on the fron- 
tiers.' By such self-restraint he escaped, -perhaps, 
the m or till cation of an Agricola, retained his post 
throughout the latter years of his jealous master, 
and reaped tljc fruits of his temperate reserve, when 
the prince of the senate retjuired the protection of 
his host officer against his own mutinous guards. 

When, indeed, Nerva was reduced to seek this 
protection, his tihoice would necessarily lie ^ ^ ^ 
between th^ commanders of the two great T™jivuu»tiie 
European divisions of the lioman forces, 
the prefect of the Hhenish, and the prefect of the 
PuiiuhiiiD legions; for the chief of fclie army of Syria 
lay at too great a distance to compete, at least at the 
moment, wdth either of these formidable champions. 
But of the militiiry triuTuvirate in whose bauds the 
fate of Kome now actually resided, the commander 
on the Khine had generally the most decisive in- 
duence; and it waa fortunate for the feeble emperor 
that he ]H>Bsesscd at this juncture iu bis Heutonant 
Trajan the moat devoted as well as the bravest of' 
partisans. The adoption of such a colleague silenced 
disaffection; the few remaining months of Nervals 
leign were passed in tranquillity and honour j and 
even the piaitorians acquiesced without a murmur 
in the accession of the valiant captain on the Rhine, 

The messengers of the senate, charged with the 
vows of all the citizens, found Trajan among 
hie soldiers at Colosrne, and there announced liSertwi^r 

" Eimdvmbaa. 


to him his succession.® He had already 
been nominated to his second consulship; he now 
assumed all the great functions of state which together 

^ Plin. Paveg, 14 . 

^ yictr>r. Eftii, 13,: “Hie Imperium apud Agrippiaem aobilem 
Galhic c(>loiiiiuQ 
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constituted the iuiperiul power* He replied with a 
letter to the aenatej in which he promised^ after hib 
father’s exaraple, that no magnate of their order 
should suffer capitally daring his reign; and this 
fonnal announcement was accepted as a pledge of 
coiiBtitutional government. Nor was it an empty 
compliment. It implied a promise to conduct affairs 
in a spirit of moderation; not to pamper the soldiers 
or the people; not to scatter the public treasures in 
needless debauchery; not to create a dire necessity 
for rapine, which must mark for plunder and slaughter 
the wealthiest and noblest of tlie citizens* So perfect 
wiis the content of all clafises, so did the wlieels 

of adminiatratitin move in the capital, that the new 
emperor was not required even to hasten to Rome, 
and assume the reins in person. He had conceived a 
system of government different from that of any of his 
pretlecessora. Though not wanting in ability for tlu^ 
direction of civil affairs, bis experience and Ins taates 
were chiefly inilitary* Long accustomed to the life 
of the camps, he had been debarred by liivS master’s 
jealousy from tlie full exercise of his gciiius for war; 
but he had laboured in rcistoriug tlie discijiline of 
tbe legions, and had attaclud them personally to him, 
even while forced to restiain thidr ardour for mor<; 
active employment* He ffattored himself that he 
liad prepared a career of victory by the perfection to 
which he iiad brought the instrument which was to 
accomplish it Trajan complett^d the fortification of 
the Rhenish frontier by the establishment of colonies 
and military posts* Nigli to the ruined leaguer of 
Castra Vetera be planted tbe station ivhicli bore for 
centuries the name of Ulpia Trajana* He threw a 
bridge across the Rhine at Mainz, and 
tS hSiSrUt settled a colony ten miles beypnd the river, 
possibly at Hi^chst, and another further 
south, at the medicinal springs of Baden Baden.* He 

^ TJie *'■ mnnimeritum Trnjani " (Atntnian. Maraell. xviL 1,), Jitwut 
ten miles from Moguntiacum^ seems to corresponJ with tbe position 
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repaired and strengthened the lines commenced by 
Drueus and extended by Tiberius, which ran from 
a point nearly opposite to Bonn, in. an' oblique di¬ 
rection, across the Tauniis district; and he contem¬ 
plated carrying a continuous fosse and rampart to 
the bank of the Danube- The upper waters of the 
two great rivers of Western Europe approach very 
near to each otlier in the Black Forest, where the 
Danube has its source; but from thence they rapidly 
diverge to the north and east respectively. The 
wedge of land between tliom had, from the time of 
CoLfsarig contest with the Suevi, been aban- the Agri 
doned for the most part by the natives to 
a slender but consUint immigration of Romanized 
Gauls; and these new occupants gladly compounded 
for the protection or countenance of the empire by a 
tribute, to which was given the name of tenths.^ 
The tract tluis held received tlie title of the Agri 
Decunit)tes, or Tithe-land; but we have no record of 
it in history till we Jiear of tlie undertaking of Trajan, 
who is supposed to have commenced at least the long 
fortified lines by which if was ovontnally protected 
throughont,’* Nor can we determine how far this 

of Hoeb^t. Maonert, 111, 4CS- Baden Baden was Ac^uee^ or 

Aurelia Aquensls. 

* Tnc. Germ. ^^Levls&imus quhqae Gollorum ctinopia nudax 
dnbise po^cssLoni;^ fiolum oeeapnverc. Hnxlimite acto promotisqua 
prffl^idiis, fiinuy Imperii etpar^ proriacioi habenturj^ The ftmet hare 
ia not a boundary Jiiie, but a road from the cirntre for the rapid 
traasmiasiou of troops to the frontier, 

^ Ono sedioii of tliiK fortification (from the Wuttorwald across the 
Mam to the Altmuhl; Niebuhr, LecL on Rom, Hist it 3S3.) ia 
ascribed, according to some critics, by Froniinus to DoEuitian: 
Stralayem. 1,3. 10.; “ laperator C^Ecear Domkianus Aug, quum 
* Uermaui more euo e saltibusct obscuris late Ur is submde impugnAreat 
nostros, tutunique re^oBSum in profunda sy I varum haberent, Itmi- 
tibus per centum viginti millJa passuuro act is, non mutaTit taatum 
statum belli, sod suUjecit ditioni suut: ho:<ieB qnortirn refugia imdo" 
verdt” But this 1 rather interpret of a road driven into the heart 
of the country, than of n military rmnpiut. So ¥rontmus again, i. 
5. 10.; Ab altera parte llmitcm a^ere cespit, tanquom per eum 
cru plums,” 
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emperor proceeded in tlie acconiplishnieiit of this de-' 
sign, which was prosecuted hy his next suo- 

CaoiTnenoft- -V i ^ ^ 

completed perliapSj or restored 
Btrengthcned, by Probus, a century^, 
and a half later. Of this great work,—the 
gr^tuess of which lay, however, iu tlie extent and 
vigour of the design rather OiauA the niasarjeneBe of 
it^ execution,—sufficient vestiges even now rfeain to 
trace it from river to river ; biit these vestigfS consist ^ 
at most of faint marks of a mound and ditch, which 


seem to have been 8trengthene{l iiy a palisade^ with 
watch towers at intervals, but to have been nowhere 


combined with a wall of maaonry,^ Nor, if Trajan 
commenced these works, can the date of his share in 


them be ascertained \ as, however, he remained but 
fine year on the RheUish frontier aflSfer his accession, 
and never returned to it, we may conclude tliat his 
st!itions and colonies, ant^^ilSaiyitniPS were planned, 
at least, and undertaken while hg Wjte yet a subject 
Having thus completed his arrangements iu this 


quajrter, Trajan'^ at last bent hie steps 
t(r" Kwwj hooieward, and made his entry into the 
city in the year 99. He had received the 
Tribunitian power at the time of his adoption; the 
title also of Germanic us, together with the name of 
his father Nerva, biid been bestowed on him on the 


same occasion. The consulship, with which he had 
been a second time invested while the late emperor 
was still living, he declined to claim for the ehsuing 
year, being himself absent from the city, A’oin re^ 
spectj perliups, to the ancient usage; nor would h^ 
allow the senate to salute him as fatl^ of his country 
till hqf had presented himself to the citizens, anu 
eatjsi^d tbe endearing appellation by his courte^^rijiid 

^ ^ -I, 

The line of ** TriijaTi*H wall has been carefiiny exAmin^ wftbin 
the last few yearn by Mr» Yates, who^e intereating Mccouut of it I 
^aro if I am not inifitakun, in a Eocene Tolacpe of 
^ the^ArchsologieiU Institute. 
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moderationJ His demeanour as well as his actions 
'were such as befitted tlio true patriot and'dtizeiij 
and excited accordingly tbe warmest enthueiasin* 
Throughout 3ns progress from Germany he ahatained 
from the demands and exactions usually maide even 
on subjects and provincialSi His entry into Rome 
was a moral trimnpb. Martial, in a few graphic 
touches, brings vividly before us the man, the place, 
and the people.® Pliny exerts himself to describe' 
more elaborately the extreme condescension and 
affability of the prince, who deigned to approach the 
home of law and freedom on foot, unattended hy 
guards, distinguished only by the eminence of his 
stature and the dignity of his bearing; allowing 
citizens of all grades to tltrong about him; admitting 
the greetings of the senators on his return as emperor, 
with the same graciousuess with which he had ac¬ 
cepted them wlien he went forth as a fellow subject; 
addressing oven the tnights by name; paying his 
vowfl to his country's gods in the Capitol, and enter¬ 
ing the palace of the Orrsars as liio modest owner of 
a private mansiop.^ Nor did Trajan stand alone in 


* Pliny, Paneg, 20., dedans, ivkii hca<llon|r aehtlntlon, that erary 

emperor before Trajan had asisamcd thi^ tidii wJtlumt hc^itntinn on 
tb(S day ot bis urcosKion* Wt knoiv, however, thiit lonj;: 

deferred it; so did "nberius (Tac. Ann. i. 72.\ Snet. Tib. ^7.) mid 

Vespasian 12^* CupitoHiius^indetd, aascrtaihatPeniimx, 

nearly a century wus the first oi the emperors who ag^umed 
it at once. 

^ Martial, x, 6.: ** nrna dedit speetare eoriisriim 

^ Splibufl Arctois sideribusque diicem/^ 

Bat this is m anticipation of the hero's arrival^ for which the poet 
proceeds to offer'hia vowa in the next cpi^rarn; ** Nymphaniin purer 
amniumquo Hhene . , , , Trajaoum popuLij^ sms et Urbi, Tibrb te 
domlnufl rognt, remittos/* 

Compare the Claudian ofl Stilicho^s entiy into Rom^, 

xxii, 897. foil. T^^reiidcr should be warned against the couldsioti 
of dates in the arraqnuent of M4rliaPs pkcen. In book x., epigrams 
6, 7., and probably 71., refer to Trajan i but xi. 4, 5., tbouj^h inscnbed 
in the edition to Nerva Trajnntis, undoubtedly to Nerva. In book 
xib epigram 6. refers to the esHicr* nnd 8. to ihe later emperor. 

* Pliny, Pane^. 22, foil: "Qui dies ilU quo cxspcctatns desldc- 
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this exhibition of patriotic decorum. His wife,Plo- 
tina, bore horsetf as the spouse of a simple 

^ mounted the stair of 
the imperial residenccj turned towards the 
multi tude, and declared that she was about 


to enter it with the same equanimity with which 
slie should wish hereafter, if fate so required, to 
abandon Her behiudour throughout her bus- 
baud’s career correspondetl with this commencement* 
!Nor less inagnanimaus was the conduct of Trajan^s 
sister, Marciaiia, who iuliabited the palace in perfect 
hartiiony with the empress, and assisted her in main¬ 


taining its august etiquette. Trajan himself renewed 
by w^ord of inoiith the oath he had before made in 


writing, that he would never harm the person of a 
senator, an oath which be contmmi‘<l faithfully to re¬ 


spect* But he was not unmindful of his parentis 
afljuratitm, and sought out for condign punishment 
the mutineers who had trampled on Ner%'a"s weakness. 
Such was ills confidence in his authority over the 
soldiers, that lie ventured to reduce tlie customary 
donative to one-lialf the amount to which his prede¬ 
cessors had raised it. Not a murmur was heard even 


in the camp of the proetoriaus; and when he handed 
to the prefo<rt the poniard which was the syml>al of 
his office, ho could bcddly say, Use this fur me, if I 
do if ill, af/ainat We have seen that the 

lenient or fec.hle N'erv^a, tlumgh he revived tlie edicts 
of Titus agaiuiEt the delators, had failed to satisfy the 
fury of his nobles in punishing them, Trajan had 


ratnsque urbem m^egue cs? , . . , greaum erdt cunctls quod 
tiiai uBculu excipcrv^i, ut diiulsflus csaculo fueros, . . * quod lauis 
tiiuiu credcrcs oiDuibos/’ 

^ DioU) ixviU, 5. 

■ Dion, IxviiU 16,; Victor, 13. Thii re¬ 

membered in ihe la«t deciiue of Borne, and alluded to hj Sidonitie 
Apolliniin^ Carm. 5.; 

**Vix habuit morc3 ai miles cni, teate SenaiUj 
In bc eiiiLiu tracium comLLi.Laer:i,b Ulpius ciUknm.'* 
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no such weakness, and showed no such moderation. 
Giving the rein at lust to the passions of the suiferers, 
he executed what, according to Pliny’s account, we 
might call a razzia upon the remnant of the culprits, 
Pliny describes the extrattrdinary spectacle of a num¬ 
ber of these people dragged in chains through the 
circus before the assembled citizens, with every cir¬ 
cumstance of deliberate insult j and when the most 
obnoxious had been selected for capital punishment, 
the rest were shipped for exile beyond sea, on the 
craziefit barks in the stormiest weatljer.^ 

The famous Panegyrl-c, an impressive monument 
of tins ilhLstrious reign, which seems to 
have been delivered by Pliny, as consul, on 
tlie third anniversary of Trajan’s tribuni- 
tian power, not only celebrates such in- 
stances of his maguanimity and jiistice, but enume¬ 
rates also many wise and beneficent measures he had 
already carried into effect. Our review of these may 
be deferred tiU we can comprise the whole course of 
his civil administration^ which was soon interrupted 
by a long interval of warlike operations. So favour¬ 
able, however, was the impression Trajan had made 
during his sojourn in the city, that the senate de¬ 
creed him, in addition to the other titles usually 
borne by the emperor, the transcendent appellation 
of OptlmuSf or the Best.^ Nor was this a merely 


^ “Congest! sunt in na^vij^ia raptim conqiiisUa^ ac tempeatatibna 
deiiltL Abirent., vuscatns clciatiouibus tt^rras, ac si quern 

fluctua ac proctillic sLitpulis rcaurvimsetit^ hjc nudapiixa ct inhospicalo 
litus Fancy. 34^ Smiilar Eeveritics had been used beforo 

by Tku» (Kut^L Ttf. a, hcc above), but ihe wrongA suBtalncd had been 
less, and thty had not perhaps colebrattid with such passionota 
exultadoQ, 

' Pliny, Paneg, 2, 8S» It has bt en remarked, indeed, that the tide 
“Optimus'* docs not appear on Trajan’s coins before big eleventh 
year, and wo must suppose thai, though formaJty assigned him by the 
senate, he forcbore for a Time to useuine it, Dion (Lxviii, 23,) refcrA 
this tide to a still later date, lie adds that Trajan was more proud 
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formal compliment Wlule the titles of Cffistir and 
Aiignstua, of Magnus and Germ aniens, were suffered 
to descend from sire to son, no otificr oinporor was 
lionoured with .the special appellation of Optimua; 
tliougli it is said to have been usual, in later 


for the senate, on the accession of erioh now chief of 
the republic, to exclaim, a-'i the liighest U>keD of its 
admiration, that he was more fortunuic tlisni AuguS' 
tus, and better thcan Trajam^ 

But the flattery of the senate, eren in the poll'll khI 
Trijjtii plirases of Pliny, 03to ]iiost lu'enn^pHslied of 
;i"nli‘th<s bis order, must liavcbecn irksimie to n man 
of Trajan’s plain souse* We can well be- 
A.u.HM. lieve that lie soon liegaD to fret under the 
restraints of deference to a society by which he must 
have lieen tmjnently mortified, and longed to fling 
himself iiito the stir and movement of the imlilary 
career. Confined for many years within the defences 
of tlie camp, he had there asHidiiousiy prepared all 
the machinery of aggressive warfare, and Ijewiisnow 
anxious to grj and prove ib In the fnui-th year of ]iis 
reign he quitted the city to uiidcrtuke war on a laigc 
scale, and with grt^at ends in view, against the long- 
formidable Dacians,^ The motives iiscadbod to hiiu 
are, indignation at the succeases winch these bar- 
Ijarians could boast in their previous conflicts with 
the empire, and disgust at the payment of an annual 
tribute to whu-li Dornitiaii is said to have conseiit(-d- 
But these^ perhupn, wore mere pretences- Confident 


of it tlmi) of fitly otberj pb a comjiUtncnt to liis chflmqtfr rather thsm 
CO exploit!. 

^ Kiitrrip. viit 5-: '*ITujQS trintnm memorise! dclfttum catgut usqiia 
ad nostrum setutem aou alitcr in Ss-natu priucipibus Acclaasprctar, 
Quarn, fqlJqior Augup^tCr meJior Trajmrnl" One of Tritjun'i! iimst 
popular fifljingii is ulsn reqordctl by ibis writer: “TiiJem sr imponi- 
torem esse privat.ia, qualea essc sibi tmperatorea prlvatua optasjset/’ 

• Clinton, Past, Pum* The Pitne^^h of Pliny was delivered m 
tbe autumn precedinf^, vifheti Tmirtii wn* rioAignated consul for the 
fonrtli time. This conaulahip he held in 101, 
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in the perfection of the iDstniment he iiott wielded, 
he trusted by its means to emulate the glories of a 
Julius or an Alexander, The legions of the Hhine 
also, however exact their discipline,.were doubtless 
barning for employment ; those on the Ister were 
turbulent as well as impatient, 'Pbe founder of a 
new dyn^isty could hardly depend on their fidelity 
without humouring their martial instincts. We ranst 
consider, too, that the vast and increasing expenses of 
a military government required to be maintained by 
extraordinajy means, and Trajan may have launched 
himself against the foe beyemd the frontier to ob* 
viate the necessity of levying fresh contributions on 
his own subjects. He meant that his wiirs should 
be self-supporting; that their expenses should be 
defrayed by the conquered enemy, and the cupidity 
of the soldiers satisfied with the plunder of foreigners. 
The Dacians, though in name barbarians, see?n 
to have been ;u^tually possessors of considerable 
wealth, and to have attained to a certain degree of 
S(jcial i^efinoment. They were a brancii of the GetiP, 
a people of whom it was remarked that they stood 
nearest to the Greeks in their natural aptitude for 
civilization ^; and l>csidefi tlie stores they accumulated 
in their repeated inroads on the Greek and Koman 
settlements, their country abounded in mines of gold 
and silver, as well as of iron. Such were the glitter¬ 
ing spoils which tempted the long-restrained ardour 
of the legionaries, even more tliau their fertile plains 
and jllinufidile pastures. 

The Getai and the Thraciana, of cognate origin, 

' Jastm. xxxii. 3*; “Dacl qiioque sotwiMa Gctartim snjit" Dion, 

Ixvii^ aairairf avrouf vpcfra'yopf*^, Sfcrfp irifv Kal a^oll 
ifal ffi 'PiM^arox Ovx bn ‘EAA^yrojj' F^of 

a&T 0 t>r K4yovirtv^ *lr* kbI kty^vrtT* Tho-pMTtotic boasts xaf 

Jorn&ndcA {de Reb Get. I 5.) t^ant probably on Bom^ forcijjn authority: 
^‘Unde et paene omnibus bnrbadii Gothi sapientinrea semfM-r BJtsti- 
ternntf Gr^i^que consimiles.*' See Franrke* Cresch. Trajanst 
p. 7!.; Gr^tjoroviiiaj GeKhichle tier Stadt Mon. i,,452. 
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occupied the region of Bulgaria and Eoumelia, and, 
according to tradition, the Dacians were an 
S!o oif-Bhoot from these natioiift, whidi crossed 
the Ister, overran the Banat, Wallachia 
and Moldavia, and finally fixed ite strongholds in 
the mountainous district of Transylvanim 
t«ry'incur- Jii tho sccond century they may be cousin 

dered as occupying the broad block of land 
bounded by the Theiss, the Carpathians, the Lower 
Danube or Istcr, and the Pruth. In tlie centre of 
this region rose the great mountainous tract from 
which the Maros tfikes its course, and the basin of 
this river, almost enclosed by a circuinvallatiou of 
rugged declivities, containerl the chief cities of the 
Dacian people. Here was the residence of their king; 
here they stored their plunder; hither, when presstfd 
by an luvuding foe, they retreated, and generally 
found themselves secure* For the mershes of the 
lower Theiss and Maroa eflfectmdly protecUid tln^m 
in the west, and the three passes of the Iron Gate, 
the Vulkan, and the Kothenthurm, were easily de^ 
fensiblc against an enemy from the south,' Hence 
they issued in inid-wiliter, when the deep alluvial 
soil of the Dumihian valley was indurated by frost, 
and the great river itself congealed, or choked with 
ice, and crossing the stream at a season when the 
Eoraans had desisted from their summer expeditions, 
and <|uietly piled their arms, carried fire and sword 
into the defenceless proviueus.® On the return of 


' This efinfiguration of Daorftn temcory seemfl ta explain t!ia 

Rumaa habit of describing the stronghold of the natiqa qa ^their 
iOOUTUain/* Stat. iii. 3. ^ Qtiffiqnc snum Dacis danat 

rJementia montern:" h 1* SO.: '*Tu tardum m fa^dera montem Loogo 
Marte dotnas.** TAeft.d. 20.: ** Et conjnrato dejcctos vertlce Dacos.** 
* The “conjumtui later'* of Virgil {Geortf* li. 497.) ia explaiaed 
bjiihe Scholiast after a writer named AuJidins frotn the 

custom of the Dacians to draw water from the Danube^ when about 
to undertake an expedition, and swear bj it not to retuni tiil they 
had conquered. Ukert, Geo^r, iii. S. p. 698. 
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fine weather, the Romans armed again, and defie<l 
the barbarians, who indeed were unable to etem the 
current of the Danube: but if they sought to make 
reprisals, it was a long and difficult task even for 
Roman engineers to bridge a stream so mighty, and 
the Dacians hail at least ample time to betake them¬ 
selves to their mountuins. The attempts of Domi- 
tian’e generals to ptmetrate into die strongholds of 
Decebalus Iiad been always frustrated, and sometimes 
with loss and disgrace* To purchase peace by tribute, 
under whatever name or colour, was a dishonourable 
and indeed a precarious resource. The time was 
come when Rome, with a well-appointed army, and 
under a military ruler, could, by one sustained effort., 
terminate this state of suspense and suffering* The 
Roman Peace demanded War in earnest. 

Seven legions may be enumerated, which, together 
with their auxiliaries, ^vith ten cohorts of 
praetorians, and u force of Batavian cavalry, cmh- 
took part in the campaigns of Traian against 
the Dacians, though we cannot safely affirm 
tliat the wliole of this mighty armament was employed 
t<>gether in any one of liis expeditions*^ Drawn in 
part from tlie stations permanently located on the 
Jlo^sian frontier, in part from the military reserves 
in Illyricum aaul Dalmatia, in part also from the great 
army established on the, Rhine, a force of sixty or 
perhaps eighty thousand veterans wtia mustered on 
tlie batiks of l.he Danube and the Save* Segestica, 
the modern Sissok, was the spot select^, 
by Trajan for the base of bis operationli^'^^'JVnd* 
From this place, which had been long the 
common arsenal of Mcesia and Pannonia, 
he directed his munitions of war to be floated down 


^ Francke (CrencA. Tretjan*, 95* foil.) trarea all these Iegioii!< 
fixim inscriptions and other records. They were the L Minervia, the 
ii* Adjmriat, the iv,, v., viL, xi*, and xiii* 
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the Save to its confltience with the greater river.' 
At Siugidumim he passed in review the legions of 
either province, led his united forces to the piissage 
of the Morava, and thence a few miles further to a 
post named Viminadum, the modern KastoUitz, where 
tlie Danube, flowing with a broad but tranquil stream, 
offered facilities for the construction r^f a liridge of 
Here comiuence the liighlands of the Danu^ 
bian valley, tlie southeriiTnost spurs of tlie Carpathians 
phmging into the river, and confronting the no less 
rtigged ahntments of the northern spurs of tlie Dalkan. 
The streatn, confined for thirty miles between these 
precipitous cliffs, foaius in a furious torrent, exas¬ 
perated by the rocky lodges which at some points in¬ 
tercept its course from one bank totte other* Again 
the river expands and resumes its tranquil majesty, 
and near its confluence with a little stre-am called 
now the Tjerna, a second bridge seems to have been 
Tht var]oui thi'Own aCTOSs it* Krtun fliese two 

points the Dimulie was hencefeirth regularly 
ui«.'iu. crossed, and t)ie Uomans executed roads 
from both the one and the other, by wliicli to pene¬ 
trate into Datda* The more w'csteru route led into 
the Jianat by the valley of the Tlieiss, keeping the 
mountains to the right; the eastern ascended the 
Tjcma, having the mountains on the loft, till, on a 
sudden change in their direction, it mis re{|uired to 
breast them. Having aiirmounted the ridge, it de¬ 
scended into tlie valley of the Temes, and met the 
former road near Karansebes, at the junction of the 
Tomes and Biatra. These are torrents of little note; 
but the gorge of the Bistra, throngb which a way 
was afterwards carried, led to the pass most properly 

^ These localities are thaa specified from eonjccturcj founded on 
the known dirt'rtion of the lines of road in and Un; indi¬ 

cations on the Trajan column, wliich repreaent ihc lUMiiiblin^ of the 
army, its Tnitfrazii'jes and encampmentii^ the crossing di more thanoue 
river, and oUier cietails of ita miirch. Sec the interpfCttlion itt 
Francke’'a Gesch* Trajam, p. 192. foUi 
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designated the Iron Gate, the key of the Maros valley, 
i\m\ of the Dacian mountain-land which surrounds 
iL Trajan’s army crossed the Danube in two di¬ 
visions at the spots above indicated. He seems 
himself to liave taken the w’estern route'; but the 
two divisions luet, as was concerted, and forced the 
pass together. The resistance of the Dacians, and 
ihe nbsUicles presenU:d by nature, were equally over¬ 
come, 'I'he itoman armies alighted in the heart of 
the eneiiiy^s countiy, and established tJieni^elvea in. 
the royal city of Zcrmizegctlmsa,® 

This place, which became tlie scat of a Koman 
colony and acquired the name of Ulpia x^junen. 
Trajana, can be 4 ^ 1 tariy identified with the 
modern village of Varhely, on a little streiim 
called the Htrebl, a tributary of the Maros. 

Trajan bad not yet penetrated into the heart of the 
Dacian stronghold, and the barbarians continued to 
defend themselves with obstinacy. Their chief, who 
bore the natiie of Decebalus, though we cannot affirm 
that 1^ was the same who twelve years before had 
proved so formidable to Diunitian, met, the new in¬ 
vader with not less valour and constancy. A people 
called the Burri, who arc supposed to have dwelt 
about the sources of the Theiss, sent a messivge to 
the iiiipcrutor, WTittcn, it was said, on the surface of 
a large fungus, requiring him to desist from his 
attack on their kinsmen; but such interference was 
contemptuously diisregardeci, Tx'ajaii brought the 
enemy at last to bay, and in a great battle at a place 


* The stAtfpne: on this route fth* western) are given in the Pett- 

tingcr Table, and. by a curious chftncet n few wtirUs of Trftjun'fl own 
commeiitarieB on thia war, pru!<eTAed by PrUcian, enfhee to eliow that 
he itdvATiced by it. The fraRment run$i **ifjile Berzobim, deinda 
Aisfi, jtrtK^easjrn us " TaL Bcrciovla sii, i Ahitia iii.; 

Caput Biibuh Tivjflco." Fmrieke, Gmch, Trctjttnt, p. J06. with 
referencti lo Pi™iaa, IvL; Putsch^ Auct Gramm. Lat p. 682, 

* Dioiif ixviii, ^ZermiEc^ethtidA, i.e, Zarini-tzeket-Kuda, man* 
aJon convert de peaux." ikrguiADn, L^s p, 59. 
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called Tapae, the site of wliicli is not determined, 
routed them with much slatighten' Tlie care he 
showed for liis wounded soldiers endeared him to the 
legions, which now puslied on with alacrity, and 
forced their way into the inner circle of liills beyond 
the Maros, in wldcli the Dacian chief resided* Here 
Decebalus confessed himself worsted, and sued for 
peace. 

Of the above details, slender as they are, little is 
R«ord.or derived from the direct records of history. 
The sculptures of Trajan’s column, tlic 
noblest monument of Roman warfare, have 
been ingeniously interpreted into a con¬ 
nected narrative of events The bridges he con¬ 
structed, the fortresses he attacked, the camps he 
pitched, the enemies he routed, are here indicated 
in regular sequence. The ItoTTians are diatinguished 
by their well-known arms and ensigns. The captives 
they take, tlie sacrifices thi^y offer, are viviilly de¬ 
lineated. The Moorish horsemen, on the one hand, 
are designated by light-clad warriors riding yithout 
reins; the Rhoxolani, on the other, by mounted 
figures decked iu a panoply of inaih Trajan hiiriself 
harangues, directs, offers his mantle to bind the 
wounds of his bohliers, bikes his seat on the tribunal, 
or stalks under an iirch of triumph. Tlie submission 
of Decebalus is represented by a troop of envoys 
bearing the sheepskin cap, whicli expresses their 
rank as nobles, and prostrating Uiomselvusi before 
the conqueror* The capitulation seeins to have been 
unconditional. The Dacians delivered up their arms, 
surrendered the fugitives and deserters, razed their 

' Dion, ls:Tiii. 8* Toiwq h ihe numc of the epot where JiilianuH 
defeated the Dacians in the reifjn of Domhian. The traditions of 
the country, j^ided pf rhftpij by the guesses of the antlquananSt point 
to a place called CrOftsPold near TJiorrla, wh«rc a ^id stilf to 

bear the name of Prat^Triijan, This spot eceins too far m the 
interior^ The citcumstauco of the tngdern appellation k of no real 
value. 
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remaining strongholds, and restored the eagle lost 
under Fuscutj.* Decebaius consented to form an ' 
alliance with the Romans^ by which he bound himself 
to regard tj^eir friends and their enemies aa hia own, 
and to abstain from enrolling any Roman subject in 
his armies; for many Buchj it seems, he had enter- 
tained in bis service* He yielded possession to the 
victors of the places they had taken by arms* Finally, 
he came in person, and paid homage to the emperor* 
The terms thus exacted in the held were ratified in 
due form in the senate-house, and Trajan, leaving 
no army of occupation at Zer^iizegethusa, and forti¬ 
fying various' posts of importance, quitt^ed the con¬ 
quered territory and again presented himself to the 
exulting citizena,* 

The victor^s return to Rome was solemnized by the 
reception of Dacian envoys in the senate- 
house, where they laid down their j-rms, turn* tone™ 
and joining their hands in the attitude of 
suppliants, repeated their master’s promise 
of riubmission, and solicited the favour and protection 
of the empire^ Trajan celebrated a triumph, and 
received the surname of Dacicus* The rejoicings on 
this occasion were accompanied by magnificent shows 
of gladiators, 'which were congenial to his martial 
spirit; but wo should leas have expected the rude 
warrior to recall the dancers to the theatre j still less 
that a personal liking for one of these performers 
should have induced him to this unworthy com¬ 
pliance** But Trajan, with all his valour, generosity. 


* Dion, Ixviii. &* 

* Fintickti* Gesch, Trajana^ p. HS. Toll The Moorish cmvatiy are 
supposed to represent a detachment of auxiliaries accompanying the 
Rnnan army^ and led by Lusius Quietus, a Mauretanian officer, of 
whom we shall hear more in tire sequel. 

* Tbc circam|tanci s of this triiiinph are only known to us in the 
meagre abridgment of Dion (IxviiL 10.), Statius, the court-poet of 
an earlier reigu, was now dead; Fliny was abluent, hadog just left 
liome for the gOTcrmueut of BHhyma (a.D, 103. Ciintou-a FatL 

TOL. Till, J) 
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and Belf'CommaDd^ wa^ coaise both by nature and 
^ liabitj and his vicious tastes were not confined to 
excess in wine,' His self-respe|t "was preserved only 
by the bluntness of liie moral sense; and |p far it 
fortunate for mankind, who profited by the serenity 
with which he could rise from indulgences which 
even the Romans regarded aa weaknewses, to the firm 
and prudent exercise of his lofty functions. He 
plunged again into all the details of the civil ad¬ 
ministration, and while he devised wise and liberal 
measures, and watched over their execution, he at- 
tended assiduously oi^ the trihunals, and was seen 
dispensing justice in person, day by day, in the fomm 
of Augustus, in the portico of Livia, and other public 
^ places, JBut these occupations were booh interrupted 

BeneTTEj by the report of fresh aggressions on the 
of part of the Dacians, who began, it seems, 

tLicDutuii. ^ . Iii j. V 

as Bopu as the conqueror s back was turned, 
to break the treaty in many ways, by collecting arms, 
receiving deserters, repairing their strongholds, soli¬ 
citing alliances with-neighbouring tribes, and making 
hostile incursions into the territories of the friends 
or clients of the empire* They ventured to cross the 


And SlArria) had rcc^^ntly i^eturiicd to hia nativo^ BUbilts^ The 
twelftJj book of the epigrams wiL 9 aent to Rome from Spain. In tii. 
8 . Murtml aecmH to Allude lo the foreign captives ur envojs who At¬ 
tended the cekbrAtiDn of TrAjan^s irinmph} 

** rflrthorcni proceres, duce^ne Serutn, 

ThrACCA, Sauroni&tfe, Getin, Britanni;" 

and in xii. 15 . he celebrates the emperor^ libcraUtj in Baireaderi^ 
to public objecU the splendid furniture of the palace; 

^ Quicquid Parrhasta nitehat aula, 

JJouatum est oculis, deisque noatria.'* 

1 We must be satUfted with Dion^a apology, IxrJtL tL Sax* tj pir 
in fh Kiurbv imfyopiav * 

yvv 5^ foD Tf eftrov 6iait6ptifS fwivt ftai p^}<ptyv %v re nuSixorr 
ohf^ya ihinrifst^ TrnjAn’s inebriety is noticed by Spartian io Hodr, 3.; 
Lamprid, m AJex, Scp. 39,; Julian, de Ctes^r.; ohK ffu rev 
^rfraptvtiv^ hnh 5t rift ^Ao^otrias Ap&h^tpo$ iaxnov woAXiLtit 
rVictor, Cos. 13,{ ■* Vinolentiam* quo vitioi, uti Nerva agAbatur, pfu- 
dutti4 mollijreFat, curari retam josea post longiorei epulaa,** 
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Theiss and attack their ancient enemies the laayges, 
on whom Trajan had forbidden them to make re¬ 
prisals. Again tlie g^nate declared them public ene^ 
miesj and exhorted the emperor to muster all the 
forces of the state, and reduce them to complete 
subjection.^ ¥ 

In the spring of the year i04, Trajan repaired 
agriin to his army, cantoned along the course te- 
of tJic Lower Danube, and held ready to bo 
concentrated at his call on any point to 
whicTi he chose to direct it. An unbroken line of 
military causeway, stretching from the Mayn across 
the Odenwald and Black Forest to the Danube, and 
from thence, closely hugging the right bank of the 
stream, to the shores of the Euxine, is aecribed to 
the care and prudence of this imperator, and was 
doubtless a work of manyyearB^labour.® Trajan was 
the first apparently of the emperors who recognised 
the humogeneity of the barbarian races before him, 
foresaw tlie possibility of their union, and felt the 
importance of concentrating against them all the 
resources *of the empire. Tho facilities afforded by 
these means of communication enabled him to pour 
the frontier legions on any threatened point, and 
even to spring on the foe where least prepared to 
resist him. Of this enormous work some traces may 
here and there be discovered; but the line is marked 
at the present day rather by names of posts and 
colonies founded along it, than by actual rejnains of 
turf or stone. At one spot, however, the gorge, 
namely, of the Danube just below Orsova, popularly 
known as the Iron Gate,* the mark of Trajan’s hand 
may be discovered in a scar which indents for some 
miles the face of the cliff, forming a terrace about 
five feet in width. We cannot beheve that the way 

* Dion, ixvlil 10. 

^ Victor, C<c«, 13.: ^Iter condHatn perferos geatefl, qoo facile ab 
usque Pondco mari in Gallium permeatnrj' 
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was actiiaJly so narrow, but additional width may 
have been gained by a wooden gallery, supported on 
a projecting framework, ftoman legionary 

worked well with spade and piekase; nor, aa may 
be seen on the Trajan column, was be less familiar 
with the use of the carpenter’s tools j and the forests 
of central Europe ^applied him with abundant 
materials for the bridges, the palisades, the towers, 
and the roadways required tor military purposes* 
The road which thus threaded the defile of the Iron 
Gate was probably completed before the comniencje* 
meat of the second expedition, and the emperor, who 
had already secured the Banat, and the nearest pass 
into Transylvania, seems to have now contemplated a 
wider circuit, and an entrance into the heart of the 
enemy’s country at a more distant points Besides 
the Dacian Iron Gate already mentioned, which we 
must be careful not to confound witli the Iron Gate 
of the Danube, there were two otlicr passes further 
eastward, those of tiie Vulkan and the Kotheuthurm, 
leading out of Wallachia, The last and most distant 
of these defiles is that through which the^waters of 
the Aluta descend into the Danube valley; and an 
ancient fioman road may be traced to it from the 
Kftnmmidf fiauk of thc Danube* With this road tlie 
vestiges of an ancient bridge over the great 
screriu. river at Gi^li may easily be connected ; and 
at Gieli our antiquaries were woiit to fix tlie spot 
where Trajan planted in the stream the vast and solid 
pile described by Dion. But this opinion seems to 
be' refuted by a modem discovery* A little below 
Orsova the Danube issues from the Iron Gate, and, at 

* The construction of this road ie described by Mr, Ffiget in his 
Hungry atid TVmury/tHmru^ iL 123* It Ui ascertained to be the work 
of from an inscriptioti oit the overhanging the road at a 

placeicalled OtrraUma. The in^ription slightly supplied by Arnett 
in a Memoir (Vien. 1S&6), points to the year 101. ('frajan, trih. pot* 
iv. a^i;, m) while he dermanicus, but not yet Dacicu#; “Montis 
ec anfractibns superatis viam patefeciL” 
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a village called Severin, where it expanda to a width 
of 1300 yards* the foundations of piers, corresponding 
in number with tb^statement of the historian, have 
been seen when the water was more than usually low. 
Here, then, as is now generally agreed, 

X J XV r -J rm * 1 i x * i TVmJw^i ffone 

stood the bridge of Traian sarcfiitect, Apol- bri<tMd«r 

1 1 1 mi ^ /• J.1 * i t**® Umilube* 

lodorusJ The passage of tjje river at 
Severin would point to the Viilkan, at the head of 
the Schyl, ns the pass through which Trajan pene-^ 
traterl into Dacia; but in this direction, it seems 
there are no vestiges of a Roman causeway, whereas 
sueli a road undoubtedly led from Gieli to thoJioth- 
enthurm by the line of the Aluta, The question 
does not appear to me satisfactorily settled; but the 
correspondence between the account of Dion and the 
existing indications of a bridge is tolerably close, 
and it would be perhaps excessive caution to withhold 
assent from the opinion now commonly received*^ 

It seems tx> have been Trajan’s policy to establish 
a permanent connexion between the oppo- 
site Ijankfl* so tliat the Roman forces might xrjy«i^* 
command a passage at all seasons without 
delay or impediment. Tli© foundations he laid were 


enormous piles of masonry, capable of bearing the 
greatest weights, and resisting the utmost pressure of 
ice or water. The superstructure was probably of 
wood; for though I cannot believe the statement that 
the span of the arches waa 170 Roman, or 163 Eng¬ 
lish feet, the dimensions were undotilitedly such as 
would hardly admit of solid stonework,^ The vast 


1 That the bntljjc was the work of Aywllodoru*^ of whom more 
here lifter, H totaled by l*roco|iiun, ^dt/, iv, 6. 

^ Franckc^ p. show thatOieli, about 320 miles 

he low Bcli^radii, L'JO milus below ifieverin, answers to the eiiT^diliuTis 
required in rc^pert^ except it^distanco from tbeprefnmed bflje 

of Trajan■* operations, Thore are retnaiiis Inhere, abo, of piers and 
towers, very similar to those at Severing 
■ lJion*s measurcTnents are ISO Koman feet for the heijrht of the 
arches, 170 for the spnu, and 4770 for the entire length of the strac- 
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preparatioiiB urged hastily forward, for putting an 
effectual curb on their aggiesaioua, alarmed the 
Dacians, and several tribes seem to have repeated 
their submission. Decebalus sought to avert the 
attack by another capitulation. But the demands of 
Trajan were now so severe and peremptory, that the 
barbarian,^was driven to despair, and mfiking a last 
effort for independence, assembed aU his vaesab, and 
warned them that the defection of one must draw 
down ruin upon all, for the Eomans were determined 
to complete their subjugation, The Dacian 
brave and resolute j nor need we doubt that he was 
cunning also, and treacheroiia. The Romans asserted 
ttiat he tried to repel the invasion by assassinating 
their commander. His emissary gained admission 
to the presence of the fearless and affable imperator, 
and drew a dagger upon liim. Arrested and put to 
the torture, be divulged the treachery of his master. 
Decebalua then resorted to another device. He en- 
r>e¥iB*(rf trapped Longinus, a distinguished Roman 
officer, and required him to disclose the 
ftbk UTWM. plans of hi3 imperator. The Roman gal¬ 
lantly refused; and Decebalus had the magnanimity 
to respect his courage, and to release him from his 
bonds. He retained him, however, as a hostage, and 
derfianded honourable terms of peace for hia ransom. 
The Romans, indeed, pretend that he insisted on 
the evacuation of the Dacian soil to the banks of the 
Danube, together with an indemnity for the expenses 
of thenar. Whatever were the terms really pro- 
posed, Trajan, much as he valued his officer, could 
not asaent to them. Nothing but the overthrow of 

ture. Tbfl Roman iW is to tho^nf^lish ; IS. estj> 

mate of 3900 feet for the length wnald be tnon^than 500 feet ^hort of 
Dion'a. The height, accorrling to Uion'B’stateEQcnti Deoma to me in- 
credibk. He vrae biniKlf gOTcrnor of Pannortia abnat ISO year* later, 
but th® briilge bad been OTcrtbrown long before. The piera, of 
Goane, were of Btene, but ibe auf^erstructure munt hare been of wood, 
wlkicb, indeed, ia borne out hj the sculptures of the Trajau column. 
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DecebaluB and the thorongh conquest of his whole 
realm, would now satisfy Inm- He returned, o^iiunry of 
however, an evasive answer, by which he 
deterred the enemy from slaying his prisoner, Lon¬ 
ginus, sensible of the difficulty in which his leader 
was involved, determined to relieve him by liis own 
voluntary death. Pretending to concert a^reconcili¬ 
ation between the two chiefs, he sent a freedman to 
Trajan, with a secret message conjuring him to pro¬ 
secute the war with unflinching vigour. Meanwhile 
he had got possession of some poison, which, as soon 
as the messenger left him, he Bwallowed. ^^Tien 
Decebalue discovered that lie had been cajoled, he 
demanded the surrender of the freedman, offering to 
return the dead body in exchange; hut Trajan mag- 
nanimouflly refused to barter the living for the dead, 
and the I)aciarL''s revenge was frustrated,^ * 

While the bridge was building, Trajan was pre¬ 
paring the plan of his campaign, collecting f>,fe»t0fthe 
his fon^es and magazines, and negotiating 
with the neighbouring tribes. He crossed 
the Danube with an overwhelming force, and ex¬ 
tended his operations over a large tract of country, 
constructing roads and planting fortifications, to form 
a secure basis for the complete reduction of the 
Dacian strongholds. He seems to have struck east¬ 
ward, as far at least as the Schyl, or Aluta, and 
thence to have ascended to the Kothenthurm, from 
which he burst with irresistible fury on the ^ley of 
the Mar os. Decebalus was wholly unable to Sn tend 
with him in the field, but still maintained an obsti¬ 
nate but aimle&s and ineffectual defence behind the 
streams or among the defiles of the mountains, till 
he was finally driven into the heart of Transylvania. 
Such a campaign may have exercised the skill of the 
Koman general 'and his officers, and given scope to 


* Dion, IxTiii. 12. 
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the display of personal valotir and conduct in hia 
soldiers; but it was distinf ui&hed by no glorious ex¬ 
ploits of arms, and the poem which Pliny urges his 
friend Caninius to consecrate to it, must have been 
overlaid with heavy descriptions of mechanical opera¬ 
tions, or have evaporated in a cloud of dull pane¬ 
gyrics, but lor the devotion of Longinus and other 
feata of personal heroism, such as were never want¬ 
ing in the Koman armies,^ Trajan’s final success 
was indeed secured by the defection of the Sarma- 
tians, tlie lazyges, and the Burri, from the common 
cause of the barbarians. All the passes were now in 
the hands of the Romans, and the central regions/ell 
step by step into their possession. The hill fort, in 
which the Dacian chieftain held iiis residence, was 
stormed after a desperate resistance, and Decebalus 
fell on bis own sword amidst the ruins of his capital * 
The nobles of the conquered land followed the ex¬ 
ample of their sovereign, first firing their houses, and 
then handing round the poisoned bowl. Such is the 
scene represented on the column at Rome, which still 
records in monumental sculpture the chief features 
of this memorable struggle. The head of Decebalus 
was sent as a tropliy to Rome, a downward step 
towards barbarism, which marks the coarseness of 
feeling engendered in the frontier camps of civiliza-' 
tion, Decebalns had concealed his treasures under 
a heap of stones in the bed of a river, the stream of 
whicl^ad been first turned, and then suft'ered to flow 
agam*ver it.® The captives employed in tlie work 

^ Plinj, Spitt. riii. 1,; “Qug^ tarn rcceca, tarn turn lata, 

di^niqu# tam poetica et* quajiqtiam m v^irixiimia rtibua, taju 
fdbuWa materia?" TK-s delineation of the brid|?e oti the Trajan 
column is ioTlovrcd bj that of aieges and akirmisboe, rather than of 
regular battles, 

3 Dion, Jxviii. 14, calls this river the Sargetia (the Strebl), on 
which S^crinizegethujsa or Varhely stood. But this valley had been 
acquired in the first campa1|;;n, and the spot where the ueasurea were 
concealed mi^ht be expected lo be more remote. 
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]md been put to death to prevent its disclosure. 
Nevertheless the secret had been revealed to Trajan, 
and the precious hoards thus recovered sufficed to 
reward the valour of the veterans, to defray the ej- 
peuaefi of th>e war, and to perpetuate the memoiy of 
Ihe achievement by the columo erected in a new 
forum at Rome*' 


The resistance of the Dacians, broken^ abandoned, 
and already more than half-subdued, ceased 
with the death of their chief* Trajan bad 1hi the furm. of 
determined to axld another, wide province 
to the empire* A long period m restless aggressions, 
checked occfipionally, and chajtised with bloody se¬ 
verity, followed by four years of war carried on io 
the heart of tlie country with all tlie barbarity of a 
ruder age, and all the means and reamirces of the 
imperial civilization, had exhausted, and, as it would 
seem, nearly depopulated the whole of Dacia* The 
emperor invited settlers from all parts* of hia do¬ 
minions, and repeopled the land with so many Roman 
colonists,—^with colonists at least of Latin race and 
speech,—that the language of the empire became, 
and to tills day substantiaUy remaius, tlie national 
tongue of a large portion of the inhabitants*® The 
■possession of the territory was secured by the found¬ 
ation of four colonies at Zermizegethusa, Apiilum, 
Napuca, and Cerna,^ The extent of the n ew province, 


' A pHrt of TrfljanV apoil wos Jodicatorl to Jupiter Caj^iuA. Suidns; 
Kt(<ni>r Xths Mf^Tiipas i^py\/pads^ &Kpaf^ia 

xsiri TWF rtTuk vUifit. Hadriim fumii^Kod the votive ioscriptiOTi i 
Zf}yl rdS' AiVtiiff)! Tpatai'^f The DfiCcpiid war ended in 

106 . “Trnjan- imp. v. conn, Sec the medals. 

* Entrop. vm. S*: “Ex roto orbeBom. infiTiitas co c^ias homitmm 
cranstulcrett, ad et tirbes colendas. Dacm enim uiuturtio belJo 
Deccbali viris fucrat exbaafrEn.” Trajan introduced the novel prlti- 
cjpJc of forbidding the transplantation of citizene from Italy; but 
whether before or after the foundation of his own coloniei in Dacia 
docs not appear. Capitolinus speaks of & later emperor who violated 
this rule (M, AurtL ll,)i “Hispaniis exhaustis^ Icallca alkctione, 
contra Trajuni prtrcppta, vererunde consult!It. 

* The first of these was oflSciallj designated CoL UlpU TUijanii, , 
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which was bounded by the Danube on the south, by 
the Theisfl on the weat, by the Carpathians on the 
north, was not perhaps accurately determined amid 
the boundless steppes in which it lost itself eastward, 
Ptolemy indeed makes the Hierassus, or Pruth, the 
eastern frontier j but Koman plantations, and possibly 
military stations also reached even to the Dniester, 
and some critics have imagined that'the Roman oc¬ 
cupation propagated as far as the Don** The 
narrow strip between ttie Theiss and the Danube, 
from which the Dacian tribes had been expelled by 
the people known as %\e lazyges MethnaHt®, seems, 
strange as it may app^r, to have been never included 
in any Roman province.^ It was no doubt a tract of 
mere swamp and jungle. The triple diviKion of the 
Dacian province into Kipensia, Apulenais, and Al- 
pensia, refers to the three districts of Wallachia, the 
Banat with Transylvania, and the upper valley of the 
Theiss, or the hill country from which that stream de¬ 
scends. Moesia now ceased to he a frontier province; 
the grSat r()ad which led into the mountains along 
the hanks of the Aluta conveyed the presidiary legions 
from' the stations they had so long occupied on the 
Danube to the heart of Transylvania. Nevertheless 
Moesia might still retain its importance, as a base of* 
operations, if force should ever be required to retain 
the conquered Dacians in subjection, and Trajan took 

acd be traced, from inscription a and other remains, at Varhely* 
Apntum (CoL ApulenaiEt, UJpinn, Dig. xv. S.) t» supposed to he 
K^l«bvrg in the upper valley of the Mnros. Kajmca is Idcnvitied 
by the distances in the Peutinger Table with MeraB-Vasarhcrly* 
(Prancke^ p. ns,) Ccrtie or Dierna (Ptolem- iiL 8.10.) ib m^ntioued 

A colony <#Trftjaii by Ulpiun, ie. It seems to h*ve KtooU on the 
little stream which hears the name of Tjemo, and to haye been at or 
near to Meh^ia, long celebrated for its saline baths, 

* Francke, p* 180 * 

® The geography of Dacia is known chiefly from a chapter in 
Ptolemy (iii* 8,), to which a fevr notices may be added from the 
Augnetan Histories and the inicripttons, ^e Francke'i Ge$ch^ 
Trqfantf and Marquardt (Becler^s Handb. ikf AUtrih^ iii, h loe,)- 
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further measur©! to secure it by the eetablishineiit 
within it of the two colonies of QEecue and Batiaria 
on the riveT-bank.^ He built also the town of Nico- 
poHs, named after his victories, in a strong position 
on the slopes of the Haem us. To him and his lieu¬ 
tenants are ascribed the vestiges of Eoman causeways, 
and of ramparts and trenches long supposed to be 
Eoman^ with which the lowlands of Wallachia and 
the Banat are still deeply scarred; but the last at 
least, whether their date precede or follow the Homan 
occupation, are now generally considered to be the 
works of the barbarians. 

Of the Dacian province, the last aci^uired and the 
first to be surrendered of the Roman pos- xhtmona- 
sessiona, if we except some transient occu- 
, pations, soon to be commemorated, in the 
East, not many traces now esist; but even these may 
suffice to mark the moulding power of Roman civil¬ 
isation, which impressed on this distant region the 
same type of culture which we recognise la Spain 
and Britain, in Africa and Asia, The conquests of 
Trajan are inflelibly engraved on coins and marbles, 
while the accents of the old Roman tongue still echo 
in the valleys of Hungary bthI Wallachia; the de¬ 
scendants of the Dacians at the present day repudiate 
the appellation of Wallachs, or strangers, and still 
claim the name of Romuni. Interesting, however, 
as these records are of a conquest which left such 
slight and transient political traoea, the wars of Dacia 
are more eminently diat.inguished by their sculptured 
monument, still stnnding in its pristine majesty, and 
embalmed in tlie glory of nearly eighteen centuries, 
the column of Trajan at Rome* After hisTetum to 

^ Batiaria la planed at c(f Ufar to Widdin, CE^ona lay cenRiderabTy 
farther east. Trajan's Ificopolis (N«^^ffoXE^ TtpJ Ptol.) meo- 
tioDed hj Anun, MaroelL xxjii. A* 16^ and placed^ by Jomandcs ftn 
the latra (mod, lantra), is not to be* confounded with the modern 
Nicopolis or Kikap, on tho Denube. See FreacE^ p, 160* 
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EomOj and the celebration of a triumph, with specr 
T/tiui'i tacles on a grander scale than ever, the 
conqueror of Dacia resolved to immortalize 
the TdeTiiory of his epoch, by the construction of a 
forum which should surpass in extent and splendour 
every similar work of the Csesars before him»* The 
emperors, from Julius downwards, had contributed 
towards opening an outlet for the traffic of the old 
Roman forum into the Campus Mariiue, to the right 
of the Capitoline. But this eminence, .which now 
stands out disconnected from the encircling 
the Roman hills, was, dfiwri to this period, do more 
than a bold projecting spur of the (Juirinal, and the 
slope which unitHd the one with the other, formed a 
barrier to the advance of the imperial bnilderB* The 
splendours of the city, and the splendours of the . 
Campus beyond it, were still separated by a narrow 
isthmus, thronged perhaps with the squalid cabins 
of the poor, and surmounted by the remains of the 
Servian wall which ran along its summiL^ Step by 
step the earlier ernperorn had approached with their 
new forums to the foot of this obstruction, Domitian 
was the first to contemplate and commence its re¬ 
moval.^ Nerva hud the fortune to consecrate and to 
give his own name to a portion of his predecessor's 


^ PifTii, Iktiii. 15,, Bj^fcrllics the number of of Utts* sfn^ctacle#, 
viz. ]!^3; the oumtier of viz^ 11,000; clic nomtier of 

gladiati>rg who fought, viz, 10,000, TJiis triumph was edetirated 
107 1 i-tr, 860, 

* The faet of this connexion between the QuSrinfll and the CapU 
folitie secmii to be put Ijeyond e doubt by iho InBcriptiun on tho base 
of the Tmjan c^^l^nln^ whieh purports ro have been erected to show 
how deep wufl the axcavEtthm made for the area of the f^m; “Ad 
dcclarandum (luants altitudipia jnons et lucufl (amis openbuf sit 
egcitua."^ This Btateinent is con firmed by the word* of Dion, Ixviii* 

16,Toitr itora rb*' fjryoi/* tw 

tKiivoo opttvfiv KaT^tTKai^ ratrodraif d iciuv Kol ri/v 

iV TpiffBv ircfiieby jicaT«<rx^Licur*^ but it scems quite iticxplicable, 

’ Victor, Cetj. 13,; ** Adhut Rom® & Domtt'iano ecspt& fora, aU|Qe 
alia ctulta plusquaoa magriifica col nit ornatitque,*^ 
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construction’; but Trajan undertook to complete 
the bold deai^, and the g^eniuB of his architect tri¬ 
umphed over all obstacles, and executed a work 
which exceeded in extent and splendour any previous 
achievement of the kind. He swept away every 
building on the site, levelled the spot on which they 
liad stood, and laid out a vast area of columnar gal¬ 
leries conuecting halls and chambers for public 
use and recreation* The new forum was ^ 
adorned with two libriixies, one for Crrcek, i-iiiiciuii 
the other for Roman volumes, and it was ^ 
bounded on the wejt by a basilica of magnificent di¬ 
mensions. Beyond this, basilica, and within the 
limits of the Campusj the same architect erected a 
temple for the worship of Trajan himself; but this 
work belonged probably to the reign of Trajan *6 suc¬ 
cessor, and no doubt the Ulpian forum, with all its 
adjuncts, occupied many years in building.^ The 
area was adorned with numerous statues, in which 
the figure of Trajan was frequently repeated, and 
among its decorations were groups iu brouze or 
marble representing his most illustrious actions. The 
balustrades and comicCii of the whole mass of build¬ 
ings flamed with gilded images of arms and horses. 
Here stood the great equestrian statue of the em¬ 
peror ; here was the triumphal arch decreed him by 

* Suut. DojniU 5.: ** Forum quod nuiift Nerva vocatur.*^ This 
forum wsK ateo called Truttstioriuni or Pervium; it seems ondouMedly 
to have been Iwgun by l>t>miiian, or, ruther, by Vatid to 
have been adurued virjili DomUiau^^ temple of MLnerya^ hence ** Poi- 
itidiUM forum.” 

^ Apollodonia ia Bpecified aa the architect by Dion* litix. 4. The 
authorities for the description of the forum, are numerous, and 
have been collected by the topographers. See Becker, p, 378. foil. 
It is most improliablc thiit the temple of Trajan Hh{mld have been 
erected during his lifetime, itiid the place it occupied beyond the 
buj^Uica seems to show that it was a later aditition. Trajan^a tri- 
umpbel arch was completed or decorated by Hadrian; as appeara 
from a llgure of HadHan^s favourite Antinous on one of the medal- 
lioztfl wlikh have been traiiefcTred from it to the arch of Cuustantlac. 
Muller, Denkfkakr der Alien Kunat, p. 51. 
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the senate, adorned with sculpture, which CoEstantine, 
two centuries later, transferred without a blush to 
his own, a barbarous act of the first Christian em¬ 
peror, to which however we probably owe their 
preservation to this day from still more barbarous 
spoliation.^ 

Amidst this profusion of splendour the great 
object to which the eye was principally di¬ 
rected was the column, which rose majes¬ 
tically in the centre of the forum to the height of 128 
feet, sculptured from the base of the shaft to the 
summit with the story of the Dacian wajis, shining 
in every volute and moulding with gold and pigments, 
and crowned with the colossal effigy of the august 
conqueror-^ The Greek and Koman artists had long 
felt the want of ;some device for breaking the hori¬ 
zontal lines BO prevalent in their architecture; and 
to this feeling we may perhaps attribute the erection 
of the Egyptian obelisks, by Augustus and others, in 
the public places of Kome, The Greeks seem to 
have often used the column for this purpose®; hut a 
column, the emblem of supporting power, with no¬ 
thing to rest upon it, however graceful in itself, must 
have seemed to lack meaning, which the urn or ball 
by which it was sometimes surmounted would hardly 
supply. Tlie statue, however, of a god or a hero im* 
parted at least a moral dignity to the pillar, on which 


* The subjcct^i of thoao baH*rclieft show that they belonged to 
TVojall's &reh. The atch of ConBiantmc may hare been preserTed 
in ages of Christian barbariera by respeet for tho memory of tbe 
great Cbristien emperor. Vopiscus (in iVuA^ 3.) spenks of ibe booke 
of Trfijan'fl libmries as remo7ed to the baths of Diocletian^ a danger* 
ons. JocaLjty fur auch combustible articles- But we gather from 
Siilonius ApollinanB that they still oev^pl'^d their onginal place iti 
tbe fifth century, 

‘ Tbe column ib rofclred to in Gelb xilh 34.; PauBan. v. 13. S.; 
Amo). MarcelL xvj, 11. Bee the topographers, &c. For the fact 
that it was coloured, see Francke, Qesch. Traj. p. 188* 

' The fashion of placing Htatuea on columns was adopted from the 
Greeks. See Pliny, Hist. Nat zxxvi. 6. 
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it might seem to have alighted on its flight from 
heaven to earth, or from earth to heaven. The propor¬ 
tions of the Tr«ijan column are peeuliarlj graceful; the 
compact masses of stone, nineteen in number, of 
the whole shaft is composed, may lead us to admire 
the skill employed in its construction ; but the most 
interesting feature of this historic monument is the 
spiral band of figures which throughout encircles it.^ 
To the subjects of Trajan hiraseif this record of his 
exploits in hold relief must have given a vivid and 
Buflicient idea of the people, the places, and the ao- 
tioDH indicated ; even to us, after so many centuries, 
they furnisli a correct type of the arms, the arts, 
and the costume both of the Romans and barbarians 
which we should vainly seek for elsewhere* The 
Trajan column forms a notable chapter in the pic¬ 
torial history of Rome, 

Nor was the conquest of Dacia the only triumph 
of the Roman arnifr under the auspices of a 
soldier-emperor* At the same moment, 
while Trajan was advancing tlie frontiers 
in the north, his lieutenant Cornelius Palma, the 
govesnor of Syria, was annexing a new district to the 
great proconsulate of the East The ill-defined fron¬ 
tier from Damascus to the* Red Sea jvas always sub¬ 
ject to attack from the petty half-nomade chiefa, who 
flitted from tent to village along the border of the 
Arabian desert. The principal stations of the tribes 
who caused this constant annoyance were at Oerasa, 
Rostra, Philadelphia, and Petra, and it was necessary 
to protect the eastern slopes of the Jordan valley by 
the complete reduction of these places*® A single 


’ Tbo ttotue of Trajan had long fallen from ftii lofty pedestal 
vhen tt W4I replaced wiUi a of Sl Peter Pope Stxtai V, 

Beneath the column was a eepplchral chamber, deiigned for the aahes 
of the emperor* 

^ ’ DiOD, Ixviii* 14*, whoee epitomraeT dtsmisiee the nibject in a 
tingle Bcatence, Ammioo* MaroelL zir* 8^; qnoqae ciritatw 
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campaign, conducted with energy and determina¬ 
tion, sufficed perhaps to lodge the Roman eaglesdn 
these border citadels, from whence the country could 
be tept in permanent subjection, The great caravan 
lines between the Euphrates and the lied Sea were 
secured. The emporiums of Arabian comiuerce were 
placed under the authority of Roman governors, and 
enjoyed for some centuries the protection of Komaii 
garrisons. Among them Petra rose to^ pccujlir emi¬ 
nence, and the remarkable ruins still existing on it8 
site attest at least the exteut of its population and 
the splendour of its architecture. This district, which 
was one of the latest of the Roman acquisitions, con¬ 
tinued to be attached to the empire for several suc¬ 
ceeding centuries.^ 

The ideas of the great conquering people were still 
dilating with the swelling consciousness of Iheir 
power and magnificence. The vast dimeuaions of 
Trajan’s arcluteciurai structure might put to blush 
the imperial builders of earlier times. The Ulpian 
forum, with all its accessories, occupied a larger space 
than those of Julius, Augustas, and Nerva together; 
while the open area of the old Roman forum might 
have been contained within the precincts of the 
Ulpian basilica,alone,® It is much to be regretted 


babel intertil ingentes, Bostratn et Gerasum et PhitR.' 

delphjam, prorincim iiinpositfj nomine, rect4;rcc]uc atUibtjln, 

obtempt^rafu Ic^tbus nostriu Tmj^nu^ compulit imperHtor.** Dumaa- 
CU9, hitherto aubjtjcteti nominally to the role of a huovb fkinily, whieh 
bore the name of Arctaa, and resided in Petra (Joseph. Antiq. xiii* 
IS. 2. i Si. Paul, 2 6V. xi. .32.), though oceupiuU by a Roman gar^ 
risen (Joseph, Antiq. xW. II. T.), was now formally incorporated in 
the Syrian province. Beukcr, Uaadtt. dtr AHerthiimer^ Hi. 1. 183,j 
Rekhel Voctr. NvTttm. mL p. 330, 

^ Dion, txx'V, 2.; Rutrop, viiL 18. Sec aUo the Notitia dign. 
(Becker^ Alterthumar, iii. L S03.) The people of Hctra and Rostra 
accepted the date of the Roman eonqnefil ior their chronological era. 
CAron. Putch. i. p. 472.: nsrpolbi ttal rohf 

Xp6vovt i.e. from a.d. 105. 

* tiee the ichnoj^raphy of thisseriea of hnildinjfs in BeckePs Haftd- 
buchf taken Irom Cariina^s /ndicuriona Topvgrajicti. and adopted in 
the art. Roma^ ** Smith's Diet of CIosa^ Geography, 
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that no account of and indeed no reference to it, 
is ^iven by a contemporary author* But re*^T™»ip- 
Martiai, who has supplied us with many 
hints at least of the architectural glories of 
Nero and Domitian, had retired to hie native Bilbilie 
before the commencement of the works in which the 
grandiosity of Spanish taste was first exemplified in 
marble; .the panegyric of Pliny had been already 
pronounced, and the letters comprised in hie collec¬ 
tion belong to an earlier dateJ Juvenal, who is not 
wholly silent on other buildings of Trajan, has no 
alhision to the forum or the oolumn; and indeed this 
writer, wliile he describes life at Borne in almost 
every lino of almost all his satires, is strangely defi¬ 
cient in topographical notices. Tacitus reserved a 
work on the Affmrg of Trajan for the solace of an 
old age which possibly he never attained. Since the 
fall of Domitian Suetoniua has deserted us, and the 
era at which we are now arrived stands on the verge 
of a great efiasm in Boman literature- At a much 
later period we get occasional glimpses of the Ulpian 
forum, which seemg to have loog retained its para¬ 
mount dignity among the remains of ancient mag¬ 
nificence. It wae^ here that the emperors long sat 
in state, attended by the lictora with their gilded 
fasces ; and here, in the last decline or revival of old 
traditions, when there were no longer emperors at 
Borne, the consuls continued to create new Quirites 
by manumission on the kalends of January.® When 
the second of the Christian and Byzantine Csesars 
visited the abandoned capital, he was struck with the 

^ The date of ilic dedicntion of ihe Trajan c&ltinin h inKribed on 
its hftsc, and answers to the frth jenr of his re(gn, a.d* 114* The 
letest of PLinj'i letters that can be dated belongs to the jeu lOTt 
but che period of his death is ankn^wn. 

• CUndtftn, xxTiil, 646.; ** l>e§iietRqn* eingit 

Regius aurails fora fascibus TTIpia lietDr.” 

Sidon. ApolL; Ad Ulpm poMsant 

Te fora donabis quof llbenate Quirttes.* 

VOIi, Till. E 
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glories of this spot, Trhich even then had no rival in 
splendour under heaven,^ Even its decorations seem 
to have been singularly respected* Five hundred 
years after the Dacian triumpli, when Rome had been 
taken and retaken by Gothaj Lombards, and Greeks, 
and had suffered from earthquakes and iuundationSj 
from natural decay and squalid poverty, more than 
even from the violence of the spoiler, a legend, which 
seems not wholly ground less, relates how Pope Gre- 
gory the Great, traversing the forum of Trajan, was 
struck with the sight of a group in bronze, one of 
the many works still conspicuous on the spot, in 
which a generous action of ita imperial founder was 
vividly represented.® 

The Ulpian forum, however, tbougli the largest 

and 

Other buMd- , 

InjtafTniJui tllC 

Rome* No reign perhaps was marked by 
more extensive alterations and additions to tl;ie exist¬ 
ing features of the city* Trajan prolonged the series 
of halls and porticos which decorated the Campus 
Martins, among which the Pantheon and the Julian 
mausoleum still rose pre-eminent in grandeur* He 
constructed a theatre in the same quarter, which was 
remarkable from its circular shape* ho added another 
gymnasium and another odeum to the places of the 
kind already existing, consecrated to the display of 
Grecian arts and accomplishments; he gave to the 

* See th« account of the visit of Con^tantfus in AnfimraRna^ 6*: 
"Cura ad Ttajani fomiji venjaset, ^intrulfireiD siih oimii aelo Btruo 
turam." CoMiodor. V<triar. vii. 6*? Victor^ de JteffioH. viii* 

* The incident is related by the biograph ere of Gr^'irory, Jehn and 
Paul Diaconna, and by John of SaJubury * de CWrtof. Magis. v. a The 
group rtprewnted Trajan diaraounting to 1i«ten to a female petitioner, 
who would not be putotT with a dJstar^t promise of an audience when 
ho ibould return firom th« wara* The pontiil* it ie added, prayed for 
the Boal of the righteouB beatben, and received an assurance that 
Trajan’s toul abould be released from purgatory* Corap* Dante, 
Purgat^ x* 7 S*; Farad, xx., 4 0* As regards the female petitioner, Dion, 
it tufty be observed, tdls the story of Hadrian, Ixix, 6. 


the most interesting, was by no memiB 
only construction of this emperor at 
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people new thermae, the site of which was near to 
those of Titiifl, if indeed they were not act^ually an 
^tension of the Flavian edifice.^ He brought the 
waters of the lake Sabatinus to the Janiculus^ thus 
adding a tenth to the nine existing aqueducts of the 
city.* There seems ground for supposing that he 
completed the arch of Titus, still unfinished, on the 
Velia, The Circus Maximus had been arranged 
Julius C®8ar for the reception of tUe whole Koman 
people, with a lower story of masonry and wooden 
galleries above. The wopd-work had been swept 
away by Nero’s fire; the restoration of this favourite 
resort had been conducted by succeeding emperors; 
but Trajan earned popularity by enlarging its ac¬ 
commodation, whereby room was obtained for the 
still increasing multitude of the citizens.® ^^'hile, 
however, the magnificent emperor was intent on 
raising the abode of the Romans to tlie level of their 
fortunes, immdations and earthquakes* the most 
ancient and inveterate of her foes, were making 
havoc of many of lier noblest buildings; the frag¬ 
ments still remaining of Nero’s brilliant palace were 
consumed by fire, the Pantheon was stricken by 
lighting, and the calami ties which befel the mistress 
of the world might point a moral for a Cliristian writer 
of a much later date, who ascribed them to the judg- 
merit of God on a perticcutor of his holy religion/ 

Of this hereafter. The princely prodigality of Tra¬ 
jan’s taste was defrayed by the plunder or tribute 
of conquered enemies* and seems to have laid at least 
no extraordinary burdens on hie subjects. His rage 

* P«UMTU i c. ® Bcckcr'a Alterthuiner^ i p, TOS. 

* Pliii. Paiie^. Sn Comp, Dioiij IxTiiu 7. The text of Pliny makes 
the ad d J tioo a i ceai« on 1 j- 5,000, Thich aoem s absurd. CsEar made room 
for 260,000, and at a Jatcr period we read of 365,000 or eY^n 435,000 
specutors, Foasi^ly ail th«ae numbers are corrupt 

* Oroaiac, lii. 12. To guard against the^e disosten Trajan limited 
the height of private dwellings to sixty feet* or tea feet bdow the 
maximum allowed by Augitatus. Victor, 13. 
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for building had the further merit of being directed 

the most part to works of public interest 
and utility. He built for the gods, thft 
senate, and the people, Voi for hitnself; 
he restored the temples, enlarged the balls and places 
of public resort; but he was content himself with the 

« alaces of his predecessors.’ Not in Kome only, but 
1 innumerable places throughout Italy and tlie pro¬ 
vinces, the hand of Trajan was conspicuous in the 
structures he executed, some of which still attest the 


splendour of the epoch, aufl the large-minded patriot¬ 
ism of their author. An arch at Ancona still re¬ 
minds us that here he constnicted a haven for hie 


navy on the upper seaj and the port of Civita 
Vecchia is still sheltered by the mole he cast into 
the waters to defend the roa^tead of Ccntumcelte.^ 
The bridge over the Tagus at Alcantara affirms, by 
an inscription still legible upon it, that it was built 
by Julius Lacer, one of Trajan’s favourite architects, 
though the cost was defrayed, according to the same 
interesting record, by the local contributions of some 
rich and spirited communities,® A writer three 
centuries later declares of Trajan that he buiU the 
vjorld over; and the wide diffusion and long j;;on- 
tinuance of his fame, beyond that of eo many others 
of the imperial series, may be partly attributed to 


* Pliny even praises Trajan for his j^at moderation in 

at leaec within the walla of Home; ** Idem tarn pnrouu in eedificando 
in tnendo," Panrg, 51, But it mast 

be rememheredt refert only to the <;€TnincnceTn4:nt of the reign, 

® riiny. Bpiat vi. 31,* describes the port of Centumeollse, Comp, 
coins in Eckhelf inscriptions in Gmter, Sec. To thts, according to the 
scholiast, Javenal allndcs, xii, 75,: 

"Tandem tntrAt positas inclusa per sqaora moloR, 
l^rrhenaiiique Fharon, porrecuque braebia rurtnm.'* 

* Franc GeacA. 7>q/an4.p. 5S4i^afcer Qrutcr and othera Tbs 
dimensions of this work| ss given by Brotierf are: height, £00 feet, 
length 6T0f width £$; arches 6^ each of 80 feet spjin: all, of course, 
in French measure, Trajan erected bridges over the Hhme, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
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the constant recurrence of his name conspicuously 
inscribed on the most solid and beat known monu-; 
nnents of the empire** The greatest of his successors, 
the illustrious Constantine, full of admiration for liis 
genius, and touched perhaps with some envy of his 
glory, compared him pleasantly to a wallflower, which 
clings for support to the stones on which it fluurishes 
so luxuriantly,® 

The care of this wise and liberal ruler extended 
from the harbours, aqueducts, and bridges, 
to the general repair of tlie highways of vistiuuMin 
the empitOi Nor was it only as the restorer ih* 

of military discipline or the reviver of the < 

old tradition of conquest, that he took in charge 
the communications which were originally designed 
chiefly for military purposes*® Be was the great 
improver, though not the inventor, of the system of 
posts upon the chief roads, which formed a striking 
feature of Bora an civilization as an instrument for 
combining the remotest provinces under a centralized 
administration*^ The extent to which the domestic 
concerns of every distant municipium were subjected 
to the prince’s supervision is curiously pourtruyed in 


' Eutrop. yiit 2*i ** Orbcm terrarum lEdificans,^' Several coina of 
fiimilicB, Cabtia* Cornelia aud others, attest thts r« 9 tora- 

tion Trajan of temples and basilicas greeted by the men of the 
republic. Sec Brotier'a "^I’acitus r in Append. ChtojJoL, a. u. C. 856* 

* Victor, Epit (it)*: Hie (Consiantirtui) Trajannm herbam parie^ 
ariam, ob litulos laulds ledibns iiiscrjptos appalUre auliius crat.'* 

■ The roads constructed or repaired bj Trajan are careftilJy enu¬ 
merated by Fmneke, pp* £77'583.; i.i. 1. on the no^tl 1 i^^n sida of 
Italy between Atiximum and Aquilejai 2. the Appiaii Way; 3.from 
Beneventuni to Bi undislum; 4. various roads in Spain, They are 
fur the most part aseermined from inscriptions. 

* VictOTi CcPtf* 13.: ** NoJicdndis wins qu® ubique c republica 
gerebantur admota media pubiici eor^ua,*' Comp. Flio. Epiat, x. 
54* 55. The system had been origpoalty set up by Augustus (Sd^f. 
Octfiv. 49.)* as has been mentioned in an earlier chapter* The minute 
^noniy of tu .dministriition uppcHfi in dirers lettcK of Pliny to 
Trojan, in which he excuses himself for what mii^ht be considered an 
Ulegiamatc use of it, x, 31,121^ 122. ed, Gierig. 
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the letters of Pliny, who appears, as governor of 
Bithynia, to have felt it incumbent on him to coneult 
his master on the answer he should return to every 
petition of the provincials, whether they wanted to 
construct an acjiieduct, to erect a gymnasium, or to 
cover a common sewer,^ It is possible indsfcd that 
the courtly prefect may, in this instance, been 
over obsequioufi, and Trajan himself seems amost to 
resent the importunity with which he begs to have 
an architect sent him from Boine. A7'e there 
suck artists in i/our p7*ovince or elecwkei^e f asks the 
emperor* It is ftvtn Greece that the arckiiects come 
to Rome^ and Greece is nearer to you than Italy.^ 
These works, whether of convenience or splendour, 
were, it seems, generally constructed by the govern¬ 
ing bodies in the provinces themselves and by local 
tixation, though assisted not uncommonly by imperial 
muniScence. Wealtliy citizens might continue, as 
of old, thus to gratify their own vanity, taste, or 
generosity, of which Pliny is himself an example ; 
but the days of tho splendid magnates, who pretended 
to rival the prince in their lavish expenditure, had 
passed away, and it was upon the master of the empire 


* Plin. Epia. X. 21, 33. 47, 4S, 57- 6K 70-73.{cd. Gkriff). 
We niay be surprised at the minuteneM of the siipcrvirion exerciiied 
hy the cenEral goremmentt as exemplified in these records. TIiIb 
however, no novelty in the lioman adniinistraiion* which under the 
free «tate was at least equally jealous and exacting. Bee tm anecdote 
in Vitruvius i. 4.: “In Aptilia oppidum Salpia vetus . . * * ci quo 
incolse quotannia ^grotando ktorastesaliquando pervcncranc ad M. 
Hoatilium, eoqne publtce petentei impetraverun^ ntj his idoneuta 
lcx:tim ad moenta transferenda conquircret, chgcretque, Tuac is 
moratua non est, sed Gtatim, ration ibue doctisaime quecsitis, aecuodtum 
mare mercatos eat posaeasionetn loco salubri: ab eenatuque pop, 
qae Enoi* petiit ut alnerei trans Terre oppidum,” &c. 

* Plin. EpisL 33^ 34. Whether an architect was to be aotight 

fit from Greece or Rome, it ahows how amah tbc class of intelligent 
artl&ta mn^t have been through out the empire, that a provirtco like 
Bltbynia, which contained such great cities as Nicaiaand Nioomedin, 
was obliged to look sd far for an architect. See the remarks of 
Dubois-Gochan, Tacite itton SHclt^ i. £■64^ * 
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+atid proprietor of the fiscus that the burden oontiaujed 
more and more to faUJ 

While the cliief functionaries of the state Bubsided 
into mere agents of police,^the senate itself 
even under the most obliging of its princes, KMonucMi 
abdical^ its duties, and left to him the ™"™'. 

in every work of public interest* The 
emperor haH become the sole legislator, the sole ad¬ 
ministrator, the sole overseer of the commonwealth, 
and at last he found himself almost its sole benefactor 
also* A mere seldsh voluptuary might neglect or 
repudiate this duty, but a prince of sense and honour 
acknowledged the obligation of providing, from the 
resources placed in bis hands, for every object of 
general utility. The endowment of the professora 
of learning by Vespasian seemB to have been made 
from the lisc, Domitian, in the midst of his neces^ 
sities, had respected this allocation of the imperial 
treasures; but his own liberality was probably con- 
hned to establishing the paltry prhsee of his Capitoline 
and Alban games. The ordinary largesses of grain 
by which the citizen of the lower ranks was almost 
wholly supported, had been extended by Augustus 
to infants, and the munificence of successive govern- 
wienta had added, from time to time, the condiments 
c^f wine, oil, and bacon to the produce of the Egyp¬ 
tian wheat-fields; but Nerva seems to have 
first introduced the habit of providing a 
special endo^vioeiit in money for the children of 
the poor, and more particularly for orphans- This 
prince’s charity was casual, and imperfect. It was 
reserved for Trajan to expand it into a system, and 

^ PlinymtmificoTic^ was on a £mall scales at befitted the modest 
poaition of aa advocate and mau of letters. See mi instance in Ep* 
iv. 4. Licinms Sura^ a wealthy and amliitions noble, built a gym- 
nasiqm for the Komaa people. A small ppt only of the ilberaUcy of 
Herodea Atticus, of whom more hereafter, wa4 beetowed oa lha 
Huimuii. Dion, liviii. IS, 
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^tablish it as an imperial inatitutioD. Of the origin, 
of this alim&iitation there is no trace. We can only 
imagine the motive for it in the anxiety flo long 
manifested by government for the. increase of the 
free population, and ita wish to encourage legitimate 
wedlock-' The provision itself is recorded o^ many 
coins of Trajan and hia successors, and is mentioned 
generally by the historians; but it is from the in¬ 
scribed tablet of Veleia that we derive our full know¬ 
ledge of its extent and character,® If we may ven¬ 
ture to apply to Kome and to Italy generally the data 
thus acquired with regard to one obscure municipiiim, 
it would seem that there was a graduated scale of 
endowment for male and female children, for legi¬ 
timate and illegitimate, sufficient fof their entire 
maintenance, and that tJie whole number of recipients 
throughout the peninsula might amount to 300,000,® 
This provision was continued up to the eighteenth 
year for males, and to the fourteenth for females. 
The number of boys thus supported would seem 
have been ten times that of girls; and though the 
care of the government might naturally he directed 


' Plin. Paneg* 26 .: “Hi Aubsidium tcllomnat omameTittim pad;;, 
pnbUci* aumptibus aluDtur , - ■ . ex his casira, ex his tribua 
bantur.“ 

* For the ooids and inscriptions see Eckhd and Gruter, The 
tablet referred to is an inscribed plate of brorixe, found in the neigh' 
bourhood of Placentia in the year 1747, from wliich the character of 
ths institution has been deduced bj the learning and Ingenuity of 
Huratori, MaJQbi, Gori and Terrasaon. 

■ Such is the calculation of Fraticke (Ge^h. Trajans, p, 413,) on 
the aHautnption that the number relieved, and the ecale gf relief at 
Veleia (including Placentta and Liburnahmay be taken as an index 
to the whole of Italy, But for this we have not sufficient warrant. 
On the contrary, we miffht perhaps infer that the munificence of 
lYajan was local rather than universal, from the fact that Pliny under* 
takes to eetalilish a fund for the relief of bU own townspeople 
at Comoni: Epitt vii, 18. In bis Paneg^iem fc as,) Pliny speci¬ 
fies the Dumber of flOUi) infants whom Trajan bad thus endowed, but 
poflsibly in Kotne only; ‘but this refers to an early period iu his 
reign. 
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to the one Bex more than to the other^ the dispro¬ 
portion seems, nevertheleesj to point flignificantly to 
the fact, of which we have had other indicationB, of 
the frequent abandonment of female children.’ The 
sums by which this system was maintained were ad¬ 
vance^ doubtless by the fiscus. Loans were made 
to the local proprietors for the cultivation or im¬ 
provement of their estates, at the reduced rate of 
five per cent, instead of the twel^ per cent, which 
waa ordinarily demanded* The tablet of Veleia 
specifies the names of forty-six such proprietors, with 
the sums borrowed by each, and the security in land 
they otfered for them. If we may further believe 
that the emperor engaged not to call in the principal, 
the liberality^f the government would amount to the 
final surrender of a large capital, on the receipt of 
less than half the returns that might have been fairly 
exacted for it The sum thus raised annually in the 
little town of Veleia might amount to about 400L of 
o\ir money, which was not insufficient for the main¬ 
tenance of 300 poor children *; but if the above ex¬ 
planation of the transaction be correct, it would seem 
that the landowners who were accommodated on such 
easy terms, were gainers by the imperial benevolence 
no less than the children themselves. The system, 

' It was the practio) of a special class of dealers to rear children 
deserted hy their parents, io order to sell them as plaves* The trade 
was recognised and rcgolated by law, and many intricate queatiqns 
argse from the claims of the parents to their children in alter life. 
See Plinyt Epist. x. 74, 75* Sucli childiyn were called 

’ Such is the explanetioji of liegewiBch and Jifs translAtor Solvet 
(Spoqut ia piu^ hfureuse^ hdloivcd by Francket and apparently 
the true one. Comp. Dion, Ixvhi. 5.; nalTaJj irJAKriTOij 
vfiht FflAAi raifraif e^fpTfTw, 

That the endowment was denved,not from a taxon the proprletonf, 
but in a cenatn iense from the imperial treasury, appears from Pliny's 
phraaa “alimenia dn tuo;*' ftiid this may be rceoiieiled with the^ 
^publico sumptu” of Ibe inseriptions by reference Io the fisens, the 
prjyatf treasure of the emperor derived from public sources* 

* See Francke’s calculations, p* 4tj2.| on the supposition thatspecih 
was worth ten times its present value* 
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whatever ^as its real character^ took firm root^ and 
was carried further by the endowments of later rulers. 
We must regard it, on the whole^ as an indire^^ at¬ 
tempt to make the provinces, by wliich the fisoua was 
supplied, contribute to the support of Italy, Of the 
various modes by which this end had been sought, 
the alimentation of Trajan was the most specious; 
but it was not l|es really the exaction of a tribute, 
such as Italy, in ner days of conquest,, had been wont 
to demand openly; but in those days she gave at 
least her own blood in exchange for the gold of the 
provinciale; now she had ceased even to recruit the 
legions. 

The legislation, indeed, of this popular emperor is 
utMMvntfot marked generally by a special consideration 
idr Italian interests; and this circumstance 
is to be borne in mind, when we remark 
the acclamations with which he was greeted by Pliny, 
the mouthpiece of the nobility, and the favour in 
which he was held by the later generations, who re¬ 
ferred, no doubt, to the testimony of this class only. 
Even Trajan's wide experience, his acquaintance and 
personal connexion with the provinces, failed in 
expanding his views to the conc^eption of himself 
as sovereign of the whole empire. He was still the 
emperOT of the Homans, periiaps, in this sense, the 
last emperor of the Uomans. While thu world was 
rapidly assimilating itself to a single type, and im* 
bibing ihe idea of its common interests, he fixed l\is 
mind on the narrow notions of the past, and tried to 
perpetuate the selfish principle gf monopoly and con¬ 
quest, His meagre and futile attempts, indeed, to 
maintain the old Italian or Homan policy, show how 
- vain was now the endeavour to prop the prosperity 
of one section of the empire by the sacrifice of the 
rest, even though that section was the sacred soil of 
Italy herself. The attempt to attach the wealfli of 
the world to a single epot^ by requiring tUo candi- 
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datea for public office to hold one-third of their 
landed property in Italy^ wap a futile recurrence to 
' ob^ete notions unsuited to the genius of the times,' 
The relaxations introduced by Trajan into the tax on 
successionsj to which, since the time of Auguetu?^ the 
Romans had fully reconciled themselves, were de¬ 
signed as an encouragement to undertake citizenship, 
a boon whicli was felt at this peri^ to be of doubtfiil 
value, but about which, as a military ruler, he was 
doubly anxious. The measures by which he secured 
a constant supply of grain from the provinces, ex¬ 
empting its exportation from all duties, and stimu¬ 
lating the growers at one extremity^of the Empire to 
relieve the deficiencies of another, were directed to 
the maintenance of abundance in Rome and Italy, 
Thus on the casual failure of the harvest in Egypt, 
her empty granaries were for once replenished from 
the superfluous stores of Gaul, Spain, or Africa*’' 

In other particulars also which interested the 
feelings of the senatorial class, Trajan recurred to 
the principles of ancient usage. He refrained from 
demanding the consulship annually, and held the 
chief magistracy five times only during his poseession 
of power. Whether in the curule chair, or on the 
benches of the senators, lie was equally moderate in 
language and demeanour, recalling to the minds of 
his delighted colleagues the days of republican 

^ FI In. EpitL T. 19.t Patrimonii tertiam partem conferre juaait 
in ^ quo^ aolo contincrenturf doformc arbitralut croc, htmtirtm 
ptiih/TQ* orbctn ItaHaniquOr non pro patr^a ced pro hoapitia aat 
atabolo, qaasi peregrin an tas, habere/* Thid enactmant waa, in Rtricc^ 
neeSf limited to the candidates for magietraciet. The proportion was 
relaxed to & fourtb part by the emperor Antonmna. CapitoL in 

* Plk], Faneg, 29-S2.: PercrebneTat antlqnitns nrbem noetram 
‘ nisi opibtu ^^ypti all non posse, Superbiebat rontoam et insolona 
natio. , . * Refadimii& Jffilo fuiis copiai * . , discat igitilr .^jptai 
non allmenta ae nobia wd tribute preeatare. . , . . Actum erat 
feecandtutma gente si libera fuLsseti pu debat sLerilitatia insoUtsa , * , 
cam pariter a to noooBiitalibas cjus pndoriqtto iubTontum est.** 
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equality* Thid is no lord^ exclaimed Martial \ this is 
an emperoTy and the most just of senators. — Xou 
command us to ^he freSy adds Pliny, ws wtll be 0ee*^ 
McMurM tbT He studied to enhance their self-respect, By 
S?d*Si"t?(if scrupulously abstaining from dictittiug^ their 
tiMMuuu election to offices- If ever he presumed to 

solicit their suffrages in favour of a friend, hie obse¬ 
quious manner was felt as a compliment not lossper'- 
suasive than a command. Did this unaccustomed 
freedom of election increase the ardour of compe¬ 
tition, he provided against its abuse by fresh'eniict- 
inents against bribery; he protected the true dignity 
of the fathers, ijjr revoking the indulgence fonnerly 
allowed of voting by secret ballot^ The well-known 
passage in which Pliny hails the return of the golden 
age of publicity, is a valuable testimony to tlie gentle¬ 
manlike spirit common, we may believe, to his class. 

Trajan too had pledged himself never to 
take the life of a senator, and Jiis courage 
' was equal to such self-denial. Thus when 
he was privily informed that Lieinius Sura, one of 
the most illustrioua of the order, was conspiring 
against him, he replied by allowing Sura’s surgeon 
to anoint his eyes, and employing his bather to shave 
him. Mad my f riend conceived desicpis ayainst me, 
he said next day, Its might have had hie wish yestev~ 
day. But all those about him were Jiot etpially 
innocent. Calpurnius CraKSUS, the same whom Nerva 
had pardoned, laid a plan for assassinating him, 
Trajan, though he could not exonerate the culprit. 


* Martiftli z. 72.: 

** Non cst hie daminus w-A imperntor, 

Sed justiE^rmos Dmniuui aeiiatur.'* 

Pliny, 5S.; “ Jab<?B liberos; erimus.'* la this •]>eecb 

Pliny nGpcateilly contrasts the tiUea "dominun^ and ** princop^.^* 
When^ ia hU leitGi '0 from Bithyr)i&, h« iddresses Trajan “domi* 
Hue/' h« tpGoks as a tnilitory ufHcer to his chief. But the wonl viras 
already used as a courteous salutation to a Buperiot* 

* Plin. £piit, vj. IS., iiL 20, 
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disdained to take congnisance of the crime, and left 
to the senate the inquiry and the sentence. Thus it 
Tvas^^at Crassna Buffered death at the hands of his 
own colleagues, who accepted tjje responsibility of 
an act which seemed necessary for their heroes 
safety*! 

If the nobles enjoyed under Tr^an all the liberty 
they desired, and at least as much as they 
could use to general advantage* they were ie^up^pj of 
gratified, moreover, by the jealousy with tr*(ie»n,bi. 
which their ruler controlled the classes be¬ 
neath them. Tlie privileged orders at Rome, as else- 
wiiere, regarded with apprehension the power of 
combination possessed by the traders, the artisans, 
the Fhopkeepera of the city, whose more active cu¬ 
pidity was always accumulating wealth, and whoBe 
ambition prompted them to tread too closely on the 
heels of their proud and listless superiors. Hence 
t he anxiety of the senate and magistrates, even under 
the free state, to repress the union of the lower 
classes, whether in the shape of guilds, of clubs or of 
any other co-operative societies* The danger was 
really a social one; but it was the poHcy of the 
government to represent it as political; and the 
siirewdest of the emperors now found it his intereit 
to humour these apprehensions, and to affect rooted 
antipathy to all social combinations. The political 
character he attributes to them appears in the word 
factwjis, by which he describes them. The horror 
Trajan affected, or really felt, in regard to them, ex¬ 
tended into the provinces. When Pliny as prefect of 
Bithynia, proposed to enrol an association of work¬ 
men at Nicomedia for the speedier extinction of fires, 
he feels it necessary not only to consult the emperor 
on the subject, but to explain the precautions he 

^ Diorif Ixriii 16. Comp^ Eutiop. tiu, 2.; **TJt omDi ejot stata 
ntiUH Senator domuataa Bit, ii Umeo per 8«iiatam i^orante 
Trajttao.^' 
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would take to prevent abuse. Trajan absolutely re¬ 
jects the proposal, declaring that no precautions can 
avail to prevent Buch asBOciationa degenerating^into 
dangerous conspiracies.* 

But though Trajan^s mind did not rise to wide and 
liberal views for the advantage of the pro- 

Tnjtn'i « 1 - , . 1 j. j r ^ 1 1 ^ 

miDi9tT«uaa vinces, lie neglected no lavourable oppor- 
tunity for the benefit of particular localities, 

COODOIDTi- Tr- ^ -I i 

His ears were always open to the sugges¬ 
tions of his prefects, and the petiticraa of his subjects. 
Hia hand was open to bestow endowments and lar¬ 
gesses, to relieve public calamities, to increase public 
enjoyments, to repair the ravages of earthquakes and 
tempests, to const-ruct roads and canals, tlieatres and 
aqueducts. The activity displayed throughout tlie 
empire in works of this unproductive nature, shows 
a great command of money, an abundant currency, 
easy means of transacting business, ample resources 
of labour, and well-devised schemes for combining 
and unfolding them. Throughout a reign of nine¬ 
teen years Trajan was enabled to absbiin from any 
new and oppressive taxation, while he refrained, with 
scrupulous good faith, from the alternative of con¬ 
fiscation and proscription. He was ashamed of his 
Itredeceasors* accumulation a, of their bouses and 
estates,'their ornaments and furniture, extorted from 
the fears of their miserable subjects, offered during 
life as bribes for their favour, or servilely bequeathed 
on deathbeds. He made a noble sacrifice of these 
ill-gotten riches, either casting them to hie friends, 
or devoting the produce of their sate to works of 
utility and grandeur.* Under Trajan’s admirable 

* Flin, Eptit X, as, 36.: ** QTio<]cunque nomen ex qcactinqne 
causa dederim as Us, qui ia idem contracci fuerJnt, bcrscrisct quamvJv 
hrevcAp He on to recommead ilie hoascholderv to praride 

means ^or their own protection agaJniit lire, ^*ac, li res popo«emt, 
accursu popnU ad hoc uh." 

■ Plin. SO, 5K This writer is extmvafr^nt in his encooiituns 

bn the oUeviatiun by Trajan of the legacy duty (victisima hferedltatom) 
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admimstration judiciocis economy went ever hand in 
hand with genuine magnificence* 

The monuments of Roman jurisprudence contain 
many examples of Trajan’s legislation* ^ The 
Bepli^ he ^dressed to the unceasing ques- 
tions of his prefects and magistrates, were incorpo¬ 
rated in the laws of the empire, and retained their 
force for many generations* The subjects, however, 
to which they relate are of minor interest, and illus¬ 
trate no general principle to recommend them to the 
notice of historical students** The legislator qualified 
himself for the task of propoimding or applying legal 
principles, by assiduous labour in the administration 
of existing law* Trajan exchanged Jhe toils of war 
for the labours of the forum* Like the great states¬ 
men of the republic, he retiurned from the camp to 
the city to take his seat daily on the tribunals, with 
the ablest judges for his assessora; he heard appeals 
from the highest courts throughout his dominions, 
and the final sentence he pronounced assumed the 
validity of a legal enactment. The clemency of 
Trajan was as*conspicuous as his love of justice, and 
to him is ascribed the noble sentiment that it is 
better that the guilty should escape tlian the innocent 
sufifer.® It was also a refinement in flattery, not un¬ 
commonly adopted, to request the emperor to under¬ 
take the hearing in the first instance. Such was the 
case with the three* trials which Pliny describes in 
one of his letters, when Trajan summoned him to his 

paid hy Homan citizens. The ctass that profited hj it was smalt but 
they were Homan citixeDB^ and the remission was made bj the fisc, 
Plin. Furteg, 37* 

' See the ennmeration of Scnatneconstiltat edicts, rescripts, Ac. of 
Trajan from iho and other sources in Francko's careful work. 

Sack MA related to questions between patrons Si^d cUeittB or fi^dmen 
seem to have been conceived in the intereetB of cbe former class* 
Comp* Piin* Ep. x. 4*; Martist x. 34. * 

. ’ xlviiL 19*5,; Satius cs^e impunitnm reliuqni faclnns 

coceatis quam ianocentem damnare*^ 
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residence at CentumcellaB* Whxit mors delightful^ 
he exclaiiDfli than to witnese the priTtc^^s justice^ 
gravity and courtesy^ even in his private Tetirementf 
where hU virtues are moat plainly discovered^ The 
first was the case of Claudius Aristo, a provincial 
magnate^ who pleaded his own cause triumphantly 
against a calumnious imputation of treasom The 
second was a charge of adultery committed with a 
centurion by the wife of a military tribune. The 
husband had laid his grievance before the legatus, 
but the provincial magistrate had referred it to the 
imperator* as amatter of camp discipline, and Trajan 
took care, in giving judgment, to let it be understood 
that it was only as between soldiers that he took 
cognisance of it. The third was a complaint of the 
presumptive heirs to a property ^^nst the claimants 
under the will. They had addressed thcraaelves to 
the emperor while he was absent in Dacia, and he 
appointed a day for the hearing on his return. One 
of the defendants was a freedman of the imperial 
household, and when the plaintifiFa, who apparently 
had no real case, pretended that they dared not en¬ 
force their claim against a favourite of the emperor’s, 
Trajan magnanimouBiy replied, that Eurhythmus 
was not a Polycletus, nor was he a Nero,* It is clear 
that, whatever might be the legitimate mode of pro¬ 
cedure, the first of the^ cases jvas referred to the 
emperor as a matter specially affecting his*prerogative 
as chief of the state; the second, as has been said, 
because it related to the discipline of the army; and 
the third, from the peculiar claims which a fpeedman 
of the palace'might be supposed to have on the 
prince’s interWt* 

The jastilc%tJie modesty, the unwearied application 
of Trajan,^i^re^4eservedly celebrated, no leas than 
his Valour fi^war, and his conduct in political affairs. 


' Fliti. BpuL vL 51. 
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but a great part of Lis anmiog popularity waa owing, 
no doubt, to his genial demeanour, and to 
the affection inspired by his qualities as 
a friend and associate. The importance 
which the Romans attached to the personal character 
of their eminent men, has generally filled their bio¬ 
graphies witJi anecdotes of their private life. The 
prominence given by the establishment of monarchy 
to the man who occupied the highest place among 
them, brought this tendency into still stronger relief. 
It is to be regretted, however, that with the exception 
of his next predecessor, Trajan is the only emperor 
of whom there survives no such special mono^aph. 
Our account of his exploits, his fortune and his cha¬ 
racter, must be taken from the epitome of Dion’s 
slight history, or pieced imperfectly together, from 
the Paneffpic of Pliny, and the surer, but still more 
meagre evidence of coins and monuments. The 
trifling notices in the compendious works of Victor 
or Eutrophis may confirm what we have gleaned 
from these sources, but Iiardly add another fact to it. 
Nevertheless, Trajan possesses an advantage over the 
otlier emperors, in tlie remains still existing of his 
con'cspondence in the letters of Pliny, which bring 
out not only the manners of the times, but in some 
degree the character of the prince also, and bear 
ainple testimony to his minute vigilance and un¬ 
wearied application, his anxiety for his subjects' well¬ 
being, the ease with which he conducted his inter¬ 
course with his friends, and the ease with which he 
inspired them in return.* Trajans’ letters bespeak 


* We Are stmek in pernstTig thi« corrcipondence wi^lbe apparent 
(ibaence it betrAji of general principloi of gOTigrtim^nt*, Iti ^eveiy 
cinciT^enc/the prefect pat a a direct queation lIBr tha ‘ Thd 

emperor replies with a special answer. The breritf, po^ and figonr 
of liis replies bespeak hfi sense and judfliment The letter of the 
scries, in winch be grante a favour to his correspondent, ia a grace- 
fnl inatancB of his courtesy as well as biskindneu. 

VOL. VIII, Y 
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the polished gentleman no leas than the statesman. 
Such too ifl the common ienour of all our evidence 
OQ this head. Trajan was fond of society, and of 
educated and even literary society. He was proud 
of being known to associate with the learned, and 
felt himself complimented when he bestowed on the 
rhetorician Sion the compUment of carrying him 
in his own chariot.’ That such refinement of taste 
was not incompatible lirith excesB in the indulgenceg 
of the table, was the fault bf the times, and more 
particularly, perhaps, of the habits of camp life, to 
which be had been so much accustomed. Intemper* 
ance was always a Koman vice, and though Augustus 
might be remarkable for his sobriety, it would be 
wrong to infer from the examples of Nerva, Trajan, 
and his next successor, Hadrian,*‘that the leaders of 
society at Rome had degenerated in the second cen¬ 
tury from those of,the first, and of ages still earlier. 
Sulla and Cato the Geneor, Julius Csesar and Anto¬ 
nins, were firee livers in all respects, and only less 
notorious for their excesses at table than Tiberius 


and Claudius, inasmuch as the greatness of their 
general character overahadowed their littlenesses.* 


The affability of the prince, and the freedom with 
'W'hidh he exchanged with his noWes all the 
ftpIrtiSd offices of ordinary courteBt and hospitality, 
bathing, sapping^,, or hunting as an equal 
in their company, coostltated one of lus greatest 


^ Philoitr, VUL S^hiAt^ r, 7*: W jurr 0 ^^ olSa, B4 its 

ifmvrdtf* Comp. Orat, v, on the pbiloAOphon patroniied 

by the croperors. 

* F<>r the eridenoe of Trajan^s intemperance Eee XHoHi IxvHJ. 74 
Victor, 1^,., Ep(t tS, Spartian, Hadr, 3,| l.anipdd. Ahx. 
$ev, 39.j p. 23*; and comp. Fruncket JVajfflitif, 

p. 6ft4.; “ Wie on xlii^ipp 'von M&cedonien und ficmem AdoJt an 
Alexander H, and aeiner Gencralen, die Uebertreibung dea Genusks 
bei BacchanaTieEi gerugt soil Trajan, wie Nerva, Hadrian tind 
ondere Zeitgenoisen, einen froh lichen Trunk geliebc b&ben*’* The 
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charms in the eyes of a jealous patriciate which had 
seen its masters too often eingrosBed by the fiatteries 
of freedmen, and atSU viler associates. Bat Trajan 
enjoyed also the distinction^ dear in Boman eyesi of 
a fine figui>e and a noble oonntenance* In ^ture 
he eice^ed the common height, and on public o^ 
casions, when he loved to walk bareheaded in the 
midst of the senators, his grey hairs gleamed con¬ 
spicuously above the crowd* His' features, as we 
may trace them immistakeably on bis^ mnumerable 
busts and medals, were regular, and his face was the 
litst of the imperial sericfi that retained the true 
Koman type, not in the aquiline nose only, but in 
tlie broad and low forehead, the angular chin, the 
tinn compressed lips, and generally in the stem 
compactness of its structure.* The thick and straight- 
out liair, smoothed over the brow without a curl or 
u parting, marks the simplicity of the man’s cha¬ 
racter in a voluptuous age which delighted in the 
culture of flowing or friizlcd locks. But the most 
intereating characteristic of the figure I have so 
vividly before me, is the look of painful thought, 
which seeruB to indicate a constant sense of over- 
whohuing responsibilities, honourably felt and bravely 
borne, yet, notwithstanding much assumed cheerful¬ 
ness and self-abandonment, ever irritating the nerves 
and weighing upon the conscience. 


habits of Philip and Alekander were of Bemi-barbaiiftTis con* 
trasted with the polished self*refitraiiit of the Greeks, bat the Romaaa 
had nerer adopted the Grecian poHsh in ihta particalar. 

' Wincketmann has observed that geiieraU; in the buBt« of Botnan 
emperors th^ Jips are cloBcd, indleafing peouliar reserve aa<i dignity, 
free from huitian paasioas and emotiona^ A aimiiar feeling may be 
traced in the earliest Greek atatacs^ bat it wa^f not retained even by 
the Greeks in their repreaentation of dmaUioa*^ So a Statue of ApoUo 
IS described by PropertSas {ii* 23.); . i ; 

^ Hie equidem Pheebo visus mfbi pulchnor rjpeo 
Marmareus iacita camen /tiarc lyra,*' 

F 2 
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The history of Trajan’s roign is now brought down 
to the moment of his last departure from the city, 
A abort interval of Eastern warfare still remains 
between this epoch and his death j but the incidents 
of his latter years belong to another conneiion of 
ovents, and it will be convenient here to close the 
summary of bis conduct and character* 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


Elftict of tho Fkvinn reaction on Rotnan literature—Compariion of 
Lucan and Siliua Italtcut• of Seneca and Quintilian.—Pliny the 
naturalisL—&:;fao1a£tiu truininf^.—Juircnai compared with Persiua; 
Statiuit with Ovid: Martio] with Horace.—The hiatoriana; Tacitus: 
ingenuity of his plan.—His prejudices and miarepresentutionc,— 
Prevalence of biography. —Tacitus and Suetomua. — Uncritical 
spirit of historical compoeUion.'-^MeTnoirs and correapundence,—^ 
Pliny the younger.—I d terest attaching to bis letters.—^Mutual 
upproximatioiiof the philosophical aceta.—-Prevalence of suicide.— 
CorcUiu&'^Silius.—Altia.-.*-Corruption of society.—JUUitary 
nianners.—Life among the intelligent noUea.^—Spurinna.—Pliny 
iho elder.^PUnj the younger. — Villas of the nobility. —The 
Laurentlne and Tuscan of Pliny.—The Sunentine of Pollius.— 
Decline oi uiaflculine charactci' among the Romans.—Kxceptions.— 
Tacitus and Juvenal masculine writers.—Contrast in their tempers, 
—Lust champions of Roman ideas. 


latest chapters have supplied a narrative of 
political events^ illustrated by personal an- 
cedotes, and by such accounts of the raonu- ef#he Fitvi«j 
ments of t he age as might serve to animate 
and explain it. We may now, in ttirn, devote a 
special section to the moral fsspect of Roman society 
during the period thus reviewed, the reigns, namely, 
of Vespasian and his two sons, of Nerva and of Trajan; 
and, in so doing, we must observe again how strongly 
the Flavian period is marked by the reaction from 
the spirit of the Claudian empire* The establish¬ 
ment of the monarchy had kindled, as we have seen, 
the imagination of the RomanSt Hard, selfish, pro¬ 
saic as they naturally were, they had been roused to 
enthusiasm by the greatness of Julius, the fortune of 
Augustus, the wild magnificence of Gains, the grace 
and accomplishments of Nero* In their fond ^mi¬ 
ration of the glorious objects thus presented to them. 
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they had iDvested the men themselves with the attri¬ 
bute of divinity, their gevernment with a halo of 
immortality. They were persuaded that the empire 
itself, under the rule of thia celestial dynasty* was an 
effluence from the divine regimen of the world; and 
they consented to regard the freaks of caprice and 
madness from which, as from the disturbances of tlie 
elements, they occasionally suffered, as mysterious 
but perhaps neceasary evils.^ Meanwhile they re¬ 
velled without stint or misgiving in luxury, extrava¬ 
gance, and every vicious indulgence. No ahajde of 
apprehension for the future had yet passed over the 
festivals and orgies in which wealth and greatness 
rioted among them. The eternity of Borne, and the 
immutability of her fortunes, were supposed to be 
established in the decrees of fate* Her universal 


empire was the theme of poets and declaimers; and 
the idea that the Latian Jupiter was the lord of all 
the world, which he held as it were in tmst for tiie 
children of Bom ulus, was impressed without doubt' 
or question on the minds of her exulting citizens* 
The monstrous follies of Nero^s latter years had, 


doubtless* more effect in unsealing rnen^s 

Kstiocfton of - ■ _ ij* ■_* XT'* 

ib« cwnui eyes than hie cruelties or extortions* xiia 

etrthiwlAMh. 1.1^1* 

dancing and singing revolted their preju¬ 
dices more than his proscriptions and confiscations. 
Their god had at last made himself contemptible, 
and the petulance which rebuked the worshippers 
of leeks and crocodiles in Egypt, was startled in its 
turn by the vileness of the human idol which it con¬ 
descended itself to worship* Nevertheless, in the 
absence of any foreign opinion which could act upon 
the sentiments of the Romans, it might have been 


* Lucan, PharaaL L 37.; ^Scelera ipM ntfasqua Hac mercede 
pUccot” The Rofnant hmd doubden- applied to their own caae the 
avn« rcawnittg which they addre«eed to their subjects; **Qiieiuedo 
Btcrilit^m aut niuiiQB ttnbrea, et cetera nacune mala, it4 vel 

aTUitiina dominantiuziL tolerate/' Tec^ Bisi. ir. 74. 
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ioDg before this surprise or shame was roused to actioiL 
Even Nero’s frivolities would never, perhaps, have 
been resented in armB by the senate, nor by the 
classes whose feelings the senate represented, had not 
the blow been first struck from the camps in the 
provinces, within which all the vigour, and most of 
the prejudices, of old Rome had t^en refuge. The 
conviction which flashed upon the world from Galba’s 
Spanish leaguer, that a prince could be created else¬ 
where than at Rome, was in itself a revolution. The 
ripening tradition of a hundred years was in an in¬ 
stant blighted. The quick suoceasion of pretenders 
each clothing himself for a moment in the purple, 
and passing swiftly across tlie stage, disaipat^ what 
remained of the OacBarean enthusiasm. Vespasian 
succeeded to a realm weary of illusion and disposed 
to obedience. 


The blindness of this obedience may be estimated 
from the ease with which men conformed 
^to the example of their new ruler’s ant^ue ^ 
and homely character. The solid virtues 
of^ Ae founder of the Flavian dynasty ex* 
posed mure strongly than ever the tinsel brilliancy 
of Nero. The sobered feeling of the age is vividly 
impressed on the remains of its literature. The 


writings of the Flavian period present little oompiriiooof 
of the lawlesa force and feverish extra- 


vagance which so geneialiy mark the 
Claudian. The enthusiasm of the Romans had been 


quelled. Their compoBitionfl are now subjected to 
more careful revision; they aim at exactness and 
completeness; they study artistic development- They 
exhibit the results of a conscious self-command, and 
already betray the effects of the new system of aca¬ 
demic training disseminated through the schools by 
Vespasian. The contrast between the style of the 
two eras, ao little removed in time, but so widely 
separated in ideas and sentiments, may be illustrated 
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by a comparwou of parallel writers. Thus, for in* 
stance^ we may set Lucan side by side with 
KiiutiuHw*. Silius Italicue, Both were men of aifluence 

and noble birth; both well versed in the liberal 
knowledge of their time; both familiar with the 
court, the one with that of Nero, the other with that 
of the Flavian emperors, and with the high-hreil 
society that flitted through it. The death of the one 
was precipitated by his own uncontrolled but gene¬ 
rous impetuosity, while Silius cultivated patienct^ 
under the sway of emperors bad and good indiffer¬ 
ently, lived in safety to a ripe old age, in the enjoy¬ 
ment of every civil honour, and at last perielied by 
his own act and will, when sated witli life, and 
harassed by an incurable malady, he I'esolved to finish 
his career by abstinence, and resisted the dissuasions 
of his friends through the long-protracted agony of 
a theatrical Both devoted tliemselves to poet¬ 

ical composition, and exulted in the applause of their 
contemporaries not less than in the hopes of an en¬ 
during reputation*® They shared a kindred taste, 
sileo, in their choice of themes; for both made'the 
rare selection of a national event for the subject of 
tin epic, and both entered on their tasks in the spirit 
of rhetoricians ratlier than of poets* But their mode 
of execution was widely different. Lucan, with less 
imagination and less invention than any one perhaps 
of the great masters of epic song, is the most inde¬ 
pendent and self-sufficing of them all* He displays 

' Siliitfl wAa ActtiAlly & little the elder af the two^ butXiit'an died 
A.D. €5 At the Age of twcnty^six, SUiuA wba liring nearly forty yoAra 
later, and composed his poem ander Domitian, at least twenty years 
'after ilie date of the Fhanalta. 

* Tlje contemporary repotaiion enjoyed by Lucan is shown by the 
well-known line of Juvenal, Sat vU. ** Contentu 9 foma j#ceat 
Luctnis in hortts Marmorcia/' The eetiznAtlon in which Silius was 
held, may be judged inm several compliments paid him by Martial 

and Pithy* 
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throughout a daring disregard for precedent and au¬ 
thority, He venerates no master; he' follows no 
model; he had never studied, one is almost tempted 
to imagine that he bad never read, VirgiL He seems 
liardly to lor^k forward from one of his cantos to an¬ 
other, exhibits no unity of purpose, aetr^ forth no 
moral, proposes to us no hero* Nevertheless, in 
spite of this defiance of all rules and traditions, he 
succeeds, by the mere force of veliemence and auda¬ 
city, in persuading us to admit him within the hall owed 
^circle of the master spirits of poetry* Sill us, on the 
contrary, creeps, while Lucan bounds, and almost 
flies. Silius writes with all the principles of art in 
his head, and all the works of the great models ranged 
in order round his desk* His tropes and similes 
seem to be selected from a common-place book, and 
he seldom ventures to describe a striking incident, 
without invoking the rhythm and diction of the singer 
of the jEneid.* But even the sustained and agree¬ 
able correctness of liis fifteen thousand verses almost 
<le8erves our admiration, and we fee] that such a 
poem could hardly have inherited the immort-ality 
which is so large a sliare of fame, had not its editors, 
its transcribers, and its readers, regarded it, in some 
sense, as the representative of an epoch, and impor¬ 
tant for its just conception.® For Silius does, in 
fact, represent to us the refined, the highly instructed, 
the now tamed and sobered patrician of the Flavian 
era, to wlioin tlie early history of his conntiymea 
was a fit subject fur ideal description, but bore no 
practical reference to the circumstances around him, 

* crittdm qn SUius Italiciii) ^'Senbebnt ctimuna majore 
evt^ qufttn inifcnto*' (Eimt. iiu 7*}, may be taken €ls a. nmtu» fof the 
Ucemrj character of tJje ogc. 

* It should bo observed^ however, tliat tho poem of Skliui Itallcut 
Gcema to have bee;i lonir ]o£t to the aneiontt, who never quote it, and 
which wAA first mode known to us liy the aceidenral discovery of a 
singlv fnanuftciipt in the fiaecnth century* Eihr, Ge«Ci^ der ESiftisch^ 
LUeruturt i. 25S* 
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In Ms mind politics are a mere blaiik. He ueitlier 
reflects on the present, nor regrets the pasL To him 
the warriors of the old republic are no longer the 
men of the forum and the capital, such as he sees 
before his own eyes; they have passed into the twi¬ 
light of and demigods* To him Scipio is a 

second Hercules, the achiever of labours, the tamer 
of monsters, the umpire of the divinities of Pleasure 
and Virtue, Uanmbal is an ogre or giant of romance, 
who seems to vanisli at the catastrophe of the story 
in a tempest of flame or cloud.^ But the Hstli^s 
complacence with which such a poem as the Puni^ 
must have been written and perused, and the faint 
applause its recital must have elicited, plainly reveal 
to us the spirit of moderation and mediocrity whidi 
had succeeded, in the high places of Roioan society, 
to the whirlwinds of passion and licentiousness. 

A similar comparison may be instituted between 
senm nA 1^0 most eminent prose writers of these 
quiatsuiu periods, Seneca and Quintilian. There is 

a striking correspondence between these celebrated 
men in many particulars* Both were Spaniards by 
origiB, and were bred, we may euppoee, in the same 
school of florid rheti>ric, which was supposed to im¬ 
part a peculiar flavour to all their conn try rnen^s com¬ 
positions. Each was attached to the imperial court 
of his own era; for Quintilian, after a first transient 
visit to Home, is said to have come over from Spain 
in the train of Galba, and became, in course of time, 
the favoured tutor of Domitian’a nephews. Both 
were raised from moderate station to high official 
rank and distinction. As regards the natural bias of 
their genius, both devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
to the instruction of their age, and became teachers* 

^ SiL Ital XT. so. foUt xvii. 614.. 

Mihi Batque Buperqne 
"Ut me DardAHiffi matreSi atqoe ltdl% tellmi, 

Dum vivam, exspci;tent, nee pacem peetan nonnL” 
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or rather preachers^ of the doctrineB which lay nearest 
to their hearts. If philosophy was the religioa of 
Seneca, the rights and dntioa of the tme orator were 
held in no less sacred estimation by QuintUiaQ^ and 
the author of the well-known InetitutioTi of a Speaker 
believed that he was training his pupil in ihe path 
of virtue, while equipping him for a public career.^ 
But ^th these points of analogy between them, no 
two masters of Latin speech stand in more marked 
contrast to one another in all that regards the ac¬ 
quired qualities of taste and judgment. In his stilted 
truisms or transparent par^oiee Seneca represents 
an age of overweening presumption and pretence, 
while the sound sense of Quintilian has been justly 
admired by all sober critics. Following in the wake 
of u period abandoned to the false glitter of rhetorical 
fancy, Quintilian seta himself, with unerring instinct, 
to correct the prevailing theories of rhetorical com¬ 
position, and restore the true standard of taste. His 
judgment is independent and originaL Opposed as 
he is to the errors of his time, he does not rush back 
precipitately to an earlier and purer age for his 
models. He knows of no perfect age of oratory, no 
absolute example of eloquence. His mind is open 
to excellence in any quarter, and he can see blemishes 
in every school, and in every master of the art. None 
perhaps of his critical canons would be questioned in 
the most enlightened age of rhetorical criticism i nor 
do we now dispute the justice of any sentence pro¬ 
nounced from hifi tribunal on the heroes of ancient 
literature. If, indeed, as he says himself of oratory, 
the student who admires Cicero has already advanc^ 
far in the art of which Cicero was so noble an orna¬ 
ment, so we may affirm, that to appreciate Quintiliau*s 

' Tbia feeling' m«iy be traced Almost througHout QaiutiliAit^a work; 
but it is diaiinctly expressed in tha preface: ^^OtAUircm Autcin msti- 
tuimtia ilium pcrrcctum, qui cHse Tiiij] vir bonus non, potest’’ ^ ^ « 

** sit orator vir taLis; qni Terc sajjjens ai>|i«!lAri potest*’ 
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judgments is to have mastered the theory of literary 
composition,' It would have been impossible for the 
age of Claudius and Nero to have produced a work 
so tolerantj so temperate^ so sage as the Inatitutio^iy 
and we must acknowledge the significance of the 
revolution it denotes in the taste and feeling of the 
people* 

It may be presumed that Quintilian represents a 

r\iuy tue class of contemporary criticSj and that his 
nttnTAUu. careful discrimination of the rules of com¬ 
position was strictly in the faeliion of his day. But 
we know individuals only, and we can only compare 
together individual examples* The ecentific method 
of the Bomans in the department of literary criticism, 
exemplified in this grammarian, contrasts widely with 
their vague empiricism in natural philosophy, as re¬ 
flected in the work of tlie elder PlinyH. In point of 
time, indeed Pliny may be claimed for either of the 
generations we are now considering; and the contrast 
before us is not so much of two successive epochs, as 
of ordinary training in two several branches of know¬ 
ledge, It is only to the moral sciences indeed, as 
taught among the Komana, that the term training 
can be fairly applied. In natural philosophy they 
were left to pick up knowledge by desultory reading, 
or casual observation, without system or analytic in¬ 
struction of any kind. Even the extensive profes¬ 
soriate of the Flavian and later emperors comprised 
no chairs for the teaching of mathematics, astronomy, 
geography, or any branch of natural histoiy. The 
crude and unwieldy encyclopaedia of the 
Hwtory has been preserved, in all probability, by its 
being the only great repertory of facta of the kind 
to which the inquirers of Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages could refer; and this happy accident 
has revealed to us the remarkable deficiency of 

^ QctintiL i. 112,; “Illfi: h jvofcct^ scitil cui CfoeroTold* 

Comp* § 125., his unfATOiirablti judj^meut of Seneoii. 
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Koiiiun civilization in thia particular* Amaased from 
a boundless variety of BOureea, and from writers^ botli 
Greek and Latin, of every degree of credit^ the data 
presented by Pliny embrace a wonderful amount of 
correct observation and true' tradition; but the 
assiduous collector seems to have exercised little 
judgment, and depending almost wholly on books, 
made a very imperfect use of his own eyes and eiL* 
perience* He cares not to discriminate between his 
authorities; he does not compare, digest, select and 
reject; he simply accumulates, till his judgnaent be¬ 
comes paralysed, as it were, by the weight imposed 
upon it* Oppressed ivith the immensity and multi¬ 
formity of Nature, the stores of which are thus un¬ 
rolled ill a confused and shifting scroll before him, 
Pliny does not demand a Purpose and a Providence 
to maintain the liurmony which lie fails to appre¬ 
ciate; he denies the existence of the law which he 
cannot perceive, and, in the craven spirit of his age, 
takes refuge in the shadowy dream-land of Pantheism 
from the perplexity in which his own empiricism 
involves him* The works of Nature are to him 
Nature itself, and Nature itself is the God of Nature*' 

It would seem that the establishment of the pro¬ 
fessorial system throughout the empire by Vespa- 

* Flin. Hitt* NaL it. I, folL: ^^Mundum . , * . numeo eAic crodl 
par tst, fGtemuTQ, inanen^um, neque gcnltum nequu ititerJcurum 
unquam,.... Idem ixram optijs;, et rerum ipsa natura. . . .. 

Solem mandi case tctlaa animam ac planina mentem i haiic principale 
notune regtnicn ac immca credere Hcct* « * * Qiiisquia eat Deus, ai 
TOodo est aliue, ct quacunqae in parte^ totus eat Gcnsua, toius risoa, 
totna audituBf toius utiimii tQtua suL . * * . Deua est mortali jut are 
mortaleno, etc. . * . Zprenit tunen . * . aibi ipaa mortalitas nutaea, 
quonunos ctiani plana de Deo conjectnlto eseoL Toto qutppe iqaDdo 
et lociH ompibmit omnibij&quc boria omnium Tocibus ForiuoiL aeU in- 
vocatur* * * . Para alia ct hano pellit, oatroque suo etentus asaignat. 
imscendi legibna* .... Sodcre coeptt atinteatia haw, pariterque et 
erudjUtm vulgna et mde in cam curan: vudU. . . . Imi^erfectsi rero 
in homino nature: pneetpua aelatia nc Dutim qaidem posse omnia. 
* < * per qua declaratur baud dubic nature potentiat idqni: case qnod 
Deum TOcamaa.” 
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fiian, further amplified by his Buceessors, helped to 
unfold tbd characteiisticB we remark in the 
.choiS«S mind and literature of the age before us. 

The compositions of the Flavian era* it will 
be rea^y allowed* are impressed with the features 
of aconifuiy and finish* and may be advantageously 
compared* in this respect* with the loose and some* 
Vhat aimless style of the writers of the age preceding, 
who bad been trained by the declaimeia only, Silius, 
Statius, and Valerius FJaccus are poeta of the School 
and the Academy, They have ii^ibed the lessons 
of conventional criticism under methodical and sen¬ 
sible teachers, men of Quintilian^e stamp; and they 
have sought and won, after many essays, the prizes 
of Alba and the Capitol, The satires of Juvenal are 
more definite in their scope than those of Persius. 
There is no vagueness of aim,*no mistiness of lan¬ 
guage, about the Flavian nionilist, the Academic pro* 
feesor of virtue. The crimes and vices he denounces 


are pilloried in the public eye; every line as it speeds 
along, flings its daH of conttiiuely upon them; and 
' we rise from perusing any one of his pieces (except 
the Sixteenth, which is probably, and the Fifteenth* 
which is possibly not his own) with the feeling 


JUTfQKl COHO- 


pmTeil wUt\ 


that there is not a ,vee»e deficient nor a 
verse redundant, throughout it F(n the 
defects of PersiuB, youth may be pleaded 


in excuse: such, however, a;s wc liave received them. 


his poems want this steadiness of aim } and we often 
pause in reading them to hesitate and reflect, and 
after all to little purpose* in order to grasp hie ob¬ 
ject, The satires of l^ersius are the natural product 
of an age which advanced words above things* and 
urged the writer to seek a momentary triumph for a 
smart or sounding phrase* rather than give lasting 
satisfaction to his readers bv the intere^ of a sos- 
taiued argument. 

Another star in the Flavian constellation* another 
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produc^t of the same era, is the brilliant poet Sta¬ 
tius. The Academic literature of Rome 
was a refined adaptation of the style first gmdtr™' 
created at Aleiandria bv the lecturers of the 
Museum under the sunsliine of court patronage. 
Autimachufi^ whose poem on the war of Thebes is 
sjiid to Iiave been the model of the epic of Statins, 
was a forerunner of the Alexandrian school; but, in 
taking for bis guide this ancient master, the acoom- 
piitthed Roman allowed himself some licence, and 
studied superior refinement. The chief points in¬ 
deed of incident and character in a theme so trite 
had become arbitrarily fixed, and the Flavian critics 
would hardly suffer a new competitor for the prize 
of excellence to depart widely from his formula- 
Auiidst all the licentiousness of prevailing unbelief, 
the inytholgy of tlui poets was as much a matter of 
conventional treatment as the sacred painting of the 
Middle Ages; and we must bear in mind,that much 
in their mode of treatment which seems to us vapid 
and jejune, appeared far otherwise to a, generation 
whicli saw it in the light of an established tradition. 
As regards bis subject, Statius walks in fetters: he 
ccjuld not create or innovate. Nevertheless, there is, 
perhaps, uo ancient epic so perfect in form and argu- 
meut as the Thebaid, Its story is the most compact 
ot all; its incidents and characters, however palely 
delineated, arc not less various in proportion to its 
length than those of the Iliad; its unity is undoubt- 
ctlly more complete* If it wants the central figure 
which predominates over the vicissitudes of the 
yEiicid, it presents us instead with a grand procession 
of Seven Heroes of etpial fame and prowess, in all 
tlui sevenfoid blaaie of their legendary glory. But 
tbfi versifier of a cultivated ago and a refined society 
cannot impart a sustained and lofty interest to a 
story purely mythoiogical: and the contemporariee 
of Statius felt, we may believe, as much as modern; 
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readers, that it was not for the story that hb ]>oem 
woH to be studied- The inerits of this admirable poH. 
are such as detract from, rather tlmn enhance, ttio 
proper charm of epic sonfr, Statius is a miiiiaWre- 
painter, employed hy the freak of a patron or from 
some peculiar miriapprehension oi his own powers, 
on the production of a great historic picture* ** Every 
part, every line, every shatle is touched and re¬ 
touched; approach the canvas and examine it with 
glasses, every thread and hair hits evidently received 
the utmost care, and taken the Wt polish; but, step 
backwards, and embrace the whole coinpoaititm in 
one gcizo, and the general effect is confused from 
want of breadth and largeness of treatment. 

The Thebaid was recited, wo may believe, in por¬ 
tions to counoisricurs and critics, and the author was 
doubtless misled by tlm applause which naturally was 
excited by the exquisite finish of successive periods. 
A genteel mob assembled on the day of each pro¬ 
mised performance, and the youth of Italy carried 
off the fragments in their memory, and repeatjcd them 
to the admiring circles of their acquaintance*^ Assu¬ 
redly their judgment would have been modified, had 
they stayed to view the composition in its full pro¬ 
portions; and tlie author hiniself would have done 
more justice to his powers, could he have renounced 
the insidious flatteries of his age, and written in 
patience and solitude for immortalitVi* The genius 


* Juvenal, vii. 82*: 

" Currttur ad voeem jaeundam ct caririeri 
Thebaidos, Icatani b:cit cum Statiaji urbem 
Promhitque diem*” 

Compare die author^^ ^clf-cougrattjlatioQa* Thefh xii, in flu*: 

** Itala jam studio disc it memoratque juventUB*^ 

^ Thus the outline of the de^ciiption of tlie dcatlt of AniphianauB 
{Theb, vit 690-S23*), relieved from many tinact oruameptd mid 
laboured efibeta, ia ouc of the noblest flighta of poetry i and the dU-^ 
covery of Achilles among the deughte» of Lycomede* {Achili ib 
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of StatiuB may bear oomparison in some respects with 
that of Ovid, while tlje contrast which strikes us at 
once in the perusal of their works is just such as 
would result froTo the different character of their 
times. The author of the Tliebaid, the Acbilleid, 
and the Sylvae is hardly inferior in readiness and 
ferUlity to the dUtinguished singer of the Metamor¬ 
phoses, the Heroides. and the Art of Love* But while 
the earlier writer is Buffered by the t^te of his era 
to riot in the wanton indulgence of hia humour, and 
let his fancy rove witli loose imtrani in died graces, the 
latter is subjected to strict curb and rein, his paces 
i\Tii those of the manege, mti of nature; all is art, 
all is disc'ipUne and trainings every effect is exqui- 
rite in itself, but the effort- is too apparent in tlje 
author, and the strain on the mind of the'reader too 
fatiguing* Ovid lost half his strength by his Ucen* 
tious exuberance ; iStatiiis deprives himself of his real 
vigour by Bwatlnug his owii limbs in bandages* A 
true instinct is charmed neilher by tlie splay foot of 
flic mountiiin peasant girl, nor by the U)rtured limb 
(if the (Chinese lady of fashion, 


Almost every group of tliree or four lines in Statius 


in itself an idea, perhaps aeon- 
('CiL a pb^y of thought or of words; it fastens 
itself like st burr on the memory: such is 


cranial coin- 
paTTd with 
|[ 4 ru«- 


thi" diatinctness of his vision, such the elaborate 


accuracy of his touch* Tlie epigram is the crowning 


result of this eluhorat* terseness of diction, and this 
lucid percept urn of the aim in view* The verses of 


t 


1^00.)* though a little overlaid with words, is instinct wilh gcnuiae 
imai^ination; 

. . , “ cum gmnde tubn^ sic jassuSi Agjrtea 

Insonuic ***,,«* 

III]us iniact^Xi ceciderc a pectore -vestes; 

Jam clypcuA, brevierque manu coKsUJtiitttr hcLsta; 

XI Ira fidcF, Itbucttmquo htimeris excedf'te visus^ 
^toiumquc dueem: tan turn siibita arm a caloiqu^ 

Xfnriins Aorrenrfo /iffc Pcnatcft . . , 

VOL. Tin, U 
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Martial axe the cjiiintessence of the Flavian poetry, 
The point to which he sharpens liis conceptions 
U the laist triumph of that verbal exactness and 
chanical ingenuity to which we pay a tribute of lianlly 
^ Jess admiration in Statius and Valerius Flaccus. The 
carefv^l felicUy of Horace is reproduced in Alartial 
Tinder the form which moat aptly befits the later a^e 
in which he flourished ^ The lyrics of the Augustan 
period are characteristically represented. by the epi¬ 
grams of the Flavian, The style of Maitial has indeed 
this advantage over that of Horace^ that he gors 
always straight to his point, and there can be nri 
misconception of hia drift; while'Horace aecuis 
sometime to wander from his purpoae^ to lose hiin- 
'fielf and leave hold^ at least for a moment, of his 
subject There are several of the Odes the exact 
scope of which tho critics cannot aafcertain; the 
leading idea is sometimes lost at the outset and un¬ 
recovered to the end*^ As regards this uncertainty 
of aim, the Eclogucfl even of the correct and self- 
poflaesaed Virgil may be contrasted with the Sylva" 
of Statiue* Among the thirty poems of this Flavian 
collection, there is none about the scope and meaning 
of which there can be any question ; none in which 
the leading idea is'lostor overlaid by tliick springing 
fancies ; while more than one of the Kclognes rcjnaijjis 
to this day an insoluble problem t^) the interprefer 
This again may be not^ as a direct result of the 
syfirt^matic education, the academic or professorial 
trainings of the Flavian period. 

In the department of poetical composition this 

' Thus w'e must look for the help of allegory to cscplain Od. I 14, 
15., iih 4. In Hi. 2, S* 27 and others—ftrtor cqnia aurif^a”—the 
poet £ceiD& to lose hi& command of Pegasus. Thk cnrolese^netiK is 
potisibly studied and may porhips be effectfte oceordiDg to the 
proper idea of dlthyrambicaj btti it w woith while to eoatrut it with 
tiie ncatneas and precree exacatlDn of Scottos or Mortki 

* Saoh, for Instatrce, are the first, fbnr^' end the eighth 
eclogue. j ' " 
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precision of aim and studied completeness of eiecu- 
tinn tend to prosaic and positive results* 

They lead the mind to dwell on material SUSfuJS 
objects, as the most proper for accurate de- ***' 
lineation* Hence the poetry of the Flavian age in 
generally limited in its range, and refers mostly to 
l h(^ material elements of the civilization which lies 
within the immediate scope of its vision- If it ven¬ 
tures to unfold to an unbelieving age the mystic law 
of ancient stipernaturaligm, it invests traditions and 
If-geiids with tlie hard colouring of modern actuality. 
Tlie nymphs and heroes of Statius seem copied from 
the courtiers of the Palatine; the Medea of Valerius 
Flaccus is a virago of the imperial type, a LolUa or 
an Agrippina- In history, however, wlsich, at the 
period now before ua, has outstripped poetry in in¬ 
terest and value, the tendencies of the age produce 
new and important consequences. An age of positive 
thought develops legitimate history* The historian 
of the Flavian era is no longer a chronicler or a 
romancer* He may seek perhaps to mould the trtith 
to his own prejudices; but he is not a mere artist, 
indifferent to truth altogether* He is a philosopher, 
and recognises a missiou* He has his own theories 
of society and politics; the events of the period 
before him group themselves in his mind in certain 
natural combinations, according to the leading idea 
to which they are subordinated* If he is a man of 
imagination, be paints the world from the type im¬ 
pressed on his own organs of vision, MTictbcr or not 
the facts hv. correctly represented, they are at least 
true to him; he describes what lie sees, or really 
fancies that he sees* Works that be^ir this stamp of 
imagination are immortal* Their details may lx* 
ineiact; the genius by which they ai^ produced jnay 
be uncritical; but their general effect is strong and 
vivid, and they leave a mark behind them which 
cannot be effaceil, Appian traces the annals of man- 
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kind along the lines by which the various races atul 
Api^t.nw,*! countries arc politically connected with 
ptuuich, Komc, In Plutarclde mind^ on the contrary, 
history is the painting of individual eljaraeter. Kach 
writer works out his own conception in wulc contrast 
witli the other; hut ouch coUects and inarslmJs his 


tacts w'lth the sole object of illustrating it* 

Idvy, indecHl, the grout historian of the Augustan 

agOj writes with a st rong artd vivid pertw^p^ 
iST lion of the scenes and incidunU ho dcscrihe^, 

f [Try 

Tfie men whoso poHraite dcconito ilio long 
galleries' through which he roams, have a distinrl 
f^jnii and Hiaracter in his minilj and he puinti^ truly 
froiu the liuetmicnts before hinu Hut Livv's was 
not jiji age of Bpeeulatiou* He had no doctrine in 
histeuy or politicSj heyoiid u vague rouviction of the 
greatness and invincibility of Ihuiic, and an assur- 
rauce of her triumphant destiny. Very different is 
the case with Idvy's great rivalj Tacitus* subtler 
genius of the later period is reflected on the pages of 
this philosophic theoristj who constructs the histoiy 
of the empire with reference to a dojninant idea in 
Ids own ininik The object of Tacitus, <"onceived in 
the patrician school toivhich he had attaclied himself, 
is to show that the jsupremacy of Ihuno, lhc‘ hnul 
cause of her existence, depends on the prc'eminence 
of an oligarcliy, with whicli all her glories and suc¬ 
cesses are closely enlwined* He regjirds the dowufall 
of this caste under the (JassarCftn usurpation as the 
fridtful source of Hie degiculations und Tiiiserics l>y 
which her later career has been Rullied- Tlie empire 
lias been disgracini by tyranny, by profligacy, and base 
compliances at home; by defeats and humiliations 
iihroad* The free spirit of the Optiinale has been 
repressed, and hj has been couRfraiued to cringe, arid 
flatter, not patricians only of equal nobility with his 
own, but the meaner offspring of the lesser houBes; 
not nevFmen only, and unennobled Eom aus, hut even 
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Upstart fo rei gners and fran ch i sod bon d 11 len^ G real 

national disasters have indicated^ in rapid succession, 
tile disgust of the gods at the degeneracy of their 
chosen favour it es, at the contempt into which their 
own altars have fallen^ and the blasphemy by whicli 
divine honour have been extended to the vilest of 
mortals. The spirit and idea of Tacituses history is 
closely represented in the kindred epic of Lueau^ 
which only expresses more bluntly and witliout even 
the pretence nf historic impartialityj as was nuturat 
in a youth and a poet, the feeling of indignant dis¬ 
satisfaction common to b<jth. But, Tacitus, 
mature iu years and cool in temper, used 
more discTction in the handling of his theory than 
the reckless dcclaimer of five-and-twenty, Tlie plan 
of JjiKjan’s poruu entangles hiin in tlic causes of the 
revolution wliich they deplore and denounce iu 
common ; and we learn from some of the wisest as 
well as tHfe most eloquent verses in the Pkarsalia 
that the revolution, even in the eyes of an aristocrat, 
was unavoidable; that it was produced by the crimes 
and excesses of that very period of aristocratic domi¬ 
nation to whicli both look back with equal regret; 
that the Koman oligarchy fell by its own vices, vices 
inherent in its political coustitution, as well as by 
the strong rebound of its own victories and triumphs,* 
We perceive that its fall, once consummated, was final 
and irretrievable; that no honour or generosity inn 
Julius or an Augustus, no martial ardour in a Ti¬ 
berius, no dif^cration in a Cains or a Claudius, no 
dignity in a Nero could have restored the vital glow 
of u divine inspiration which had fled for ever with 
the Scipios and the Gracchi, 

It was, however, an error in Lucan thus to lift- the 
veil from the licentiousness of the era he affected 

' Lucati, PharauL i. 84 —*'Tu cauGA malorum FActa tribus 
domlnis commuQln Roma Et concussa fiden it multii utUi! 

bellajn/' 
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to lament* Tueitus, with more ^kill and prudence, 
draws the eyes of his audience from it alio* 
gether* I he historian commences his re- 
limii-Gfhji view of lioTimu affairs with the period 
which succeeds the revolution, after its tirst 
and immediate fruits been reaped, and the bene* 
htfi, undeniabk^ as tliey were, which it in the first 
instance produced, liail lost some of their original 
brightness in his count ryiueirs memory. The Ciefta- 
rean usurputi(,ui had run a course of sixty years— 
years of unexampled prosperity, aa Tacitus must 
himself have iieknf>wli*dged, had he set them fiiirly 
before bis eyas—when he takes up the thread of 
evenls, and devc^tes the htbourof his life to blazoning 
the disasters which have never ceased, as he pretends, 
to fiow from it. He coniines himself to the decline 
and fall of the system which Jjad now indeed passed 
its brief and fallacious prime. He traces the failing 
fortunes of the republic from the defeat of yarns, and 
the gloom diffused over the dly in the last days of 
Augustus by the uuticipatiou of a younger tyranny, an<i 
closes his gloomy review witli the fall of the last of 
the despots, the mean, the cniel, the jealoue Domi- 
tiand Thus he embraces precisely the whole period 
of disgrace and disaster by which the crimes of the 
Caesars were chastised; nor will be mar the com- 
pletenoHs of tliis picture by introducing into it the 
figures of those regenerators of the empire whom he 
himself lived afterwards to see, tJje record of whose 
virtue and fortune he reserves for the solace of his 
old age,^ His narrative of the civil wara which fol¬ 
lowed the death of ^lero, and of the three Flavian 
administrations, the first written, under the name 

^ Tac. Ann. i. 1,; " Con nil turn mihi p«nca do AngUfto et extrcoiM 
trad ere, mox Tibcril prmcipatuin ct cotersL.'' 

* Tflc. Jiut. t. i.t Quod ai vita tuppeditet principatam D. 
Ncrvue et impcnimi Trajaui, uberiorom aecurioremque materiui], 
aenectuti aepoeui.” 
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of Histories; while the account of the earlier period, 
known by the title of AmtalSf was produced Bubse- 
quently. The work which treats of contomporarj^ 
afihirs is more full in detail than the other> bui^we 
may believe that the author regarded the two as a 
i^iiigle whole; and it is possible that be may have 
contemplated them himself under a single title. The 
unity of their common design, as a lasting record of 
the Caesarean revolution traced to its distant conse¬ 
quences, would have been marred by a glowing 
peroration on the fame and prosperity of Trajan; nor 
do we know that Tacitus ever actually accomplished 
the labour of love which he anticipated as his crown¬ 
ing work. Perhaps, after all, he felt that the sens- 
ttnrial government of hia patron rested on no solid 
foundations, and shrank at the last moment from 
glorifying the meritpi of a (.Tonstitution which depended 
on the moderation of its chief alone. Yet we should 


have valtted as the noblest of legacies a temperakt 
and candid disquisition, hy one so acute and eloquent 
on the state of society which rendered Trajan^s rule 
the best then possible, and made the existence of so 
much good so lamentably precarious. 


In the absence of legal checks on the caprice or 
tyi’anny of the ruler, the dagger of the as- 
sasriin, or .at best the revolt of the legions, Siwi?'*" 
hafl been the last hope and safeguard of 
the classes obnoxious to his jealousy. The moral we 
should be tempted, at first sight, to draw from the 


history of Tacitus, is that the moderation of the 
Flavian empire was produced at last by the repeated 


examples of successful intrigue against the bad em¬ 
perors. But this would be a wrong conclusion. The 


moderation and justice of the virtuous princes, such 
as Vespasian and Trajan, was the effect of their 
personal character, combined with their fortunate 


circumstances, Vespasian was honoured for his mHU 
tary prowess, and feared for his military firmness; 
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but tbe sijiiplk'ity of Lts exempted biin fr<^m 

the temptation to outahine tlie miignutee of tbe city, 
and his frugal habits [sustained him in the patli of 
prabity and uprightness- Tbe personal modesty of 
Trajan was equal to that of his predecessor, and for 
the brilliant and costly momimcnts with which he 
loved to decorate tlic city he provided by foreign 
conquests, which at the same time kept Ids soldiers 
employed, an<l engrossed the at tention of his most 
restlcKS suhjects. He resided, moreover^ only occa¬ 
sionally in the capital, and was preserved by his 
martial occupations from the dangers of rivalry in 
show or popularity witli tln^ scions of historic fami¬ 
lies at Koine. The senators felt instinctively that 
their best security lay in their chiefs distant engage¬ 
ments. Hence the prepossession of Tacitus, which 
would otherwise seem unworthy of him, in favour of 
military renown. We have remarked hie smiers at. 
the peacefid disposition ascribed to earlier princes, 
and the contrast he exultingly indicaU^s between the 
pusillanimity of Tiberius, of Claudius, or of Nero, 
and the victorious ardour of Ida own patron. It was 
but too true, as the nobles were well aware, tliat thi^ 
liberties of Home, the pre-eminence, more properly, 
of the Roman optimatea, was only maintained, as far 
as it was maintained at all, under any of tlio em¬ 
perors, by the subjugation of the foreigner, and the 
overthrow of liberty abroad. Such is the theory 
carelessly avowed by Lucan; and the thoughtful 
historian, though more reticent in expression, betrays 
no more real respect for the dignity and common 
rights of man than the impetuous rhetorician of the 
Pj^arsalia^ 

* Thi« spirit nppenrs in many of Luenn'ti posm. Compare 

more p&nicularty i, S. folf., tIL 431. folE.- It is betrayed by Tuoitus 
wheicver he speaks of the foreign evAoirs of the empire, and of her 
contests with iWltons, with Oermans, or with Farthiani. The ^Life 
of A^tcola" is Atumoted with it throughont, nor is it banished oven 
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The theory of Koman politics t-o winch Tacitiw 
committed himself involved him in two ains 
against trutli and candour* We cannot read flf 

the Annals and liistaries with care and 
impartiality without perceiving that the 
author often allowshimgelf forejieat anecdotes which 
he knew to have no firm foundation, for the sake 
of illustrating the view he chooses to give of some 
prominent personages. No passage in the Annals 
t^xemplifies more strikingly tlie dissimulation im¬ 
puted to Tiheriiis, than the reception given to Se- 
jitniis’s suit for an imperial alliance. Yet the narra¬ 
tive, w^hatever its source, is highly embellished, if not 
wholly fahricated-^ Tacitus, we must say at least, 
gave it too easy credence, and flung over it a deeper 
colour, fpr the sake of the dark shade it casts on tlie 
characb^r of the arch dissembler. Nor is this, as has 
been shown, the only instance of his disregard for 
Iruthfulness in subservience to the demands of a 
theory, which required him to deepen the suspicions 
attaching to the character of so many of the Cassars, 
Again we must remark the artifice by which tlie 
crimes and vices of the emperors are arrayed iu 
evidence against the imperial government iUelf, and 
denounced as sins against the moral sense of an out¬ 
raged society. Even if we grant that there is no 
exaggeration in these hideous pictures, yet we must 
not allow the most accomplished of painters to dis¬ 
guise the important fact that such horrors belong to 
the age and the class, and not to tlie individual 
culprit only* The barbarities WTeaked hy Nero and 
Domitiaii on the highborn nobles of Rome were but 
the ordinary precautions of the trembling slave¬ 
holders whose lives were held from day to day by 
the tenure of pliyaical repression unrelentingly exer- 

from the “ Germany,” the subject of whkh aATordail a graceful op¬ 
portunity for renouncing and r^'gretting it. 

* See aborc in chapter atlv, of this history (Tac. Ann. iv. 39, 40,). 
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ciaeil against their own bondm<m. The existence ot 
slavery, and the lack of religious and inonii jjriii' 
ciple, whicli loosened the rivets of Pagan society, may 
account, for the atrocities coinmonly imputed to the 
inherent viciousness of the imperial system, or to the 
personal depravity of individual emperors. Tacitus 
himself was no doubt a master of slaves, and his 
writings bear, it must be confessed, the impress of a 
rooted disregard for the rights and feelings of human 
nature, apart from his own class and order, such as 
might naturally be engcndi!red by the social atmo¬ 
sphere around him. (In the other hand, few even of 
the gravest characters of our history were exempt 
from turpitudes which Imvc heaped especial infiimy 
on Tiberius and Nero. Such delinquencies must be 
weighed with constant refi*rence to a pc^culiar standard 
of morals. Even tlie mild and virhioiis Pliny allows 
himself to compose verses of a. nature which would 
indicate among us the most shameless indecency; 
and the list of names by which he excuses himself 
includes h large number of the first citizens of the 
free state as well as of the empire^ 

It is not necessary, however, to prove that both 
cnielty and the licentioiisBese of Roman 
SKMTtrfSi society date from some hundred years be- 
tiuti. establishment of the empire, and 

were the seeds rather than the fruit of the imperial 
despotism* A more specious charge against the 
empire is, that under its leaden rule little scope was 
left for the free and healtliy exercise of mind, and 

* Pliny, Fpp. iv, 14., v. 3., viL 4. Stich indi^eencics, ncAtlf ci- 
proesed m rerscA of Society, al^er ttuj mAnner Uie later Greek 
epigrammTgkt be veiled under the eaphemum of facetta 
or "elegant.'* Comp, "lunicis Bubductii facetus/* Hor. Sat, L S. S6., 
and the nae of the word In^HartiaPa epigrama od Sulpkia, x« 3S. S3. 
Although Tacitua himself is not mentioned by Pliny the 

writera of such ^^HendecasyJJablojy the fragroenuury DotJee of Pul- 
gentiuB in Mythol., “Corn. Tacitui in Jibro facetiamm/* may throw 
a rfiade of suspicion even over this grave philosopher 
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that the facilities curl^ed in their Intimate exercifle 
(‘xpeniled th e mse Ives on gross ni aterial interests, Not 
tlie Hisiori-fis only* but all the other works of Tacitne, 
are drawn up hItuosI uj the form of indictments 
iigninst ills own age, Tlie treatise on the Decliiw of 
Eloquence traces some of the worst symptoms of 
natkma] degeneracy, not only to the cljange in the 
laws, the work of chiefs and princes, but to the 
change in tnatiners, and especially in education, the 
same whlcii lihd been long before remarked and 
himonted by Horace, The Life of Agricola is a 
satire not only cm the timid and jealous emperor, 
Imt on the indiscipline of the legions, the incom¬ 
petency of the Commanders, the apathy and sensuality 
of society, with all which the great captain waged 
distinguished warfare, Tlie Ge't^any presents an 
elaborate contrast between the vicea of a polished 
iige and the virtues of barbarism. It is an alarum 
rung in the ears of a careless generation, more 
solemn and impressive in its tone, more interesting 
from its details, but hardly more sound than Lucan's 
rhetorical outcry on his countrymen's disgust at 
poverty, and eager greed of gold. It is -much to be 
regretted that the philosopher sliould not have recog¬ 
nised, any more than the poet, the regenerative 
tendencies of his age, and have lent them no support 
from his name and influence. The aim of the mere 
‘satirist is always profitiese and generally ill-directed, 
Not in the harsh and impracticable dogmas of Stoi¬ 
cism, nor merely in the lofty aspirations of Christi¬ 
anity, but even in the wise preaching of schools of 
eclectic monJists, whom shall further notice here¬ 
after, lay the germs of renovation; and we shall 
trace in another generation the action of a Dion, a 
Plutarch, an Apollonius, and lament that we cannot 
add to the list of Roman reformers the illustrious 
name of Tacitus, 

Such is the tmfaimesa into which the faiatorian is 
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Iwtrayed, in itUtmiptin^ to uphold the paradox that 
the corruj>t and tottering oligarchy of tlio 
Ar'-riilur^ senate under Pompeiusand Mih) the no- 
blest and strangest of govennnents, and the 
uionzm. more ilefensible pjiradox that just eucfi 

a government was restored under tlic auspices of Nervu 
and Trajan, We mnsifucknow!edgej indeedj that tlie 
same training in dialectic Kubtloties which urged him 
to maintain a political tJjO(>Tyj rendered liiin ge]ie- 
rally superior to the rhetorical declainiers before 
him. In philosophical remark Tacitus is more pro¬ 
found than Cicero, more just than Seneca; wldle 
none would prelend to compare him wdtb an inge¬ 
nious sophist like SallusU liorii in the reign of 
Claudius or Nero, he passed his early years in the 
gloomy silence of an age of terror, and the posts in 
which he was placed by ^'espasian and retained by 
Domitian, constrained him still to contriJ tlte utter¬ 
ance of the indignant patriotism boiling within liiinj 
The habit of looking to the emperor as the source of 
political action, natural to his pfjsition, would give 
to ]iis account of public affairs a biograpbical rather 
than an histoiica! character. The efforts, easily dis¬ 
cernible, which he makes to impart to it a more 
general interest i*y introducing larger dis(jnisitions 
on irianners, and some statistical details, eviuce, under 
these circumstances, unusual vigour of iniud. More 
than once, indeed, Tacitus breaks away, not from the* 
palace only, but from the capital, to describe the 

* Oar nearcfit Approximation to the date of rhe Uititoriati^s birth ifi 
derived from a pAiaa^e of Pliny the younger, Epist. vii, 30, where he 
spcaki of himsclif as somewhat the junior of the two. PJIiiy was boi ti 
in 6a, Tacicue married the daughter of Agricolt^ about the year 77, 
being then probably not than twenty-ono» Of hia official earner, 
he flays, at the hegmoinjr of the fftsiones: '*Mlhi Galba, Otho, ViteUius 
nee beneficio nre Injuria cognici. Dij^nitatem nostrum a Veapusiatio 
inchoAtam, a Tito auctam, a Boniitiano longius provecUm non 
abtincrim/' Hu wa^ absent from Rome for four years before the 
death of Agricida in 93. (Ayrtc. 45.); probably iu oiBco in the pro¬ 
vinces. Herva made him consul enffect in 97. 
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condition of tJic legions on llic frontier, or of the 
foreign powse«sions of the state. The reader, dis¬ 
gusted with the horrors of the CJsesarean court, glauctis 
witli pleasure at Egypt and Palestine, and gains a 
iiew insight into liofiiao ide^is from the views of an 
intelligeut Aoinua on the wonders of the Niledand, 
or the superstitions of the Jews, But tlicse digres¬ 
sions arc rare, and we regret that Tacitus had not 
more ui' the spirit of Herodotus, or that his notions 
i‘f liisti^ricul coinpositiou forhadeliim to range more 
freely over the held of Koman politics abroad, Wc 
inu^t iiut fail, however, to give liini full credit for 
what lie has done in this particular. Writers of 
genius, such as iSuetonius for instance, were subdued 
altogether to the biographical vein by the drcuni- 
staiices of the. limes. To a Boinan citizen, 
especially if residt'Htin Rome, and still more qx 

if engaged, luiwever slight 1}% in the conduct P^rwniitin* 
of nfTmrs, the persomd character of the 
reigning princt^, with all tlie anccdotcB which might 
serve to Jilustmte it, would naturally supersede every 
other topic of interest. Whether in the senate or 
the palace, in the forum or the circus, tlie Caesar was 
the centre of observation. The general welfare of 
the empire, and the particular interests of cities and 
pro viuct^, would hardly divert the historian's attention 
for a inoinent ftc^m the iuiporiiil tigure in the hire- 
gj'Oiunh Ho w'ould have no cure to generalize hiJi 
renlarks on the current of public affairs. To him 
the Roman empire w'ould be merely Rome; the 
people would be lost in their ruler. His curiosity 
would he confined to the ineddents which took place 
around him in the streets and temples of the great 
city; to the cemdition of noble and official 
families; to llie omens reported in the Capl- 
tol, and the whispered intrigues of the 
palace. Hence Suetonius seems to think 
that he luis wjbicn a Rojuau history in. Lis series of 
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lives of tlic first twelve Cacflare ; and we may believt? 
tliat his bmffrapliies were far mere g^enerally road 
than the broader lucubratiotis of TacituH, from the 
fact thatj a century and a half later, un em]>erorw}io 
deduced bis lineage from the iuHtoriim, provltied fi>r 
I lie aunual Irauscription of Icn copies of tlic Amials 
and tljc IIistoj'ics.^ Jhjoks tJiiit were in genoritl itv 
quest would have stood in no nr^ed oi such patron¬ 
age, And though we (jwc, ])erliaps, to this excep¬ 
tional care the descent of a large portion of thci 
writiiiirs of Tacitus to our cwii <ia\\ we still have to 
regret that they did not possess enough interest for 
the generations to which they were addressed, to hf’ 
preserved entire for our instruct ion. On tlie other 
Jiand, the Ca’^sarcan lives of 8uehmiiis have come 
<u>wn to ns entire, or witli the loss of one or two 
pjiges only; nor iiuve they ever, perhaps, wanted 
some curious readers throughout the long coiirst^ of 
seventeen centuries. 

It is plainj from tlie date of his birth, that Taci- 
r.ppoitrjtrof tus must have enjoyed opportunities of per- 
wXTifldtr sonal communication with the survivors 
■ darkest period of the monarchy^ and 

have been himstdf ;t witness to the ghastly profligacy 
of the Neronian priiieipiite, Jlis lofty style and 
thorough command of language bespeak his famili- 
arity with men of rank and breeding, and though 
liis birth was not illuatrious, bis fatlier may have 
been the procurator of that name of Lower Germany 
recorded by the elder Pliny,® It was the position of 
his family, rather than his owtl literary merits, that 
led him, step by step, through the career of office to 
the consulship. Under Trajan all the works known 
poflitivelj to be his were composed. Two or three 
slight notices of liis position at Rome, and his fame 
there, are preserved in the letters of Pliny^; but 

* VQ]>iucu.s tfi Tucif. !0. " rim. Ifijit. Nat. xii, 16. 

* Jufnat ii, h, JV. 15,, viL 2D., is. 23. 
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^v]lether he Kurinved the chief be so much admired^ 
smd under whose patriotic sway he ventured to prefer 
hhj charges against the imperial monarchy, we are 
unable to determine*^ This happy reign was distin¬ 
guished by the prusecution of Domitian’a creatures, 
and of the wretches who had disgraced the period of 
Idood and pride now closed for ever* AH tongues 
were unloosed; domestic archives were unlocked; 
history, so long chained or gagged, awoke lo freedom, 
and bocame by a sudden reaction the common ct* 
teranee of the ago.^ As might bo expected, tlmre 
wjis no more ordinary subject of historical composi¬ 
tion at tJiis time tlvan that which gave widest scope 
to the writer's passions, as as to their rbetencal 
talent, the suffeiings, namely, of their country* Thus 
i\ Fannius wrote a special work on the victims of 
Nero, of which be left three volumes at his decease,^ 
Titinius Capito composed an uccnimt of the 
of Famous Men^ and recited each melancholy story 
to excited listeners among their children and friends,^ 
Such publications contributed to exasperate recollec¬ 
tions already too painful to he recorded without 
malice or prejiidice; and we may well believe that 
the horrors of the Imleful period so recently passed 


^ Bflbr, Gexch. dt Ham. Liter, li. 130,^ refers to the critleA wlio 
have ventured to eoiij<^ure that Taeitn^ survived both Plin; and 
Trajan, and Jived to the middle of the reij^n of ffadrJan. Jn tile 
absence of any authority to this effect I chiok it unneceafiary to ex.* 
amine tha subject 

* Plin* Epiit r, B*; Suadva ut histoiiam scribam, %t auadee non 

aolqa; multi hoc me 3 spc moDDcrant. ^ . Uistoria quoqne modo 

acripta delcctat.” Vitruviua had said the same long before; 

tor in pel ae tenent Icctortsi** Architect praet lib. v. 

' Plin. £puL V* 5. Nero appeared to him In a dream, peniaed 
tb--} three books deliberately, and then vanished. The author preta^ed 
from thii Vision that he should vrriLo no more than the emperor bad 
read. He died, and the tvork remained unfioisbed. 

* IBYnu Fpiet viiu 13-; “ Scriblt exitus illustrium virornm, in il? 

quorundam mi hi carisaimorum.*'' They referred evidently to the 
martyrdoms of recent tyranny. Capito venerated the images of the 
Hr lit j, the Cafisii, nnii the Cato?, i. 17, 
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iiwiiy^ wc r(* (.*ohntrod hy tltc? painters witJi more tUaii 
their gcmiiiie blackntiss* If, however, the liUtoriaii 
traeed the narralivc of earlier event^i not from con- 
fCTop<irary aneedoU^ merely, but from piibliiiheil 
stuirees, lie was hound to approach tlioiii with wiuticni 
and discriuiinutiom The (.jfficial ree^jnls of tliose 
times were doubtless extreinely meagre, nor would 
tlicy be the less open Uv suspicion of falsification in 
all importanf^ matlei's, such as wars, irealias ami 
alliances* The iiieideiits t>f privab: op]yressioii and 
suffering whhh til! the foremost place in (be do¬ 
mestic annals we pf assess iff the empire, would be 
f'oncealed or eNtermafcd, and leave? the fewi'St traei^s 
in public dotamusnfs* Aecrediled history thesis 
times there \ras none* From Augustus to Nero, ami 
perhaps later* couleniponiry writers had shrunk from 
the composition of history, or their works had been 
seized and deslroyet]* But the place of grave and 
responsible authorities had been supplied a mass 
of private anecdotes, repented from mouth to mouth, 
Avliich circulated in the ileptlis of domestic priviny, 
but raredy floated to the surfm:e, while they gathered 
form and consistence in the ready wit and prurimu 
imaginations of a diseonlenti?d society- Kvery noble 
family had its mvii dark riurKmrs, its own versions 
of the circumstances aitfending the dealli or oxih* 
of its most honoured mem hers, Tlietwi stories trended 


to eolmnce the universal horror of the tyrant in 
wliose hands tlie issues of life and d<‘atli had lain, and 
the kindlier reminiscences of his friendis and fa¬ 
vourites would be overhuriie hy the greater nutuher 
and vehemence of injurious libels* From their posi¬ 
tion, from their temptations, from their own specinl 
tj'aining, or want of training, it is but too probabli^ 
that I'ibcrius, Cuius,Nero, and Domitian wore really 
oionsters of profligacy and cruelty; but if we care- 
fidly weigh tlie evidence against them, it is still a 
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(|ucation how muclrof it could be fairly admitted in a 
court of justice. Most of the adverse witnesses are 
manifestly interested, and the influences under which 
Tacitus more especially wrote, as an admirer of 
Trajan, a partisan of the great houses, a theorist and a 
satirist, above all, perhaps, as an artist in composi¬ 
tion, studious of effects in rhetoric and painting, were 
hostile to candour and sobriety Eoman history 
ended, in fact, nearly as it had begun, in the private 
memorials of the nobles, adapted to declamatory re¬ 
citation by their flatterers and clients. 

It was under great disadvantages, as regarded his 
materials, tliat Tacitus compiledannals ^viivtof* 
of the Ciesara; but there was another ob- 
Stacie to a true portraiture of the times, in *'*^‘^*» 
tlje want of a critical spirit, common to hi& age, and 
indeed gc^nerally prevalent in the best periods of 
llomiiii literature. Tlie Romans were carefully trained 
to precision in style; they enjoyed the use of a literary 
language which acknowledged but one dialect; the 
inflexions and syntax of the Latin tongue were the 
same, wherever spoken by men of education, from 
the Ti^gus to the Euphrates, It is commonly said, 
indeed, that the Latin language is adapted only to 
a limited range of subjects; but there is surely a 
fallacy in this remark. The subjects to which it was 
actually applied within the classical period twnWaidTitJi 
are limited in number and character, and, 
accordingly, classical authority is wanting 
for forms and phrases invented in later times to meet 
the expaneion of the human intellect: but with due 
allowance for such necessary modi 6 cations, it may 
be said of Latin that no vehicle of thought has, in 
fact, been more widely or variously employedL Latin 
has been, and still often is adopted as the means of 
communication on themes of moral and natural sci¬ 
ence, of philosophy and religion, of mathematics and 
VOL, Till, H 
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poetry, of law, history and orato^,' All tliesB sub¬ 
jects and others may still be treated, and still are 
sometimes treated throughout the civilized world, io 
that comprehensible dialect which was spoken by 
Cicerci and Tacitus, which has never ceased to l>e 
read and written fur 2000 years. It combines pre¬ 
cision with terseness, strength with grace, expressive¬ 
ness with fluency, beyond, as I btdieve, any other 
language; and it was upon these qualities accord¬ 
ingly, tluit Uie minds of the Homans were fixtd, and 
to the attainment of tliese their efforts were directed.^ 
They became, almost without exception, as far as 
their remains allowc^tis to jtidge, the most accurate 
speakers and Avrit-ers of any people in tho world. Jfo 
ingenuity can reduce to the logic of syntax all the 
eccentricities of yEsehylusaiid Thucydides among tlie 
Grtieks, while of the best of (Uir own classics there 
arc few perhaps tlmt do not abound in graramatical 
soieeisms. But tlie acutest criticiflin can hardly 
detect a flaw in the idioms of Cicer<> or I/ivy, Virgil 
or Horace, and oven the iDOst careless of the Latin 
poets and historians can rarely he convicted of an 
error in conatniction. It is curious, however, to 
oi^serve how this halntual ucciiracy deserted tin* 
Homans, when they came to dwell on the subabmee 
of things inateati of the outward modes of cxprt^flsioiu 
To the value of a critical examination of fiicts they 
seem to have been ;dmost insengible. Destitute of 

* Comp* Ciccrot dc Fin* jt»n* et Mai. I 3,; ** Non est omniiio liic 
doccTidi locus; s(m 1 itascntlo, LiLtinam lingunmnonmodonon inopem, 
ut vulgo pumut, fied locupleiiorem ctmm cs^e quam Gnocfim* 
Qimndo cnim nobis, vd dicam tint oratonbus bonis, aut pootld, 
posrea quidcra qaam fuU ijuod iinUareutur, u^Ius oratJonis vtil 
copio4j[v* vel elegantrs, omatUB diifuit? 

* S(jncca contrasts {Contiof. ad Patyh. 21*) the force of the Latin 
with the gracefuLnesj of the Greek language; **Quamdiu Gtetcrit aut 
Latiniu lingua jotontia^ aut Grnics gratia;*^ and the contrast \b no 
doubt generally jURL It may bo observed, fnrtbcr, that in time 
the full elegance of Latin had not jet been developed by the writers 
of the Flavian period* 
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our Tuechanical means of verification by notes and 
references, the use they make of their authoritieB is 
corresponrtinfjlj loose and trivial* The historian, who 
was not required to guard every statement by clear 
and direct testimonies, was easily led to read care¬ 
lessly, to-quote from memory, and at random. Con¬ 
scious that he could not be followed to his sources, 
and convicted of misusing them, he could scarcely 
resist the temptation to pervert or gloss the truth. 
Falsehoods advanced for the credit of the nation or 
of particular fanrilies, met with ready indulgence; 
the liabit of falsification once aCMjuired, could not be 
kept within the bounds ostensibly prescribed; rhe¬ 
torical amplitications slid swiftly into direct mis- 
Rtateroents; the reputation of a great name gave 
currency to a lie; the critics of the age of Quintilian, 
tlie great age of Koman criticism, lynx-eyed in de¬ 
tecting the abuse of a figure of rhetoric or grammar, 
lacked the training required for the correction of an 
error in fact, or for weighing evidence, RoJnan 
criticism miglit be the tact of a spectator in the 
circus, but it was not the acumen of a judge on the 
tribTtnah 

Wo may ascribe perhaps to this carelessness in 
rfigarcl to history, the undue preference of 
the Komans for biography. The sketch 
indeed of an individual life may be worked, 
as we have sometimes seen in our own day, into the 
most cl ah orate picture of the events, characters, and 
manners of a whole generation. But a taste for 
biography is much more eoinmoiily, and among the 
Romans it seems to have been uniformly, a taste for 
mere personal anecdote. It resulted perhaps uni¬ 
versally in a perversion of historical truth, a distortion 
of shape and proportions, if not an absolute mis¬ 
representation of facts* Biography, however, was in 
favour with the Romans from the dawn of their lite¬ 
rature, and in the Flavian period it began to assume 
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a predominance over every other fornif till it finally 
superserled both history and poetryThe hist remains 
we possess of classical Latinity are the l)io|Traphies of 
the later emperors, collected under the title of tlie 
AugitstaJi, History* But the chief writer 
i-itrtouilc of this class belongs to the period now be¬ 
fore us, and bia works are of great intertsst 
and value* Tlie lives of the first six CiPsars by 
Suetonius constitute some of the most important 
contributions we possess to our collection of reputed 
facts in history* Those of the six which followed are 
slighter and less attractive, the descent from the 
former series to the latter showing how much the 
author depended on written sources, abd how much 
be was at a loss for materials when be approacht^l 
his own times, the account of which was still chiefly 


to be gathered from liearsay* This circumstance is 
important for estimating the value of his book, and 
oh the whole it enhances our idea of the reliance we 


may place on it* But the biographical form of coip- 
position affords too much temptation to the indolence 
common at the period, and to the love of effect not 
leas common; nor does >Suetoiiius indeed pretend to 
be a narrator of events* He notes the salient features 


of his hero’s character, and illustrates them with an 
abiindancc of amusing and striking stories, referring 
only incidentalJy and obliquely, if at alb to the trans¬ 
actions of his piiblic career* Hence the meagrenel®! 
of the details that can now be given of the Flavian 
reigns, compared with the Julian and Claudian, in 
which we can use the capricious portraiture of Suetf>- 
nius to complete the regular narrativea of Tacitus and 
Dion* Nor is it in the connexion of historical details 


only that we feel the slightness of our materials. 
The biographers, while fixing their eyes on the linea- 
mentfi of their proper subject^ overlook the general 
circumstanceB and tendencies of the age. Our view 
of society in the background is obstructed by the bulk 
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of tlie imperial person, occupying the whole field of 
vision. The Lives of the Roman bi^raphers are 
wholly deficient in these comprehenSve pictures. 
They can, indeed, only be regarded as heaps of crude 
material anaassed by labourers more or less Intel¬ 
ligent, and disposed more or less in order for future 
application to a work of symmetry and grandeur. 
But the master-builder never came, and the materials, 
thus variously collected, have been for the most part 


dispersed and lost: the fragments now remaining in 
the pages of Suetonius and hia successors, as well as 
in Victor, Xiphilin and Eutropius, can hardly famish 
forth a mere frame or outline of the palace of im¬ 
perial histor^f 

The free intercourse between men of equal rank 


which characterized the republic, continued ^ 

with little diminution under the emperors, c*r- 
The strength of the imperial system resided 
perhaps in the fact^ that the nobles, the dangerous 


classes of the capital, who might have nursed an ex 


plosive spirit of discontent in private, could not re¬ 
frain, notwithstanding their fear of spies and inform¬ 


ers, from congregating in the baths and theatres, or 
in hardly less public circles at home, thus betrajdng 


tlieir habits and thoughts without disguise to the 


jealous master who watched them. The spirit of 
biographical narration which distinguishes Roman 
literature, sprang, no doubt, from the gregariousness 
of Roman life. Reserved and self-controlled as he 


showed himself in the tribute of regard or reminis¬ 
cence ho inscribed on the tomb of his associate, the 
Roman indulged in all the fulness of description and 
anecdote in the volume he consecrated to his glory. 
Very many of the leading men at Home wrote their 
own lives. An instinct of vanity, the outward show 
of which they curbed sedulously in themselves and 
ridiculed in others, impelled them to leave a minute 
record of their deeds, coloured as they themselves 
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wished, for posterity. Theii’ longinfr for posthumous 
fame exceeded e^^en their anxiety for honour or power 
during life, *The cynical SuHa could relinquish the 
dictatorsbipi but he could not refrain from lenvinj^ 
his own panegyric behind binu On the whole, tbe 
chief aim of Koman literature at tbis period was to 
realize the image and character of the men who be¬ 
longed to it. Biograpliy wiis applicalile tf* a few 
personages of distinction only; but satire and epi¬ 
gram were at hand to drag tbe most uftscurcto light, 
or to merge every pei'soii at feature in general pi clunks 
of society^* For more refined tastes satisfaction might 
be provided by collecting the Ictu^rs of men who fold 
filled a space in the public eye, and uttractod the 
curiosity of their i>wn circle. The corre- 

TlultntrfQf , 

Fiinjuio spondence ot the younger l imy occupies, 
jwiBgtT. accordingly, an important place, among the 

existing clocuments of the age. [( gives tlie fulle,’?t 
and fairest prutniit ivo possess of a K/jiuan gentle¬ 
man; nor indeed does any other of the tincients conio 
so near as its writer to our conception of the gonlie- 
man in mind, breeding, and ])osition. 

Pliny was born of an honourable stock, belonging 
to the old ('a^cilian house, whidi w:is now 
rjiiiyih*" widely extended. 1-fe was adopted by the 
jfguJiBtr. learned of public men, his unele Pliny 

tbe naturabst.^ Under these auspices he was brought 
up iu all the learning of his times, to whieh he 
assiduously devoted himsetf; but his bent was rather 
to the public exereiHe of his gifts than to the accumu¬ 
lation of knowledge for its own sake, and he o!)tiiincd 
an early footing on the ladder of oflfico, and in tlic 
arena of forensic activity. The jurb<coii9ult might 


‘ Tlic name of C. Plinius CKCUins Seciitidus betfjki-na a rhangc in 
family nomend attire which became e^itAbli^hcd al>c>ut thiu time. At 
an e^iier periad we ehonM h^ve read it PliniuEi Ca>ciijanuB, it seems 
that the longer form in — atms bad now becDmc ho common that it 
ceaaed to fac employed to indicate adoption. 
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stiU retaiD^ at least among the highest claaSj some- 
thing of his old character as a patron, obliged by hie 
nobility^ rather than a hired advocate* Pliny entered 
with into the traditional idea of this honourable 
relation, and if he accepted splendid fees in acknow¬ 
ledgment of his eervices, took them always in the 
name of justice, and, as be believed, in the cause of 
equity,^ It was his pride to emulate the great plead¬ 
ers of the commonwealth, in the defence of injured 
provincials, or the arraignment of delators; and the 
state of affairs imderNerva and Trajan afforded scope 
for the exercise of this honourable ambition,^ He 
succeeded in turn to the chief magistracies, which 
he tried in v»in to imagine something more than ^ 
shadow of their former importance; and he governed 
the province of Bithynia after the pattern recom¬ 
mended by the humane protector of the Sicilians, 
the accuser of the tyrant Verres,® But Pliny emu¬ 
lated his master Cicero, though at an immeasurable 
distance, in the pursuit of literature also* He was 
proud to be known as the friend of Tacitus, and was 
elated with a pardonable vanity, when a provincial 


The subject of tlic JidTOcatc’s reimuneration has been treated of 
before. I will repeat here that the cliciite of the older time had re^ 
seiited the payment of fees to iheir patrons as anvonrinf^ too iiiach of 
a tribnte from the plebs to the patriciate^ (Liv. xxxiv, 4.) This ob- 
jccUon bad been oonfinned bj the Cjucian Law (a*u. 549), and tho 
ndrocate had been forbiddeu to accept prepay ment for his eerrjees: 
bat neither law nor cuetoui prevented the ^^ralitade of ^he client 
from overflowing in a present after the suit was over. Such waa 
t||c tbecrj of Koman legal praeticc at this timer ^tid the praetor LicL* 
nnis Nepos m^ieted on enforebj^ it* An amusing letter of Pliny’a 
{Episi. V. 2yj) describes liow tbia interference was caDTaased* Trajan 
confinnod it with an edii t* 

^ Plin. Ephi, ri* ll^ Hi., iiL 9*, iv. 9* The wKtcrdilatea upon the 
part he took in pleading the cause of the Africans against Matiue 
Priflcus, and the JB^cLicana against Cfeciliuc; CtafiaicuB, aful again in 
defending Julius Bassua against the aceusiition of the Bithy ni ails. 

* Tho letter in which Pliny gives advice to bis friend about the 
government of a province is written evidently in Imitation of Ctcero’i 
weil-knowu epistle to Quintus. EpisL viii, ii4* 


4 
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Bewly arrived conversing with him by cliance on the 
benchee of the Circus, exclaimed; Is it Tacitiis or 
Plinius I have the honou7* of addressing? ^ Pliny 
may at this time have been favourably known already 
as the author of the Panegyi'iCf but the character of 
his friend’s genius had not yet been stamped by the 
publication of the Histories or Annals. 

The glimpses Pliny gives us of liis aristocratic 
^ ^ correspondents are not less interesting than 
liRfuiIhea^ the details of his own life and Imbits. From 
him we learn almost all we know of Tacitus, 
who seems to have resided in lettered leisure 
in the city. PHny makes m acquainted witli Silius 
Italicus, the refined and wealthy versifier, with 
Paseienus Paulus, an imitator of his ancestor Pro¬ 
pertius, with Caninius Kufus, who sang the Dacian 
war, with Pomponius Satuminus, distinguished alike 
in history, oratory, and poetry; and he quotes with 
satisfaction the praises of liimself in a well-known 
epigram of Martial, whose compliments he rewarded 
with a present on liis return to his native Bilbilis*.^ 
He introduces us to the society of the Greek rheto^ 
ricians, such as Eiiphnites, Isaeus, and Arteinidorus, 
who kept themselves decorously in the background 
among the men of letters in the capital, though it 
was by these accomplished strangers, probably, that 
the best literary circles were inspired, and by them 
that the arts both of eloquent speaking and graceful 
living were taught and recommended*^ But second 
’Only to theirs was the influence of the brave and 
noble women, the Fannias and ArriaSs-^the Gorelliifc, 
the Calpurnias, the Celerinas, the Calvin as, who 

» PUd. Ep. Is. aa, 

* Pliu, EpttL L &<i iii. 7., t* I?., ix. 22. 1 h&Te naentioned $, 
few onij of the literary names in the circle of Pliny's ocqaaintaticc. 
The eptgrain of Martial on Fiioy ii z* 19. of the poefi coUecCion. 
Plin. lit 21. The whole number of the wnter's eorrespond- 
mits is not less than 113. 

* Plia. E£ut. t 30., it S.t iii. 11., and othera. 
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inaintaiDed in a deguniirato age tJie antique virtues 
of Roman matronhoodJ Nor are there iBtor«ijnffof 
wanting in Pliny’s sketches of character de- 
scriptioDs of another kind; as of the vanity 
of the wretched Itegulus, the creature of Domitiaii, 
suffered by Nerva’s lenity to parade Lis ill-gotten 
riches among better men, and even seek by vUlainoiie 
arts to increase them®; of the attack on Ijartius 
Macedo by his own slaves, and the terrible vengeance 
of the law®; of the sentimental dolphin who was 
crossed in love on the coast of Africa '*; of the haunted 


house at Athena, curious as the exact counterpart of 
a modem ghost story, and showing how in ancient as 
in modern times, the instincts of supematuraliam 
emerged from the prevalent, realism of the day.'^ 
But none perhaps of these interesting letters are so 
valuable for the insight they give us into life and 
feelings as those wliieh describe the writer’s country 
seats; or relate how the accomplished Vefitricius 
Spurinna and the elder Pliny passed thetr time in 


composition or study, or bow he himself diversified 
his literary leisure with rural amusements. Of the 
correspondence with Trajan I have already spoken. 
The impression these letters give us of *. 

Pliny’s cliaracter is extremely favourable, 

It represents him a man of ability and ac^ 


complishmeiits, of honour and humanity, kind to hi& 


slaves, considerate towards his associates, of genial 
habits, charmed with the attractions of domestic life. 


^ Plin, EpisL iiL 11* IK IS*, ix, 13,, (ind 

others, Cftlpurnk i^Episl. iv, IS,) woe Plinj's second vrtfe* f 

* Plin. Epi$L j, 5,, ii. 20,, iv* 2*, vi* 2* 

' Fltn. EpitL ill, 14 , The fnmily of slaves were put to demb 
without weiting for the fatal resnU of the attack which did not follow 
tiU afterwards; “Ipse paucU diebus segre rerocillatus non sine ulti- 
onls solatio decestit, ita vitub vindicatus ut occisi solcnL*' 

* Plin, EpUt. \t. 33* 

* Flin. EpUt. viL 27.: “ Vetim scire, Mse aliquid phantosmaU . . 
putcA:—E ^q uC e^se credam in pnmis eo ducofi quod audio oecidiise 
Curtlo Bufo/’ 
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of moral aimplioity and picturesque eceuery, liberal 
in bis tasteSj generous in feeliiig. With such claims 
on our regard and even admiration, we inuy excuse 
tlie extravagance of his devotion to a virtuous prince, 
and his readiness to flatter tiiose whose flattery he 
doubtless expected in return* Thcnigli tiie lefUirs 
which thus amiably depict him were published by 
himself, and many of them writUu with a view to 
publication, they tmnble as to appreciate fairly enough 
the writer's claim to our rogartl. 

Pliny^B letters give us our nearest view of tlie ideas 

and habits of the Uoinan aristocracy, and 

Sthe’iJjuSf they show in a remarkable luauner how 

speculative opinions of the day 

Xi>icuxwi». were actually shaded inte one another, 

Wlien we read of the antiigouisric tenets of the Stoics 

and Epicurean?, and hear, not from poets and satirists 

only, but from grave hisbjriaus, sucii us Tacitus, of 

the strong features w'hich marked their consistent pro* 

fessors, when wn know that Vespasian and Donjitian 

issued special edicts againtit ihe disciples of Cbry- 

sippus and Onto, and are led to suppKwe that tliese 

men were in some way actively liosiile to the govern* 

Tiient^ it is not without feurjuisc that we rejnark in 

the pages of Pliny now lie fore us, how littic distinctive 

there seems really to have boon in the temper and 

notions of the Stoics compared with other educated 

citizens. At all times, under every form of govorn- 

inent, men will be divided into those wlio take life 

seriously and try to follow a rule and embody au idea, 

and the larger number who swim with the stream 

and merely seek to extract enjoymcDt, without too 

great an effort, from the position in which they find 

themselves. It is probable, indeed, that in the dark* 

est ages, and under the worst tyrants, this difference 

of character was more prorninent, and did actually 

effect some outward severance lietween the members 

¥ 

of the Komau uris^jcracy; Ijiit undoubtedly, aa aooa 
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aa the pressure of persecution was relaxed, the pro- 
fesBion of Stoicism dwindled to a few trifling for¬ 
malities, and it was again Ijy natural temper, not by 
creeds and tenets^ that men were distinguished from 
one another* 


The letters of Pliny abound in instances of self- 


murder, a practice which at this time may 
almost be dignified with the name of a 
national usage. Nothing, however, would 


rrcTiLtnce of 
niioirk It lliii 
ItUKHJ* 


lie more erroneoua than to suppose that this was a 


principle of the Stoics, or wiis the distinguii^hing prac¬ 


tice of the sect. Suicide, in the view of 
their professed teachers, was barely excus¬ 
able in the last resort, when there plainly 


SttleUe net % 
priMurile cf 
line Siuici. 


remained no otliCT escape from a restraint which 
denied to man the object of his existence. Cato per¬ 
suaded himself that he could not serve his own moral 


being under the rule of a despot; but this was allowed, 
even on his own principles, to be a perverse and ex¬ 
travagant view; and his example, effeetive as it 
proved in gaining imitntorf^, was fullowed by the 
Epieurmn Cassius as devoutly as by the Stoic Brutus. 
From that time, while the practice of self-immolation 
lieeUTiie more and more fret^uent, it seems to have 
been more commonly affected by I lie selfish and wilful 
men of pU^Raure, than by the austere votaries id virtue 
under wlialever nominal profession. But the true 
and consistent disciples of thi^ Porch, whether tliey 
protested openly, all hazaids, rigain^jt the iyrrinny 
of tJui times, or constrained tiusmselves to the public 
service in sullen fiubmissioii to it, refused to flee from 
the bondage in which they lay by the subterfuge of 
the coward and the voluptuJiry. We need not pass 
too austere a judgment rni the sick and aged who 
thus courted present relief fr«uu sutfering, and even 
made their escape fr%m a ]i:unlul existence with a 
show of dignity and fort^tudc^ But we must guard 
ourselves against eonfountling such ordinary mortals 
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with the genuine patriots and sages, who proved 
themiselveB generally superior to this morbid in tem¬ 
perance* Pliny, indeed, betrays a certain admiration 
for the courage of these personsj many of whom were 
of the number of his own friends; but we may be¬ 
lieve that the true philosophers, sucli as Cornutus, 
Thrasea, and Helvidius, would have held them in 
^ little honour. The fashion, for such it evi- 
». 1 ^ dentlv became, was the result of satiety and 

weariness, or, at best, of false reasoning; 
but the fact that suicide was never so rife as undcT 
the beneficent sway of Trajan, shows that it was by 
no means the resource of political indignation, chafing 
against its prison bars, which it has been bo commonly 
represented- 

Nur is it the liabit of suicide itself that marks the 

Bukkit of the people so strikingly, as the ni ode 

cortjitti in which it is accomplished, the publicity, 
the solemnity, and even the ostentation that 
attend it* / /tare just suffered a great writes 
Pliny: my /Hend^ Oordliva Rufus U dead^ and hy 
hw oimi actf whieh eTtAitters my 8orro^t\ JVb death 
is so much to be lamented as one that com.es not in 
ike course of fate or nature^ * , * * Corelli usj 

indeed^ was led to this resolve by the force of remon^ 
which holds with jihilosophtT& the place of necessity^ 
although he had many motives for living, a sownd 
conscience, a high reputation and injluence; 7wt to 
mention a daughter^ a wife, a grandson, si&ters, and 
ime fmends besides* Bui he wm tortured by so 
proiroAited a malady, that his reaso'ns for death out¬ 
weighed cdl these advantages* Fm^ three-andAhirty 
years, as I have heard him declare, ke had suffered 
from gout m (Ac feet The disorder was hereditary 
with him* . * * ^ , In the vigottr of life ke had 

checked it by sobriety and restt'aiid ; when it grew 
worse with iTtcreasing years, he liad borne it Ufith 
fortitude and patience* I visited Mm one day, in 
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Doniiliian's ami found him in tfie greatest 

8U faring; for tlie disease had now spread from the 
feet through all his limbs. His staves quitted the 
roonif for such was their habit whenever an iniimeUe 
friend came to Bee him; and such tuofi kls wife's 
practice also^ though she could have Icept any sea'et. 
After casting kis eyes around^ he sault Why do you 
suppose it is that I continue so long to endure these 
torments ? I would survive the ruffian just one day. 
Had his body been as atrong as his this wish 

he would have effected with his own hand, Oad 
granted it, however^ a'ud vdten he felt that he should 
die a free maUf he burst through all the lesser ties that 
bound him to life* The malady^ which he had tried 
so long to relieve by te^nperancc^ still hia^ectaed: at 
last hia firm'ueas gave way, Two^ three^ four days 
passed and he had refused all food. His wife, 
Hispulla^ sent our friend Geminius to Tjoe, with the 
melancholy news ifiat her husband had resolved to 
dle^ and would not be dissuaded by her prayers or 
her (laughter's: I alone could prevail with him* I 
fi&iD to him* I had almost reached the spot, when 
Atticua met me from Hispulla, to say that ev&n I 
could not now prevail^ so fixed had become hia de- 
te^miination* To his physician, iTideed, on food 
bei^g offended him^ he had said, I have decided; an 
expression which rnakes me the more regret him, as 
J the move admire him, I think to myself, What a 
friend, what a man have I lost! He had completedj 
indeed, his sixty-seventh year, an advanced age even 
for the most robust; yes, I know iU He has escaped 
from his long-protracted illness : I hnoiv it. He has 
died, leaving his dearest friends behind him, and the 
state, which was still dearer to him, in prosperity. 
This, too, I know*' Nevertheless, I lament his death, 
no less than if he wei^e yowag and vigoivus; I 
lament it—do not thivJc me weak in saying so—on 
my own account For 1 have lost, yes, I have lost a 
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vfftTiess 0 / my otu7i It/e^ a g'lude^ a ma 8 ie 7 \ In sJtort, 
I will say to yon^ as I said to my frieiid CalvisiuSj, 
I fmr I shall live more carelessly for the 

future* ‘ 


Another letter, of similar cl^a^actt^r, i-elatee to the 


at?Eiiu> 

llkiiiCliF. 


dciath of Silius Italicns, the patrician, the 
consular^ the poet and iiian of letters. Pliny 


hears that this noble personage liad starveil himself 


in his villa at NeapoHs. The cause of his death w(t8 
ili-health; for he suffered from an incurahle tumoWy 


the irhson^suess of Uihich ihtefmincd him toJtasieu 


his end with unshaken rmolutlon.^ Of another dia- 


tinguiehed contempomry, the jurisconsult Aristo, the 
same writer records, that iie liad desired him with 
otlier intimate friends, to dcTnand of the physicians 
wbetlier Ilia malady was really incurable; for, if so, 
he would manfully terminate liis own existence. 
Were there, however, any reasonable prospect of re* 
lief, he would enilure it with fortitude, however 
obstinate and tedious; for so he had promised his 
wife and daughter; aud he felt, moreover, under an 
ohligation to his friends, not to frustrate their wishes 
by a voluntary death, if there wCre any hope for him, 
Tkh^ says Pliny, / consider more than usually diffi-- 
cult and praisevwihy^ For to Tush upon death 
v.'ith impetuosity and anhur is common to many; 


* Plin* L 12. 

' Pliii. Kpist iil 7, The writer i^pcaks with respect of thU 
inftTi, who&e hfibita were not unlike hla own. But Silius h&d incumd 
tJie charge of fcabsen'iencc to Nero: "Lscserat famam euam sub 
Nrmnc; credebutur sp(mtc ncciiFiiAac,” Hft had recovered tils chfl- 
nxvtiLT bj Ilia honest bcurinf^ under VitehiUB. and bad guinod apprg- 
biitiou for hifi conduct in the government of Asia: ** Mitculam veteiis 
indusirifc laudabtU otio ahluerat. Fait inter prmcipcft dvitatig aino 
potentia^ sine inyidia, Sflliitahatnr^ coleUatur: muhumquc in Icctulo 
jftcens cubiculo hod ex fortune frcquenti, doctisaiinia serrao- 

nliuig dieg transigcbatf ntm a seribendo vacarct. Scribebat carmina 
lUiijorc Cura quam ingcnio.'” Here Pliny Mtema to refer not to the 
epic poem of the Punicawritten long before^ bat to the copies of 
Tcrsef iSilius ivas in the habit of composing In hfa old age* 
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hut to deliberate aJbout and disauee iks argumi&iUs 
for it and t({/ai7iet and li/oe or die accordingly^ ie 
wm*thy of a yrtal miTuL And tlte doctors, it seemsy 
do give us hopes. May the OodsconfirTn them, and 
reiicve me at least f rom thw anxiety^ whicky when 1 
am rid of, 1 shall return to my Laurentmevilla, to 
my papers and tabkte and Hilary leisure.^ 

Tlie resalution of tlie men was rivalled by that of 
the women also* and was supported appa- 
rcutJy m either case, more by natural force 
of eliaracterj and innate daring, than by any 
training in specularive philosophy* The illustrious 
deeti (if Arria, the wife of Paetus, who, when her 


huBband was sentenced for conspiring with Scriboni" 
anus, gavt; herself the first blow, and handed him the 
dagger, witli the words. It Is not parntf id, was, it 
seeriisi, no sict of sudden impulse, but the aecomplish* 
ment of a doUbt^rate resolution not to survive him. 
While biB fate was yet doubtful, she had intimated 
tins iuU^ntioii to her relatives, und they had tried in 
vain to dissuade her. To TJirasea, lier son-in-law, 
who had asked whether slie would wish her own 
daughter thus to sacrifice Jierself in the event of his 
dcciiase : Yes, asmredly, she had replied, if she shall 
have lwe<l as long and as wdl udth you, as I have 
lived with my l\ttue. When accordingly they kept 
a stricter watch over her, to prevent the execution of 
her design, slie had told them that their precautions 
wove fruitle^^. You can malcc me die shockingly, 
she had said, hut you Ctmnoi}jreuentmy dying: and 
tluTcwilli she lanl leapi from her seat, and dashed 
lier Jioad violently against the wall- Stunned and 
bruised, she exclaimed on recovering; I told you that 
I ^vouki jhid a way io dmih^ kawever painful, if 
you refused me an easy one.^ Tlie admiration Pliny 


^ plln. Epi^i. 1. S2. 

^ riin. Epist iit. IC. Conipara another notablo ease of per?Qrtcd 
priaeiple (vh 24.)* A couple of mature years, long iuam(i4, dwelt 
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expresses for this fierce-minded creature^ whose 
memory wan treasured in the hearts of her family, 
shows in what honour the suicide even of women was 
Jjeld, in the dislocation of the true moral sense anion^ 
the liomana of the period*^ 


Had indeed the feeling which prompted tJiese acts 


T)kL« protifinw 
to tulcldt tip| 
the rtitilt of 
pprctiatiTC 


of eelf-sacrificc lieen the result merely of 
speculative opinions about Tirtue and duty, 
it wotild have caused Httle uneasiness to the 


ofunionB- 


tyrants* But indicating, as it really did, a 


contempt of life, and recklessness of personal const* 
quences, it might alarm them witli a sense of their 
own insecurity* Hence the distress of Tiberius at 


the fatal resolution of Cocceius Nerva; hence the 


visit, the inquiries, the entreaties to abstain from if, 


and lastly the avowal that the suioide of a distin¬ 
guished guest of the palace, with no obvious inotivu, 
would be injurious to tlie prince’s reputation*^ The 
emperors readily imagined that the men who licld 
their own lives in so little estimation might at any 
moment cast t!iem on the die of revolt or assassina* 


tion, and they conceived that there was no way to 
disarm such fanatical hostility, but to divert it from 
the contemplation of high and generous objects by 
tlie grossest dissipation* Tins was the snare into 
which the discontented nobles too easily fell* They 
escaped from the fatigue of public affairs, whicl) had 
lost their redeeming interest, in a round of sensual, 
or at best of idle pleasuTcs, and cloaked their derelic¬ 
tion of duty as citizens under the name of philosophy, 


in a tUIa on die of th« lake Lanas* The man tuflorod iVom 
a malady: the assured b^nelT that it was lacurabie, 

told him that there wag nothing for him but to kilt blcngelf, promioed 
that she voulct not desert him, tied bersetf to him, and tumbled wkh 
him into the waton 

^ A painful illustration of this proneness to fuicide m women oc* 
cars in ilie enw of FauUna the wife of Seneca. Tac, Antu xt* 60i 

^ Tacitus, Ann. vi. 90. The story baa been already referred lo in 
chapter xlv. of this history. 
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which should have taught them anotlier lesson* 
They made it the aim of their lives to cultivate in¬ 
ward satisfaction, a good conscience, as they Benten- 
tiously entitled it, by keeping jealously out of sight 
those worthy ends of existence which, under their 
circumstuncee, were difficult, perhaps impossible to 
attain. Their eclectic philosophy, whether it took 
the name of the Porch, the Garden, or the Academy, 
Tvas generally the parade of rhetorical axioms on the 
uncertainty or vanity of life, and the superiority of 
the truly wise to all earthly distresses, such as vex 
the souls of ordinary mortalsJ 

This aping of the ancient wisdom was the cotninon 
fashion of the da}*^ among the polished classes TdiujHusuf- 
of society; but it might be combined with SJJiSigef 
almost any mode of life, such as in many **»'*“«■ 
cases little deserved association with it. The in¬ 
creasing splendour of the shows and contests, gym¬ 
nastic or literary, encouraged by the patronage of 
the prince himself, began to fascinate the fioman 
magnate, who at an earlier period would have aban¬ 
doned these frivolous enjoyments to the Greeks, their 
inventora and introducers,^ Both Pliny and Tacitus 
attended the spectacles of the circus, which Cicero 
and even Seneca would have regarded aa a weakness, 
perhaps as a disgrace,® But such recreations were 

' Comph SUliuB^ ^y/tr, iL 2, 139.: 

**Nus vilie torba caducU 
Xkfcrrire bonii, semperque opt&re parjiti, 

Spargitnur in tasue; celsft tu mcTitis ab arc« 

De^plcis crranteB, hynuiTiaquo gaudb nde&.^' 

Bat th« BigCi who thus deBpbed nU worldly ^rotificationXf looVed 
down upon the world from the fnitvdt piu^ke is tho Bnnvntinc 
bill*. 

* Lucvii PhatM^ vii 279*: 

** Graiia delccta jDTgntoi 
QjmiiBiUs aderit, stadtoqae igotvik pftUtwtra." 

* Flin* ix* S3* TadtUB Attended the CirGcii 9 ]*a gatno* I 
b&Te referred in chapter xlu |o the unfavoarsbte opintoni of Cicero 
(Tuk, I>u|t* iL 17,) end Seneca {de Brtv^ VH, 13*)* 

VOL, VIII, I 
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innocent compared with the gross sensualities in 
wJiich tlie great too often indulged^ with the words of 
Plato and Chryeippus on their lips.^ The pleasures 
of the bath and table attained a recognition 

from the of letters and pltilosa^y. The revived 
attraGtionfi'<Ff the camp and military service exercised 


also a m^ked effect on the forms of society. The 
coarse Itcance of the tent or the trenchofl penetrated 
into the halk and gardens of the Italian noble. 
Beneath the loose flowing garb of the forum a moral 
restraint had been concealed, which waA completely 
thrown off under the pressure of the cuirasSj and to 
which, after a long period of indulgence abroad, ii. 
was difficult again to submit at home. The Utc* 
TSetoftflof rature of the times suggests to us pictures 
JSJJSJS'the rude presumption of tribunes and 

•ofdtarj, centurions, who corrupted the tone of polite 
society in which they affected to mingle on equal 
terms. Trajan himself, who had passetl most of his 
days among soldiers, had his carouses and boon com- 
paidons, and tlie fashion set by princes has more 
inffuanoe on the mass of their subjects than the ex¬ 
ample of recluse philosophers. From this period we 
discover a marked decline in the intellectual chiiracter 
of the Boman people. Though tlie namee of his¬ 
torians, poets, and orators continued to abound in 
our records, they become little better than empty 
sounds; for their works have almost wholly perished, 
and we can only account for this general disap¬ 
pearance by the trifling estimation they retained 
after the lapse of a single generation. But the 
Flavian per^ did honour to the ennobling in¬ 
fluence The extent to which many of the 

noblest oiBn influenced by a genuine taste 

for is striking and affecting. It 

* jEm9u;l:r ‘^ ji^auaqaa^ piotii omiiia g^rp«o 

‘ ,i: Chr3t|dppt nmniei.*' 

Comp. Ilarlibi, i. S5., rti. CS.; Otuntil. Tnstit OrmL pfooom. i. 

iJp * 
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shows Ilow strongly in default of tho highest objects 
of human interest^ of religious aspirations and poli-^ 
ticaL ambitionj all the powers of the mind may be 
engrossed by any subject which deals with thoughts 
and feelings common to our nature, Tltkis it was 
also that compositionj still confined sifi etrictty as 
ever the highest ranksj became among them the 
employment of many* U'hough the greater number 
of these lordly scribblers may never Imve given their 
productions to the public, nor even recited them to 
fheir own acquaintances, the habit of reading, ex¬ 
tracting, and annotating seems to have spread widely, 
juid to have fomie^i a regular part of existence 
throughout a distinguished circle* 

Tho manner in which Vestriciiis Spurinna, an active 
public officer in the prime of life, a diligent i^bct-af the 
student in old age, spent the days of his 
dignified retirement^ may be noted as an ex- 
ample of the habita of his class* 1 hnmv 
not that I evet: a pleasanter 

says Pliny, them latdy with Spwrinna; thc^ is indeed 
no man I Bliould bo wish to I'esetnble in my 

oim old aye^ if I am permi tied to grou^ old* Jfothvng 
can be finer than snch a mode of life. For my part, 
/ UJee a well-^dered conrm of life^ particidavly in 
old 7n«n, just as I admh^e the regular order of the 
stars* Some amount of irregularity and even of 
confusion is not unbecoming in yovtk ; but every~ 
thing should he regular and methodical with old 
men, who ai'e too laie for labom\ and in whom 
ambition would^ be indecent. This regiUariiy Spu^ 
rinna strictly observesy and his octpipatimis^trijliTig 
as they arc {triflringy that fs, were they not perform^ 
day by day continually)^ he repeats as U were in a 
circle. At dwum he kehps kw bed; at seven ke calls 
for his slippery; he then walks pist three milms esj- 
ercising his mind at the eartie time with his limbs* 
If friends are by^ he discourses seriously ^vith them; 
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if not, Ite hears a book ?mt?; aiid so he does some- 
titnes even wften friends are prceeiitf if it be not 
disagreeable to thenu He then seats himself ^ and 
more reading follows, or more conversation, which 
he bikes biMer, Hy and by he mounts his ca^'rlage, 
tdk.ing wiih hmi his wife, a most admirable woman, 
or some frie^uis, as myself for instance, the other 
day. Wltat a 'noble, wkai a charming Ute~d~f&te! 
how much talk of a^icUnt things; what deeds, what 
men you hexir of! what noble precepts you imbibe, 
though indeed he refrai'}is from all appearajicc of 
teaching. Returning frmn a seven-mile drive, he 
walks again cme mile; then sits down o?* reclines 
with the stylus in his hancL For fte composes lyrical 
pieces with elegance both in Greek a-nd Jjathu Veiy 
soft, sweet and meiry they are, and their charm is 
enhanced by tfbe decorum of the wriieis oivn habits. 
When the hour of the hath is announced, that at 
two in summer, at three in winter, he stHps ami 
takes a turn m the sun, if there is no wind. Then 
he uses strong exercise for a considerable space at 
tennis; for Oils is the discipline with which he 
struggles against old o^jc. Afier the bath he takes 
his place at table, but puts off eating for a time, 
listening in the meamuhile to a little light and 
pleasaid reading. All this time his friends are 
free to do as he does, or anything else they please. 
Supper is then sei'ved, elegant and 'moderate, on plain 
but ancient silver. He uses Corinthian bronzes too, 
and admires loithout being foolishly addicted to 
th&m. Players are often introduced between the 
courses, that the pleasures of the mind may gim a 
relish to those of the palate. He trenches a lUtle on 
the night, even in summei'; hut ndone finds the thm 
long, such are his kvndness and urbanity throughout 
Hence now, at the age of sixty^even, he both hears 
and sees perfectly; lisnee his frame is active and 
vigorous; he has nothing hut old age to remind him 
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to tcJce care of himself, . . * Such, adds the writer, 
is the mode of life to which 1 look forward for 
myself f and on which I will enter with delightf as 
soon 08 advancing years allow me to effect a retreat. 
Meanwhile I am harassed by a tho\isand troubles, 
in which Spurinna is my consolation, as he has 
eve^' been my example. For he too, as long as it 
became him, disdiarged duties, bore offices, governed 
proviTices ; and great was the labour by which he 
earned his relaxation.^ * 


Such a mode of life was probably not uncommon, 
and implied no special devotion to literary tiw tn* miu 
occupation. Of the true man of letters we 
have an eminent and conspicuous example 
in the elder Pliny; for the public functions this 


prodigy of assiduous industry discharged did not 
prevent him from reading and writing more unrc' 
mittiogly and more copiously than perhaps any of 


his conteraporaries He was a man, eays hia nephew 
emphatically, of quick parts, of incredible industry, 
and the least possible sleeps From the tweriiy-thiild 


of August he began to study at midnight, and 


through the wi7iter he continued to rise at 07 ie, or cd 
the latest at two in the womin^, often at twelve^ 


Before daybreak he used to go to the etnperor; for 
he too worked at night. Thence he betook himself to 
his official duties. On reluming home he again 
gave what time refmained to his studies. After 
takhig food, ivbich in tfw Tnoming was light and 


» Plin, Ep, ill U 

* Coiflp. the elder Pliny^a Bficoant of hlmjself» Hist NaL preef, Oc- 
cupati sumuB oMciii, subceeivlsque temporibus isia cammai, id eet 
uoctumii/' Sleep be coaoCed among; the infirmities of nature; ^ Pro- 
fecto enim vita vigilia cot," 

* Plin* Epigt, iiL 5.; *‘I.ucabrare Vulcanalibtif kid. Sept, t.r. 

Aug. ineipiebat, non auipicandi cauaa, sed studendi, Btatim & 
noctu ^Lucabraro" is to atudjr by^ Umpdight, This wftt 

done once on the morning of the Vuleamilia, “ aiupicandi, L e, boni 
ominii uuso," bat the practice not usually continued, PUdj per¬ 
severed. 
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digestihle^ as in the o/de}i time^ he imnld often in 
summer reeiine in (he sttn^ if he hat I leisitre. A 
book was then read to fiimy on 9vhick he imide noies^ 
or extracted from d. He tc<kI noihir^g he did 7ioi 
extract from. For lu* would say ttieie was w book 
eo bad you cmdd 7iot get some ginyd fTem\, iL After 
his sunnhig he genendly took a cold hoik; then a 
slight rej^asty and a vertf (Utle sle^, Thmy as if 
beginning a new dtu/y he studied till supper time^ 
Hvrhig snpf/er a Ifouk was I'cad^ anti ^lotes made 
on it as it on^ I renternber one of his fidends 
once stopping the rea(b^}\ wkif liud prorururiced a 
word illy and making him repeat it. Did you not 
understand hira ? said my uvde. Me admitted ikat 
he liocL Why f.lien did you stop him ? have, 

lost ten more lines by this interniption* Such a 
miser xvas he of his time. He r(}sefro7n shipper hi 
summer time by tiaylight; in winter before seven m 
the evenhig^ us regularly as if co?istmined by law. 
This was his mode of life vn the midst of his official 
lahoursy and m the iui'moil of tfie ciii/. In the 
country fts cxenipted only kis hoiking Shne from 
study^ I mean the adual use of the bath itself for 
while he ivas being rubbed and drie<f he would 
listen to reading or himself dictate. In travelling 
he considered himself free from* every other care,, and 
gave himself entirely to study. He kept a scribe at 
his sUle with a book arid tohleis^ whose hands in 
winter were armed with gloveSf that evm the cold 
weather might 7iot rob hi/m of a moment; and with 
this vieiu he 7Lsed even at Jtorne to be carried in a 
Utter. 1 remeQnber his rebuking rne for taking a 
walk. You might have manfiged, ^te aaid^ not to 
lose those hours. For he - cemsidered all time lost 
which %va8 not given to study* It was by this im 
tense application that he completed so great a num¬ 
ber of bool^^ and hft me besides a hundred and 
sixty voltimes of Epckr'octSf v/ritteh on both sUUs of 
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the leafs 'minutest hands so m to douhU 

the amount . Would you not thinks on 

refin^foihering how muek he read and wrcfiBs tluit he 
hud Itad^ no part in affairs^ '^or enjoyed the friend’ 
ship of a prince^ and againj when you hear how 
'itLUch iinit he devoted to biLsincsSy would you not 
i<upp(m that he nedtk&i^ read nor wrote aX aU^ . . 

. . li ruahes me miilewlijen people call me studious^ 
fur idk ifuked am 1 cmripared with Mm* 

Tlie luibits indcied of tho younger Pliny admitted 
of a gnfitter variety of interests, and the 
mucticn of forensic speaking required him tftynByitm 
to mix more freely in society, and to take 
a hnrger sliarti in the ordinary transactions of life. 
During part of the year lie resided at Rome; for 
some months annually he enjoyed the combination of 
town and country in his suburban villa at Laurentum, 
whence he could cotn^i to the city as often as busine^ 
required. Rut he sometimes indulged himself with 
a more complete change of scene among the hills of 


Etruria, or on the banks of the Larius, in hia own 
native region.^ In the country he led, according to 
ills own ticcount, rather an idle life, amusing himself 
with field sports; but there ia something still more 
pleasing in the kindly feeling with which be interests 
liimaelf in tlie concerns of hia neighbours and fellow- 
townsmen, providing for the Tnaintenance of their 
orphan children, erecting a temple at hie own expense 
in a (country village, and placing in the sanctuary of 
his native town a Corinthian bronze, too choice in 
material and workmanship for his own modest altar*^ 
As a man high in office, and a popular advocate, he 
had acquired lage means, and his villaa, notwith¬ 
standing the professed moderation of his taatea and 


' B^^idcs hiB Laarentinum md Tuscam and at leaat two Bcatv on 
the lake of Como. Pliny jiosdeased country houaesu Tusculam, Pra-* 
ncste and Tibur. £pist v. 6. 45. 

^ Pltn> EpUt iii. 4 . C,; ir. 1.; Tii. IB.IS. Comp, ix, 39. 
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exponsest were on a scale inferior perhaps to few. 
The minute descriptions he has left of them are 
among onr most precious documents j and they aid 
in completing our conceptions of Roman domestic 
life 

Magnificence in the exterior of private dwellings 
iiMniiiHnn generally a late product of civilization, 

JATJand the Greeks and Romans, who long dis- 
nflKinj* regarded it entirely, attache<l to the last 
hut a secondary interest to it. To the fafadea of 
their temples they gave all the splendour and elegance 
they could command, for the temple was the viaiblc 
token of the deity, and the homage paid liim by his 
worshippers was conducted in front of his sanctuary, 
while the interior cell in wliicli hia image was 
shrouded was for the most part low, dark, and 
narrow- But in their private residences this usage 
was originally reverstid- At home they display^ 
Th«B«n*ii their taste and luxury in the decoration 
of tkeir interiors, while in their exterior 
S3?*£n!ji«* character they regarded convenience only. 
The portico was indeed a necessary adjunct 
4w*iiiiij». ^ temple; its noble span was first 

invented for use rather than for ornament, to shelter 
the worshippers wln> could not bo admitted within 
the sanctuary, and this necessity produced in the 
progress of the art the most striking and sumptuous 
features of ancient architecture* But the grand 
columnar vestibule was not required for the dwelling- 
house, and accordingly formed no part in the ordinary 
elevation of a Roman vilfe While^ on the other 
hand, the temple was a simple ed^ee of limited 
dimensions, however haudBome in its proportions, the 
patrician palace extended over an indefinite area, 
and comprised an endless variety of parts, which it 
would have taxed the genius of the greatest architects 
to combine in one harmonious design. It does not 
appear indeed that .any such attempt was made. The 
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palace of the was the creation of a succession 

of ambitious builders, who threw out lonir 

- , . * ’ TMtertenio# 

colonnades lu various directions, connect- thtttMun 
ing hall with hall, and tower with tower, 
without plan or symmetiy, with no view to unity of 
appearance of architei^al proportion^ Siich was tlie 
Golden House of Nero; and hence the fitness of the 
common comparison of a palace to a city, a com¬ 
parison BufRciently just among the Romans, but 
which would hardly occur under our modem habits. 
The emperor alone could command so vast a space 
within the walls of the capital; but in the country 
many a wealthy citizen indulged his ideas of comfori; 
an(^ magnificence on a scale perhaps not less extra¬ 
vagant, covering broad tracts of land with apartments 
for every purpose of life, connected with porticos 
and (ipen cloisters, and enclosing plots of garden- 
ground, or planted at the end of marble terraces or 
alleys of box and planes, wherever a favourito view 


could be commanded, whether near or distant. The 
Roman villa, in the later acceptation of the term, 
the luxurious summer retreat rather than the resi¬ 
dence on the farm which it originally signified, was 
placed either on the sea-shore or among the hilb, for 
the sake of coolness; and its arrangements were 
chiefly devised with a view to personal comfort. The 
Laurentine of Pliny faced the Tyrrhene sea, 
and extended in one direction only, parallel 
to the coast. It consisted of numerous rooms, of 
various forms and dimensions, and designed for va¬ 
rious uses, united by open galleries. Most of these 
chambers comi^nded, as may be supposed, a sea 
view, and enjoyi^ nearly a southern aspect* Some 
were circular, and looked forth in all directions; 
others semicircular, and screened only from the 
north; others again excluded the prospect of the 
water, and almost its noises; some faced west, some 
east, to be used at diffe/ent seasons, or even different 
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times of the da;v,' Behind this long line of buildings, 
the outward appearance of which is no where indi¬ 
cate, blit which seems in no part to have risen above 
flu'. groimd-flnor, lay gardens,, terraces, and covered 
ways for walking and riding; ami among these were 
placed also some detached apartments, siicb as we 
might call summer-houses; while still farther in the 
n^ar nm^ the primeval pi no-woods of the Latian coast, 
wliich supplied the baths with fuel, and formed a 
chief rccfunmcndation of the locality^ I'he 'l^ustian 
villa of the saim^ proprietor seems to have been more 
extensive, and even more elaborately constructedp 
piiTir^.Tui- -Pliny’s description of it is remarkable for 
rui vjLi*. it shows c)f tUc picluresque, and 

the intimation it afforfls, tliiit. not Idmsolf only, l>ut 
others of Ivis chiss, partook in nosliglit degree of tliat 
enjoyment of natural sconory which is the special 
boast of our own age and coimtrv,. Pliny takes great 
pains to impress on liis correspondent the sylvan 
beauties of the? spot, the wide range of plain and 
meadow stretching before it to the Tiber, the slope 
of leafy hills on the skiit of which it lay, the ranasy 
amphitlieatre of the Apennines b<jhind it; and it*is 
not till he hae expatiated with w'annth on these sen¬ 
timental attmetions that hend'ers to the eligibility of 
the sight for its materia) conveniences, the abundance 
of wood, djc fertility of tho soil, the serviceableness 
of the river, navigable in winter und spring for barges, 
to convey its produce to the Homan market,. The 
account of the edifice itself is similar to that of the 
Laurentinum, though even more complicated in its 
details. .It is.approached by a long portico, leading 
to an atrium or central hall, such as formed the 

' Hunie, in lii^i Effsap cun the Pcpuhtixnt^s of Ancitnt JVationSf 
mnrki-d that, ''The butldingf of tho Eomanii wore very like the 
Chinese houses At this dAj, where each nparttnent ia separated from 
the rostf and risca no higher than a single story i"' A description vvtiieb 
bos been aiTiply confirmed, by the accounts of tlie imperiA] SDtnmor 
psdAee beyond the walls of Pekin. 
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nucleus of the towti-residf-nce ; hut. there the likeness 
endsjfor whereas in the house at Home all the living 
TOOTHS open upon fJie atrium, and lie compactly ar¬ 
ranged within the foiiap outer walU, in the villa almost 
every apartment is substantially independent of the 
rest, and only slightly eontiected with them by suites 
of open galleries* , Tlie Tnecum seems to have 
uhonnde<l also in gardens and plantations, its situa¬ 
tion being better adapted for such luxuries thim the 
8ea-Bho^^^ But neither in this case ia there any 
inention of the exterior appearance, nor any hinl 
thnt the reader miglit he expected to derive pleasure 
from the desc^ription of it. It is evident that an 
architectual <lej5ign did not enter into the ideas either 
of Nero, -when he Haunted over Eome withhls palace 
of palaces, or of the elegant master of the patrician 
villa by the sea or on the hill-fiideJ 

We posst^ss arnjther description of a villa, less 
particular indeed, but hardly less vivid, in 
H very animated poem of Statius, The 
pleasure-house of the noble Pollins occu¬ 
pied tlie finest spot for such a liiruiy that all the 
Eomon dominions could oifer*“ It stood on the 
Bununit. of a low promontory, immediately west of 
the little town of Surrentum, and looked in a north¬ 
erly direction across the Campanian Crater to Nea- 
polis* On the right and left the shore was indented 
hy two amall bays, in one of which the stranger who 
came by sea from Naples—sucb is the poet’s descrip¬ 
tion of hie own arrival— ran bis hark upon the beach* 
On the margin of the water he encountered a bath-^ 
house, fiirnished with double chambers for the salt 
element and the fresh; for at this point a stipUB, 


' riin. Epist it 1 7., "v. 6* 

^ Statius* Sifh. ii, 3, Th® '*vrllfl Sntrentma of PoIUtu *' msj Iw 
compared throughout with iii, l.ithc “Hercuies SurrentinuE** and 
i 3.| tho “villa TJburlina'of TopiBcns^’* Comp, also, on a smaller 
scale* tbe villa on the Jankulum, Maitialf iv* 64*, and again x* 30. 
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descending from the hillB^ made its way into tbe sea>^ 
A little fane ¥rith a statue of Neptune fronted and 
defied tlie billows, while another of Hercules faced 
the land, and seemed to guard the tranquil retreat.® 
Statius climbed the hill, under thelshelter of a colon¬ 
nade, which led direct to the villa, and reminded 
him of the ancient glories of the qpvercd way which 
still scaled the ;iscent from liechaeiim to Corinth* 
The villa itself occupied a platform, and was divided, 
like those before described, into a long series of cliam- 
bers, facing the hay of Naples, and commanding the 
varied line of coawt from Stabiao to Misenum, with 
the island cliffs of Inarime and Prochyta* Of these 
chambers, some opened to the south, and looked 
landwards, and in these the resonance of the surges 
was never heard.® These apartments, and the ter¬ 
races, open or covered, which connected them, were 
adorned with painting and sculpture in marble, and 
in bronze more precious than gold, the efhgies of 
warriors, poets and philoEophers, They were deco¬ 
rated, moreover, with variegated slabs, much loved 
by the opulent and magnificent, from the quarries of 
Egypt, Libya, and Phrygia/ The platform occupied 


' Stfh, if, 2* 

Qratm prima loci, testadine furaanC 

B&lnca, ct o tcrriii occuttU dulcia amaro 
Nymph ft mart” 

^ Stat. A c.: ^^Gftudet frumino sub tiumitip poHua Hie i«mt 
terras, htc seerit Buctibna The Greeks, and their Imitatora 

the Bomftnai studied appropriateaes^ in the choice of itatuee fot 
partitnlar lo^iites. Thus Neptune was sailed ta a temple or grotto 
on the seft^shore ; Narcissus to a fountaiTi, &c. Pausan, it 25. 4.^ 
CallUtratus^ 5. The people of Alabapda committed A solecism in 
taste when they placed statues of advocates in their g^ nasi am, and 
of wrtfitlers, Stc. in their forum* Vitruv, iiL 5 *; leo Feuerbach, dtr 
Vatican Apotia^ p. 170. 

* Stat. L e. . 

** Hiec videt iDarlmcDf Jlli PTochyta aspera paret . * * 

Hac pelagi clamorc fremunt, tecta sonoros 
Ignorant fluctus, terneque lilentia mahuik" 

* Stak /. e ,: ** Hie Qislis penittu detecta metallss Saxa." 
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hy the bouse and its precincts was artificially pre¬ 
pared for them by scarping the cliffs and levelling 
the inequalities of the ground, by clearing woods in 
one place, l>y planting groves in another^ till the 
whole might be compared to the creation of an Am- 
phion or an Orpheus.* This much^laboured site 
was sheltered from the winds wliich eddied from the 
land by the mountafe' range here projecting from 
the Campanian Apennines^ and gradually descending 
to the promontory of Minerva- The slopes were 
planted with vines, celebrated for their strong and 
generous produce, and were lost at last in undulating 
corn-fields, which extended to the very edge of the 
waters, and glistened in the sun with the spray of 
the billows*^ 


But with whatever rapture tlie poet expatiates on 
the prospect from these terraces and win- 
dows, he has no word for the view of the 
ri 11a itself from the bay or landing-place, BowMiin 
the view on which hia own eye would uatu- 
nilly rest as he crossed tlie water from Neapolis* In 
a modem description of such a lordly dwelling, the 
elevation of the house would be the first object of 
interest to the spectator, and its praise the most 
acceptable compliment to its owner. Such is the 
antagonism between ancient and modern feeling on 
these subjects. Our noblest palaces are often pur¬ 
posely placed where the prospect is confined to the 
depths of the woods attached to them- We complain 
that the ancients betray little sense of the picturesque 
in landscape; but with us too it is but a recent 
practice to give our houses the command of an ex¬ 
tensive survey; our fathers rather chose secure and 
sheltered spots for building, and delighted more in 
the palatial front, and towering elevation, as beheld 


* StaL JLc. : ** Et tu saxa moT««^ et te nemom tita sequmitnr." 
’ 1. c.z ** Quid nunc ruiis open, pontoque no^alia, dicutn 

Injecta, et madidaa Bacebeo aectaro mpea? ” 
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from without, than in the varied scenes of nature 
which opened on the spectator from within. For this 
discrepancy motives might readily be discovejed in 
dififorenceti of clink ate, and even of national disposi¬ 
tion, The lioiuans retained to the last a certmir 
simplicity of taste in liuniting thtfr views to their 
own domestic comfort and enjoyment, rather than 
soliciting admiration from strangers. In their dress 
as well as in their buildings, in the general temor of 
their social J^abits, t hey attached, more importance to 
personal conveTuence than to the judgment of their 
neighbours. Fleeing from the j^inful glare of thfi 
Italian bud, they buried themsel^B in vaults l^cnealU 
the grouud, where no other eyes could witness their 
indulgence Such arc tlve chambers still remaining 
beneath the surface of tlie Paiatme, which belonginl, 
as is believed, to the imperial residence; such were 
the apartments, deeply sunk in the basement of the 
Baths of Titus, whence the mustorpieces of ancient 
art were drawn forth, never before revealed to th(' 
view of the multitude. The Nyiiiphea, or bath¬ 
houses of the emperors and noblefl on the margin of 
the Alban Lake, were sheltered from every ga^, 
though doubtless they were decorated internally witlj 
splendour and vohiptuiiuaness. In quest coolno&a 
and the grateful breezti, the patrician thrust his villa 
Upon the bosom of the lake or ocean, and reniains 
have been detected, at the bottom of the hieent Nemi, 

^ wooden ship or rati of vast diTnenaioBS, 
whereon Trajan, or possibly Tiberius, con* 
structed a reti-oat, furnished with every lux¬ 
ury, and supplied by pipes with the living waters of 
t)ie mountains.^ 

* Hwchi (delh Archittctnra MUitartf rdatCfi how he 0«*- 

tnmed wuh Ui^ bell the Buoken palace^ a$ he calls it, m the 

lake of Ni-mi. Some fregnienti hivo been rajieJ, And nre now 
preserved in the TnuflcuOA at Home. There w no Apparent i^ronnd^ 
however, for his conjecture thiu thb (imetnre wu the work of Tn- 
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Tbe view of society presented to us in the pages of 
Pliny^ of Statiiis, and even of Quintilian, is rtnut^oof 
impressed with a cliaracter of feeble ele- 
gance, eucb as we commonly connect with ftJtSrJTof 
the decline of a refined civilization* The !ilJJS!5*Se 
voluptuous indolence in which generation 
after generation has been steepeii, seems at, last to 
enervate the fibre of the nation; the virtues and the 
vices of a decaying society betray equally the depar¬ 
ture of the energy and elasticity which marked its 
lusty maturity. The age produces no more great 
deeds, nor great thoughts; its very crimes are stunted* 
TJie men must be measured by a lower standard, yet 
fewer than of old will be found to rise above it> That 
such was tbe tendency of the times cannot be denied: 
the growth of human nature must ever be dwarfed 
by the withdrawal of the sun of liberty* The tyranny 
of custom and fashion was mote effective, perhaps, 
in reducing men to a vulgar equality in tastes, habits, 
and opinions, than even the tyranny of a despotic 
administration* The progress of such a decline had 
been inevitable, .at least from the age of the Scipios, 
But the movement had been hitherto slow, and we 
must not be led by fallacious appearances to ex¬ 
aggerate it. If we re^maik the absence of great 
events and prominent personages from tbe epoch 
before us, the defect may partly be ascribed to the 
meagreness of its historiciil remains* In 
Trajan himaelf, in Agricola, in Thrasea and 
Virginius, we catch glimpses at least of men, Kfid 
who, if painted at full length in their genu- 
ine colours, might be found no less interesting Speci¬ 
mens of human nature than any of the heroes of the 
republic* What ifl lacking however in history, may 
he supplied in part from the writhigB of two at least 

jxQ* The only tracts of mscription obout it lecord tUo Dame of Ti- 
beriai, broticr'i Ndicaoii his Supplmentto Tacitw; tuid Gell's 
Topography of UrnnCt &c. ii. 113. 
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among tlie most conspicuous of our public teachers* 
Tdcitus and Juvenal are both of them 
T^ciiui Btid thoroughly manly; they are hearty in l.heir 
!ove*j untl iiates, clear in tbeir perceptions^ 
vigorous iu their taIlgu^lge] consistaiiit in their esti¬ 
mates of good and evil, as men might be who li’^'cd 
in the healthiest and most bracing of social atino- 
epliercs* The strength and independence of their 
minds jnight befit the early manhood of a people 
destined to effect great moral conquests* The errors, 
even of Tacitus and Juvenal, were the moat remote 
from those of social decrepitude, which is generally 
marked by laxity of moral judgment, indifference to 
national honour, and sickly sentiinent. Of the esti- 
Illation in which the hifitorian was held we Iiavesomc 


acconnl in the letters of PJiny; and though we have 
no token of Juvenara reception among his contempo- 
rariesj we know that even within the classical period 
his satires became the theme of annotators and ex¬ 


positors* We may conclude that t he age whicli could 
appreciate writers so true in moral feeling, and so 
bold in expreeaing if, was not destitute of other men 
of the same stamp, men both of energy and sensi¬ 
bility* The picture of society they drew is indeed 
sufficiently frightful; nor can we question its general 
fidelity* But the criminals they lash were at least 
no milksops in crime, no fnbbles in vice* Their 
tyrants and hypocrites, their sensualists and parasites, 
are ail cast in the strong mould of the Homan free- 
state* They are genuine countrymen of Catilina and 
his desperadoes, of Piso and Verrea, of Fulvia and 
Sempronia, 

Tacitus and Juvenal may be appropriately com- 
c«np-ri»n pared for the shrewdness with which they 
analyse motives, and the fierceness of tbeir 
indignation, though the one is compact, con¬ 
centrated, and even reserved in the expression of his 
passion, the othcT vehement, copious, and declama- 
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tory- Both hjj.ve the «ame definite point of view^ 
Its Hq) nim moralihtv^ and patriots. But, of the two, 
Tncttiis is what hasj Ijoen called the best kfiter; he is 


the blinder his prejudices, the least various in his 
syinpatliieB with bumau nature, Tacitus is an in¬ 
stil nee of wliat we regret sometimes to meet witli 
among men of ability and eisperiencej the increase 
with advunciug years of bitterness, nurrosviicss and 


intolerance. Like our own poUtieal philo- 
sopher Hurke, Tacitus grows more acrid, 
more morbid in temper, even to the last. 
Little as we know of Ids life, we may trace 


Tht 
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the deoponing shade in his works, though we have 
rea*t)n to believe that he hud net even the excuse of 


jicrstmiil or jioUtical disappoiutinent. In the Dia^ 
tor/t(*t oil Oraf(trffj hU earliest utterance, he displays! 
a just sense of the evil tendencies of his day; but his 


relnike to the spirit of the age is teujpered with 
geutJeiicss and res<*rve, and shows at legist a dispo¬ 


sition to apjireciate every element of good- But 
f hose sympathies speedily evaporate, TfiO A^Hcola^ 
while professedly a piiuegyric, is in fact a scaicoly 
disguised satire. The praises of the hero lire tvvo- 
ulged, and every stroke dealt in his honour recoils 
with a back-handed blow on the nocks of his con¬ 


temporaries. The Illstorfes abound in keen dis¬ 
crimination of (Times and vices, and iu burning sur- 
ciusma on wickedness in high places; yet even in tluj 
lUsiorles^ the dark picture of sin and suffering is 
relieved by some broiider yiews of incidents and 
manuers; the moralist remembers sometiines that he 
is a historian, and seeks to delineate in its SMilient 
features the general character of the times. But the 
-dnuafo, yie latest of the author’s works, the most 
mature and finished of his productions, is almost 
wholly satire* Tacitus rarely averta his eyes from 
the central figure of monstrous depravity, around 
which, in his view, all society is grouped. He paints 
VOL* Tin, K 
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the age all Tiherius, or all Nero, Like the Jlomuu 
soldier chained to his own prisoner, he finds no escape 
from the horrors he has imdertaken to delineatfi. He 
enjoys no relief himseifj and he allows none to the 
reader. His hatred of sin is coucentrafcd in hatred 
of the sinner, and the exasptTution intu which he has 
worked liimself against tlie tyrant overflows at last 
in bitterness towartls the age witii whicli he lias 
identified him. Of such a satire no good can come. 
I cannot imagine that any reader of Ihc AvmiU 'Wfi.s 
ever morally the better for the perusaL Many per¬ 
haps have been made worse, coiitirTiied, it may be, in 
a cynical contempt for mankind^ or in a gloomy 
despair of virtue. 

Of the life of Juven-d, on the other liatid, we know 

F uhaps even less than of that of T^idtus. 
The traditions or faiiciiis of the scholiasts 

naiiii.lwi. , 1-1 1 

and anonymous tnograpJiers soem to be 
wholly untrust worth But if wc may take f he order 
iu which th« I?atires are delivers:! to us as liie actual 
order of their coinpoaition, we Tnay derive fr<mi them 
a pleasing insigdit int<t the anthur’s character. We 
may trace in him, with the advance of years, a fitting 
progress in gentleness and humanity. By com paring 
a few pawsagea in his works, wo may fix hia birth in 
the ycear 59 ; the composition of his first Satire must 
have been aftc^r lOt), but probably not longafter^ that 


^ The itaiemcnts reitfiectinj^ JuveDal’a^^life and fonunes in the 
pretended m[:moir of Succoniuai^ the nutCB ^ ancient scholiastt 
and the brief reference of Sidonius Apo1]inari4;^^ni to ba mere 
fancica. The cardJual dute ib that in Sal. 17., which profcHBes 
to have been written sixty years after the conBiili^lup of Forituius, thft 
puet*B binh year. ()f three Fonteii cihisuIs in the first century, I 
cannot doubt that C. CapJto of the year is here in^drd. 1 pre^ 
fliiinc that the iirBt und fourth Sal ires were writtett^arly in tho 
reign of TrajaiU ibe thirteenth in 119, at its close; nor doeif there 
seem any rea«<Awhy the interpieces may not stand in tho 
order of their composition. The filteenth was alsti written npder 
Hadrian, that is to eay Boon aU«r the caiuulifhip of Junius, jl, h, 119. 
45ee xv, 27. * 
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of his fifbeputh but little later than 119. Accordingly, 
Juvenal wrote from about his fortieth to his sixtieth 
year; and if we compare the earlier with the later 
Satires, we find a charif'e of style and sentiment aptly 
coiTespoiiding with tliis advance in age and expe¬ 
rience. Thiwwe notice the fiertteness and truculence 
more especially of the first, the second, the fifth and 
sixth, which are all aggressive onslaughts on the 
worst forms of Ihonan wickedness. The third, and 
still more the seventh, betray a tone of querulous 
disappointment, as of a man who liad failed of the 
aim of his life, and finds himself, wh^ past the 
ihiddie age, outstripped hy unworthy competitors, 
and neglected by the patrons on whom he had just 
or imagined claims. But in the eighth, the tenth, 
and the thirteent h, the nobility of his nature reas¬ 
serts itself. He is no longer mere assailant of 
vice, still less is he a niurmurer against fortune; he 
seeks to exalt virtue, to expound the true dignity of 
human nature, to show to man the proper'objects of 
ambition, to vindicate thes goodnoss and justice of a 
divine Providence. Tlie el event li, twelfth, and four¬ 
teenth advance yet a step further in the course of a 
gotKl man a life. Tjjey paint the clmrma of simplicity 
and virtue; they,glorify contentment of mind and 
friendship ; tliey set before us, with all an old man^s 
gentleness, the reverence due to infancy and inno¬ 
cence. Tlie subject of the fifteenth is a spcciid one, 
and there is some poverty in the conception, some 
feebleness iu^tha execution of it; nevertheless, it 
breathes the'tfue spirit of humanity, and if we regard * 
dt Q.s the last of the author's genuine compositions, it 
makes a worthy completion to a patriarch’s mission- 
Tlie satirfc, whose aim is merely negative and de¬ 
structive^ who only pulls down the generous ideas of 
virtue with which youth embarks on^ta career, is 
simply un instrument of evil; and if hie pictures of 
vice are too glowing, too true, the evil is bo mu<sh 
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the greater; but if he pauses in his course to rocon- 
struct, to raise *igiiin our liopes of virtue, and point 
our steps towards the goal of religion and morality, 
he may redeem the evil tenfold. The later satires 
of Juvenal more than compensate for the earlier* 
The reader who studies him with this clue to the 


service he has done mankind, will share, I doubt not, 
the reverential gratitude with which I am wont to 


regard him* 

Tacitus and Juvenal join in the same vigorous 


Tscitat uid 
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protest against the vices of their age, but 
their united protest against the encroach¬ 
ment of foreign ideas and sentiments, if lesS 
loudly and plainly expressed, is in fact not 
lej^s vigorous. With those illustrious names 


closes the series of genuine Koman literature; uf that 


spontaneous reflex of a nation’s mind which repre¬ 


sents its principles and traditions. The kt<^r writers 
in the ^i^an tongue, few^ and for the most part 
trivial, a(^:&ey are, must be regarded as imitators of 
a past from which they have become really dis¬ 


severed, if they are anything more than mere com¬ 
pilers and anti([uarians. But no Roroao writers are 
more thoroughly amservativethaai these last of the 
Romans. In them we soe the culmination of tJie 


Flavian reaction against the threaijjjflied disintegra¬ 
tion of society which, checked more than once by 
Sulla and Augustus, Lad still advanced stealthily 
through three centuries, Tacitus'and Juvenal are 
more wholly Roman than,^ even Cicero or Virgih 
f They maintain the laws, the ^manners, the religion 
of their fathers with more decision than ever, as they 
feel more than ever how much protection is required 
for them. But if the old national ideas ar^^lius held 
by some champions more strictly tlian ever, the 
sphere of theft influence has no doubt become even 
narrower than of yore. Rome has dwindled, in this 
, respect, into a provincial town in the centre of her 
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own empire. The ideas of Athens and Alexandria^ 
of Palestine and Asia Minor, exert their sway all 
around her, and are gain iug^ ground within her walls. 
The emperor and his senators, the remnant of the 
liistoric families of the city, are the only Itomane in 
heart and feeling now left in the empire* Already 
the emperor has ceased to be a Roman by birth; he 
will soon be not even a Roman by descent; be will 
repudiate Roman principles with the scorn of igno¬ 
rance, perhaps even of vanity; the divorce and senti- 
merit between the emperor and his nohles will throw 
him more and more into the arras of the soldiery, 
and end, after many struggles, in his own renunci¬ 
ation of their religion and their home. But in order 
to understand the impending revolution, we must 
now turn our eyes towards .the Eastern provinces, in 
which we shall again follow the footsteps of Trajan, 
the last years of whose reign were in great 

Tnilitary and political combinations in quarter. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

(joncral expectation of a Deliverer favoured hy Auffustus and Vep- 
pasmu.—lievivul of Judaism after the fhlJ nf -Jertnulem^—The 
achuolij of Tiherias.—Kumhers of the Jews ill the —Seditious 

raJsecl aud jttipjiresflcd. — The ChrisfinMairt'iriinleil with Niippieion 
a iFcwiiih sect. -Alleged drerorA of Nero aud nomitlHu.—IVrse- 
cutioii ill Hithyisj!!, imd letters of PUuy and Tntjim, A.n. Ill, 
ji.o. fifi-l*—Mi’irt'i rdom of I;;niLtius,—The Church, Che Citnon, aud 
Ejuseopacy.—TrajWfl cx|H'd!tinn Itito The Ka^t, a.d. 114, a.u* 
867.—Klinli<[ulike at Antkieh, ^.t>k 115-^ Anneiiaiiou of Amieni*. 
—Traj*ii*jj cuuqucjit^ heTotul the Tii^ris.—Oveiilirow of the Par- 
tliioii m<>nrtrehy.“Truj]iU lamieheji mi the Persiuu Gulf. Is re¬ 
called hy defectitfOs in hi*i ruar.— His ill surcesu before Atra.—He 
returns to AnLu>ch.—His illncaa and death at Heliuus, A.lt. ]17» 
A.n. 870.—Revolt of the Jews in the Past : in Cyprus, Cyrene, 
and E^^ypt. -— llevolt in Palcstiuc. — Atihu itiid Barcochebas, 
of^the Ji^wsH-^Supprcsbjon of the re rah.—-Fouiidutiari of 
thA toTon^^f .A<]l]a Capirohtm—Final bepiirutimi of cho ChmtJana 
fjoni the Jews. (a,i>. Ill—133. a.o. 8f>4 — 886^} 

K' 

AtjqfSTITS and ^'espasian, with tlifir train of bardp^ 
GnifTBi cs- augurfi,and dedal liters, iriight ding in hopt^ 
or (iespuir to the past, and strive to bind 
?uauiiq<Tpd ^he wheels of human thought to the effete 
v«irtwi*n. tttiditions of the Capituh?? Authority and 
Genius might perhaps com hi mo to restrain the Aspi¬ 
rations of faith and Ijope witiiin certain limits of class 
and locality- But their influence, whatever the halo 
of glory with which it is encircled iu our minds, wrvs 
confined to a single spot and a SfritUl society- The 
waves of opinion and sentiment flowed on, free and 
uncontTolkd, and the ideas of Rome, conqueror and 
mistreBs tliough she was, were left stranded on the 
shore. We have seen the wide diffusion of the Sibyl¬ 
line prophecies pointing towards a new advent or 
development, in the time of August us, and that em¬ 
peror’s efiforts to comj^l the anticipations of mankind 
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to centre and terminate in himself. We have re^ 
marked' the ready acqiiieficence of the Roman world 
in the hope that esteh succeeding emperor would be 
in truth its expected Preserver^ and bow willingly it 
ascribed divinity to the lords of the human race. The 
fair promise of Ciiiua and T^ero was bailed with in^ 
soijsate acclamations; but Vespasian, issuing from 
Juilra and Kgypt, seemed more literally to fulfil the 
presage derived from the Jewish oracles. The claim 
to Tuiraculmifi powers, thrust on him even* against 
bis will, was doul)tlesB the effect of a predetermma* 
tion among his flatterers in the East to present dim 
as the true Messiah, possibly with a desire of ecHp- 
iifing the claiiiia of the Messiah of the Gospel.* The 
ieatiers of popular movemeiits among rude nationB 
have at all times pretended to supernatural powers* 
Such were the claims of Athenio in Sicily, of Ser- 
torius in Spain; yet we must be struck by the 
urgency with which eucli claims were advanced at 
thiH perjo<l by tlic chiefs of every people wkh whom 
tlie Kum/ins contended, by the Jews, the Briton^ |he 
Gauls, and the Germans.^ The earnestness on 

* Champngny. Jlome tt fit J^ud^e^ 403.: “Vespasian semble avoir 
rte avnuigc jmr |;ibturieiis pour t'tre una contrefa^on d ti Christ, 

rciihBLiiit la prophijMc de Miohee, cst sorti du Hcthlet'iu pour 
dpvcnir Ic dc terntes UfHtion?; Vespasian, ^ qui on 

fippliquc Crete metufl pK»ph6lief sort de Judee pour etre Ic dpinioa- 
tnir pncISmie d'un empire qui tj'appeiait le luondc. JesuR fnit dcs 
MiirArle?^; Vespaiien rti feta a aon tour.. Juiiquc-I^^ lea pretendus 
luirrtdcs du ]ULganMme bc fniflixient le pliis pouvert sous la main de 
riiomuiei rhoiiimc ch etait le femoio, Tmterprete, le proiieur, le 
pT^pariiteiir cjvehe phi lot que direct ct lilifcj ici il ti^-u sera 

plus j6bu<A giierissait Jes inSnneB, VeapoBien sc fora amener 

dca indrmes. plus sou vent, dana )e pagauianje, lea guCTieona 
pretendnen merxxiEleufitt'fi B^>p^:ra 1 eT 1 t dans uu eonqui indiqiialt Le 
TCinede uii nuilnde; airjoimVhuit e’est ^ un tnedetuii eurnaiurel qne 
le aoiip* ninvcTTa Ic mtdade. JesiiA giierlEsaii uti aveugle ftTCC sa 
ealJve, Vespaaien preU'nrtra guorir uu i^veugle avec ea saltve. J^ua 
a giUTi un paraljtiqne, Ve^pastcii guerira un paralytiqne. La con- 
trefufon cst evidirnte/’ 1 ht-lievti tlie remark to be a ju^t one; and. 
if bOt It shows how deep au imprcfijiion the hittorjoal pretenaiona of 
Christianity bnd alremly made. 

* Tho Druids in Britiiin waged a r^flgiouB war agaitigt the Ho- 
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tual questions which markeii the epoch before us was 
caused perhaps^ in no slight degree, by the wide dis¬ 
persion of the Jews, who displayed, amidst a world 
of fellow-subjecta and exiles, a visible token of the 
sustaining power of faith or fanaticism* Nor can we 
doubt that the awiikening of reason and conscience 
then apparent even in pagan societies, was also due, 
BH in the corresponding circumstances of our own 
times, to the ditfuaion of peace, comfort and security, 
and to tjie interchange of sentiment which followeii 
upon unrestricted commerce. Even the teachers of 
philosophy and religion wore swayed by the same 
predominating influeDce+ The first ages of Chris¬ 
tianity were signalized by the rapid succession of 
prophets or wonder-workers, who assumed a sanction 
for their opinions in their immediate coTinexion, or 
actual identification, with the Deity, The Koinan 
sword might still retain the keenness of its edge in 
the contests of the battle-field; Imt the narrow and 


simple faith of the Forum and the Capitol was 
powerless against the wit and logic, the eloquence 
and fanaticism, of the schools and synagogues. 

These claims to divine powers and a divine roission 
o«rthro»frf hocame more frequent among the Jews 
after the full of their holy city* Their 
chrhiun morbid euperatition receiv^ a strong iTn-' 
diipcfiiHtioD. pulse from the overtl^row of their temple, 

the cessation of their most solemn rites, and the 
mutilation of their ceremonial system* Judaism was 
distinguished from the religionB of Greece and Rome 
by its strictly local character* The service^of Jupiter 
and Juno, Apollo and Hercules, had been carried by 
the pagan to the ends of the world, and the cult of 
the Acropolis or the Capitol was propagated with 
little variation from its metropolitan type through- 


mans; Maricne the Gant affected dir me powers; the priei cesses of 
the Gknnims, AuriiiU^ Oanna and Velcde, assumed the directma of 
the people as itiiititict with a apirttnal authority 
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out the colonieB of Rome and Athene. But the 
ritual observances of Jewish worship were confinetl 
to one sacred spot: the priesthood, the sacrificesj the 
holy days, the outward tokens of the ancient cove¬ 
nant, pertained to the ceremonial of the Temple and 
to no other* The celebration of the Passover ceaserl 
with the destrucHon of the place in wljich tlie de¬ 
scendant of Aaron oflFered a propitiation once a year 
for the sins of the Jewish people. When the Temple 
was overthrown and the Temple-service abolished, 
the Mosaic law was reduced to a bare lifeleaa record, 
and the historic cult of Jehovah collapsed- The tra¬ 
ditions of the Levitical system, which had survived 
eo many revolntions, captivities, and oppressions, 
were retained henceforth in the recoilection of pri¬ 
vate families only, in domestic observances, in frag¬ 
mentary usages; they were no longer embodied in a 
public ritual, no longer guaranteed by a recognised 
succession of interpretei'S, nor maintained as the title- 
deeds of an authorized ministry. The continuity of 
the Jewish religion ivas sundered; the distinction of 
tribes and families was lost; the children of Eieazar 
and the descendants of Levi were mingled with the 
common herd ; the genealogies so long preserved 
were lost in the conimon ruin, and the threads of 
descent could never be recovered. But, meanwhile, 
a recent offset from,Judaism, the religion of Jeans 
the Messiah, was at hand to seize the vacant inherit¬ 
ance of divine protection, and to offer a new system, 
flourishing in the vigour of youth and hope, to the 
despairing votaries of the old. By many of the 
Jewish people in all parts of the world, this com* 
penaatiou was gratefully accepted os an unexpected 
deliverance; but the mass still turned from it with 
bitterer feelings than ever, and nursed their despair 
with more fanatical hatred both of the Romans and 
the Christians. 

Whatever allowance we make for the exaggera- 
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tiona of Josephus, it would seem that the massacres 

the Jewish war^ and the expatriation of 
its myriads of captives, had left PalostiDe 
TiberiM. f^tate of desolation frotti which she was 

destined never thoroughly to recover. The artificial 
culture of her arid slopes, once iuterruptcjd, retprired 
a strong natioual sjnrit, nourishe^i with youthful 
hopes and uspinitions, to retrieve ih The province 
of Judea fell under the emperor’s ndiriiiiistration, and 
its tolls and tributes accrued to Ids private exclieqvier, 
Vesp;Lsian, frugal and provident by temper, felt an 
interest in the repiutitioii of the vacant swul among a 
new tenantry; and under his BUperiDtendence mea¬ 
sures were taken for repoopling the territory with 
fresh colonists. But Ihiniitian was too reckless of the 
future, even in respect of his own private interests, 
to execute the plans bequeathed to him, and during 
his government the patrhnnuy of the Jewish people 
was left, we may believe, for the most pirt, in the 
state to nhich the war had reduced iL On the Lill^ 
of Zion &nd Muriidi, indeed, and on other sites of 
their no^v ruined cities, the trembling fiigitivenS gra¬ 
dually reas^emfiled, and croucljed among the ruins of 
their fallen palaces; hut tlie habitations they here 
slowly raised more resembled the squalid villages of 
tf>e Arabs ainid the remains of Petra and Palmynt, 
than tfie scats of an estahlished community. It was 
at Tiberias, on the l^auks of the eelebrated lake which 
bore its name, that the remnant of the Jewish polity 
again took root for a season, under the d^ection of 
a new school of religions teaching. The priests of 
the Temple, and the Siinhedrim 'which had met in. ita 
lK)ly courts, were hert^ Huperse<led by the doctors of 
the law, the rabbis, who interpreted the national 
Scriptures by the traditions of which they assumed 
to he the genuine depositaries. Year by year this 
audacious substitution of the gloss for the letter ac¬ 
quired form and consistency. The simple text of the 
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LaWj for which the patriots of old had combated, was 
overlaid bv the ecimmentarv of the Mischna, 
and at a still later perio<i the text of utd 

the MIschiia itself was, in like manner, 
overlaid by the commentary of the Gemara. The de¬ 
grees of estimation in which these successive to! uraes 
came to be hchl among the degenerate descendants 
of Abraham a!id Mo«es were markprl by the popular 
cotriparisou which likened the Bible to water, the 
Alischna to wine, the Gemani to hypocras; or, again, 
tfu? first to mlt, the second to pepfier, and the third 
to frankincense- He who studies the Scripture, it 
was: said, does an indifferent action; he who devotes 
himself to the Mischna docs a good aeti<in; but he 
who lesirna the Gemara deserves the most glorious of 
TC^vnrds*' 

Tlje sound in heart among the Jews were no douht 
now rapidly absorHed into the Ecatherincf 

A j.* 1 I* _p mi i ” iJinliCnJonof 

mass of Ghnstinn hehei. T.he perpetua- 
tkiii of the national ideas w'as abandoned to , - 
the dregs and offscourings of the people, by whom 
they were thus travestied and degraded. The race 
which could feed to satiety on the gross fancies of 
the Taluiiid, after banqueting so long on the sublime 
inspiration of the tbd Testament, deserved the long 
eclipse of reason and imagination which was about 
to envelope it, Nevertheioss, the political spirit of 
the Jews still retained its fervid vitality, and con¬ 
tinued to animate them to repeated outbreaks of 
inHensate jiolence against tbe powder with which it 
was hopeless to cope* Hispossesaed of their ancestral 
seats, they accepted the doom of national dispersion, 
and migrated by preference to the regions where 
former swarms of their own race had already settled, 
both wdthin and beyond the limits of the empire- 
Multitudes thus transplanted themselvea to Egypt and 

' Sec the authofidesinCliuTitpagny* Rome ctJtidiet p. 450- Comp. 
Salvador, ii. 43u. 
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Cyprus, nor fewer perlmpg to Mesopotamia, where 
they fell under the sway of the Parthian 
monarch* In Egypt, the chronic turbu¬ 
lence of the Jewislu'osiclents was increased 
by this influx from the o!d eouiitry, and 
attempts were mafle to engage the whole 
Jewish population of the African coast in a league 
against the Romans. OoukI they indued be brought 
to act in concert, their numbers might render them 
truly formidable* Even before the sudden immi¬ 
gration which followed on t he fall of Jerusalem, this 
flourishing community ha<i often turned the scale in 
the 04>atests of* Alexandria and Cyrene. 

The promoters of the movements that ensued pre¬ 
tended, iis usual, to a divine misshm* In 
Alexamlria a remnant of the Zealots, who 


Scfere niEft- 
iturpi 

tHt Jcwi 111 


escaped from the slaughter of their 
countrymen, inflamed the minds of their compatriots 
with hopes of a special interference, and raiswl their 
fanaticism to the highest pitch* In vaig. did the 
more sober of the Jewish population protest agidnst 
this superstitious frenzy; the apprehensions of tliu 
government were thoroughly aroused, and Ltipus, the 
prefect of the province, required all the residents of 
Jewish origin to attest their disavowal of these eedi* 
tioiis aspimtions by a declaration of submission to 
Ca^ar as their master* Such a vow of allegiance 
sufficed for their protection ; but great numbers, im¬ 
pelled by a fari()ua fanaticism, sternly refused to 
utter the words, and persisted in their refuHal in the 
face of death and tortures* The courage of women, 
and even of children, inrthis eictremity, were worthy 
of the heroic age of the nation*^ Rut armed resist* 
ance was either^ not attempted or ea*sily put down* 
The Jewish temple erected by the priest Oniaa at 


* Joseph. BiliJud. vii. 10. 1.: /t’ atJroij icnl 

(FtrfidTUfV 4Ttyiyri9tiifT}T, (r tovt* B^ort aitr^ir 

creya twirrfT'jjK oiJ!' 
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Heliopolis^ with the sanction of the PtolemieSj during 
the persecution of AntiocLua Epiphanes, 
the only temple throughout the world 
which was modelled after the pattern of 
the national sanctuary, and was intended to fier?e as 
a solitary substitute for it, was now turned, like the 
temple at Jerusalem, into a jdace of defence, and for 
a moment the senseless multitude offered defiance to 
tlieir enemies* But the gates were opened at the 
first simimtms, and the government, With singular 
forbearance, was content with expelling the Jews 
from the spot, and forbidding them to meet there 
for worship.^ liven the customary assembling in the 
syjiagogues Avas not apparently interdicted; the in- 
((uisitioii that folkAved was simply political, and the 
religion of the rebel race was not proscribed. So 
again at Gyrene, where a more violent outbreak oc¬ 
curred, the fiomans still spared the Jewish worship. 
They perceived, with unusual sagacity, that it was 
easier to control the people if allowed to foster their 
mutual sectarian jealousies, than if united in heart 
and mind under a common peraecutiom At Gyrene 
a leader named Jonathan led his country- 
men into the desert, with tiie promise 
of Divine protection, but the movement 
speedily ended in mutual charges and recriminatioiis. 
Some of the chiefs of the sedition were sent to Rome 
by the governor Catullus, to answer for their turbu¬ 
lence, and seem to have there laid accusations against 
their countryman Josephus, which it required all his 
credit with Vespasian and Titus to baffle,® But at 
Rome the Jews were perhaps specially protected by 
the contempt into which they had fallen* They no 
longer occupied the high places of the city, courted 
by men and women of noble birth, cherish^ by one 

* Joseph Antiq. X3t* 10> 3.; Sell. Jttd, vtL 10* 3. 

^ Jcneph* Bell. Jit<L Tti. II, Junathan was put to death by Yas- 
pasion* Tbie is ovr nearest approxlEoatum to tbo date. 
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emperor and feared by another- TJiey elunk from 
the public sight in the moat ruiKcjrable quartcrSi and 
Kcraped together a livelihood by tlie jiettie.'st traffic* 
^'heir position in society is marked by the passing 
sneers of Martial and JuveiiaL' Their uiicbaugttable 
spirit of isolation, and tiie instiiict with which they 
laaintainod their eataliHshed ciistoms, are shown even 
in the places Uiey chose for sujnilture, the loue\y 
catAComt>s, which recalled to tlieir imaginations the 
caves in vrliiiih their fathers were buried,* 

AnioniT fhe most viciotis features *jf the national 
character, aud that which contributed above any 
^^ther to unnerve the Jews in contest with their ene¬ 


mies, was their constant disjjofiitioii to* inflame their 
rulers against sects and parties among themsclYes, 
with which they had domestic differences, TJieir 
political entliuSKUsts, the Zt^alota and Sicartij could 
postpone every desperate scht'rne of national resuaci- 
tation to get vengeance on the Moderates, or Hero- 
dianSj of whom Josephus, as we have seen, was a 
conspicuous leader. In the same manner, 
S'tltitheir most devout religionists were ready 
at any moment to denounce to prefects and 


governors the pious followers of the Christ Jesus, and 
traduce tlicm aa intriguora against the public peaccj 
and abandoned to tlie grossest impurities, Tlie Ko- 
inans, who had instituted strict inquiries respecting 
the expectations of a Deliverer so fondly chcrishe<l 


' Jiiv«tiq 1, iii. J4. foil,, vi. 542. folL xiv. 06. foil.; Murtlnh W, 4-, 
viL , xt 94. Wu iilready liiu ignuratiC cuutcuipt 

with which TfbCLtufl hud Ltiamt to ri'^nrd them, 

’ Acconiltig to the accKcJiictl dicory m the jmctit thi; 
CAUiccjmhfi <U were originalLv eJte^vAUni or a^liipted hy ihi" 

Jmw h>r their place of aejiiiluii'e. Their rceLiiig:i rovollcil AgutrtNt 

the nimmii mode of burning the dead, jind thcirold trojdiuontt would 

naturally iinggc^iii to them thu diiKpu4i;i| of their mortal remmiis in 
eaveA hewn in the rock. JuruifAlein ityf'lf had bk;eu mined by pfu- 
iUigoH and catvcriis, but tlic'.e were ubpiI for rttHerToim or 
it doca not ttiipcar, 1 think* tJiKt they were appropiiated to the pur¬ 
pose of iupulture. The ChrMiumi it Rome inherited Ihe burying 
places of their predeecs^orij in the failh of Palestine. 
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among the Jewish communities, and had specially 
prosecuted all who pretended to descent from David, 
were induced by these manoeuvTes to examine into 
the tenets of the Christians, so far as related to the 
person of Christ, the acknowledged founder of their 
sect; but failing to discover in him any political 
cfuiracter, they were generally satisfied with requiring 
of his followers the same bare acknowledgment of 
the emperors supremacy iia of their Jewish com- 
]xitriots. The formula which Aviks proposed to the 
Jews, was probably identical with tliat set liefore the 
Christians. They Avere required^ no dould, to adl 

The i to moralities alleged against them 
were disbelieved, or eonteniptuously disregarded* The 
trailitions of the Church, wldch ijoint to a 
gouerai persecutifHi of the Iwilieverg in the crrth rtf NertJ 
Flavian period, cannot be bghtly set aside, nnum. 
and to this extent they may safely be credited, though 
the assertion of a special decree issued by Nero, and 


enforced by bis successors jigaiust them, seems too 
improbable hp be admitted without stronger evidence. 
The historical traces of siieli a persecution even iii 
Home are faint and indecisive ; yet, according to all 
analogy, it was only in Borne, or among Roman, 
citizens in the ’ provinces, that the central govern¬ 
ment would interfere to pro I li bit religious usages, 
however strange and technically illicit* Nor would 
a special law be required for the suppreseion of n 
dangerous or immoral u^oige in the provinces. There 
tlie praetor's edict would arm the magistrate with 
power against disturbers of peace and security; the 
general authority that iiiagi^rate brought from Rome 
entitled him to protect by bis own decree the pGblse 
tranquillity or decorum; and even if a certain worship 
was proscribed as illicit iti the city, it might still rest 
practically in his discretion to permit or to prohibit 
it in his own province.* 


' Kven the Chrictinn npuloginUi whc» assert the promulgation of a 
luMT ag-ainot their sect by «peak of tlic p^rjiccucioELB sls uccaaionul 
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There remains^teiidst the wreck of ancient docu¬ 
ments, one diatincl and most valuable record 
of the action of the government in this 
particular at a distance from tlio capital. 
Bithynia-j the province referred to, and the 
adjacent parts uf Asia, were at the time more lejivened 
with Christian opinions than other dtstricU of the 
empire. For in these regions the Jews, who had fol¬ 
lowed perhaps the Koman spoilers and tax-gatherers, 
and taken the laud in mortsjaere for their louns, were 
especially numerous, and in these the preaching oi' 
the Apostles had heen eminently successful; here also 
the old superstitions had been long under¬ 

mined, and the soil vms favourable for the growth of 
a now and vigorous shoot of spiritual life. The tioeial 
and political ferment of the times manifested itself 
here above inowt places by yeaurnings for spiritual 
ilhiijiinution. It was appointed, moreover, tliat the 
govt-rnor of Bithynia in the early years of Trajiui 
should be neither one of the ordinary class of IloJnan 
prefects, indifferent alike to all religious manifesta¬ 
tions, and indisposed to trouble bimsedf with iu- 
(juiries about them ; nor, on the other hand, a 
Kiinguinary bigot, such as often drew the sword at 


ouce in fear or hatred, aad looked to no other 
means of repressing odious opinions. The younger 
Pliny, of whom we have already heard so favour¬ 
ably, ivas vigilant and laborious, and his personal 
atlacliment to his master rendered him more than 
commonly anxious to put daw'll any*movements in 
his district which might seem prejudicial to the 
interests of the government But he was at the 
same time kindly in disposition, a lover of justice, 
desirouB of acting fairly and considerately. He made 
it a point of conacience to govern his province as a 


and locftL Such U the eomplairit of QiiAdratui under Hadrian; 
AtI ^ rivfi wnntpoi ArS^tf TQth q/uTcpffUj: ty^x^viF Euieb. 

Hist Ecciet. iy. ^ 
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philosopher* not as a mere soldiei^ He was resolred 
to suppress all pQlitic^al enemies; bnt he was resolved 
to do so with temfK^r and moderation. Hence his 
correspondence with Trajan, one of our raoet curious 
mnuumentfi of antiquity, contains the forma] justifi- 
rntion of his acts wliich lie desired to leave on record* 
Frum these letlers we learn all that can really be 
kiiown t>f the methods of the Roman, government in 
regard in the Christians,® • 

Thus we tind PHny speaking of the Christiana, at 
tliC com men cement of the second century, 

1 > 1 1 1 » ninr'i pro- 

as aweh-ktiown emss, whose name requires 
no explanation, and of the law regarding chnSiu*! 
them as siifficienlly understood. When 
cerfain persons were hnmght before him, charged 
with the crime of brJnf^ UhrisHanej he simply de^ 
iiiande<i whetlier they were really such, and on their 
fLcknowdedging the designatiou, and persisting a 
second and third time in the confesaionj he ordered 
them to be capitally punished,^ If, however, they 
were Jionian citizens, he sent them to Rome for trial. 
He consTiltH the emperor whether this is the proper 
inode of proceeding, wliich, as be admits, seems 
rattier to increase the number of the denounced, 

^ tlio he gives to a friend who U about to iiad«rt&k^ 

the p(>vi;n*fiu:iTiL of Asia. viiL 24. 

^ The wcU-kiiovTii letter of Ftiny and the niiBwer of Trajan arc 
numbered x. 96* 97. in Gieng^si edition, to which I have referred 
throughout (vulg. 97, 9S.y Tfieir data is fix^ b 7 Clinton to a. d , 
104* A. u. Sb7: the swenth /car of Trajan^s reign ; but see Grca- 
well, Suppi Dissert p* 200* foil* wiiere the e^puolog/ of Pliny's 
letters in arranged* and his prucon^mlsihip assigned to lU-IlS; the 
letter in question to 11 a. Mr, Greswell euggests the probability 
that rUny, of whom wo have no further menitoa, joined Trajaa ia 
the Eaat, and perished in the earthquake at Antioch in 115. See 
below, 

* Pi in* Epist X. 96* 3.: “ PcfBcvcrantes duci jussu*" Ho thinkB 
it nneessary to excuee this severity by the remark that, whatover 
might bo the comploxion of their opinionsj the obstinacy of the par- 
tona who thus maintaiaed them in de^ance of tbo goverDment, wu 
in itself dcaerviog of punishment* Homan citlEens wero sent to bo 
dealt with in Rome. 

VOL. Till* 


L 
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and to fan the flame of perverso opposition to the 
law*' On tlie other hand, the measures he has taken 
of his own' accord for checkthe informers, and 
forbidding inquiry to be made into the proft^ssion of 
the obuostioiis have been speedily attended 

with good effects; the temples have become more 
frequentedj and there is a readier sale for beasts for 
sacrifice, flence it appears that the mere profesaion 
of the name of* ChristL'yi had Iieen once ruled to be 
capital in this province; but the actual execution of 
the law lay in the governor’s discretion, and lie, if 
considerate and consefentious* or if the affair seemetl 
to assume unusual importance, would refer the de¬ 
cision to the emperor himself.^ llie famous perse¬ 
cution of tlie Christhma in Hithyniu was I believe, a 
temporary measure of precatitioii against disturhances 
lipprehended by the local government from the spreiul 
of strange and siis|:)ected usages rather than doctrines, 
which seemed connected more or less closely with the 
disaffection of the Jews* The danger uppermost in 
Pliny's mind was that wliich might spring from a 
political combination.^ The Christians and the Jews 
were subjected, as we have seen, to a similar Inquisi¬ 
tion, wherever their numbers rendered them objects 

^ ipso tractattt^'Ut fieri volets diffandcTite »e rnmino, p1iire5i 

^ipecH's 4, FursoriH were nern^eri, from 

motives of private spite, who ileiiie^ at fniee that thej ivere or ever 
baJ been ChristjETiaj and Nueriflci'^J without hesitation btfore the 
images of the (roils aed of the emperor. 

’ The rew'ripta of th^ emperDrn addreraed to the gnvemors of 
particular pnivineei did nnt elsewhere tiidefH specially pro¬ 
vided. See Thny, Kprjit, x. 70. i ^‘Quffistio qiiv pertinet 

jid eo!i qui liberi riaii* cx|iosith fende sublnti . , . * Mtrpe tra^tata 
eri; nec quldquam irtvenitur in commentarib comm principum qui 
ante me fuei'uiii, qnod ad omnea prfjvmciaa fiit eonHtitutiim. Epi4- 
lotee uinc mnt l>ninttiani ad Avkhiim «... qiim firtatiM debent 
ohEcrvari: sed inter eat provinciaa de quibns ro^cripait non eit 
Bithynia.*" Comp. Epkt. x. 74. on the wtmc sulijocti “Kcettabatnr 
edietum quod dicebatur p. Augnati ad Atinium. ct D, Veapaaiani 
ad LacedeemoDtoB, et U. Titi ad eosdenip deinde aid Achsos/'.etc. 

* Plin. Mpiit. X. 7.t ^Secundum mandate cua hetaBriaa obso 
vetoeram.*' 
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of jealouflj* But if Jews or Christians could ac*- 
quiesce in the form of iiomage to the emperor, neither 
one nor the other could offer the rnoat trifling service 
to the idcjls of paganismj With respect to both 
clas«i;s of recuflaiits the government employed the 
harsliest means to enforce submiysion, its barbarity 
inc-reasiug with the defiance it encountered. But 
here the parallel ends* Ail that can be said for the 
Jews even by their own co-religionists, in this cruel 
trial, iy that they suffered with dauntless constancy, 
and bore a noble testimony to their faith- But upon 
the Christians, now at the threshold of their long 
career of manifold temptations, a far higher eulo- 
giiim has been passt^d- Their witness is a political 
enemy, their judge is a pagan philoaophen 
Plinv allows that he can discover no crime* 
not even the crime of political disaffection, 
among them; their meetings, though conducted pri¬ 
vately und before daylight, were completely innocent, 
and their bloodless ceremonial confined to singing 
hymns to the Founder of their faith as a Divine 
Being, and to binding themselves by a vow, ratified 
by a situ pie meal in common, ndt to roh, nor to 
clieat, nor to commit adultery-* So ancient and 
gimiiine a testimony to the virtue of the first be¬ 
lievers, and to tlie peculiar graces of their life and 
cimversatiou, ia justly regarded as one of the proudest 

* Thus Pliny K^qiiirefi the Chriatianis (o sacrifice to the pod* and 
tht p-iiiuK of the emperor: *' Cum priec'tmto^e Deoi appellarcnt, ct 
imaf^ini tnio* quum jtroj^ter hoc ju!!scram cum HlmulacrU numinum 
Udr«rri, tlmrc uc vino supplicarerit/^ i'liri. L c. S* ^ 

* Fim, L c. 7*: Adfiimabant antem ^bftiic Gummam vel 

culpoii siiBRi rei crrori*, quo<l c^«cni solid etato die ante liicam con- 
venire carmenque Christo, quasi Deo« dicere secum invic^m, teque 
Sacramento non iu sceluG aliqimd oljstringertj sed ms ne latro- 
cmia^ no adulicria commitiorcnU no tidem. friHeronfc« no dopoaitutn 
abnefjarenc/'^etc. All ihoao merirs thoitgh freely fickiiowledgedi 
wei{jhed afi onthinir with eo xeuluun a cbi^rtier, again«t tbo apparent 
diPiTRard* not of the gitd? so mneh as of'the emperor. Pliny flat^ 
teroil himeeJf that his measurea against these iniioeont meetings were 
effectual; *^Quqd ipsum facera do^'-Utac putt edictnm memn," 
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EDonimeiitii of our faith* The iHt^r of Pliny, it lias 
boon woll said, ia tb^i first /or Christlamty.^ 

JvevertheU^sK, thirt favourable testimony availed 
T^^ littlo lo protect the Clinstiaus from the 

nlnnua of ^riajan iiulood, wheu 

(-.UuinKUf*. ili'Lernnne bow they should i>e 

treated, was Katitrt<'d with rocamniendiii^ mild mea¬ 
sures iu a txjiie of almost eoutemptuons liberality* 
He directed that the prufessins of the ]iToscriljed 
opiruons should Tuit be Siiui^ht for, and that uo en- 
ciuirageinent should be given tlio ijifyrmers, who 
vpero generally Still, fn>\v<»vcr, if lUfdi'hK't.ors 

80 Iwdd and perverse Rhonhl be brought before the 
tribuuais, the majoKty of the law rotpured tliat they 
should be firmly ami sternly doalt w ith, Tbe Ciuiragi! 
or fautdirism exl[iliitod bv thestv seetariaus in Ha rued 

v* 

the temjxTof their opponents, while even sitpersfititm 
might combine to esjii;perate the pagans against 
now enemies, in wliose sw-al and purity they alrojtdy 
fiMpfrrtitiou* read the doom of their Violhtw pretensions* 
t^uri confident anticipations of n coming l)e- 

liverer, proclaimtnl from the f-ljnstian pulpits, seemed 
connected wdth the repeEited threats of Nen/s return 
from the Kuphrates, and the intrigneK of the Parthian 
court; while the recurrirjg oouflagraiioTis of the City 
and the CapiUd, the fatal eruption of Vesuvius, and 
renewcfl activity of its long dormant fires, pointed in 
the,minds, not of the vulgar onl}^ but of many in¬ 
telligent thinkers, to a near fulfilment of the Chris- 


* WalloTi, Hist tie VKselttfiage dutts r iii* 13* 

^ PJifi, X, 97- Trujan emvruIJy hiitiis Iris UoCTsloti lo the 

particuEar and locaJicy: “ Ni'qnc cnini in anivurt^um ntiquUli 

quod quofi certam formam Wn^at, coa^tiuii pptat'f' He reqiiirr^S 
that ail dcnunciaiions of Christ.ians hbonld be certifted tvith the 
name of the infonneT: “ &ine aiicture wo irropcaiU libcUi nullo crU 
mine locum habere debcnt, Ntim et ptaeiimt exi^mpli ncc noi-tri 
aaccali vsi.** It is rerj reniarkabla that the emperor pp^^aks of these 
people aa if he had never hearJ of them before* It ia difficult to 
■uppuHO that he rii|;arded them in any other than as members 
of an illegal political club. 
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tian prf>pbecy, that the ivorld its(4f was about to be 
consumed m a fiual catastrophe.^ 

The earliest charge aj^ainst the belieyers was that 
of perverse and autifiocial Ufiagea, and a M.riTriatn 
colour was ^ivcn to their proscription by 
tlie want of le^il toleration under which 
thf^y technical I y laboured. Jhit these fri- 
volouw imputations were reinforced by the fears of the 
multitude, who referred €*verj^ calamity tO the auger 
of the imtioujJ divinities insulted by their pretended 
in:ipiety. The tradition of the primitive Church, that 
Ij'UatiuH, the bishop Antioch, was oxaTnined in that 
city by Trajan in person, and condemned by him to 
a martyr’s death, coincides with the account of an 
earthsjuake by ’which the Eastern capital was almost 
destroyed during the emperor’s residence in Syria, 
The dat^j of tlie martyrdom itself is indeed a matter 
of doubt and controversy j and though the tradition 
can lianlly be rejectee^ it must be ackno’wledged that 
the historical evidence for it is imp^fect and con¬ 
flicting.* The authorities unanimously refer the event 
to a period when ft can be shown that Tnijan was 
still in the West, and the account of the interview 
between the emperor and the hishop, on^ which so 
much of its mterest depends, rests, it must be allowed, 

* There is noinctliiiijj startling in the modem tone of sentiTnent 

nUe^tud hy PJiriy in reference CQ the grmit eruption: MuJtl ad 
Drott muLitia colk-re^ pUm^a nuF^qiuim Jam Tk:as ullos^ €rterjKimque 
idtiffi et ntjctem niuinitt iritt-rpretantur." JSptst vi. 

TJje appuinted drsinitHujii of ilie world by fire was & tenci of the 
lashioiiHble Stoieisrn vf the daiy. Lucati, vU. SL*,; Comuiuiiia 
mur^O sup^^rcst ro;;ii3.'’ Senec- Con/i utiMarc. 26. 

* Kiiseb. HtaL Krcl. ui. ii]cruT>. tie Viriji Hfustr. 16. The 

first of theae AUtboridcA fixes the dare to the teriili yeAr of Trajan, 
A, i>. 107. I'bo liecond to ihe eleventh, a. n. lOS. The 

S. lynatii pLacee it Ifi I he consulship of bura nud Seiiccio, f. e. a. 
107. It hi now gciienilly agreed that Trfljttn did not go to the East 
earlier thiui 114 (jsee Fraticke. Clinton, and GreswcIlXund remained 
there till the time of liis dmh in 117. The ctirtliquako at Antioch 
occurred Jan- 115 (see below), during the consulship of Moasala and 
Pedo, and the martyrdom mutit hea^ibi^ued to JL>oeciubi;r of thenaiue 
year. Mart^, c. 6. 
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on suspicious testimony** Btit, however this may be, 
the barbarity of the government iu its proscriptiou of 
opinion, and the meek endurance of the believers, 
are fully established on the unquestioned evidence of 
Pliny; and that tlie fanaticLsin of both people and 
nilers should be inflamed against tliem bv the occur- 

rJ « 

rence of great public calamities is only too congenial 
to the common course of human affairs,^ 

On oi'diuary occiisious, however, as appears from 
Pliny’s memorable despatches, the govern¬ 
or the chrii- luent showed s(une consideration for the uu- 
M*ocw. and made an attempt bi 

check promiscuous attacks upon theiUi Meanwhile 
other enemies, more bitter thau the legitimate guar¬ 
dians of the state and the state-religion, were jjrompt 
in fruBtratin^ these tnercifiil iticHnations, As tljoChris- 
tiansj were themselves at first sectarians innovating on 
the national creed of Judaism till tlfcey were cairt:. forth 
from its bosom, so there soon appeared within the 
pale of CLristiiiDity a strong disposition to discover 
fresh Illociifications of Christian doctrine, and provoke 

* VV^o need am enter inu> ihc question nUout ilie f:rniunenes9 of 
the epietlea ascribed tu Ignatius* The atithetiticUy of Che 

UT Ada Mai^tyrii:, le fibaken by the apporeuc error iti the daiu* The 
Uter Chrietian writers ieum to have followed its ehroooloiry pretty 
closely, aud so lat may be coit^dcred to attest its JiiJtk|uUy* \Vc 
lire at a loss, howevur, to aceoauc for the bishop being sent to siiB'er 
martyrdom at Home, and the narrative lieais on its face a strong 
appeanittce of being muiddod iato a couuierpurt to tbe last Toyngc 
of St. Paul. 

* Tbc tefitimonj of Heges^ppus, tlie primitive historian of Cbrlati- 
anJty (cited by Eusebius* Mvt liccL ifi. 3^.), £0 Che martyrdom of 
Sytncoti, bishop of Jernsulmn, under Trajan* is gcnenilly adulated, 

Milman, Hist, ChrUliattily, ii* 150* It secrns that the martyr 
was stated to be the second bUbop of Jerusalem j Janica, who Stif* 
fered a* d* 44, having been the first He was of CleopBO, 

He was prosecuted, according to tbc occountu one of cb^ tojal 
seed of TJavid, a subject of inquiuflon, as we have seen, under Dotni- 
tion* The martyrologists hiHistcd ufion making him a kinsman 
as well as a hearer of Christ* and asserted that he was a hundred 
and twenty years old at the time of his death. The yoortif the mar^ 
tyrdom is not specified* but it was in flia prefecture of Attieua. it 
is uot aaid that the emperor took cognisanoo of the cage* 
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expulsion from the* new community. The Church 
s<m^ht to convince the innovatorealternately by argu¬ 
ment and authority; and it is clear from her earliest 
traditions that she leant to the second of tliese moans 
at least m readily as to the first. Her dis- Th*chun:K 
cipline was drawn closer by the stricter 
organization to which she was now aub- 
jected : the decision of tjuestions of doctrine was 
brought to a more definite point by the formal ratifi¬ 
cation of a Canon of Scripture, and the interpretation 
of Holy Writ waa referred to a traditian, the keys of 
which were lodged with her rulers, the bishops. The 
union of the true believers was Tnaintained by^the 
test of sacramental forms \ and the Church assumed 
the proportions of a visible system, manifest to the 
world without, iis well as known to its own members. 
The power of excommunication from this body, as¬ 
signed to the biabops, was easily suifered to take the 
place of reasoning with people, against whose self-will 
and vanity reasoning would Lave liftle availed. The 
dying exhortations of Ignatius, purporting to be ad¬ 
dressed to the various cbarches during his pilgrimage 
from the imperial trihimal to the amphitheatre, derive 
their force and interest from their reiterated admoni¬ 
tions to obey the bishop, and eschew doctrinal error 
by holding last the traditions preserved by the Epis¬ 
copate. It is clear that the almost open aunounce- 
naent of this social organization, this spiritual empire 
in the centre of tlie temporal, must have roused un¬ 
bounded jealousy in a go vemriaent which could hardly 
tolerate a committee to collect subscriptions for 
building an aqueduct. The heretics saw their ad¬ 
vantage, a^J^torted on the orthodox by deneuncmg 
them to the government, and still more fatally by 
exciting the passions of the populace against them* ; 

* PIiny*a of tlic tr^ntmeTit of Christians Is confirmed bj 

EasebiUH, Hitt Ecvler, iii. 3a., with tha adilUion that the infotmA* 
tioDB against them wure uften laid by the heretics. Eoi the history 
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for when the populace criefi aloud in the theatres for 
any tjbject of their capricious deriresj tlto Itoiiiaii 
)^i»7erntir w<is bound, by the prescriptions ol' ancient 
to give it them. Hence the Kangiiiiiary clia- 
riicter of tlie Koman policy tomrds the Christians 
eveji at this early stage, uikI the mixture willi it of 
popular ferocity, ^o soon outrunning the tardier and 
7Jiore considerate pace at which the governmont was 
of itself disposed to movc.^ 

The Etistern provinces, at this juncture, might wudl 
renuiro the presence of the emperor in 

TJir pw«nw ^ ‘ * 

uf Ttuj4» ill 
tKv £|jpt tle- 
man^ncl tv thq 
klBte iJ-E nJFath. 

the iEgean* Its meinbers, while professing outwanl 
obedience to the government, avoided public offices, 
seclndtxi themselves from the mass of tln^ people.^ 
held and clisaeminated opinions of donljtfu! inifjort^ 
in which the majesty of Oesar, as well as the deity of 
Jupiter, was secretly despised, if not openly alijured. 
On the one hand there was the peril of combi nation, 
—for the Christians were even more closely united 
than the Jews;—on the other, there was the peril of 
enthusiasm, ever hateful and suspicious to a central¬ 
ized machine of administrutioni From city to city, 
and in the less conspicuous recesses of the country- 
villages, aophists and hierophants, conjurors and 
wonder-workers, moved by stealth or openly, and 


persoin A new% an increasing, and appa- 
ntntly a dangerous, society was striking root, 
and spreading its 1 tranches abroad beyonil 


sowed the elements of discontent and dieturbauce. 


of th^?e persGcutionfi he reform* besulcs Pliny, lo Tertutlian, and evi* 
dently has the Martt/ntitn I^7iati\ and Boma of tjw qustlus ctf Jpna- 
tiuij, before him. For the martyrdom of tiymeolr bishop of Jcniaa- 
Um he refers to I^egesippus. j. 

* Alosheim puu this hnhitual policy in a clear lijjht in speaking 
on this subject; di Bebm Christ, ii. c. xi. note; Sociateo plebU 
poBtulationca rejiC^re prioaidea nun audebant, na sccliiinni locum 
fjwjcrent: cicinde veteri liomanorum jure sive conBuetudine sic com- 
paratum crat . . . . ut plebs quoties ad ludos publlcoa « » . . con* 
Tenirct, ab Imperatone ac prajaidibuB qum vcll^t petcre poasot; qiie 
pet iti ones repadiati noilo modo poterant/' 
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The had repeatedly proved themaejvee the most 
ohstinate opponeutsof the Ca?.s:ir8j and they were even 
]iow plainly intent on forming fre^h combi nations: 
the Cbriwlians appeared to j^hare the obstinacy of the 
Jews, while they inflamed it with a new and still 
more fervent fauaticiKtn* In the baek^frouiui of thin 
ferment mg mass lay the formidable power of tin; 
Varthians, ever rciady to harlajur exiles* to encourage 
malcontents, and to plot agaiii^it the iutereBts of the 
etuj)!re. To enecnmter the overt, to bring to light 
the hidden dangers of the time, tlje staff of proconsuls 
arid procnmtors, even when supported by the legions, 
wuK insufficient. Tlie crisis tleirianrled the augiist 
jwesenec utjd complete authority of the master of 
both the HoIdicT.s and the per^plc of Jiame. 


It was not, accordingly, we may believe, from mere 
restless love of enterj^rise^ nor from tlie am- ^ 
bitiou so often ]#rcsent to the mind of Roman tii* Firaiiani 
commanders, of rivalling tlic grwit Eastern 


com[uerors, but from a conviction of the importance 
of the crisis to the welfare of tlie empire, that Tnijaii 
relin<^uished the ease lie had earned by his Dacian 
exploitSj and plunged again, tow\ards the close of hfe 
career, into the feverish excitement of a great national 
struggle* Ibit the ostensible motive of the war ou 
wbicb he now entered was the 'intrerference of tho 


Raxthians witli tlie affairs of Armenia, Vologesus, 
as w^e have seen, hmi accepted the terms imposed ou 
him by Nero, and had been perhaps deeply im¬ 
pressed with the jK^vver and magnificenct^ he had wit¬ 
nessed at Rome to venture to tamper with them, 
Tiridates, jiing of Armenia, continued to iiold bis 
crown in acknowledged dependence on the empire of 
the West, When, however, the succession tx> the 
Roman purple was in dispute, Pacorus IL, the son 
and successor of Vologesus, did not scruple to take 
open part-with a pretender to the Arinexiian throne* 
The object, indeed, of hia favour proved unsucccssfu)* 
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VespasiaHj though compelled to dissemWe while his 
owu fortunes were in the bilance, was joaluiiH luid 
angry. By the time that he had cHtalilishcil hia 
power he had become weary of fighting ; nor, iiidee<ij 
Wtia the position of affairs at home favourable to an 
arduous and expensive struggle. Titus reposed on 
his ,Tudean laurels, and could afford to fwcrlook the. 
slight. Doniitian, in Iiis turn, regarded with the 
apt^thy of a feeljle understanding tlic insults <jf so 
distant a rival l^acoius was eml>oldeijed by im¬ 
punity, and carried, it was said, his defiance so far as 
to form relations with DecM^ballls, gathering up the 
threads of alliance which had connected Mitbridates 
of old w'itij the barbarian chiefs beyond the Tanais 
and EoryKtbenes, He seems, however, to liave stood 
in awe of the martial character of Trajan, and to have 
refraintni from sending aid to the Dacian prince on 
the Daniil>e, and from effecting a <liversion in liis 
favour by an attack on the side of tlie lilupbrates. 
His movements w^ere confined to r<^do\ibled efforts for 
the extensiou of too Parthian infliieut^e over Aruienia, 


After the death of Pacorus Ins brother Oliosroes piir- 
shed the same policy, and venture<l to rectuninend a 
EiOii of the deceased king of Pnitliin, nnmed Exedares, 


Trijati. 

A- V. 


to fid thfe vacant throne of Tiridates. Jlut 
Trajan bad now completed the subjugation 
of,Dacia, and was ut U^isiire to demand re¬ 


paration for this insult, Arjnenia, he declared, was 
the vassal of Pome, not of Parthia. She must accept 
lier kings from the master of tl^e legions which had 
BO often sprung from the Euphrates to the Araxes, 


and given proof of their power to annex, if eo it pleasefl 
their leaders, the whole realm to the enopire. Chos- 
roes was alarmed at the menaces adilrewsed to him. 


and still more at the promptitude with which his op¬ 
ponent rushed towards the scene of action. He sent 


envoys to meet Trajan at Athens, and assured him 
that lie hatl already compelled Exedmes, whom he 
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represented aa equally faithless to both pewere, to 
descend from the throne* At the same time, how¬ 
ever, he presumed, it seems, to su^j^est the substitution 
of Parthamasiris, amitlier sou of Pacorus, for the un¬ 
worthy Exedares, only asking the Boinan emperor to 
invest him with the diadem,'instead of bestowing it 
himself It appeared, however, that Trajan had other 
ends in view t!ian to settle a matter of ceremonial 
with the king of Parthia. He was resolved to establish 
the supremacy of Jtome thronghout the East, by some 
notable exploits, and, old though he now was, he would 
nut sutTer bis plans to be frustrated by a premature 
accommodation J He rejected the preseota with which 
Chosroes had accompanied bis overtures, and deigned 
to make no other reply to his proposals but that the 
friendship of princes should be estimated by deeds, 
rather than by words, and that, when he arrived him¬ 
self in Syria, he would act as behtted the occasion. 
With these ominous words be dismissed the courtiers 
of Chosrocs, and continued his progress through 
Asia and Cilicia, till he tinally arrived, to- Tr*jftn»rrw« 
w'ards the close of tlm year 114, at the 
headquarters of the Roman government in Antiochp^ 

While awaiting the season for military raovepents, 
restoring the strictnesa of military disci- i-UTthquiite 
pliue, and superiiitending tlie detail of the 
civil administration of the East, calamity occurred 
which might have daunted the courage of a less reso¬ 
lute ruler. It was in the course of this same winter, 
early in the year 115, according to the most exact 
chronology, that the splendid capital of 'S^^ria was 
visited by ^ earthquake, one of the most disaatrous 

* The of Trfljan in 114 was sixty-two ycntfi. Jiilmn* 
p. 3£S A, rcO^rta to his advanceil nnp^bafous wp\v ^iitrr7ff- 

oCSiv iftrh r^r ifulTfli EfSifi'Twi' v^fjuev'rl 

’ Dion, bc.diL 17»; Franckc, Geack^ Traj^ p, 2GL foil.; Clinton, 
Fast Mom. 
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apparently of all the similar inflictions from which 
that luckless city hn*s jKiriodically suftcreth The 
commotion of the elemeiiU, the overthrow of edifices, 
and destructioD of multitudes of people iu the mins, 
are described witlj great cmphtisis l)y Dion, who addi^, 
that the calamity waa enhanccHl l^y the presence of 
unusual croivds from all the cities of the Fast, as- 
wtunblcd to pay homage to the emperor, or to bike 
{>art in his expedithm. Among the victims were 
many Ihujiaiis of distinction, including Dedo, one of 
the consuls for the year, who had just entered on liw 
office. Trajan himself only escaped hy creeping 
through a window, with the asaistance of a man of 
gigantic stature, who was evidently supposed to have 
been some divine protector* The populattou were 
compelled to oncatnp, in tiiat iTudeincnt season, in 
the Circus, while Mount Casius, the lofty eininonce 
which towers aiK)Vc the city, and seems almost to 
impend over it, appr^ared, to their excited imagina* 
tiona, to be shaken hy tlie violence of the repeatt^i 
shocks, and trembled as if about to fall and over¬ 
whelm the reniTiaiita of tlic niin.^ 

The events of Trajan’s expedition into the East, 
the most brilliant in the extent and rapidity of its 
compiests of any exploit of the Koman arms, ttiough 

* Dioti, Ixviii. SS* The earthquake nx Antiorh ts reckoned hy 
C^rnsius^ alonj^ with otlier cnhiintties of the oiiiuc nuturc% tui li divine 
judgment on the jN'rsccution of the Chns-tiuno, “Tithe molu qim- 
tuor urbes Asise Bnbvcrf-ffi . . . , et Grajcorniii fivimtea duo * . , * 
Tres GulAtiiu civiutee c-odcin ternc moiu diriitec , , , , Puutheon 
llomfe fulmine couercirifitum,** We cun easily suppose that the 
Christians wurc conscious thut the fwrHLzciuions they now hufferLd 
wtre cfutncciert with thejia portciUims dwtusters. The Pagans, on 
the oihcf Imnd, were deeply impressed wirh them, adjudgments re¬ 
quiring peculiar mctluaiii <if exjnation. Thus the survivors nt An* 
tioch erected a tt^mple in their beautiful suburb of Daj^hne to Zeus 
the Savijmr* Franekn, Ge^tcL Truj^ p. from MaleJos and 

Eustathius. A fresh ombreak of the Jews in Egypt and Cyrene at 
this janeture may perhaps he also referred to the excitement which 
folbtvpd on the catastrophe at Aniloch. See Oros. f. c.j Eueeb, 
Hist EccL IT* 2. 
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doomed to orainoius obscuration at its close, may be di- 
viclctlj brief us was the interval it embraced, 
into two portions. Tiic first of these in- rtitioninto 
eludes, as the work of a few months only, 
the annexation of Armenia to the RoniEiu dominions, 
atul the consoliihition of the Itoman power throughout 
tlie regions between the Euxine and the Caspian, the 
EupiiTJites and tlie Caucasus. Our authorities, in- 
(Ir^ed, are here confused and fragmentary, and it is 
oidy as a clioice of difficulties that we accept tlie 
arraugi'inejit and chronology which seem best ac' 
cn‘dite<L Tlie commencement of the year llSw^as 
no doubt occupied with preparations for a great mili¬ 
tary progrc.ss, and the emperor’s arlva.nce must have 
been rctartled by the disaster at Antioch. Hut the 
legionaries, whose habits of endurance bad been re¬ 
laxed under the cni:rvating climate of Syria, required 
to be guided with a strong hand, and Trajan did not 
hesitate to keep the held through the summer heats*^ 
Ak he advanced from tlie Syrian capital to the Anne- 
uian frontier, he received tlio petty princes of the 
regions ou his route, and accepted their homege and 
their gifts with the air of an Oriental potentate. 
Ascending the stream of the Euphrates from the 
Jhmiau outpost at Zeugma, ho occupied the passages 
of that river at Samosata and Elegia; and here, on 
the frontier of the Greater Armenia, he awaited the 
arrival of P:irthamasiris, whom he liatJ summoned to 
attend The pretender to the throne of Armenia 

’ Th« miUsciptinc of the Syrian legions and the Tigoroun 
Etare^ of Trajan arts painted in strong c^oUnira by Fronto, Princip^ 
ffiat in Oftp, Ined. ii^ 340,; ” Comiptidsiiii i Tcro otnnium Syrmtici 
mitites* eeditioKi, eontiimangja; apud signa infr^quentes . . , Taiuam 
niilitarie diMciplinaj labetii cocrcuit, industria eua ad militandum 
excrijplo ]>ropufiita," etc, 

* ^mn of oiir geogniphcrs Ruppoae the existence of two plarca of 
the name of Elegia.'onc corresponding to a modern llidjeh, the 
other to Iz-Ogldu, I Jind tlie latter only in Kiepert^s elaborate intji , 
of Aeia Minor, plncod or« ihe right or Homan bank of the Ku]?hi'ales 
jufit above the spot wliere the river falla into the defllee of the 
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affected independence, and instead of appearing in 
persioiij took the liberty of eenditig envoys to confer 
with the rival chieftain* Trajan refused to admit the 
vassals of avaasal into his presence, and Partii&Tnasirb!, 
now thoroughly aliirmed, was compelled to repair him¬ 
self to the Roman quarters. The ParthiaOj 
however, thou'Th no match for a Roman 
enemy in the field, was a bold and magna¬ 
nimous adversary* He advanced gallantly, 
with a small retinue, to the emperor*H tri¬ 
bunal in the centre of tlie camp. Taking the diadem 
from Ills own brows he laid it at Traj<i[i''s feet; then, 
drawing himself up, he stood in dignified silence, ex¬ 
pecting tliat this mute subtriiftsion would be accepted 
m place of liumiliating dechtrations, and that the 
emblem of sovereigntv would he returned to him. 
But at the sight of this expressive act of homr^efrom 
the son of the once terrible Paconis, the whole army 
raised a shout and loudlj’' saluted 'Fraian as Impe- 
rator, and victor of a blood less field, Tlie Parthian 
w^iLs startled by tids sadden tumult, and appreliended 
danger to his person. Turning almut to retire, he 
found himself sarronnded aud retreat intercepted. 
He once more confronted the emperor, and demanded 
a private interview^ that any degrading conceasions 
required of him might at least be made out of the 
night both of his friends and his enemies. He was 
then led, courteously as it would seem in the first 
instance, into the praetorium; but the terms he of- 


. Tanrufl, ns Sarnosata atantls just hriow them* Perhapfi this spot \n 
more strictly m Cappadocia than iii the Lcsj^cr Armenia, which arc 
commonly rcprcscmcd a» jicpriraccd by the stream of tJic Tokhmah- 
Sir; biiR on tins matter we have no precise mformatioii. In Dion* 
Ixri* £, a Boman force h said to be cut to pieces, a, d* 162^ by the 
Parthian! at Blcgia in Armenia^ and thin Kle^ia cun only be the 
frontier station on the Euphrates, as Armenia Majur^ which was an^ 
ni^xed to^ihe empire in 116, was relinquished a few years later, and 
no It^iman force would be qiinrtcred within it- L am iDclined, 
therefore, to believe in only one Elegia. 
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fered were not sufficient. Trajan used no forbear¬ 
ance to the rival now in bis power. He would be 
satisfied with no Jess than the cession of his coimtiy, 
and even thia capitulation must be accompanied with 
filing indignities. Tlie emperor again ascended his 
tribunals and Partbama.siriBs fniatmted in a second 
attempt to escape, was now led as a captive before 
him, and required to pronounce his submission in 
public, that no false account of the circumstances 
migid be suffered to transpire. The Parthian, in this 
extremity, maintained bts seif-possession. He proudly 
affirmed thrit Im was neither ciLptiired nor conquered ; 
but Ijatl come of liis OTvn accord, as Tiridates had 
come to JSero, to confer on equal terms with a gene¬ 
rous rival. Trajan curtly replied, with the effrontery 
of a Paulliis or a Pompeius, that Armenia Avas a 
liomaia dependency, and that he would give ita crown 
to none, but would place it under a governor fi-om 
Koine* ParthamasirU and his countrymen were then 
directed to leave the camp, but a Koman aquadron 
was given him as an escort, to prevent his communi¬ 
cating with the native chiefs ou his route homewards. 
His Armenian attendants were, however, detained; 
for they were now pronounceil to be Koman subjects, 
and to owe no allegiance to the foreign intruder^ 

Even from Dion’s account, which has been thus 
repeated, meagre aa it ia, we are led to ap- 
prebend that IVajati's conduct was marked 
with a contemptuous disregard of the treat- 
ment due to a fair and open enemy. From the casual 
expression, indeed, of an obscure writer, it has been 
long inferred that Parthamasiris actually perished *; 

^ Pion, Ixviii. 18-20. 

* Eiurop, Ytii, S.: “ Parthamnsire occibd/' to which We luay now 
add [he supplemental testimony of CorneUue Fronio {Ptincip* ffttU 
p. 349.): **lVajano caedeif Pttrtliamaslria regi* anppUcU baud aatia 
exitUNiLia; ultro ille vim c&ptanft, tninpltu orto, mcrito inter- 

fcctus cEt, mef^pre tumcn Romiuiorum foina impuoe flupplex abiseet, 
qanm jure Huppliciuiu 
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and fragments of a contemporary history lately 
discovered, leave no doubt of the fact, thnt the ilis- 
mit^l of rftrtliamasins was only a feint, and tliat 
the emperor took care to have him again arrefittni, 
and when he resisted and flew to arms, caused hiui 
be brutally slaiu* While in many respects the pub¬ 
lic morality of the Romans was purified by their long 
civilization, it must be acknowledged that in the 
treatment of their foea they hi\d made little ailvance 
either in clemency or good faith. Jlut this sharp 
and sudden blow was sncceKsfiiL Parthamasiris nmy 
have had no firm footing in the country over which 
be had usurped domiujou. The Armenians, finding 


that they had no choice but between submission to 
Rome or to Fartliia, may have preferred the rule of 
a procousu! to tliut of a satrap. At all e.veuts, they 


Both the 

to 

Rninflji 

eQa{nrt. 


yielded without a blow* The G reuter and 
the Lesser Armenia w^ere now, for the first, 
time, ajuiexed to the empire, and reduced 
to the form of a province. The Homan 


standards were planted on the siiorca of the 


pian. Anixes chafed in vain against the piers of a 
Roman bridge, Wldle these arraTigemenls were in 
progress the conqueror turned northward, and reached 
the hill-stcitioD of Satala on tlie Lycus, wfiieh com¬ 


manded the road into the wild districts on the eastern 


shores of the Euxine, Here lie received the homage 
of theHetuochi,and gave a king to the Alhani* Here 
he graciously accepted the alliance of the Iberi, the 
Sauromate, and the tribes of the Cirnmerian Bos- 
phorua. He might hope, perhaps, to close the sources 
of the perennial stream of nomade savagery which 
ever broke againat the frontiers of his Dacian pro¬ 
vinces, But the Romans were pleased to hear once 
more the names of clients and tributaries over whom 


their great Pompeius hafl triumphed in the good old 
days of conquest; and they exclaimed with exulta- 
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tioD, that under the braveat of her emperors^ Home 
agadn squared at the worUL^ 

The subsequent e^fplotts of Trajanivere comp^^peed 
within a very short space of time, and we 
are led to suppose that before the close of q^iviticaHn 
this eventful,year, he launched his victo- ^*"^^**" 
lious legions against the centre of the Parthian power. 
The direction of his march may be traced perhaps by 
the titles of the princes whose submission he succes¬ 
sively received. At the head of these was Abgarus, 
king of Edessa, at the first stage on the road which 
crossed Mesopotamia from Zeugma to Nineveh, The 
next in order was Sporaces, phylarch, as he is called, 
of Anthemiisia, a town of Macedonian origin on the 
river Chaboras, His route then was the same which 
had proved fatal to Crassus; but Trajan was an abler 
captain than the luckless triumvir, and he was more 
fortunate, also, in having a less able enemy to contend 
with. The Parthian kings, though still bold in lan¬ 
guage and haughty in their pretensions, were at this 
time broken in power; tlie spirit of tlieir nation was 
well nigh ex:hausted, and their realm was ready to 
fall a prey to any resolute assailant, Trajan, indeed, 
won his way by intrigue as much as by the power of 
his arms. His interview with the young eon of 
Abgartis, in which be affected to pull the prince play¬ 
fully by the ears, exemplifiee the trivialities to which 
a victorious emperor would descend, when it was 
more convenient to deceive than to threaten his vic¬ 
tim, The dominions of these petty chiefs were not 
less surely absorbed in the new provinces which the 

^ Thus I Ten tare to tTAnslate the pogiliacic mefftphor of Bufos, 
CL 31.£ •‘movit Uoortos.^’ Eutrojx Lc*t **AiTneiri«m , . , 
rcG^it, Albauis^gem dediu Ibcrorutn regem et S^itroTnatoaiiiii 
ft Bosporanomm, Osdroenoruni ot Colchorum In fidem recepiC* 
Cirduenos ot Biarcamedofi occnp&Th." Comp^ FI in. JBpiat x, 13-15, 
The occupation of Satola i« mentioned by Dion,Ixviii. I S.,buitbe order 
ot aveDts iSf at«l have «eid, mach confused in this writer^a remaiui. 

TOL* Tin. M 
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invader added to bis empire. From thence, taking 
advantage of the feuds subsistiag between 
d the Parthian Chosroes and his vassals, 
Maa^^ue and Manisarus, the invader pushed 
on to Singara, ixfok Nisibie, bridged the 
Tigris, and in spite ofjthe desultory resistance of the 
Tnoimtain tribes (for the Parthian king seems to have 
led no army to oppose him), planted himself firmly 
in the region of AdiabeDe,^ The resistance of the 
Paxthianfi was paralysed by intestine divisions; the 
Komans marched triumphantly from station to sta¬ 
tion ; and before the end of the year Trajan had 
created tlie new province of Assyria, stretcliing be¬ 
yond thsi Tigris to the mountain ridge of Choatres 
and Zagrus, and including tiie modern Kurdistan* 
The title of Partbicus was well bestowed on the 
achiever of so splendid a conquest, who bad lluis won 
for the City of the West the sites of Aleiander’fi 
greatest victories, Arbela and Gaugamela*^ 

Trajan passed the ensuing winter at Nkibis or 
Edessa, Tlis ardent soul, still glowing be¬ 
neath the weight of years, was iiifiaiaed 
with the prospect of easy and unlimited 
conquests in remotest Asia, From the Eu- 
phrate?!) to the Indus, all the tribes of the 
far East were fluttering with the aiitieipation of hts 
descent upon them,^ Vast preparations were made, 


TniJ«T) de- 

ihii 

PTrhftiinthe 

A. n, nil. 

A* IV MAh 


* Pfoft, IxviiL 26,: vb $ 0 / MixOtj. I cw hriTHlj rcconnlc this 

mark of timo with tho circuiugtanccs detailed^ whether wc 8uj:;Fpo50 
the passage of tlic Tj{ 3 [ris to take place in HS or 116* 1 hove eup- 

posc<l in ibe text that tble waa the termination of tho campaign of 
1 15, and tSiRt Trajan ilcsccnded the Tigris or the liupliraius in the 
spring of the folV)winf: year, 

' The tide of Pafthicus docstiot appear on Trajan'e medals in 
this year ( 115 ); but nomc time mast be allowed for tho news of hx$ 
last exploits to reach Rome. On the conquest of Otestphon* in the 
ensuing year, the army ia said to conjirfu tho tiftc, as though it had 
been already giTon* Dion, licvlii, 28 .; T771' rov TlspGiHusd 

* Victor, de Ctetar, I Si: Ad ortum Solis cuncta gentoi qu» 
inter Indam et Euphratem sunt bello concusss." 
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and a mighty armament wa5 waft«d in the spring of 
116 Euplirateifij and the flotilla it6«|U|ans- 

ported by simple macljinery across the necl^PlSuid 
which separates tlie Euphrates from the Tigris, in 
order to arrive at Ctesiphon.* This great city, the 
residence of the Pjtrthian sultans, at once opened its 
gates; the army Rahitcd their chief as Imperator, 
and confirmed the title of Parthioas. The indepen¬ 
dence of the great inouarchy, once Kome*e only rivals 
aeenied for a inomcot extinguished^ The king fled 
into the interior of Media, but the Koman forces 
under Tra 3 aii''s lieutenants pursued him as far as 
Suf!a, and there captured hia daughter and his golden 
throne* Leaving to Lusius Quietus, to 
Julius Alexander, and to Erucius ClarUe 
the complete reduction of these regions, 
and ijion^ particularly of Seleucia on the Tigris, a city 
whose fireciim liberties even the Parthian monarcbs 
iijid respited, Tr^aii descended in person the stream 
of the now iUnited rivers, and launched his bark on 
the Persian Cfulf. Hi^ restless imagination was not^ 
yet satistied. He could not repress the puerile am¬ 
bition of emulating the first- European conqueror of 
the East, and leading his legions to the ocean on 
wldcli the triroTnes of Alexander had floated. Seeing 
a V('ssel laden for India, and about to sail, he ex¬ 
claimed, Ware F yet I laovld not stop till I 

too had reached the limits of fto Macedonmn con- 
gitesL^ But the hand of fate was-already upon him, 

^ IHon, Ixviit, itXidu dAirorjtf OQ rollCfS 

CftTercil with skins- Comp. Hor. W, i. 4* 2. The canals 

-which foimcrly J*d Ci-utn the Euphraica to the Ti^fris had fiilted up 
timlcr the ne|;Jij;eiiC i^orcrnmeiit of tlie Partbians, and the Euphrates 
constantly oversowing its hanks hftd converted these once fertile 
tracts into a morass. It is true, aA Dion retnarks. that the bed of 
this riTi.T is higlier iu its nud course tban that of tha Tigris; bac 
by skilfal enji[inecnng, a portion of the higher stream had formerly 
been conveyed safely into the lower. Coinp.ArriaQ,^i»A^^ vii* 7. 

• Dion, JxTiii. 28.j ISmrop Tiii- 2.; Julian, CW*. pt 22,i 
W€v miraU t4 t# PvTicib*' jcal ri Tlnpfliifrp^saior vi TepUj 
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and had be really breathed so wild an aspiratioo, Ific 
circum&tancea of the realm he had left Iv^hind hint 


inuet have speedily dispelled his delusions, 
bti ttu. Aftef a few skirmishes with the tribes on 
the coast, the 'news of defections in his rear causLid 
him hastily to retrace his steps. Seleueia, after her 
first submission, encouraged perilaps by his absence, 
had broken out in rebellion, and overpowered a Ho¬ 
man army- The city was stormed by Clams and 
Alexander, and according to the historians burnt to 


the ground; but this, there is reason to believe, is a 
gross exaggeration. Trajan, however, was undeceived. 


lt« c!OPitnti til 
mtore ft 1^0^ 
mtnal 
Telientr of 
PkrthU, 


He confessed that the complete aunexatiou 
of these distant regions to the empire w^a.s 
impoBsibic, and he proceeded to att up a 
puppet of his own, a Parthian of royal 


blood, named Partbamaspates, to perpetuate, under 
Eoman control, the national existence. Hepairlug to 


Ctesiphon, ho assembled the people in the presence of 
his army, and calling the new candidate before him, 
placed the diadem on his head, with a magniloquent 
harangue on the splendour of his own achievenients-* 
The year 116 closed with this pretended settle¬ 
ment of Parthian affairs; but troubles were gathering 
about the conqueror's path, and Lis own energies were 
beginning, perhaps, to fail. The last exploit of Tra¬ 
jan waa not a movement in advance, or the opening 
of another vista of triumphs^ but an attempt, not 
wholly fiuccesflful, to quell the defection of revolted 
subjects. The little fastness of Atra, the modern El 


itt iwtrp^i^ay ro7f Tlap6tK&7s iFpdyfioiriif^ Franckc!, 

Trt^anj, p, 289, This writer places Trajan's visit ta the 
Pmiiin Gulf in IIT. If this could be admitted, the deucciu of Urn 
SophratM might ^ assigned to the spring of H€| but it acetua to 
me not tio allow time enough for the return to Cteaiphon and truns- 
actiooi there prcTjotts to the journcr homeward. 8ee below. In 
either- there is no pretence for the assutaption of come modern a. 
that Traill launched upon the Arabian oceaiL 

^ DioUp Ixviii. 27-30. The piogte» and succeaaeaof Trajan may 
be traced on bis existing tnedala. See Eckhel and Francke^ &c. 
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Ifadr^ on the road from Ctesiphon to Singara, though 
conternptihle in itsolfj was rendered formidable 
by the nature of the country in which it Rtood, a 
ieeert almost destitute of watery afiFording neither 
food for men nor fodder for horses. The natives 
consecrated this city to the Sun, and the fierce rays 
of tlmt potent luminary striking on a dry and sandy 
soil, furnished a better defence than armies or forti¬ 
fications. Trajan C4>uld approach the place only 
with a small body of soldiers, and though he suc¬ 
ceeded in breaching the walls, he was unable to pene¬ 
trate them, and in succouring his baffled cohorts he 
was himself struck by an arrow, A thunderstorm 
with rain an<i hail added to the confusion of the 
Komaus; but it served at least to coyer their retreat. 
Their food and drink were poisoned with swarms of 
noxious insects^ and the chief was at length com¬ 
pelled to retire before the last and least formidable 
of his opponents** 

£ve>n U7i<lcr ifie commirnd of Trajan^ that gallant 
captain^ an ctmiy with its legate had been mtdt 
cat in pMccB^ and the victmims empa^or's 
retUrr}i was neither unmolested nur bloods !Iri>^nr. 

Such is the testimony of Fronto' no 
favourable witness perhaps, to the disasters which 
clouded the termination of the Parthian campaigns* 
Trajan was now anxious to make hie way to Rome. 
He still flattered himself that he had effected per¬ 
manent conquests, and that the realms of Armenia, 
Mesopotamift, and Assyria beyond ttie Tigris would 

* Dion, li^vilL SU Tbe position of Atra or Atras h fixed by iha 

of Steph, (ex, Arrian. XTij. Purt^ic.). *Arpat 

xdAtr E^pdTDu xed Tf^jfnrrdt. Francko, p. £93. 

* Fronto, jViitctp. Iii»L p. 33S.: *'&?d etiom fortlHsimi imponto- 
rii ductn Legatua cum excrcitii emsas, ct prinetpis ad triumphum de- 

fmudqiiaqnam s^enra nec incrnenta It will bo 

tinders ton d that Fronto, writinf' under Trajan*« sacceasor, ia not ii- 
dlspoaed to point out the circumstaaces which detract from th« gnat 
conqueror^ unrivailed medui* 
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continue, under the control of his lieutoDauts, a 
lasting trophy of tbo Roman Tennimifi.* But Jiis 
own weakness was no doubt sensibly mcroasing. He 
bad not provided for the succession, and with h^ 
habitual deference to the senate, lie might shrink 
from the odium of making an appointment exccjit in 
their presence, or with their concurrence. Mean* 
while, within the borders of the empire, t^ympathetic 
movements of revolt respondeil puJse by pulse to the 
death spasms of Armenia and of Barthiai The Jewish 
insurrection, so long impcmlmg, had forUi in 

several quarters- llie fall of Antioch was perhaps a 
signal for a final appeal to the Deliverer <jf Israel** 
Once more the children of Moses ami David iK^iicveil 
that heaven had declared for them by outward tr^keiis, 
and that their long-destined triumph was at liand, 
The Jewish population of Palestine and Syria bad 
not yet recovered from its exhaustion, but tin* iium* 
ber of this people was very considerable in 
lying over againnt Antioch, where Augustus liad 
granted to the first Herod the privilege of working 
the copper minea, whence the island derived its 

^ RtifiiSt jirevtar* 14.: ** Ad cxtrcjnum aiib Trjjjiiiio jiriiiripc re;^i 
majuiig Armen lie diudtiima bublntum i:sC, ta jicr Tr;ijiaa:m ArmuviiL, 
Mei^op^acitniat vt Arubia prm?inria; fACUs auTii.'* Kuti-op, 

Tilt 3.: "‘Selcttcvam et Cte^'iphodtein, Ilttbvlotitm ct MesrStiiUirf, vieit 
ac tcutiit: ti^que uil Imlitti lines et mare rubrum AcctaGiit; ibi 
tres provincin® fecat, Armcriintn* Assyriurn, MeftupuLurnlimi,*' "Bhc, 
Ann. t 6L: Imp* quod ntinc ad marc rubrum patcscit,” i. e. 

the Pf.'remn Gult 

. * Qrosias sums up the features nf this wide-spread LriRiirrqc^ 
tion in a few rebement senate nee a: *' liicredibilj deiinle motu bull uuo 
tempore Judsi* qua^i rabic elferati, pur divirs:ij> terrarum pfirtcti 
exar:^erune. Ifam et pertotam Lihyam advmuaiiieolos 
beda geflfrcrunC' qum adco Ieidc iJiterfcetiH citliorlbus dcsnJiUji ut 
nisi postea HadHaniis im^Terator cu Meet ns aliunde endoniafl tlJue dc- 
duxiiiset, vacua penicua terra**altTa«o habitator', vmvtiei&sei. 
turn vero Winm at Cyreuen et Tlmbaida cruentiB iii,'dinanibiis Uirba^ 
vcrajit. In Alexandria autem couiiidsKo pru^lto vlcti oi attriti aunt* 
In MesopoLainiH. quoque rebel laTUlluin jiifiMa Imperatoris bellum 
illatum eai* Itflque multa miUia eorum Ta?»tH ca^de delete s^unt, Sa^ 
landnem saiie^ urbem Cyprij mterfectU omnibaa nieolii deleverunt*” 
On 18 * vit 12* 
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name. This rich and pleasant territory had afforded 
a refuge to the Jews of the continent through three 
generations of disturbance and alamij and the He¬ 
brew race was now probably not mferior there in 
number to the native Syrians or Ghreeks. On tlie first 
outburst of a Jewish revolt, the whole island fell into 
the hands of the insurgents, and became an arsenal 
and a rallying point for the insurrection, which soon 
spread over Egypt, Cyrene and Mesopo¬ 
tamia* The leiuler of the revolt in Cyprus 
bore the name of Artemion, but we know 
no particulars of the war in this quarter, except that 
240,000 of the native population are said to have 
fallen victims to the exterminating fury of the insur¬ 
gents* "When the rebellion was at last extinguished 
in blood, the Jews were forbidden thenceforth to set 
foot on the island, and even if driven thither by stress 
of weather the penalty of death was mercilessly en¬ 
forced against themJ 

Throughout Mesopotamia the movements of dis¬ 
affection to the Itoman conquest were con- J^^r^ 5 hTl:T^^u 3 ll 
nected with this Jewish outbreak. Lusius 
(iuietuH, the best of Trajan’s generals, charged with 
the task of eompletiug the reduction of the new pro¬ 
vince, was especially enjoined to clear it of this element 
of ^rpetual resistance*'^ On the coast of Libya the 
Mnteat asstmied a still more formidable character. 
The Jewish population of the Cyrenaica outnumbered 
the natives, and the fanaticism which had been aroused 
by the pretended mission of Jonathan was fanned 
into ‘ix fiercer fiame by a chief, who seems to have 
borne the double name of Andreas LucuHub.^ Here 


’ Dior, fxTiii* S2* The historiAn's father was p>venior of Cypro^:, 
which naa aUached to the provincu of Cilicia, and ihe Btatcmcnt in 
the text scemB to hnyo derived from apucial eonrcee* 

* J)ion, IxvUL 33-; Euseb* Hut. JCccL iv* 2*± d 
^r^iTTfvfraf mvt tV M«roircn-a^^ ^DtiSaioirs iwt$rfa-4<r6<u toTt 

wpoffiraity iKttttffapai Tf}S at^QvS^ 

* iJJon calls liim ** Andreas " and Eusebina Luciiaa,*^ which iOMf 
be rendered by ** LucqUus." 
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the insurgents were for a time triumphant, and dis¬ 
graced tlieir success l>y the cruelties they committed 
on the surprised and overpowered Cyrenians; for 
the hostility of the Jews in these parts was directed 
less against the central government and the Roman 
residents* than the native race with whom they always 
dwelt in habits of mutual animoaity; of these 220,000 
are said to have perished* many of them in torments 
inflict-ed with cannibal ferocity* After every allow¬ 
ance for the exaEr£feration usual in such cases, there 
seems no reason to question the general truth of these 
charges against the insurgents* and in as far as their 
barbarity was wreaked on the natives rather than 
on the Romans, the excuse of despair, and even of 
revenge, has no place* From Cyrene tte flame 
quickly spread to Egypt. Tlie prefect Lupus was 
worsted in several encounters, and shut up within 
the walls of Alexandria, where, however, he indem¬ 


nified himself for his losses by the masaaore of the 


m&d ia 


Jewish residents. His position was still 
precarioa*?, when Martius Turbo came from 


Trajan to the rescue, and the frantic resistance of the 


rebels was at last overcome after a protracted resis¬ 


tance, and in a series of engagementB. The historian 


Appian, m speaking of the; expiatory chapel which 
was dedicated to Pompeius at the foot of Mttunt 
Casius, remarks incidentally, This lUtU shrink was 
destroyed in out own time hy the Jetvs^ in tks m- 
temeeine war which Trajan waged against tkem*^ 
Such was the fury on the one Hide, such the vengeance 


on the other* 


The report of these internal troubles cast a deep 

■Tniiiii Rtani gloom ovcT Trajau^s spirit* He was con* 
toAotioch. scions that he had no longer the strength to 

contend in person against them, and it was no doubt 


' refers to this passage (^BeU. Civ. u. 90.) iriih th« object 

of BignaRung the mercileuneBB of the Bomiitist bat this is the devioe 
of on advocate, and does not befit the impartiaUiy of history* 
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with hitter sorrow that he took leave of his armies at 
Antiochj and handed over to his lieutenants the com¬ 
rades of so many well-fought fields* As the 

j jii ji.*!” ■ nil (IfiknMi 

summer advanced, he turned nis lace again onhimtiim 
westward; but his robust constitution hajti ^ 
been shattered by fatigue; possibly the chagrin of his 
last repulse had aggravated the pestilential vapours of 
Atra, According to some accounts, he fancied him¬ 
self Buffering from poison; but the vims, if such 
there were, was infus^ into his system by the air and 
the climate, not by the hand of man. His disorder 
appears to have assumed the form of dropsy. He 
became rapidly worse, and could proceed no further 
than SelitniR in Cilicia, where he expired on one of 
the first’days of August, Hia reign, ex- „ddBHhit 
tended beyond the term of any of his pre- 
<lecGSSorH since Tiberius, numbered nineteen years 
and a half, and he had reached the age of sixty-five 
years, spent in almost uninterrupted activity, Trajan 
was the first of the Caesars who had met his death at 
ii distance from lh>me and Italy, the first whose life 
had been cut short in the actual service of his country. 
Such a fate deserved to be signalized by an extra¬ 
ordinary distinction, Tho charred remains of the 
greatest of the emperors were conveyed to Rome, and 
Eufifexed to repose in a golden urn, at the foot of his 
own column, within the precincts of the oity,^ 

But the thread of imperial life could hardly 
snap without a jar which would be felt rent-rftne 
throughout the whole extent of the empire- 
Trajan, like Alexander, had been cut off 
suddenly in the far East^ and, like Alexander, he had 

’ Eal70piii$, vni, 5*: Sofufi omnium intra nrbem lepnUas esL" 
Xtic suic (tistinefion had been accorded to Juliua Cssstr: *^Osaa. 
ejUB coUocata m urtia aurea in fort> fiuod Edidcavit jsub columna 
biu £tiDu" Ixix* tA if rttD Jpaisi^Qv otfra ry Kton atrai? 

The column Hcem* iudei^d to stand precitely on the line 
of the Servian wall- 
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left BO avowed Huccessor. Several of hia generals 
abroatl might advance nearly equal claims to the 
sword of Trajan ; some of the senators at home might 
deem themselves not unworthy of the purple of Xerva* 
Oil every side there was an array or a faction ready 
to devote itself to the service of its favourite or its 
ciiainpion* The provinces lately annexed were at 
the same time in a state of ominous agitation; along 
one-half of the frontier.^ Britcras^ GermanSj and Sar- 
matians were mustering their forces for invasion; a 
virulent insurrection was still glowing throughout a 
large portion of the empire. N evert he Ic^w the com^ 
pact body of the Roman commonwealth was still held 
firmly together by its inherent self-af traction. There 
was no tendency to split in pieceSj as in the ill- 
cemented musses of the Macedonian cou(]uefit; and 
the presence of mind of a clever woman w™ well em¬ 
ployed in effecting the peaceful tnuisfer of power^ 
and relieving the state from the stress of disruption. 

Of the accession of Publius /Elius Hadrianus to 
Trtjmnftirta- empire ; of the raeiwa by vphich it was 
SSSiiSt5f hiM ^Sbt^ted; uf the character and reputation he 
brought with him to the throne ; of the first 
measures of his reign, by which he renounced the 
latest conquests of his prc^lecessor, wliiiohe put forth 
all bis power to retain the realms lieque.'dhed him 
from an earlier period, X shall speak at large hera- 
after. It will be well to return, in concluding our 
present review of Eastern affairs, to the great Jewish 
insurrection, and the important consequences which 
. followed from it. Trajan was surely fortunate in the 
moment of hia death, as he doubtless was, 

by the frustration of his grand desigus for incorpo¬ 
rating the Parthian monarchy with the lioinan, and 
fulfilling the idea of universid empire which had 
flitted through the mind of l^ompeius or JuliiiA, but 
had been delibenitely rejected by Augustus and Ves¬ 
pasian, his proud spirit would have been broken 
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indeed, had he lived to Tsdtness the difficulties in 
'which Rome was plunged at his death, the spread of 
the Jewish revolt in Asia and Palestine, the aggressions 
of the Moors, the Scythians, ;md the Britons at the 
most distant points of hia dominions*^ The momentary 
success of the insuTgcuts of Cyprus and Cyrene had 
prompted a general assurance that the conquyring 
race was no longer invincible, and the laf^t great 
triumphs of its legions were followed hy a rebound of 
fortune still more tnomentotis* The first 
act of the new reign was tlie fiirmal relin- JS^W firixviuccf 
quiflhmcnt of the new provinces beyond the EupyiruLci. 
Euphrates.^ The Parthian tottered hack with feeble 
step to hie accustomed frontiers. Arabia wtih left 
unmolested; India no longer menaced, Armenia 
found herself once more sunpended between two rival 
empires, of which the one was too weak to the 
other too weak to retain her* AiJ the forces of Ronie 
in the East were now 'net free to complete the sup* 
pression of the Jewish disturbances. The flames of 
insurrection w^hlch had hrokou nut in so many remote 
quaiiers were concentrated, and burnt more fiercely 
than ever, in the ancient centre of the Jewish national¬ 


ity* Martins Turbo, appointed to command 
in Palestine, was (equally amazed at the 
fanaticism and the numbers of people whose 


IniMfrCrtpon 
the JH 


faith had been mocked, whose hopas frustrated, whose 




^ Spartifto,//d^nVrn. 5.i Deficit’lltiltus his neitio^ibns ijims Tra- 
jor.us subegerat, Mauri locu^-scbicitf SurruutED bL'Unm infcrvlum^ 
Britanni teiieri sub lU^mmia ilitiontj non praranL sedi- 

tioiiJhiis urgebatur, Lycia dcu)^u« on rcbi'llos lUihiifiE 

eflerthant.” 

* j^pariian, /. c.: ‘‘ QuJire omnia tians Euptiratcm ilc Tijirrim rdi- 
quit, excu.pio ut dbebut Catoui#), qui Mamtoijoiilibenis proiiuntmit 
quift tencri non potcraiit.'* See Livy, xlv. H,, who Imwcvcr gives a 
difi'erent account of the Enattrr, Ot lladrnui's rdinqui^hmcni oT 
Daciii 1 tiball speak later. There s^itnis no reji^oti whaicver ftjr 
uttribating to jealousy of lYnjan measures ivliidi ’were inipprativflly 
demanded by the rireumstariccx of ihi; tunes. Comp. Eutixqi. tiiLS,; 
Eiroato, iVincip. Hist p. S4l, 
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young men had been decimatedj whose old men^ 
women and children, had been enslaved and exiled. 
Under the teaching of the doctors of Tiberias faith had 
been cherished, and hope had revived. Despised and 
unmolested for fifty years, a new gcneratioTi had risen 
from the soil of theSr ancestors, recruited by the mul¬ 
titudes who flocked Ijomewards year by year, with an 


unextinguiflhahle love of country, and reinforced by 
the fugitives from many scenes of peraecution, all 
animated with a growing conviction that the last 
struggle of their race was at liand, to lie contested on 
the site of their old historic triumphs. 

It is not perhaps wholly fanciful to imagine that 


The JnrLih 

i)i.t iiriiiJ kty 
j^reicrTcd b.r 
ihe tcieliiipijr 
of ihe JcwJili 


the Jewish leaders, after the fall of their city 
and temple and the great dispersion of their 
people, deliberately invented new means 
for maintaining their cherished nationality. 
Their conf]ucrors, as they might observe. 


were scattered, like ttfemaclvea, over the face of the 


globe, and abode wherever tliey conquered; but the 
taws, the manners, and the traditions of Rome were 


preserved almost ijibict amidst alien races by the con¬ 
sciousness that there existed a visible centre of their 


nation, the source, as it were, to which they might 
repair to draw the waters of political life. But the 
dispersion of the Jews seemed the more irremediable, 
as the destruction of their central home was com¬ 


plete. To preserve the existence of thei^ nation one 
other way presented itself. In their sacred boi^ks 
they retained a common bond of law and doctrine, 
' such as no other people could boast. In those vene¬ 
rated records they possesaed, whetlicr on the Tiber or 
the Euphrates, an elixir of unrivalled virtue. With 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, the popular orators 
and captnins betook themselves to the study of the 
law, its history and antiquities, its actual text and its 
inner meaning. The schools of Tiberias resounded 
with debate on the rival principles of interpretation, 
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the ancient and the modem, the stricter and ttie laxer^ 
known respectively by the names of their teachers, 
Schammai and Hillel* The doctors decided iu fa¬ 
vour of the more accommodating system, by which 
the atem exclusiveness of the original letter was ex¬ 
tenuated, and the law of the rude tribes of Palestine 
moulded to the varied taste and temper of a cosmo¬ 
politan society, while the text itself w^as embalmed iu, 
the Masora, an elaborate system of punctuation and 
notation, to every particle of which, to ensure its 
uncorruptod preservation, a mystical significance w’as 
attached* By this curious contrivance the letter of 
the Law, the charter of Judaism, was sanctified for 
ever, while its spirit was remodelled to the exigencies 
of the present or the future, till it would have been 
no longer recognised by its authors, or even by very 
recent disciples. To this new teaming of traditions 
and glosses tlie ardent youth of the nation devoted 
itself with a fauaticisiii not less vehement than that 
which had fought aud bled lialf a century before* 
The name of the Ral>bi Akiba is preserved Tjpfan 
as a type of the hierophant of lestored 
Judaism. The stories respecting him are 
best expounded as myths and figures* He reached, 
it was said, the age of a hundred and twenty years, 
the period assigned in the sacred records to his pro¬ 
totype the lawgiver Moses, Like David, in his youth 
he kept sheep on the mountains; like Jacob, he 
served a master, a rich citizen of Jerusalem; for 
Jerusalem in his youth w'us still standing* His mas¬ 
ter's daughter cast eyes of affection upon him, and 
offered him a secret marriage; but this damsel was 
no other than Jerusalem itself, so often imaged to the 
mind of the Jewish people by the figure of a maiden, 
a wife, or a widow* This mystic bride required him to 
repair to the schools, acquire knowledge and wisdom, 
surround himself with disciples; and such, aa we 
have seen, was the actual policy of the new defenders 
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of Judaism, The damsel was rebuked by her iudig- 
uant father; biitwheu aft or the lapse uf twelve years 
Akiha returned to claim iiis bride with twelve tliou-^ 
sjind BchoWa at his heels, he overlieard her reply¬ 
ing, that long as he had been absent she only wished 
him to prolong his stay twice over, bo as to double 
his knowledge; whereujioa he returned patiently to 
hiw studies, and frequeute^l the seboob twelve years 
longer. Twice twelve years thus past, ho returned 
oiK'e more with twice twelve thousand disciples, and 
then his wife received him jo 3 ’fully, and covered as 
she was with rags, an outcast and a beggar, bo pre¬ 
sented tier to his astoidstiod foliovvers as the being to 
whom be owed hia wisdom^ his fame, and hb fortunep 
Such wore the legends with wddeb the uew"learning 
was cunsocrated tt> the defence Jewisli nationality.^ 
The couceiitratioii of the Kuiiiim forces on the soil 
of IhiloBtiiH^ st^uTus to Iiave repressed for a 
all overt aUernpts at insurrection, 
h-pjcfuf tht Jewish leaders restrained their follow- 

VV* Sp 

IK v.i. ers from action, as long as it was possible 
to feed their spirit with hopes only. It 
was not till abortt the fourteenth year of Hadrian's 
reign that the final revolt broke out, but it will be 
cc>ii veil lent to embrace it in our preifiHt review of 
the long stniggle of the nafiou throughout the re¬ 
gions ill which it was dispersed. When the Jews 
of Palestine luunclied fiirth upon the war, the doctor 
Akiba gave place to tbo warrior Jiarcochebas, This 
galJant warrior, the Ja-st of tlie national heroes, re- 
.ceived or assumed his title, ibr^ Son of the Star, 
given successively to several leaders of the Jewish 
people^ in token of the fanatic expectations of divine 
deliverance by which his countrymen did not yet 
cease to be animated.^ Many were the legends 

* Salvador, Domination Domaine cn JudUt ii. 547- foil. 

^ Til® allusion wus tu ibc prophecy of Balaam, Numbers utir. 17* 
Comp, !Euj^b. Hist. £ceL iv. 6* 
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which declared this champion'w claims to the leader¬ 
ship of the national caiusCi His size and strength 
were Taunted as more than iiumati; it was ihs arm 
of God, not of man^ said itadrian, when he saw at 
last the corpse encircled hy a serpent, that could 
alone i^irlke down the rjlaiiL Flame and smoke 
were seen to issue from his Jip^in speaking, a por¬ 
tent which was rationalized centuries later into a 
mere conjurors artifice.* The concourse of the Jew™ 
ish nation at his summons was symbolized, with a 
curious referencci to the prevalent idea of Israel as 
a school and the Law as a master, by the story that at 
Het.h«r, the appointed rendezvous and last stronghold 
of tlie national defence,* were four hundred academies, 
(^ach ruled by four hundrotl teachers, each teacher 
boasting a clafia of four hundred pupils. Akiba, 
now at the extreme point of liis protracted existence, 
like Samuel of old, uoiuinatcd the new David to the 
chiefebip of the pe<^ple. He girded Barcochebas with 
the sword of Jeliovah, placed the staff of command 
in his hand, and held liimself the stirrup by which he 
vaulted into the saddle.^ 

The last revolt of the Jewish people was precipi- 
tat Of I appare nt^ \ y the in creased s eve r it y of fmt of tiit 
the measures which the rebellion under dtTASiitf- 
IVajan had drawn down* They complained 
that Hadruin had enrolled himself as a pro- 
selyte of.the Law, and were doubly incensed against 
him as a persecutor and a renegade. This assertion 
indeed may have no foundation; on the other hand, 
it is not urdikely that, tliis prince, a curious explorer 
of religio^ opinions, had sought initiation into some 
of the mj'steries of the Jewish faith and ritual. But 

* The Etatcnicnt rests on the nuthotity of St. Jefome, who derides 
ihe jmpf^ftturo with fan a tic a 1 bitter ness, la Mvf. hi. iv* par* 

p* 4G6. ed. 170G); ille BAtccchcbA^ auct^rseditiontB Judaiee 
stipulam m ore euccctisam aaheiitti vcntilabAt, ut flammae eromcre 
putirettir." 

^ Salvador, il 569.^ with citationa from the Talmud. 
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however thie may be, he gave them mortal offence 
by perceiving the clear diatinction between Judaism 
and Christianity, and by forbidding the Jews to so¬ 
journ in the town which he was again nising on 
the ruins of JeriiBalem, while he allowed free access 
to their rivals. He is said to have even prohibited 
the rite of circumefsten, by which they jealously main¬ 
tained their separation from tlio nations of the West. 
At last, when they rose in arms^ he sent his best 
generals against them, Tiimius Rnfus was long 
baffled, and often defeated ; but JiJius Severtis, fol¬ 
lowing the tactics of Vespasian, constantly refiiBed 
the battle they offered him, and reduced their strong¬ 
holds in succession by superior discipline and re¬ 
sources,* Barcochebaa struggled with the obstinacy 
of despair. Every excess of cruelty was committed 
on Iwth sides, and it is well perhaps that the details 
of this mortal spasm are almost wholly lost to us. 
The later Christian writers, while they allude with 
unseemly exultation to the overthrow of one inveterate 
enemy by another, who proved himself in the end 
not less inveterate, affirmed that the barbarities of 
the Jewish leader were mainly directed against them¬ 
selves. On such interested assertions we shall'place 
little reliance. In the counter-narrative of the Jews 
even the name of Christiai? is contemptuously dis¬ 
regarded. It relates, however, how the storming of 
Bethar, when Barcochebas perished in the $eld, ten 
of the most learned of the Rabbis'were taken and 
put cruelly to deaths while Akiba,, rcd^tred to expire 
last, and tom in pieces with hot 'continued to 

attest the great principle of the JeW^h doctrine, still 
exclaiming in his death-throes^ JfeAtfiSiA erkad; God 
is one.'^ '' 

The Jews who fell in these their latest combats 
are counted by hundreds of thousands, and we may 

' DIod, 13. A.n. 132-133^ SSA-SSS; &-19, 

^ Salvador, ii. 577. 
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conclude that the suppression of the revolt fol¬ 
lowed by Kanguinary proscriptiona, by whole- Youn&ttian 
sale captivity, and general banishmenU' SSirtSSti 
The diapersiou of the unhappy race, par- 
ticularly in the West, was now complete 
and final* The sacred soil of Jerusalem ji. b.jw. 
was occupied by a Homan colony, which ^ 

received the name of jElia Capitolina, with reference 
to the emperor who founded it, and to the supreme 
God of the Pagan mythology, installed on the de¬ 
secrated summits of Zion and Moriah. The fane of 


Jupiter was erected on the site of the holy Temple, 
and a shrine of Venus flaunted, we are assured, on 
Ihe very spot hallowed to Christians by our Lord*s 
crucifixion** But Kadrian had no purpose of insulting 
the disciples of Jesus, and this desecration, if the 


trail it ion be true, was probably accidental* A Jewish 
legend affirms that the figure of a swdue was sculptured, 
in bitter mockery, over a gate of the new city* The 
Jews have retorted with equal scorn that the eflSgy of 
the unclean animal, which represented to their minds 


every low and bestial appetite, w’as a fitting emblem 
of the colony and its founder, of the lewd worship 
of its^ gods, and the vile propensities of its emperor** 
The fancy K later Christian writers, that Hadrian 
regarded their co-religionists with special ^ia***—, 
consideration, seems founded on a miscou- cStSiSl 


ception* ' W© {hear, indeed, of the gracious- 

ness with whi^vhe allowed them, among other aec- 


' Dion Bpccill^%4w ^icbcc number of ih^ Jewish people slain In 
bfLttIc at as ho the mnUitadcs that perished by 

famine and puiftilew ^liceeded all caletilaiion- Theae Htatements 
are probably as ^ those of Josephna. Uioa adds, how- 

evc;r, a singuiar cfreutDStancef if true, with refcrcni^e to theJosses of 
the Romatia, namelyi that in his despatches to the senate, the em¬ 
peror was constramed to omtt the nsual formula: ** IF you and yours 
arc well, it is well ; I and my army are well** Ditra^ Ixix. li. 

* Thb last ftet, for which we are referred to Epipbam, de Men*, 
14., ia uUmved to be doubtful hy Greg;ororm!i, Hadr^ p. £6* 


** Salvador, ii. 
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tariiinSj,to defead tbdr usa^jes and (^jcpoiind tlieir 
doctriDCS in his preBeuce; and doubtless hif^ curiosity, 
if W worthier feelings waa moved by the :hictj which 
he^Juliy appreciated, of the ioten^st they excited in 
certain quarters of the empire. But th^Te ih iio evi¬ 
dence that his favour extended further flmu to the 
recognition of their independence of the Jews, from 
whom they now forEiially sc^panited tliemstdves, and 
the discoumgement of tljo local persecotious to which 
tliey w( re ticcasionally subjected J So far the bigoted 
hosUlily of ttieir enemies was overruled Jit last in 
their favour. In another way they learnt to profit 
by the example of their rivals. From the recent 
policy of the Jews they might tindershiiid the ad¬ 
vantage to a scattiTod comimmity, without a local 
centre or a political status, of erecting in a volume of 
aacred records thdr acknowledged standard of faith 
and practice. The Scriptures of the New Testamentj 
like the Mischna of the Jewish Kabbis, tnok the phice 
of the Holy of Holies ns the labomacle of their God, 
and the pledge of their union witli Him, The canon 
of their sacred books, however casual its opparont 
formation, wiis indeed a providential develojunent. 
The habitual references of bishops and doctors to the 

* Orosiue, ’ini. 15,, fav<H!raljiU> of>mioD comm only 

entertAiiic<] of this eniperur Ijt thf', Christiarts, on tba groutni that be 
relieved them from pcr&cciumn, and nrxn^i>(l theitt ^n the cruel 
Eorcoebeboe; Prseccpitquc m; cui Judloio ictraudrAeroitolymitin 
c«eet licentia, Christiania tmiium dviutc pennwaa/'r?^ the other 
hand Sulp. Bevems speaks very bhUrly of SadfUn: *Qeul tempes* 
tale Uadruinus, cxistimanjj sr Ohiistmiianj bdem kici injuria peremp- 
tumut, et in templo ac loco Dominicce passipnis ^enioTiuTiL eimulocrit 
consCimit Et quia Chrifitiani cx Judicb^fotiwlmun) piuabautor 
(nanique turn Hicroaotynjo; non nisi cx circaTTUusique habehiic cccle- 
sla saoerdotem), militum cohortem custodiae to porpctmim agiEare 
jiiciiit, qtue J'udi^ps otan€S Hlcroholymoe ndjtti arcervt. Quod quidom 
Cbristiaue fidei proficiebat, quia tnm pcac OTTines Chn^tum Deum 

snh ob^erratifine le^is credebant.. Ita turn priinum Marcus 

cx geotibus apud Hieroaotymam cptscopus fnic/^ HUt Sacr, it, 45, 
This Laat fact is taken from EufH^biiia, who a CHtaloj^ne of tho 
twelve bishops, all of the circumcisiun, who had previously presided 
over the church at Jerusalem, Hist. £'ccJ. t. c. 
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words of their Founder, and the writings oFhig first 
guided thtm to the proper fiourcea of th^iw 
faithj and taught them jurtly to discriiiiinate 
genuine; from the fipiirioue. Meagre aa are the 
remains of Christian hteratureof the second century, 
they tend to confirm our assurance that the Scriptures 
of the Xew Dispensatiou were known and recognised 
as divine at tiiat early period, and that the Church of 
Christ, the future mistress of the world, was already 
hecome a great social fact, an empire within the 
empire^ 
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Birth and parentAf^ of Hadrian.^—tits cduraiinn and acoomplish* 
mcntff. — His rise under TrajanV fruardianship. — flip allogt^d 
adoption and suecruion*—Ho ubatidons Trsjan'a ecmquests in the 
East—His campJdig^ti in Mcoslo, a. d. 1 16.. —Suppression of u con-^ 
spiracj against him,—He courts the senate and the people.— 
Hadrian^s first progreHs.—Ho Tfisits Gaul, Germuny, Spain, Man- 
retama^ confers with the king of Partilia, visits Athens, Sicily and 
Carthage, A. 110-123. ^ His sBcO-nd progress; he resides at 
Athonfi, Alexandria, and Antioch ; character of leartiing and 
aorietv at these cities respectively i he revisits Athens, tmd returtia 
finally to Homo, a.d, 125^134,—His buildings at Home.—Adop¬ 
tion of Ceionitis Vcnia, a. o, 135, who dies prematurely. — Arlop* 
tion of Aurelius Antonintis, A. j>. 13S, who adopts Annius VetUB 
and L, VcniB. — Infirmities and death of Hadrian, a ij, 138.^ 
Ilia character and personal appcajanco, (a. D. 117-138, a. it« 
8711-S9K) 


The family of the man who Lad now attaiiied the 
Birtiiua sovereignty of the Homan people, was 
STSnpww derived from the obscure nmnicipality of 
Hadria in Picenuni, an offshoot from the 
Etrust3an city of Cisalpine Craul which gave its name 
to the Adriatic Three centuries earlier, a direct 


^ We arrive, with the reign of Hadrian, nt the aeriea of imperial 
biographies which goeH under the name of the Historitt Awjusta, 
The writers, six in number, are known as ^purtiani^CapitoLmus, 
GallicanuSt Lampridius, Trebellms and Vopiscus. >|ifc cojnprlfies, 
with one short inter vat an account of the emperors firom the death 
of Trajati to the acoeasion of Dtocletian, under whom, or not long 
after, the several pieces seem to have been written. Of the writers 
themMlrei little or nothing is known, nor are the limits'of their re¬ 
spective authorship iq aU cases satisfactorily determined. Hence 
Gibbon preferred to cite them indificrJminaiclj under the common 
title of the Au^uttan //iVftffy, Of their value a good estimate ia 
given by Professor Ham say in Smith's fiction liry CVuh. Hitt^raph* 
They follow the typo of the biographies of Suetoniup, and we may 
perbape rely upon them generally for their account of the salient 
events of history, auti ihdr views of character; but wc mast guard 
against the trifling and incrediblcanccdotos with which they aboundf 
and acknowledge their inferiority tn credit even to the biugraphica 
of the CfliBars. 
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ancestor had visited Spain in the armies of the 
Scipiosj and bad settled in the Roman colony of 
Italics, where bis descendants continued to retaiuj in 
the aumame of Hadrianus, a memorial of the place 
whence they originally sprang. The jElLan Gens, 
with which the emperor claimed connexioiij was an 
ancient stem^ which liad thrown ofif many illustrious 
branches, distinguished in the records of the ple¬ 
beian nobility of Home. But the pride of historic 
descent was already becoming faint among the 
Romans. The new men, raised by imperial favour 
from the lowest class of citizens, and even from the 
ranks of foreign freed men, or thrown up by the 
mutations of fortune from their decent obscurity in 
the provinces, had so fer outnumbered the remnant 
of really ancient families, as even to cast a slur on 
the genuine claims of birth and ancestral dignity- 
The complacent feelings with which a few scions of 
the old aristocracy might still regard their historic 
origin, must have been sorely lacerated by the scorn 
with which they were chastised by Juvenal. In 
branding their pretensions as weak and even criminal, 
he spoke, as they well knew, the real sentiments of 
the dayJ Accordingly Hadrian''s flatterers made 

^ Juvend, Tiii,: 

RatUi enitn fcnii« acdaus communU in iUa FcMnnu .... 
miflcram cEt iilioram incumb(;r« Tamoft . . . ergo c&vebk, Et mottles, 
tie tn sii CrodcQS aut CamermuB.'* 

^ The aaciriit expreesee the common fonae nsd ntilitamn of 
bu when the people were awakening from manf ancient illn- 
nions, the belief in whicb, nevmbelets. coniititnted the strength 
of the nation. Sneh a di&iribo ta his eighth satire \s a BUrtling aiga 
of the age of transition to which it belonged. Wo cannot imagine 
Its being wntten even a ceniucy earlier. Tiberius, and poflaibly 
Augustus, would hare rejoiced at Aueh a blow adminiacered to the 
haughty aristocracy, which tboy flattered and cajoled; but the times 
not then ripe for it. It would have been equally out of date a 
century inter. An appeal to the ** sentsus communis,^ or common 
feelings of matikind, marks the decJitie of the'^ animua cmlis,” or 
“sensus verc Itomanua/* a$ wc might call it. The whole satire in¬ 
dicates contempt for privileges of birth, and even of race. Th« 
Arpinate is as good as the Itoman, the plebeian as the patriciaa, the 
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apparently no effort to prove, by forced or fauciocl 
getieulopies, Ihat their patron defierved by hi^ birth a 
primacy of honour inuong his country mem They 
were content that he sliould be judged by Lis per¬ 
sonal meritSj and these, as it proved, were miqne.stion- 
ab]y such as could be little enhanced by the fairest 
gifts of fortune* It is enougli, iUen, tt> say that P, 
jElius HadrianuR was tlie son of Hadriamis Afer, a first 
cfaisin of Tnyam His niotbcr was a Domitia Paulina 
of Gades- His grandfather Marilliuus was the first of 
the family who attained t he dignity of a aenaU>r, and 
Ids ristor Paulina was united to a man of great 
distinctiuii at Koine, inatiy years older tljan herself, 
named Serviauus. lla<iriaii was born at Kome, 
Jiio- 24, A.D* 70 (A,r. 829 ), iu4be seveutb consulship 
of Vespasian J 

Hadrian’s chiklhocd was spent- proViably at Ib*me, 
iisj ed^iian amifl&t thc high society of the capital, and 
when he was left au orphan at the age of 
ten years, he wat' taken under the guardianship of 
Trajan, then occupying the post of pryotoriun prefect^ 
and of a knight of g(X>d family, named Attiaims.^ 
For five years he was placed iindcT the fa-shionable 
teachers of letters and philosophy in Greece, and the 

el^vc Rs the frceniati. Cotup, Juvru. vilL 56,* wkli the aT^mnpnt 
uX tUe conclusion of Dion Clirys, OtaL xv. 

’ Spartiun, Hadrian, t It wiQ be convtitiicnt to the raailor to bavo 
a Bynopiical view of tbc connexion of the two emperors* 

Tr^jiUTit (afUi Imp* TraJ.) 


Hulnanui I 

MAf Jtlfpgft (jtTus Imp* HAdr*)sUJpi3 


TrAjenut 

I 


Domlt'iA = HadrlnntiE I 

PaoIluA I {pater Imp* Hadr.) Manian* 


I I _ 

Paulina llADllAKUSs: Julia Sabina 

SfrvUnui 


TiaiiNtrt 
3 FLoUna 


* Sjiartian, ffadr, tfl*j Dion, ixix* b The MSS* fluctimta be¬ 
tween the Bames Attiaaue and Tananos. 
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sucres wluclj ftttendijd Liui iutlieaeancl other kiodred 
studies, the hajist of tbe city of Minerva, gained him 
the fmniliar nickname of GraeeuiusJ Ur, became 
we are assured, ^vith (he ti*ue spicii of the 
A^hmwns, av^l lioi only acquired their langiLoge, 
but 7''ivailed them in all their spe^'ial accontpliah- 
meniSf in sinying^ i?? pdaying, in ntedichie, in 
mathematici^y i n pahding and in scuipt urey in ^vhiek 
he Vearly equallAid a Polycletuts and a Euphmnor*^ 
11 in menu>ryy it i« ndd^d^woe prodiffiauSy his appli¬ 
cation inardlbk^ He loae variove and versatile in 
his tastes ; his interests ivere inur^ifold and many- 
sided. lie was smart in attack, a)id ready in reply 
'ivitii {irgunicnt, abtisey or ban ter. But the activity 
of his body equalled that of bis mind, and besides tbe 
ordinary training in arms and feats of agility which 
was proper to his age and position, he devot^ him¬ 
self with ardour to the toils and excitement of the 
chafle. The higii places of Koman society had seen 
no such univera:il talents since those of the incom¬ 
parable Julius, and Hadrian might rival, moreover, 
the son of Venus himself in the majestic beauty of 
his ]>ersonj and the gracefuln^s of his manners. We 
unfortunately, little of his real, character 
b judge of the points in which hie infeiiority actually 
consisted, and why it is that the first of the Caesars 
so naturally takes his place in tbe highest rank of 

* Spartian^ 1. c. This writer, from whose oonftiSL'd statemeota we 
gather our inrurmalion about Hadrian'j; earlj career^ does not ei- 
prffSBlyaiy that he Avas educated ut Athens' Quin code cimo mtuo 
tu\ patriam rcdiitj" by winch I understand ** Eomc,” where he wu 
born, wlie-'c he soon after this period iillcd the office of “decemw 
litibus dljudienndls.^ Ctn^auhtm chiuhB it refers to Italka, the borne 
of hu family, and gravely An quia Eonne natus quidem 

Hadrian us sed Italieae concejnus ? ** If Hadrian m returned to 
l^mc in Ilia fifteenth year, he must have been educatod elsewhere, 
aud tliercforc, as we may conclude, in Greece. 

“ Yicior, £piL 2&.t '* Proxime Polyeleios ei Eapbranoroa.*^ Ik 
the text I'have extracted only « specimeti of the loAg lut of exod^ 
lence* enmneratod by the writer. 
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geuiiiSj while the cleverest of his successors is hardly 
set above the second; but this, at least, we may ob¬ 
serve, that the mere acquisition of manifold knowledge 
was far easier iu the time of Hadrian than at the 
earlier epoch, and that in a generation of intellectual 
dwarfs, a moderate gtature might command eattrava- 
gant admiration* Yet it may fairly lie concluded that 
the first man of one age would probably liave made 
liimself first in any other, and the rivalry of a Cicero, 
a Varro, and a Sulpicius might have elevated Hadrian 
to the acknowledged pre eminence of JuUue himself* 
But scholastic training uud academic acquire- 
nei)jM.i]mdrT ments, iinacconipanietl by active life, might 
Swji’iViw have placed a pedant, a second Claudius on 
ounibiibip. throne* For siicii a completion of the 

imperial character the times afforded Hadrian the 
widest scope- From his early studies he was sum- 
moned to a civil office in Rome, under the eye of 
inJiuential patrons, and with the fairest prospect of 
advancement. His industry did justice to his abilities, 
and both to his opportunities* Meanwhile his guardian 
Trajan was placed in high command on the frontiers, 
and Hadrian, attached perhaps to his staff or cohort, 
served in Upper Germany, and attained the rank of 
tribune in the army of Paunonia,^ At thla period, 
that is, towards the end of Domitian's reign, while 
the rise even of his patron was beyond the reach of 
conjecture, he was confirmed by a soothsayer in the 
presage of a lofty destiny, wlvich Ijad been already 
diacovered for him at hi^ birth.® The path of fortune 

^ Hodniin vras & tribuEre oT the F)CCOiid ASjiitrix, whU'h, as 
Dion informs us, was in Liiwur Pannonia, and transferrod 

iti the latter yuars of DomitiaTi to Lower Maviia, DJoti, lxF*a4,; 
Spartiaiii Hadr* 2, This legion had been Levied by Vespaiiiiti, toge¬ 
ther with the Fourth Flaria and the Sixteenth Flavia Plrma. Dion^ 
L c^Tac. HitL iv. 68, See Marqnardt (Betker’s AlUrthiimsTt lii, 1, 
p. 3^6,). These levies were emptayed to repress the inroads of tha 
Sarmatians aod the menaces uf the t*arthiaivs. 

* According to the story repeated by Spartianui, he^conRulted the 
** Bortes Vir^iiian» " and opened the mystic Tolume oa the lines-- 
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speedily opened tx> him. When Trajan was adopted 
hy Nerva at Koine, the army on the Danube deputed 
Hadrian to convey their congratulation& to the new 
Imperator at his quarters on the Khine. The young 
man was eager to execute so agreealjle a mission ; but 
}iis brotherdn-Iaw Servianiis, who, it seemR, had 
already spitefully divulged his excesses and debts to 
his guardian, tried hard to detain him, and would 
have frustrated it by getting his chariot to be broken 
on the way. But lladrian wa** not to be thug baffled. 
Leaving bia disabled vehicle on the road, and con¬ 
tinuing his journey on foot without a moment’s delay, 
till he could obtain the meana of more expeditious 
travelling, he succeeded in outstrippijig the courier 
cent by Servian us to anticipate Iiim,^ Trajan received 
him cordially, employe<l and trusted him. But he 
was still more distinguished by the favour of Plotina, 
which secured liim Sabina, the daughter of Matidia, 
in marriage ; though Trajan himself, it was said, was 
indisposed to the match, which might seem to savour 
too much of a political adoption. From this time, 
however, Hadrian’s advancement became, as might 
he expected, more rapids Trajan, now sole 
emperor, and in hts fourth consulship, ap- 
pointed him quaestor, in which capacity he recited 
the prince’s messages to the senate, and is said to 
have betrayed but an imperfect command of the 
Boman accent^ which he hiid lost by almost constant 
absence from the city since his chiMhood. Jn the 
same year he attendeil the emperor in the first Dacian 

“Quifi procul Uk autero n^rDifi insrgnifl olivn? 

Sacru ferens ? no£co critics incanaque menta 

Itcgii Itomanl'' 

Tbo olivo tjpifleil the AthcTiInn accomplishmcntB of lladrian; the 
beard, not usually worn nc this time by the Rom ana, ivaa an appen¬ 
dage brought alm> from Grctrce. Ammianus MaTccUmns (xxii* IJ.) 
repeat! a ntange legend that lladrian caused the mouth of the Del¬ 
phic cxTcm 10 be closed with large latonca, that none after hitti might 
derive from the oracle tlic expectation of empire, 

’ Spartian, Hadr. L c. 
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expedition, and he w;vs ^v^ml to excuse his indulgence 
in wine during liis sojourn in tlie c:;mp hy pictendiiig 
that lie was re<nured to folhiw his generiirs exainyde. 
After attaining t!ic dignity, now Tuerely nominal of 
Triimne of the Plehsj he wai^ entrnfited in the fiocond 
Paeian war w’itli theconiiuand oft he First Miticrvian 
h'gioiii and his services were wknowledged by the 
}>rest‘nt of a diamond ring, which Trajan hud liimsetf 
n^cftived from Nerva, This he complacently regarded 
as a ple^lge, or at least an angnr>, of the imperia! 
succession. The n'dilt\'ihip he was allowed to waive 
on account of his military emphiyrncnta; >mt he 
succeeded in due course to the praetorsbipj again re- 
]>iiii(;d to the provinces, and tis governor of Lower 
Piiinionia cliecked an inro:td of the Sannatians, The 
strictness of tiis discipline, and the firmriess of hia 
civil adminiRtration here, rectnnmended him for the 
last and highest dignity a subject could attain, and 
during' Trajan's residence in Rome ho was appointed 
consul-Buffed, To the emperor and his consort he 
continued constamly to attacli himself; fie took part 
in TraJan^s expedition into the East, and through the 
biterest of Plotina received the prefecture of Syria, 
A He was finally apprunted consul a second 

A, rtTft. time, but again suffect, in the year 117, 
This appointment did not require bis presence in 
Ihime, and he resident at Antioch as the seat 
of his governmt'ut at the moment of his patron's 
decease,' 


Such were the steps in the career of honours 


UitdTkn 
jKIptllllT] J 

hf tx tu tlub 
Vtnpirt,'. 


accomplished by this fortunate aspirant; 
iind it is interesting to remark tow^ nearly 
they correspond with the march of a Ln- 
cullus or a Cieero in tlie free state. So 


faithfully did the outward form of the Roman 
government in the ninth century, after a hundred 
and sixty years of monarchy, retain the impress of 


^ &|iartiaii, Hadr. 1. <r. 
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the (lays of the reptihlic.^ lii one, however^ W'bo 
occupied the place of Hadrian atiout the emperor, 
thiK successioii of honours peculiariy fljfpiificant* 
Suru, Tnijairs chief advisscr, could difitinctly assure 
hiin that he was destined for adoptjoiij and all Home 
heg^m to designate him as heir to the empire, the 
nobles vying wilft one^ another in paying court to 
hhiu On Simi's decath he found himself of 

a still larg^o' .sluir<^ of his prince’s contidence, which 
was frivoluiisly ascribed by some observers who chose 
to overlook the uatoral reasons for it, hi the good 
service lie rendered bi*u in composing his speeches. 
Still more maliciously did they inisiiiiiate that he 
stood ton high in the favour of IMotina; and finally, 
as if Htill unsatisfied, they did not scruple to pretend 
that he won the freednien of tfie palace to his iut-erests 


by the bftsctit compliances*^ So feeble was the cha¬ 
racter of the lloinans at this period; such the petty 
conceptions they mw eoinimmly entertained of the 
springs of human conduct* 

Trajan hivd died childless, and whatever hopes or 
expectations might have been formed 
in any quarter, he had adopted no heir, 
nor indicated by any overt act a sue- * ™' 

cessor to the purph*. iSufficient as he had felt 
himself, even in his declining years, for the whole 
weight of the empire, lie had placed no colleague at 
hifi side to train him for independent sovereignty* 
About the future succession tliere were as many 
mm ours as there were interests* The senate and the 


civilians of the capital leant to the expectation that 
their pidoce intended to nominate Neratius Pnscus, a 
learntd jurist and an experienced administrator. The 


* The only discrepancy lay iu the innen^ation of the Suffect tsan^ 
sulship, hut outwardly tliore was IjuIo difference in Kiiman eyes 
between the bonorary office of one or two months and the annual 
magutmey* The spirit of the two institutions was indeed widely at 
variance. 

’ SpartUn, Hadr. S, 4.; DioH) Ixix. 1. 
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soldiers whispered the name of Lusiiis QuieMw, the 
inoBt distinguished of their captainSj who would hai'e 
been as acceptable to the camps as Priscus to the 
city. But LusiuSj though he had commanded KoTnan 
aroiieSj though he had been raised for a month to the 
consulship, and now governed a province, was neither 
a citizen nor even a provincial by origin, but only a 
Moorish chieftian, who had volunteered into the 
Koman service at the head of a hand of mercenaries.' 
Such an adoption would have been an outrage on the 
senate, with which Trajan had acted in harmony 
throughout his reign, and to which, according to 
another report, he proposed to leave the free choice 
of its future ruler. Some, indeed, sunnipcd that as 
he sought to follow the groat Alexander in his milU 
tary career, fio he might desigui'dly leave the empire 
as the prize of the wortMeM ; hut sudi speculators 
forgot that while the senate alone claimed tlie legal 
right of appointment, the army exercised actual 
power, and that it was perilous to leave such a prize 
to be contended for by such antagonists. It seerns 
more likely that Trajan’s genuine respect for hm 
council made him hesitate; and his anxiety, when 
sensible of the inroads of dkease, to return to Rome, 
may indicate a wish to make hln final arrangeraents in 
concert with it* But the moment of iioinination had 
been too long delayed. In the last hours of mortal 
infirmity the master of the Koman world might be 
no longer master of himself. Ho might become tlie 
sport of a favourite or a woman, of his kinsman or h\H 
consort. It is true that in the person of Hadrian 
almost every claim w^as united* He wus in the 
vigour of his age, oi' fine personal appearance, ad¬ 
mirably accomplished, nor untried as an officer; he 
had filled the highest civil posts, and occupied at the 
moment the most important of all charges, the pre- 

' Little wciijlit cliii Uc atinthed to the intiTnutioi!) of Tliemiitlua 
„H(Gra^ 3tvi.) that Trajan dlcfci^nc<l tliiif mAti for his succcabot. 
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focture of Syria, He wa» doubly connected with 
TrajaTij his cotisiit iu bloody and hk niece’s huB- 
baiitl. Yet all these claims might have pleaded in 
vain for him now, ns hitherto, but for the favour of 
the empress, who felt the liveliest concern in a 
<juestion which so nearly touched her own position 
and iutcrests* From the moment that Trajan quitted 
Anfioch, through the raournful stages of the journey 
to Selinus, she had not ceased to intercede for 
Hiulrtau's adoption* f>uch iuduence, thus exerted 
under whatever motive, might easily prevail, There 
seems no reason to question the aasertion 
that at Plotina’s instigation Trajan, almost jdc^^jr 
in his hist moments, and when he could no TrVw'e^lii 
longer hold a pen (if it be true that his 
name was actually suhscribed by her hand to the 
instrutnentj, atldressed to the senate a declaration 
that he Had adopted Hadrian, subject only to its 
graciouH confirmation. The day of the emperor’s 
decease is not accurabdy known; it was imagined 
that the event was concealed for a brief interval to 
favour Plotinak contrivance. On the 9th of August, 
we are told, Hadrian received at Antioch the intelli¬ 
gence of hie adoption. Two days later his parent’s 
death was notified to him, and the legions, to which 
!ie immediately addressed himself, accepted him 
without hesitation. But it jvas impossible to esta¬ 
blish beyond cavil the genuineness of this sudden 
adoption, and Dion could cite the authority of his 
own father, who was at a later period governor of 
Cilicia, for his assertion that it was wholly fictitious, 
Acconling to a nimour recorded in the fourth ceu- 
turj^ Trajan had already ceased to breathe, when 
Plotina removed the body, placed a confidential 
servant on the couch, drew the curtains close, and 
summoned witnesses into the chamber, who heard a 
feeble moan, as of their dying master, declaring that 
he adopted as his son, and nominated as his sue* 
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cesaoFj his trusty and well-heloved kmamaUj Publius 
Hadriauus*' % 

The troops at Antioeh received their liero^s last 
liidrUui't commands with respectful aaiuie-^ceuce; but 
the insecurity which Hadrian hiniKclf felt 
vms. seems to be luarktHl by the donative, of twice 
the usual amountj with whidi he hastened to f^ratify 
theni*^ But if Lusius Quietus and Martins Turbo 
had higher claims on their regard^ as military leaders, 
these men were absent at the moment from head¬ 
quarters, imd the timely liberality of I'lotina's fa¬ 
vourite carried the day agaiuat them, Hadrian was 
equally politic, and not less successiul in his over^ 
ttres to the senate* To that body he professed the 
most entire deference, excusing himself for having 
yielded to the precipitate greetings of the soldiers, 
whom it was impossible, he said, to leave for one day 
Without a legitimcite imperator. In suing for a con¬ 
firmation of the late firince^s will, and of the ^wishes 
of the legiona, he vowed that lie w'ould asKume no 
honours, nor sutfer them Uy he decrccil him, till he 


had applied for tlicm iii person in urknowledginent 
cff^actnal wmees. Hitherto it had b^*en customary 
foL/the senate to confer immediately on the new 
euMjl^ePT all the functions and titles of supreme power. 
Buc at rhfcervuls only, and one by-one, would Hudrian 
coof^nt to accept theuiyind the title ofPaUy* Palric^ 

K; Sp^rtiaTTf 4r, Victor, Cct^t 13* 

jS/tit/r* 5*; “Qb nu^^picia impisrii/* "Hie donatWe h> 
the eoIdJcra originally n gitt nom the cayitured booty on thb 
oedisian of ft'^rlumph. Oi^tnviustf »rt<-r ihc biktil* of Mutin*, 
AAtcd eewh of bis ftoldiors witli m,00a ILS. or About BO/. He gave 
ogijir sums loujeCimcs larger, sumctiruca'mailer* on different occa* 
ihiBSL Caiu!! WAS ihft first who A0l^ivo on hiii ucoetoloU; 

thifl was only MKH> H.S, or HL per tnan." C^nJiiu und ^ro Jbh 
lowed ^thu cstampie, iBereaAing the aum id 15,000 JLS.; but ihia 
seems to have been coiifined to the prietotiens. Hrom this time tbe 
CDVtoia was regularly adoptedf but t)ie aiim given it not generally 
a later pcrifnl Pertinax ftave ni,00U H.l^. and Jutiaaoi 
S0,(MgL Maii|ttardc (Bucker ^ AtterthuiMr), iii* 3 , note* 
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the highest distinction of all, he refrained from 
adopting till a much later period* The chiefs of 
the civil administration were won over by this show of 
deferencej and became ardent supporters of a throne 
which was at first manifestly unsbible. The zeal of 
the praetor Van prcfoctw whom Hadrian appointt^cb his 
former guardian Attiauus, and a man c^f tried and 
noble characler named Sitnilis, sufficed to protect his 
interests during hid absence from the city, and he 
WU3 onablod to give proof of his clemency at the 
commeucemeLit of his career by remitting the pnnUh- 
meut of some pretenders to the empire,^ Meanwhile 
Matidia bore the remains of Trajan in a golden urn 
to Home, where they were received with peculiar dis¬ 
tinction. The senate admitted their frierid Apottkcod^of 
and patron to tlie lionoure of apotheosis 
without hesitiition,and his successor erected a temple 
to his divinity in the Ulpian forum, and instituted 
tJie PtB/rthian games in his hoiiour,^ 

Hadrian, however, had no intention of retaining 
his place pennauently at the heiid of his 
arndt^. His nujst anxious care at the out- 
set of his reign was to dispose his officers *^***"^ 
and Wions in the manner most conducive to his ovm 

■O 


beciirity. He platted Catilivis Severus, a man of . bo 
conspicuous ctidnencc, in the prefecture of Syria; 
but at the same time he removed Lusius Quietus 
from Ilia important command in the East, and sent 
him to the obstwe and distant government of Maure*- 
ta.nia* The control ,of Palestine was entrusted to 
j^Iartius Turbo* The withdrawal of the Homan forces 
from the regions occupied by Trajan beyond the 
ancient frontiers was a measure of actual necessity; 
and the notion that the abandonment of these recent 


^ Spartilinj/Tisnir. 5.: “TAnttira riemeuCjee habait, XLt cam sub 
primis imperil dlebct^ ab Actian<>.pcr eplitblw easet admonitas * • * 
JiPiniaem Jiciioret" 

* Spartian, Hadr^. 6*; Eu^b. CftroiL 
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acquiaitioofi was prompted by a mean jcHloiisy of the 
conqueror may be discarded as wholly groundless. 
The conqueats of Trajan in the East wt^re plainly 
unHubstantiftl, There was no soil l>eyond tlie Eu¬ 
phrates in wlucb-Konmn institutions could takeroot^ 
while the expense of inJUtitaining them would have 
been utterly t^xhaiisting. But Hadrian iivas also 
sensible of the dauger to his authority from the am¬ 
bition of military chuffs placed there in unlimited 
command of men and moneyj and removed by the 
enormous distance from effectual sufKirvision and 
control. On all these grounds there can be no doubt 
of his discretion in rocurringj at least in this quarter, 
to tlici deliberate policy of Augustuf^^ and confining 
the poeaessions of the empire within their natural or 
traditional limits,^ The execution of these 

n? TviwTi ta 

Rome, 1111(1 
TnjMri 

^ ' pletiou Hadrian removed from Antioch, and 
repaired to Rome. The senate received him with 
acclamations, arid enjoined hltii to celebrate as his 
own the victory of Trajan over the Parthiana; but 
this distiEction he modestly declined, and the image 
of the great conqueror was borne in triumph to the 
tcftaple of Jupiter, So far did he carry his modera¬ 
tion, aa to remit to Italy entirely, and in part to the 
provinces also, the gift of euvo^tar}/ f/old, usually pre¬ 
sented to an emperfir on the occasion of his triuinplu* 

^ Spiu-tifttif Hadr. 5, Tlio provmrcs abantloned by Tlaarian were 
Arm emit, Mc^opeititmlo, and As^^yriii. He still retained tlie distric^t 
of I’oira, to wlikb Trajan liad ^iven the name of Arabia, 

^ A. GqIUqs, V. explain^ ai an antii;jt]ary, the meaning of the 
“oumm coronarium.*' At first a crowfl^ i,f, wreaths or d^pletfl of 
liiUficl were prcJiented, Thia simple offering woa iifierwftrda c^- 
ichanged for similar crowns in pure c^old. Finally the crowns were 
commuted for a sum of money. The gift wh? originally a thank* 
offering from the conquered and epared. On the line of Vitgit 
** Ilona recognoscit populorum/^ t^ervius reinarkfi that this alludef to 
the +‘aTirum torouiH ium/* See more on the sahjecC in BeclLcr^^ 
AitorthuTru/t iiL 2. fill. 


arrangements may have occupied the re¬ 
mainder of the year 117* On their com- 
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HivlriaTi had come indoed to liome laden with the 
spoils of wafj anti the large sums at his disposal en- 
aliletl him to extend his liberality with well-calculated 

’•rl 

pr(jfusi(»n. Throughout the provinces administered 
hy imperial preh'rts lie remitted the arrears of taxes 
to the ainoiiot of seven millions of our money, and 
ostentatiously burnt the records of tlie debt in the 
IMpian foniind At the same time he relieved the 
loculi t^dieers frtvm tin? burden of maintainiiifr tlieim- 
poriiil posts, and hud the charge of tliis irnpr»rtaiit 
departinent on tlic fisciis,® To these at'ts of immifi- 
ernc(' was adfhMl the dotation of noble but impo- 
v(jrishcd families, and numerous were the well-bom 


Uoiiiinis, both male and female, who were enabled hy 
tliis bounty trt inaintain tlm dignity of office, or the 


decent condort befitting their shition. The 
alinunitation of poor rhildren, which we 
iuLve noticr-d in prewding reigns, was ox- 


Alimctttftlicvii 
i<i ifDOt Ltlli- 


fended or inerca,^3d by fresh eiidowmciilH* At a later 


period the authority of iludrinD was eilc‘d for the de¬ 
finition of eigldeen years in males and fourteeu in 
females, as the age to whicii Uus liberality should be 
extended*^ 


r, 

^ This PtAtiMiieiU is foundctcl on a coTupansnn of pa&pagcfi in Di^n, 
Ixix, 8,? Si'^rtiiin, liniin 7 ; an mscfiptnm in (iruU-r'i 
and o(htT rolletinjiis, ainl a coin ftcscrOiCLl hySpanheim, Eckhetand 
eiliors. There arc certain ditflcultic^ coimceicd whli U as rc^jnriU 
On: lime and the cirvumsJanceSt wlikli -irc carcfnlfy dWussed l>y 
Oie^cjtoi'ins, (icsfh, /ladriittis^ p. 17- iUJL O’lic tuin reriiifierl is 
stated in Homnn nnmey at ^Uiovlcs niiliies reotenu rnilEia n/* Thu 
arrears were for a jperiod of sixteen Tcara, and tJie djitc of the transi- 
action wuh Ihc :^ccond coiifiiiUhip of Jlndrian, a. m 1 IS. 

It nnnit be nriderstooit however, that at this period there wi%s no 
dear diKtiiictloTi bi iueeii Oic h'iR'ns and the The cmpcifor 

had full coiTiniatid over the trcstsnry of the seiiatr^nul prtivincc^, as 
he had over llic ajipniinmcnt of the if oflkctc*, Dion, Uh. 16, 
Ilcgewiich,^ Mftm. p, 18^1. 'J-t. 

^ Spaniiin-, fiTuffnan. 7,: '^PneH* ac pue 1 qnibus ettam Trajantifl 

flliineiita iletulcnti* iucrcmeTitnm lilKTiditatis iidjent/' From u notice 
in the xxxi v. 1. 14., It would that this inerement was 

an extension of the a^e'of tlic recipients ** nt piieri ad xvUJ, pudlm 
fid XIV. annnm nluntur.” It was afhrrucd by HadrmuV detractors 

VOL. Till. 0 
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Tbrougbout tho rei^i of Hadrian the aeries of 
eveutfi riMJst he M.rran|fe(k in a ijreat <lc;rret% 
thnmiin rrom eoiijeoinre, e may suppose tliat ht' 
Luutri**u. dftiiiru'ti for aniae mouths at least in 

the East after the deulh of Tnijau, aud tliat his pro¬ 
gress towards Italy, when in* at- last, sot out, was re¬ 
tarded hy the arrangeinenls which it was reijuisite to 
make in the provinces through whieli he joumeyed* 
If he reached Koine uhuut tlie bef^iinuu^ of tlio year 
IIS, Ids first residenco in Hie eitv eould not have 
been prolonged beyond a ft:w uumths, and tln^ career 
of liberality on which he entered was interniptisl h}-' 
the campaign wliich he found it- mcessary to under¬ 
take in person in the ensuing sju'ing* Tin- uioineut 
of his accegsion, we luivi* >^ceTi, wim clouded witli 
public aiixief y. Besides tiu?tlisturhaiu'i^s in the East, 
tlie p(W*e of tiiC' empire sti<!rns to have bceii harassed 
by ob^jciiro outbreaks in Munretaiiia: the 


Pdnr^T tin the 


etktilirrt f)f Caledonians in the north of Britain were 
assailing the oiiiposts of tlie Komau power 
in that distant island, and in another 
quarter, equally r(-mote from the Atlas ami the Cho- 
viots, from the Nile ansi tlie Kuplnat(*s, the wild 
fiarinatian horsemeu were thveateninf: to gvviin the 
frontier Btreanis of Dacia and Tlie conquest 

of Trajan beyond the Daimlx^, fortified, garrisoned 
and csdonizesl, offcreil an importsiit bulwark against 
the rising tides of uoinadie hm barisin ever beating 
on the outworks of Komiui civili^atlou. Thrust forl h 
into the heart of Eurojxi, bet ween Sannatiana on the 
ea«t and Sanniitians on the west, province of 
Dacia required to he strongly supported and firmly 
attached to the body of the empire against which it 


that for rU 1113 measqrcR which he foired w'onld bo unpopulATi hy 
protended to have expressdirectioiis from Trajan; nnioiip these wort) 
the abandonment of the eastern provit^ces anrl iJic denmlition, as it 
would aeom, of tlic theatre which Trujan had hii^u^^lf commenced ttt 
the Campus Marti us. Sportion, Jla<irian. 9, 
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leiitird* The ^e^ius, indeed, of the Ihichms seems 
have heeii peeuliaWy favouraf>le to this alliance; for 
nowlierOy as been siiid, did tlie ideas and language 
of the conquerors strike root more rapidly or tix 
themselves nujre perirtaijexitly, Iti^nau citizens had 
already poured into the fertile plains of Hungary and 
Transylvania, and not only a njultitude of Homan 
lives, but Hiai^ses of Roman wealth ami manifold in* 
tcrests, were prutecled liy the constant presence of a 
large military forcr. Hut even Trajan iiud not dis¬ 
dained Uiti precaution, before adopted by Domitian 
and Vespasian, of purchasing peace from the bar- 
bariana by gifts and subsidies* it had already be-* 
come a pradteo on the frontiers to keep some of the 
neighbouring chiefs in J>ay, in order to resiruin their 
hostility to Ih^me, and foster their iniiUial jculoubies. 
The aggressions of the Jioxolani on tiie 

li AI 11 ' i. I -A I 

i ruth or J)nit*ster were cuiiseo, it sciuus, l^y 
a reduction of the tribute whicli tJiey had 
hitherto receivedJ Hwarms of horsemen crossed the 
rivers and swept over tlie plains, and thougli they 
could not stand the cliarge of the Koman soldiery, 
Hiir make dispositions for tljo permanent occupation 
of Roman territory, they sjiread terreu and confusion 
among the defeiuicless inhabitants, and plundered 
their homestods witli impunity. The alarm ^ 
reached Rome itself, and Hiulrian paused tiikn ihe field 
in the midst of his administrative measures 
to put liimself at the hcJid of Iub forces, and prepare 
to take the field* Large massess of troops were di¬ 
rected to the MdjsJau frontier, and liome saw once 
more her prince go forth to distant warfare, the toils 
and perds of which wore magnified by distance and 
obscurity* His back was no sooner turned than 
jealousies rankling agcainat him broke out in*a for¬ 
midable conspiracy* When Hadrian commenced bis 

* SpartiAn, Ifadr. 6.; “Cum reg« Itoxolanonim, <jui di imiMnutis 
ttipertdiU qucrcOHiur, cogniu^ net^atlo pueem composuit.^* 
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cn.roov ;ii: liomf" with sudi ostentittioit'j gencTosity, Jie 
was inuious to disarm the fot^s, iliS^uised but not nn- 
knnwii, who riusterf^d around Iiiin. Ijusius Quiet us, 
CorueHus Palinju ^igritius aiul Cobus, tho otjiet's of 
tli« ariuy or tlio ^enato, ail IVlt equally mortiflod by 
the elevation to whieli tiioir fonuor romrado had 
attainod, which they asjoribed jjcitUor to liis merits, 
nor his? cniiiicxion with tlioir oltl mast,or, hut to a 
paltry iiitrigue. Our record of tho affair is indeed 
eoiifusf fl atid iucon^jistoiit* Uiio account statcil that 
it was plotted to cutoff the emperor in liuntmg; 
another tlmt JN'igrinus purpose<l to kill liiin wliile 
sacritiriug. The nssrissiiiutiou was U* hv 
t'Seeted during his ahsoiicc frotn Italy; hut 
•uw= 'was in Italy that tin* re])ot1cd conspirators 

were seized, at four diffenut splits; they were con* 
dcmncil ami put to deatli hx direction of the senate, 
and Hadrian, who had givfsn the n<nv customary pro¬ 
mise never to exact tlic bhiod cif a senator^ could 
declare that their excuutiou was without liis onhrs, 
and against Iiis wish,* But wluitever were the actual 
ciremnstiiiiccs of this ovcnt> we may conji'cture that 
Hadrian''s return was accelerated hv it* Instead of 
pKingiug at tfie iicitd of his tmihps into a Ciircer of 
fresh conquests, as his subjects njay have ant icipatod, 
he reifained even from chastisiag llie insidts of tlio 
luiemy, and was s^itisfied ’with repeating and ]>erlinps 
increasing the bribes of Ids prediiLMsssors.^ The 

TA« iirx< 3 iMa^ Koxohini were induct d to retire once more 
wdtldd their own lines, only to break out 
again at the next favyiirahle opportunity. 
But Hadrian securefl the truiiquillity of Dacia, at 

' Sj*nrtinTu Hadr. 7. This conspinicr n’kfty Im dated A.D, 115, in 

HadtiHtii''< ildrd c^nsulslnp. (Jftrtm. 

= Spartinn, &c. liadK 6* The Jldj^ohini Uy to the east of fJaciaj 
the, SarDiatiuTis ore mcntionctl botti to tho coAt and to the weat. 
Tin? laz^gofl (iin theThoitta), who wanted to trade with the lloxolani, 
fiDu;^E a passAj^e through liada. Dion, Ixxl 19. It is said of the 
emperor Aurchu^: atrarrir^i rghs TTji Aattta* 

i:rifAiyytMTdai^ 
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lea'll for a season^ by placing iacommaml tbero hia 
tnistiosit oRioer, Martins TurVjt>, \ritli extraordinary 
}X)wers* Tlie province continued be held a> an 
intcgni! portiun of the- empire t.liroiiglj many reigns^ 
and we are at a loss to account for llio conunon sUde- 
luent of tlio JjibtoriaTii!, that Iladmii con- rintimoVM, 
1,empluJe<l its ahanflonmesitj iit>t so uiticli 
from the ditliculJy of ki*t*ping il, as from a '-jf 
petty jealousy of Trajan.^ Dion, indeed, 4loclar(-s 
circumstantially tliat fie destroyed the bridge over 
th<^ Daimhe, to prevent liie barbarians from crcfss- 
itig info Mfesia; and Dion had nudoiilifedly tlie 
inouijts of asct^rtuiuiiig the Irutlu if be eared to eiupioy 
them, ]bit our actjuaintanee Avitb this histoiicin will 
not lead us to balauee his word in such a against 
the great improbability wliicli lies on tlie taco of thf* 
storv*^ 


Hadrian returned to Rome, pleased at least wit): 
the clear sweep wliicli Juu! been made of all ^ 
his rivals^ and w'cll satisHed ’vrith the kcuI 
tlic senalo had shown in ids behalf; vet not 
witllout apprehension of t)ie grudge that miglit be felt 
against him for the shedding of so much noble blood.* 
The removal of Attiuuus and *Similis from the prae¬ 
torian prefectare may have biscii meant to mark his 
preteiiderl displeasure at this sucrihcc* Doth of them 
were truxty and able servants, Tim simpUi honesty 
of Sim ills was deemed worthy of special iviiiondiranee 
by the Idstorians, Doubtless the sudden disgrace et' 


' Kutrop. viii o. i *‘Qui TrAjaDi gloriae in vi dens staclm pro vine uit 
tres reliquiC quas TVajanu^ udilidcmt (sco nbcjvtiJ \ ^ ^ do 

DaciA fucviro curmtuin amioi dctmueruiit/' 

* Dion. i?cviii. 13 : But thills not 

confirmi^{) ay Kuirupiu^. from whom muy iider ihut Hiidriuii 
ti^swrrcd from uhuudoumg the province by tlic cLuims of the Komun 
tieulupif On hid prutcctioiu viih G. An hiscriptiou. said to have been 
tUiuov^red iit Yarhclj, yocs bo far us lo the conquest of the 

province to UAdrum* Imp» - p * Hadriano . . . ciijiis viriutc 
l)acU imperio addiia fclix cfit." Grutcr, 1?49, i Gregoroviiif*, p. 2*2. 
^cklicl seems to doubt iu geuaineucss, vi. 494. 
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men so reoomniendt;d helped to f^hmip on 

Hailriun si character for iny^ratitude and envy,' lie 
repeatthe assurance he had already |;lveii, that 
hcijcefurtlt the life of a seuator should bo ever siicrett 

4 -h 

in his eyes. The tokens of deibreuee he showed to 
the^ order, the marked favour he bestowed on its most 
clistin;^uisbed meinb^rsj and tlio various popular de-* 
tTces ho issutnl, niny pndiaidy be traced to this period, 
and to the anxiety he felt at this moment to ctmciii- 
ate the nobles of the city. 77 tfl tmpeiw, wo read, 
ilcigiird to (ulnut the htst (if tk(^ ftffitriors fiT-t'ly 1 o 
his jn'ivafe Stfvidg, Jla reptuiHtfv(f the of the 

circus voted in his hf/ftoirr^ excepting those on his 
own iditluhvf onlg^ aitfl often deetared in the curia 
that he V'fnUd so goreni the Coin taoineealt/i thut it 
shoiilil know that it belonged fo the people^ and not 
to himself, he mat le him self consul thric*\ so he 
adva'uced secerfd personages t<} a third cousulshiji; 
but die ^lumber to vdtom he granied a second wa^ 
vei'y consiilcntbbu Jlis tnvn third eonsiilship he 
field for four months onlg^ and in that time sat (ften 
in judgmrnf. lie alu-ugs at km led the re//u tar 
*iaeetings of the senate, irkrther v'ithhi ar iriihout 
the city, lie vheriske/l highip the dignity tf the 
orderf mahing 'Hciv nuanbers luith <lij^ntlfy; so viurh 
80y that ^vhen. he thus advanced AtiianuSf vdto tras 
already prefatt of the praiorians^ and Vjtjoyed the 
triumphal oratments, he slvowed that th^'re no 
higher ertiLnrnce to v)hich he could exalt him* He 
suffered not the knights to in/the causes of stnaiors^ 
unless he were himself present; nor even then* 
For it had been the castom for the prince to take 
coxinsd vAth both seriators and knights in suck cases, 
and to deliver judgment after deliberating untk thetn 
all in ci^mmon* Finally, Iladrian expressed his 
detestation of prbices who paid the senate less defer^ 


' Spartijud, Hadrian, 9.; Dioa^ Ixlx. 19. 
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ence iluin showed iuniself. To Servianu8f his 
8isfe7'‘'s hushan<lt whom fte treated with swk rever¬ 
ence as alivaffs to meet him when he issued from hi8 
chamber in ike 7ttornmfiy he f/ave a tfdrd consulship 
uTiasi-eil^ tahim; c^ire that it should not coincide with 
his own^ tJuit Servianus miffht 7itveT be required to 
speak seci> 7 id in ilehate,^ This rei^pect for ttw 
tliu secvirity aud digT^ity of the Romun mag- 
jmk*s was ooijfiimeth as far as laws could confirm 
ihem, l>y a decree that the estates of tTirniiiak sboukl 
lio longer accrue to the imperial fiscus, but to the 
public treasury, iladrian thus wisely put himself 
luyuud the reach of tt^.mptation, beyond thesuspiciou 
(if iiUcrest. Tlie affluence he inherited from his 
father's conipiests }ic inaintainod by hie own dieerect. 
ocouomy ;*for !iie expenditure, though ample and 
liberal as h<‘came him, seems to have b<icn extrava¬ 
gant in no particular; even lus buildings, however 
s]deadid and costly, wtjre less various and less nume¬ 
rous than tijose ai Trajan, On great occasions the 
filiowfl with wdiicli lie favournl the populace were 
eoruxuveti on a scale of unbrHinded magnificence. 
It. is remarked that he exhibited combats of glatliators 
for six days in successitm, and gave a birthday mas¬ 
sacre of a thousand wild beasts; but such banquets 
of blood and treasure were apparently not repeated, 
and on the whole tho attitude he assumed towards 


the people at tliidr amusements was stern and re- 
servod, ratlicr than criminally indulgent.^ 

Such were tlie ai'ts, easy to princes, by which 
Hadrian laid the basis of liis power in the 
regard of the soldiers, the nobles, and the 
great body of the people. Succeeding to 
the moat beloved of rulers, with an obedient army, 


* Spnrtian^ fitidr. 8. 

’ SpatiMi^ in I^firian. 7, 8, The birtliJay here epecified wm pro¬ 
bably that whleh fell in the yctir lUUaftpr ILtdrian^fi return from 
Maenia. The anuivuretirj na:i the 4tL ot Jauuaryi wbtn lit: hud ju^t 
accepted his third consulship. 
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a contented nobility, and a well-stored treasury, his 
position wus doubtless more than usually fUvoumblo* 
Nevertheless the temper and abilities he brought to 
the task were also adinirablv fitted tor it. We juay 
remark how littlo the consolidation of the nioimroby 
had yet tended to separate the master from his suh* 
jeets, and lix barritTs of etiquette between theim 
The intercourse of Trajan Jiis friend riiny, 

though distigured bv the extravagant forms of sain- 
tation adopted by the inferior, was substantially that 
of two companions in arts and arms in the tijae of 
the republic; it ivas less distant porliaps thnn that 
which bad c^btamed between the proconsul in his 
provint'c and the favoured Hubiiltern of hU coliort, 
iiei^irtT* Hadrian was distinguisltod, (^ven be- 

youd his predecessor^ by the gf^niality of 
bis teiiiperaineiit. Versed in all the kiunv- 
iedgo of bis era, lie placed himself on an intijiuil'i 
footing with tlic ablest teaeliers and praetitioriers, 
and divided his r mil os equally between Hcnators lila' 
FnmU^ and freed men such as Faverinns the rheto¬ 
rician, and the arcJuiUict ApKillodorus, He contic- 
scondod, indeed, to enter iiib> competition wit h the 
professors of eloquence and the tine arts; but here, 
though he dill net require, like Nero, that bis rivals 
should yield him the palm, he could not always con- 
trol the irritability of bis genius. It was well for 
those who could allow tfiemseives to be worstai, and 
disguise at the same time the tameness of their sur¬ 
render, as in the case of Favorinus, who, according to 
the well-known story, yieltlod a strong position to hiS 
imj>erial antagonist, and replied to the inquiry of a 
surprised bystander, why he defvndetl hivi^elf ay 
feebly? that it is if.I arguinfjf. with the ^fiasier of 
thirty legio7ls^ Other opponents, howcTCT, wore less 

^ Spartiftn, IJadr. lilt. This pkkgmfttic pliilosafjher ii^d to pl(|uo 
himeelf on three para^loxci of furttiDe:: rtxAdrifr fwovj^of 

Cio^^picr^Kal fijv, PliiloBTr. Vu. Sophist. 
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f>bli^in^* Hadrian^ it is ^taidj continued after his 
accostiion to retain a grudge ai^ainst A polio dot us for 
having derided iiis early eifort.s in painting. He was 
hent an proving liiniseif a greater architect than the 
master of tlie art When about to construct his 
magnificent tcmi>le of Kome and Venusj he produced 
a design of his own, and showed it with proud satis-* 
faction to ApoJlorlor^is. The creator of the Trajan 
column remarked with a sneer that the deities, if tlioy 
rose from their seats, must thrust their beads through 
Mie celling. The emperor, we are assured, couJd not 
forgive this hauter, which was at least uuhecoming; 
hut wc neoii hanilv take to the letter the statement 
that he put his critic to death for itJ Towards the 
clf^sc uf his career, indeed^ Hadriah became, as ive 
sliull see, captious and jealous of tliose around liim; 
but such eold-bloodod Ijarbarilvis little in accordance 

a/ 

with liis usual temper. To his many accomplish¬ 
ments he added, on the whole, an artability rarely 
seen in the Homan princes, such as may remind ur 
of the best days of flic repul die, %v hen the demeanour 
of tfie noble ttAcanls iii^ client was marked with pe¬ 
culiar courtesy and foi hearimct;, secured by the gene¬ 
ral sobriety of his manners and the refined dignity 

■I- C3 k' 


of his breeding. 

Hadrians tliird consulship commenced with the 
year 111), and he retained it tor four months, 
in whicli interval he returned from his Sar- 
matian expedition, amused and flattered the IHnuiially 
senators in the citv. and prepared tor more 
extended movements* From this period the 
(mly history of this emperor, and of his timesj is the re* 


i 8. For olber unec'clotes fif the same kind about Hadrian see this 
writer also, VtL Sitphixt j. 22. 

^ Dion» Ixijt. 4.: koI oPrt T^^i' n^re tJhi- Kvw^v iXA’ 

TliC reader who lias auended to the character of 
this writer’s BTnteinems tlirougbout thi;* history will be always ready 
to allow for his malignant credulity. 
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cord, COD fused and imperfrct both indatesand circum- 
HtancGS^ of liis joumeya thron^h every province of his 
empiiVj broken only by oecasionul sojourns at his 
proviiiciiit oapitiiljt, till lie finally settled for bis last 
few years at K(.une. It was liis objeet, partly from 
poliryj but, more perhaps from the restless curiosity 
of bia dispositirm, to inspect oveuy corner of his dtw 
minions, to eximiine in person its state and resoUTCi's, 
to make liimself aetjuainted with its wants and ca- 
piibiiitu‘s, and with tht^ a^lministrative processes ap¬ 
plied to it. Carious also about the character men, 
he studied on the spot the temper, the abilities, tho 
views and feclin|j;s of t!io multitude of officials with 
whom he hud ordinarily to correspond at a distance, 
upon Avhom he bud to impress iiis own views of 
goveniinent, to whom ho had to declare his pleasure 
by the rescripts which became thenceforth llm law's 
of the empire. There is something subiime in the 
magnitude of the task he thus imposed on himself; 
nor are the zejd and constancy whli wddeh he pursued 
it less extraordinary. If otlier chiefs of wide-spread 
empires have begun witli the same bold and generous 
conception of Ujcir duty, it niaj he doubted whether 
any have so persevered tUrougli ii period of twenty 


years. 

It may be ohsemfd, inorcovor, that there was some- 


Uii utiidnltj 
in pNrrfiiFTiiifig 
tlie 4lluttt< ut 
a rnE'ilarV. 
and ib 

matclaiuLiig 


tiling in the carriage required of a Roman 
Itiiperator little consistent with such active 
and prying curiosity. The dignity of Ilia 
military character was hedged round by 
formalitiea and decorums, on which the 


haste and excitement of the traveller and idght-seer 
would rudely infringe. Yet among the merits which 
the historians recognise in Hadrian, was one which 
they could have learnt only from his officers and 
Holdiers, hie assiduity in performing the duties of a 
commander. Hadrian, it was .allowed, maintained in 


its full vigoui the discipline of Trajan, He was con 
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litanfly scrni, tlirfiughout his progresses, at the head 
nf Ids legions, sometiines on horsehack, but more 
commonly on foot, marching steadily with them 
twenty niihss a day, and always bareheaded; for if 
the Koman soldier w:is permitted to relieve himself 
on march ttf the weight of his helmet, he might not 
rep]lice it witli the effeminate covering of a cap or 
boniK'tr He iiispfH'ted day hy day the camps and 
lines of Ids garrisons, esamined their anns and 
maclnnes of war, tlieir tents, huts, and hospitals:, 
woil as their clothes and rutioUK, taMiiiif himself their 
hlat k bread, their lard and dieesie, their sonrwine or 
vinegar- These attentions ingratiated him with the 
soldiers, and made them tolerant of his severe de- 
)Hands on their patience and activity* He constantly 
]»asscd his troops in review*, and encouraged them hy 
his own exanipir? to suhmitt-i^ the over-recurring drill 
wluch was necessarj* tt» maintain their efficiency- He 
restoml or enforced the rcgulnthuis of the tacticians^ 
and, while hi- sedulously avoided war on the frontiers, 
kept all Ids legions in a slate of preparedness for war- 
tliis vic^v he strictlj' repressed the indulgences 
hoth of men ami officiTs, in respect to dwellings, 
furniture, and equipments, uud cut off the luzurious 
ajqdiances with winch they sought to relieve the 
hardships tcdinni of their protracted exile* Ati 
important testimony to the value of his exertions is 
borne by the hish»rjan Dion, w'ho, writing at least 
eighty years later, says that the rules estjrblisheti by 
Hadrian remained in force down to his own days.' 

* Dion^ Ixix. a* Comp. Sparimn, in Hadrian. 10* Veg^tiqa, a 
writer of the fourih century, snys (i- 27.): “Prf&icrefl et Toma con- 
suytudo fH^rnmiisit* Cl IX Augusti atquo Hudrihiii consiituiioTVibaa 
pra^c:ivclur^ lit ter in meiisc tarn cquitea quam pcditcu Ctlucumur om- 
bvlAtnia/’ This icusiun nf disctphtie ecems to bi» oommcmorAicit on 
the coiiifi of fladi'Uiii wiikh bnar the legend Piacipim. £<‘kbct, 
Voefr. Ntiffriii. \i. 508* Victor rtin-irks moire gcneruJJy: Officia 
pubticti ei pfilathmt ace non militia, \n c^m formam stAtuit ^usa 
puuds per Luiistnutinum itnoiutntis Uodi^ [lenoverant.*' 38. 
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IIiilrrBTi't 
jiro^Tcu ifito 
<.i*M! nnJ 
licraiobj* 


before his elevation to power, Hardriairi^ 
active career laid Jed hiiu into of th*- 
provinces, Tlie regions of tlje NortIi-we>st 
were amonnr tliose witii wliicli lie was leu-it 

Cl 


acquainted, aiui in Jiis presence was tnorc f S]H - 
cially required tii inniulaiu the authority of flie eou- 
queror:5. On quitting I’tome he direelrtl Ids (‘nurse 
through (jau!, and n'aehed the (lerinauic province's 
on the Kill no, wlure he sliowi'd Ijimselt to the hur* 
barium from the inuipart sof >Joguiitiaennioj’ (Joluiua, 
Il/i net a li'iiif/ ort'r (lit says Sjiart iauus, 

with cxceasivc and indeed culpable lirevity; but the 
oracle adiuits m‘itht^^ of expansion nor (‘X[il:iiiation/ 
We are wholly ignorant of ihe aM itude assium-d hy 


the Germ an tribes towards liomi'ut this moment, and 


of their rt'lalious to one another* We can only sup¬ 
pose tliul file cViief wdiorn Jfadriaii established on his 
throno w'as pledged, and possibly siibsiili;^ed, to re¬ 
strain the iiatiuns that bordered on tlie rampart of 
Trajan; and we inay believe fiiut, not I rusting en¬ 
tirely to this safeguard, the eirqit^n^r prolonged ^^r 
strengthened that groat harrier, 11 is care* indeed, 
extended to the wliolo line of the Gennan I'runluT, 
Tlie foundatif>n of a coloTiyat Juvuvimn, or Salzburg, 
which receivod the name of Forum Hadriatiij attosts 


the vigilance which directed his view from ihe Khim; 
to the Salza, and the tru^lo, 1 would willingly add, 
which selected for a town to hear bb name, the most 
enchanting site in central Huro]je, 

From Gaul Hadrian passed ovi*r into Hritain* (Jf 
the moveinents in that province whicii re- 
quired his presence Jiave no account^; 
but since Trajan's death an ontbrcjik of 
some injportance liad occurred; for iti tlie cursory 
alluflioii to it which alone remains the losses of Rome 
from the Kritons are placed in the same line with 


' Bjmrtian, Iladr. IS.; *'German Is regem 
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she siufferofl from the JewsJ The conquest of 
tlu; iiouttuTu portion of the isfand had been effected, 
its Ave hiiA’o seen, with rapidity, though not un¬ 
ci lequored by revcr^csi* Commont^ed by Plautius and 
(tstorius, Cf>iifirinrd l}y Suetonius, and coasoliduted 
by Agiieola, it hud been auctqiU^d from henceforth 
witliont an audildo ninnnur by t!ie natives, who in- 
(ieninifitHl tlicinselvcs for their evil fortune, if CAdl it 


was, by cultivating the arts of their conquerors, and 
d<‘cliinng Uy ivm-vv an unavailing stniggle. The rapid 


julvaiico of Koiiian 


civilization astonished the Homans 


tliciusolvt^s, 'i'hcy pictured the furthest Orkneys pro¬ 
strate before'them, an<i Shetland iuAitiug a southern 
siijjhist. to instruit her in polished letters.^ In no 
part of their do mi u ions, liowtwtT, liad the happy re¬ 
sults of ptuK^cuud security shown themselves in fairer 
cfdours. Tile building of cities, the cultivation of 
the land, tlie construction of roads, tlio erection of 
neat or voluptuous pleasure-houses, liad converted 
thi* lair of Ciusar's painted savages into an Italian 
garden. Alrcad}' the warm and iiuneral 
springs had biH^n discoA’eredj which stilt ufttie 
drasv our liealth-seekers to Bath and Clifton, 
to tllieltcuhaiu and Matlock; the tin, copper, and 
silver ores id Bevuii had been Avorked with method 


and pcrsc'vcrauct"; the iron of Gloucestershire and 
Sussex, thi^ load of Yorkshire, UerbysliiTc, and Salop, 
the coal of Wales, Staffordshire and Durham, had all 
bL'cu brought* into requisition, to supply tho most 


' Froiito, f/ 4 r Bfti Ptirih, 322.: Quid» avo vestro TTftili-iario 

Jmpimniii ulniiiuiitL', quantum itiilimm a Juda;]t;,qtiantum aBritannis 
ecesuTU! ” 

^ Juvcnali ij, in : “Anna quiitcni ultra Litoru JuTcrn® pro- 
movimui? ut modti raptas Ore ad ns; ^ xv. 112.; “Iks (ronducciido 
ItKiiiilur jam rhelcre Thule/' Martial, viL 10,; ‘^Dicitur ec nuairaa 
Cim tans UriraniUft vrrsua'^ Tacuus, a gravi^r authori^v, a peaks not 
1^;^H pgiiitudlj {Ayrifi. 2l.)j “Jam wro principum fiUos Ubcralibua 
anilms erudiR\ it trtyejtia Britflimonim stuMh Gallorum an referred 
ut qui modo iuigtiam liomanam abnucbauc, ctoqui^miam conc&pii- 
cer^nL*^ 
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essential wants of a thrivinf^ population, and to pour 
thoir surplus into thfc imperial treasury*^ Britain 
Jiad her own potteries ami ^hiss-hon^ofi; she 
large qaaatities of grain adapted to lior climate, iin<l 
exported com aud call Us, as well as haudf'Ome slaves, 
to the markets of tiie continent* No Rimiau province 
was more self-snpjjorting, or mora ea]Mhle, as slie 
proved, at least for a moment, at a lattT period, of 
iisaertiijg her imk'jiendcuce* All this material pro¬ 
gress had been luado with little direct iustniction or 
tiid from lier etmf|ueri>rs; for Britain ei»ntaim^1, as 
far as we know, hut one, ur at most three colonies of 
Ivoman citi:(4'ns^; lier invaders wlto still on camped 
on her soil as soldiers in arms, and iiad not vet laid 
down their swtuds to iissurne the im[jli*ine!it-;> uf poiwe* 
Meanwhile the greaU^st spin to of liritisli energy and 
activity seems to liave Jain in the inntlicru rather 
than ill the southern parts of England. Corn wall 
and Devonshire, and even Kent and t^ussex, w(Te ielr 
in great measure under the dominion of the primeval 


* writing iti the age of Hndrian, gives a list of fifij towns 

in Southmi Uritum. Coios of the early emjHstors fn>m Clnudius 
ctownwards havo been found in variouf lociiiiiors, ItistTiptioioi on 
pigs of lead. &c* refer to tlic reiiitis of Vrspri^iim and 

J>umjtiAn. The acf'ount of our island in tlie test oi frtam my 
general rt'ading o%thL' subject, and I think it wdl bit fully borne out 
by Mr- Wright's exeellenr “■ Hutidbook of Jlritftin,"* to which he gives 
the title of ** The Kelt, the ]iA«niH.n, and the Sajiun/' The greatest 
stores of origmAl infttnniuion on tlic subjcel of Uonmo^British 
HTchieology may be fouml iji tJie Cofieciaiti^a AnUtjm of Mr, Uoach 
Smith, and in Dr iJruce^s inlercstjng work on riic Ibuimn Wnll. 

* The only colony in the jitroper sense of ivhich we eaii speak with 
certainty is that of L'lauiltus at Oainnlodunum ({^olehcstur)^ But idea 
Silururu {Caerleon), and I>evrt (Chester), sto also enitmeratcd by the 
antiquaries as permanent military stalions, and po)}.»ib)y are found 
so entitled on tnflcriptioNs. There is said to ho thi' authority of an 
inscribed stone for (^ievum (Glouceiiter) ; and Ltncolu ii) some'^ 
times added lo tbe list of c^oniei from the tiamb only. The pre* 
tended EwharJ of Cirmccater adds X.ondininnt fJ^ondon), Hatnpiffi 
(Richborough), Aquic Solis (Bath), and Cauiboricuni (Cftmbridge). 
This fitateiEiciuisof tiu authority, Londitdum arid Verulamium were 
muoicipia tu the time of Tneitub, and ao probably was JBboracani. 
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forest, while Khoracura or York Bcoina to Ijave been 
tbe chief city of the province, and the resources of 
tbe country round it to have been mo^t thorouglily 
explored and utilized, A stimulus, no doubt, was 
^iven iu this quarter to protluetions of all kinds by 
the presence uf the local goverument, and of the 
legions w^jich niainiained it, Ehoracum was the seat 
of tiro prefect with his official staff, and the ministers 
of his luxury, while Loudiniuin was Btill a mere resort 


of tnulersj The northern linrit of the pro¬ 
vince was as yet imperfectly <lefined. Agri- 
cola’s drain efforts betweeu the Clyde aud 


IiLTtklt of 

tit Lbui 

AijrtJL< 


Forth was licld by the most advance<l battalions; but 


wiiilc many Uoniaii settlors had plantod tlioinselves 


bcvoiid the Cheviots, and even 


beyond tlie Fcirth, the 


camps be had previously trucoil betwwn the Tyne 
and Ir^olway firnned a stnmger bulwark; and this 


lower line of fortiticutionH commanded niorc respect 
tlmn the upper from tiro roaiDing tribes of Cidedonia, 
tsver on the w^atcli to liurrv the homesteads of the 
intruders, Tire line of the lyiie formed practically 
tiio limit of Komau civilization, and the seltlery who 


tlwelt within range of the bjirbirrians, constantly sub¬ 
ject to attacks, aucl ever appealing to the prefect for 
protection, had recently suffered, as I imagine, from 
fill assault of more tliau ordinary ferocity, and hafl 


^ Among the innnmorale rvmarn!^ of llanmn vUlns Jiseovered in 
thiM i}4lniia, therft is uotie, I lieUcvc, thnt has rfvcule*! bv ii frugmciit 
of inacrirtion the nmme Anil ipulicv of It9 owntr, Wc ilo not kTion^ 
whether the Roinurt dvilian of fortuna was in the hnMt of making his 
rt^ii^eneo in the conntr^ districts. Our BomuTi villas spem to liav« 
tfcen grncrallr placed in the vicinity of niiliturj statioiiH^ And may 
have .been the picasurc-houaes of the officers. The designs of their 
mosaics; aa fur us they have baen discovered, are suld tc l>c limited to 
two subjects, that of Neptune and the murine divinitJi^s, and that of 
Orpheus: the one being an allusion to our inEular position^the other 
to the progress of civilization among us. The sulijcct of Orpheus is 
fipocialiy appropriated to eating-rooms. The Roman banquet, with 
its music. Its recitations, and the haih which preceded it, was a typo 
of the highest advance in social cultivation: 

** Ceedibue et victu feede deterruit Orphena.” Her Ars Poet 392 . 
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tHCT'n [Tie 
Iticl 


engaged the [tresidiaTy etihorts in a hootlea.*^ and 
fahimitoiis caiupaign, Tlic time was cnine wIuMi it 
was? iieces^iary to specify more uc cur a ted j the limit y 
witliiu which the proieetiou of Kume could Ite fairly 
required and substantially atforded- 

In the absctice of historical statements wc can tmly 
F«ifi(*ti<in conjccturi? that Ifadriiin took liis survey of 
the state of the JJritisli province fruiii Ei)o* 
racuin, and thxd he crossed tlie Tyue in 
person at tile spid. ’wlu*rc ilpj jhUiau hriitge 
was constructed, which gave its name to the military 
post by which lie secured itd Of his furiher |u ogrcs 8 
nortliward there u uu trace ]ierliii])s remainiug; hut 
it is not improbable that ho cxlciided Ids [icrsonul 
eiijjloration to the Frith of Forth, befon* lie tinally 
determined b> place the bulwark of the euiquri' on 
the lower isthmus, llui aieck of laud wldcli si-pacafcs 
the Jrfulway from the (jfTinan Ocean is ahiait sixty 
niilcs iii width, and is singularly wtdl adapb^d for th(‘ 
sit<* of a defensives harrier. The lync and Irthing 
ilovvitig in opposite directions, c:Lst ami west, tiirough 
deep valleys, present in thcmselvc's no tritUng obstmdes 
to a barlKirian foe, ami the tract of laud wljich se¬ 
parates and screens their sources is Fifty and preci¬ 
pitous tovvards the norUi* The base of this inouiitain 


ridge was then lost also fur the most part in swatn]is, 
find whorever the clifl'was hrokon hy rugger! ilctilce, 
access to them was ohsiruded by dcn^c forests. This 
advantiigeous position liail been seized hy Agricola, 
jim\ thungh his energies impelled him farther north¬ 
ward, he did not ucglect to Bocure it as a base of 
operations, by the construction of numerons forts, or 
entrenched camps, which he placed gontTally on the 
sontUeni slope of Ins mountain rainparta. Tliese 
poets wtTC connected by a military way, and in them 
the reserves of the presidiary force were permanently 


^ Pons JEHi uf the “ NcliUa Imperii ** 19 lunplv Jdentilied with 
KewcastlC'On*Tync liv mscrijilioDf. 
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collcicted, while a few cohorts were advanced to the 

extreme houndary of the province *^u the upper 

istliiTius of Clyde and Fortin Hadrian detemdned 

to follow out oil thisfjpol ilio same discreet and inode- 

rato policy he liad established elsewhere, Without 

formally 'witbdruvv'iu^ his outposts, i;r deiiudjn^ of nil 

[protection the provincials, who hud settled under 

their \viii^% he drew from the Tyiio to tlie 8tdway the 

osteiisihle frontier of his dominlcms. He eonuet ted 

tljo cmijps of Agricola with a fosse and palisaded 

rampart of earth, adding snhshliaiy tmtieiichments 

BO as to strengthen tlie work with a fortified station 

at every fourtli or fifth miled The execution of this 

stiipfsmloas imdc'rtaking may iiavo occupied the i roops 

and tlieir native assistants ftir Bcveral yii^u-s; hut (lie 

oliiefs of the ernpire regarded it as so iin port ant for 

the security of the previnee, tliattbey cuiitinued from 

time to time to supply additi*nial defences- Severus, 

two genenitiuns later, may be supposerl tc> 

liave tlirouTi up the second line of earth — nnd 

works which runs paraliel to those of Ha- 

drian, and is evid(mtly firmed to support them; and 

finally tlie stupendous wall of solid masonry, of which 

some fragmentary sections still remain, running ns 

an exterior bulwark a few yards to the northward 

% 

from end to end, may he aseriljcd, as I venture to 
think, most probably, neither to Hadrian nor Severus, 
but to the age of Theodosius and Stiliclio-® Aleau- 

* Sj>Hrtinn, Hudr^ IK: “ Muruin p<?r ORto^inta inilHa pfifismim 
primus dusiLt, qiii bHrliaros RrmiaiiOfiqufl divulerot." liy “nmrns I 
undtrbtaud the f;artla*ii ranipurt which btiLI And may tie ttixeed 

OTcr & pAU of this line, Coiup* thi^ saniR aiiEhor'iri nceouat ih 

c, 12. af ihc usual charaitcr of Hadrio.ii'^s presidiary worke: 

RA tDtn]H>fa ut alias frequenter in pluimdn loeiJt in qiiibus burburi nun 
flu mini bus sed linntibu£ divldmitur, Eti|iitihus mngnis in luodiim 
niuralis oepi^ fundUus juctis Aiquc coimexis, barbaruiif i^eparavit/' 

^ Thifi iB [KTt the jdaec to enter into the reasoning with which i have 
■iiggeited iLiifi 0uluiiori tn the Qitarierly Review for Jan* ISl^O. The 
tcitis of Diun and the Au^ustiin History, which are cited to prove 
the filoTie wuU be tbfl work of Hftdrjuii or iSeverus, nmy very well 
refer So ihe cart him rampant only. 

TOL. Till. ‘P 
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while the camps which Agrieolii had planted on the 
hleak rocks and moors of NoiThambria, hudded, in 
the course of agea, into little towns, fenced with 
stone walla, mloined with liaila and tcmple^i, and on 
their monuments were engrawd the uurnos of profeetti 
and centurions as well as of all the gods and giKl- 
desses of the co^mfipiditan (llympus of the second and 
third centuries. We know from written records that 
the troops hy winch these stnmgiiolds were occupied 


rep re 11 ted from twenty to thirly dint iiict nutiotis. 
Along thifi Hue of luutnal couiimmicatiou Uauls and 


UermaiJSj Thrjtciuns and lheri!iu>. Moors and Syrians, 
held tlic frontiers of the itoman empire against tke 
Caledonian Hrilons* Here some Ihirty languagea 
resounded from as luiiny camps; hut the s^uiorouH 
speech of Latiiim, not much degraded from the tone 
still preserved on its native soil, ever maintained its 
supremacy iis the language of c<immaud aiui of every 
official and public docunient. On this nanow atrip 
of land we may read au.epitome of tiie history of the 
Romans under the Empire : for myself, I feel that nU 
I have read and wriihm on this wide and varied sub- 


jfect, is condensed, as it were, in the picture I realize, 
from a fo^v stones and tsarthworkw, of tlieir occupation 
of our northern marches*^ 

By tliis formidahlo barrier the incurstous of the 
Caledonians w'ere effectually restrained, and the sup¬ 
port of the large fort^e which hchl it encouraged the 
Aomans settlers to plant themselves on every eligible 
spot throughout the lowlands even Iw^yond it Though 
the region which stretches between the two isthmuses 
was not yet incorporated in the Ronuin duininions, or 

reduced to the form of a province* the immigrantfl 

!■ 

' TboT3|?h I hc£sitate to ftcccpt Dr. Bmce'a conclufiions fti to the 
oripn and author of the Walk i the leu how deeply the 

RtudenlH (if history are indebted to the ability with which ht haa iU'- 
vi-vti^nted the remiina connected with hia auhjcct» aoU produced in 
hia instructive inonogrsph a vivid picture of the Ruman dominatioa 
ia Britain, which U in fact a typo of that domlnatjua throughont the 
oTovince^ * 
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frmi \ht^ sfnitb iAi sufficiently secure in the protyec* 
tioji of Hiidriun’s lines^ bdow, and Agricola’s H*driMi tn 
forts above them* Four legions continued lai, 

1<i oc'ciipj the posseiisionfi of the empire in 
the ii^larul, aTid the equanitnity with which the south-' 
cru Hritous liore the yoke might allow a large portion 
t>f tlicir force to eucainp in front of the barbarians 
on the Tyne and Clyde. The duration of Hadrian’s 
ri^sidoncc IiardU' admits of conjecture^ it would seem 
lioweverj from a very eiiiginalical statement of Sy>arti« 
auuSj that ho brought over the empress to Britainj 
aiul probably establislied his court there for the winter 
of 119-120* The terms on which be lived with 
Sabina were never cordial j he sciireely refraiutHi, it 
is said, from putting her to death, and declared at 
least that, had he la^en in a private station, he 
%vould have divorced her; and she reciprocated this 
fbslike, if not. with acts of infidelity, with expressions 
of bitter hatred- Xevertholess, she seems to have 
bt'on the compauion of his journeys, not in Britain 
only, but clsowliere; and it >vas during her sojourn 
bore with him that he dii^graced his prefect Septiciua 
(Taius, and his secretaiy Suetonius Tranquillus, for 
sbow'itig her tliHre.spectd That she bad, indeed, much 
caune to cum plain of Ins vicious indulgences, must be 
freel_Y iulnaitted. His detractors asserted that in the 
gratification of his passions he disregarded the ties 
of friendship also; w'lnle hid jealousy or curiosity led 
him to violate the common rules of honour, in prying 
into private correspondeuce,^ 

^ Seyaiciufi bad Hiicci'tidcd to Att Janus as prefect of the pnctoriai^s; 
but during* the emperar's travdi bi^ place was ant at palace, bat 
at tlie prectoriutD, w bet her in th<^ enmp or where- Suetonius is 
the sjitiie iu whose vuluaUh^ biography of tho first twelve Casara wv 
iito an much imlcbied- As the disgraced minister of Hadrian wc 
can easily imagine that he gate currcjicy to the worst itorjea againtt 
him- The account, however, of Spartian is, as I have said in the 
lfi3tU very eiilgitmtical; '*Qiu apud Sabin am uxorein^ sjiw, 

familiariusie tutie cgcmntquam reverentJa donins auhete pcstulat^"" 

■ Spurtian, Hadr. i c* 
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From Rritiiiii the emperor (lireeted liia progres5i ti> 
ihe iSonth-’wcril, lu the course i>f a secoiui 

Ti>hU , jl 1 j i I 1 11 

lourTu^y throiiyfh (laiiL he conmumueti, 

A. U. I:H}. n 

ciinoug other acta of munifinnice and sploij- 
dtvur, the erectiou of a basilica at Nemaut^ua, in 
honour of his benefuetress, Phitiriii, ’who k^ucTiis to 
jiiive died at tins perioih^ The next Mtep JU his 
pilgrimage bnuigiit him into Spain, wiiieh he j^rob- 
aidy renetietl hy soa, effeetiiig Jiis landing at Tnrrueo, 
where be pas^i^d tlie ensuing wanter,^ Here be eon- 
veued an a'jseiiibly of tlie Iberian states, not to de¬ 
liberate', hut to n^ceico from Ids own moiit.b the 
imperial decrees regarding military eulistTneiit. The 
prtivincials, it st'e^nis, Init more parttcidarly the colo¬ 
nists from IJoino and Itaiv, liad ventured to resist 
the usual levy of niou for service; but the ernpcrtjrV 
measuri'S, urged with caution and jndgmeiil, over- 
came (lieir o|>]mf=iH.uj. Au instau'c'e ,.t' lf;ulriuii\s 
good sense and teinper is Jicre. cited* \\ bile walking 
one day in tin: garden of bis host’is abotie,'a slave 
suddenly run uptJij Id in with a drawn sword. Tlie 
Trtan was seized, and w;ls found on eitaminatjou to be 
insane. The eniperor, who bad sliown (ho utmost 
presence of mind, insisted tliat lie should not be 
punished, and banded Into over to the physicians* 
At Tarraco be restorori the tt-niple of Augustus; lait 
Lis ftcrvicoB to tlie provinets were no doubt more im¬ 
portant and extensive, and we fmd upon his medals, 
struck in this ctmntry, the legend which indeed 
accompanies him throughout Lis imperial progresses, 

’ Of tli\$ hiiij^ihoft there urc no remairt^. Tlio ftimous temple or 
Mttifton-currre ia of a Jalcr ilale* We ih) not know of any cotnjcxidtt 
between llotina and the town of >jotnausu4. IViaitihly sliu may httre 
attended Hadrian in inme part of iih jnuriicyS} and have died there. 
But Neuiamnii waa ihti native place of ihc family of AntooinuA, 
vhom If&drian atterwardi udunited, and 'wlioiQ he had odvancetl in 
tills year to the cunaubliip, 

’ Thiip ofl 1 imagine, vfnit chc winter of 120-121 1 hut neither 
Clinton not Grc^orovlua renturce to detcnnine the date* 
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tlu^ lipaloTer of Spain* Tliough he did not care to 
visit the ancient seat of his fuiuilj on the banka of 
the be enriched it with preseuta and endow¬ 

ments. 


Alaurctaiiia liad never yet Ijoch honoured with the 
prt'Mjnce of a Jtomari emperor. Hudriun ire^tniti 
erfussed the llethtvrraneini, and occupied 
hiiiiaelf in person with tr;inf[uillizing disturbancea 
whicfi luhi broken out in that remote dep{mdency% 
connected perliapa w-iUi th(' treusonahle intrigues of 
Liisiiis. Tlie mc^vemeiit, whatever its origin or 
iiatun% was deemed bv the aeuate of sufficient im¬ 


portance to be signalized by :l Supplication.' 

A much longer stride bore him next to the oppo¬ 


site extremity <d' tim empin^: and it is with 
si>ine surprise and perplexity tliat vro hear 
of his suddenly D]spearing ou tlie btfrders 
of Partliia* The palicy of ('Im^roes, it 
seems, was dubious^ and the state of the 


TTo^riftn dn 
ilpt ftimlicfi 
^■f I^ATtbtn. 

« hviLte 1,4 
friJJttrv 10 
AlJli'nc, 
jt b. 1”:^ 


eastern provim^eswi^s at this imunent precarious. An 
effort was re(|uired to eontirni the rival monarch in 


his alliance, and lla<lriaii, averse even t^3 a. mere 


demonstration of force, sought to secure his influence 


in a personal interview.® The result- seems to have 
fully justifie<l the judgment which dictated tliis 
]>rueeecUiig, The Farthian desisted from any atterupt 
to embroil the ilominions of tlm lioman poteutabN 
and the two empires contioueil through out the reign 


of Hadrian on terms of ]ieaco and mutual forbearance. 
From Syria the emperor returned lunneward through 
the province of Asia Minor, ami touched at some 
islands in the *'Egcan, cm his route to Athens. At 


* Spanlna. HtHiiTian. 12 .: Motiifl Maiirorum ct^mpTC^sH et & 

ffenntu ^uppMcatiuiiH*; cireriist."^ Tlic liUe of “KestortTof 

tan lay which appeare im his coins, inay refer to the revired liectirtcy 
of the Roniun colonists. 

* Spattian, itt Madrittn. 12,: “Bellnm PnUlilcum per idem tempua 
in motu mntum fuiu Mque Uodriani colioquio repressaen esL^ 
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the Grecian capital he made a more lenfftlienerl 
Bojoum, commencing^ now edihcea for iU doconitioii, 

jKturuitd predding at its festival**^ Hut lionio 

Home md was still the iT'oal of his louff aud circuitous 

rlilti Bicily - , ^ 1 * ® \ t • 

Mdc^thtce, progress, an{l hitiier he once more heut his 

steps, with but one short digression to visit. 
Sicily^ and witness a sunrise from the siumuit of 


Etna, From Home, however, ho craased the sea to 
Carthage, and conferred many henehts on the ijro-* 
vince of Africa. The people there bestowed on him 
the usual compliments in return, and ascribed to his 
auspicious advent the copious fall of rain wliioh at 
last, after a five years’ interval, bedewed their arid 
country*^ From Africa he retraced his voyage to Homo. 

Ntni^ perJtaps of oar prinres, sjiys Sprirtian at this 
junctnrOj evn^ traversal so rapitfhjso fanjr 
a portion of the worhl* JLidriau sci-^ins to 
A.T>. generally aliornatcd a period of resi¬ 

dence in winter with another, perhaps a hmger, 
period of locomotion in the summer. The visit to 
Africa may fill tltrs interval between tw^o winters 
passed in Rome. The chronologists at least assure 
na that he was at Athens in thc' year 1 20 , on ids way, 
aa we are informed by Spiirtian, to the Tins 

was the commcncomeut of wdiat is gtmorally desig¬ 
nated as Hadrian's Se.cund Progro^s, which embraced 
the greater part of his subseqinmt reign, and included 
more tbau one long residence at Alheos, with sojourns 


^ At Athens flodriiin iq^lj have passed the winter of 122-13a 
Clinton, from Enaeb. Chronicen^ 

^ Si^rLian, Hudrian.. la 22.; **Fost qainqucntiLum plait; etqiic 
tdeo ab Africanis dilrctUJ) 

* Clititon froot Kuiebius. Sporti&ti, 13. 1 sappoM the 

winters 123^124, 124-12i to have been pulsed at Homo: the Hccond 
being Bubtsequent to the return from Africa. I must allow, howcvei|. 
that Spanian anjs; **Citin pout African) Koinam redi^^et f^orim ad 
OrienteTD pTofecttis per Athenas iter fecit." The word "statim” 
may indeed mean, “o4 soon aa ever the next scaatm for travelllnj^ 
arrived,*** But the chronolofrj of Etuiebius woaid oJtow of Hadrian 
pBS^in^ this winter, 124*125, at Atiuini, 
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of some duration at Antioch and Alexandria, It was 
not till the yeiir 134 that he returned finally to Roint% 
and it Beenis itnpoi^Bible to reduce to consecutive 
order our ine^ifjro notices of these varioua pe^'egrina- 
tions- The most iatereRtin^r incidents in 
this career refer to his abode at Athens and 
AleXiiudria* We have sufficiernt authority 
to fix his rt'sideiu'e in the Egyptian capital to the 
year 131, and I unagme that, down to the year pre¬ 
ceding, he was for the most part domiciled in his 


Hii den re 
AleK«rt^rill 
vid AllicPh 


favourite At liens. The events of the Jewish 'wars 
carried him probably to Syria in 132, and from 
thence^ as we may infer, he conducted his second 
negeliations with Parthia, and there invited the at- 
tendance of ilie chiefs of the Armenian l>order-Iand, 
He was unquestionably at Athens once more at file 
end of 133, and there passed one winter, and his final 
return t-o Italy, which lie at^ems nover again to have 
quitted, may tfuis be assigned,ift,s before siiid, to the 
yeur 134- Kut the politieal events of tiiisjjeriod are 
either insignificant, or have been alr<!ady aiitieipatod ; 
and ’W(i may take this op]jortunity to an eye on 

ffie moral and social sped aoles presented by the great 
eitiofi of Athens and Alexandria, the rival universities 
of i he Koman w^orld* 

However numerous and magnificent were the 
Imildhigs of Trajan, he must, yield the w^rwefn.- 
paltn, with every other imperial builder, to emiSTjIihmeDt 
Hadrian, who possessed the taste, and had 
acquired even tho teelmical knowledge of an archi¬ 
tect, and enjoyed, as no architect before or since, 
the means and opportunity of executing bis own 
favourite conceptionfi- In Greece, as elaewhere, 
ihe works by which this prince obtained the title of 
Itestorer, were not confined to political aiid social 
improvement-s, but referred more commonly t.o the 
creation of solid and material inomiraenti?,^to the 
erection of aqueducts and baths, femples and libraries, 
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;nitL tiu‘ viispci&itjon of streets, scpinres, and public 
]vliiccbi. Tlit^ nncioiit city of l^erich‘ft lind 
for ag^fs a i^fradnal decline in wealth and j^opulutiun. 
The sack under Sulla was a hhnv from whicli a corn- 
luunity iu derav, sustainnl by no provincial d+'poii* 
dencii‘S couhl ^vith difficultv n-cover: and it was 
only the jjoculiar advuntag;c it pnssessed, as the lnuno 
of arts and learning’, and the (dijcct of special solici¬ 
tude and veiif r:Ui<iU 1o lificral minds, that cuahlcd 
the seat of the Must^s to roiain its ^jlnce at the luwl 
iif Academic institutions^ Jiut fho halls and tonijdi's 
which had adunicd the free state witli thi^ purest 
inodcds of architoctual endKdlii^hincut still towcml 
ahtive the city and ilic plain in ticir ^^raccful forms 
and ijohh* pn^portious; ihrm^h ropcaUdl 3 'dosjxiilcd 
of nioft^ portald(‘ \v<*rks of art* mU llio temples and 
ludls oulj’, hut fho striH^ts and fortiuis still ^listeiu'd 
with cxipusirc figures in brass nr luarhlc; tlie shapely 
block of the Tlicscuni^was rootctl ill the s<ut of wliielt 
it seems even uoiv a naturai product, arid tiie tip^ufe 
of protectini^^ Thdlas still stood, where it stands im 
lon;i^er, on tJic^ steadfast throne of tho Acropolisd Ju 
lietter tiiiu’sjjesiflcs Its public liuildinj^s, Athens was 
iiotod fs*i- the spli-ndnur of many }>rivalo dwcllinf^si 
t)u! w oil-known features of 1 ha Komini mansion, w ith 
its sinaptuons array of ccmtrnl court and surrmiudiiig 
dwidliiijr-rooms, modelled, ivith allow'nnec for 

the diflertnee of EiLsteru and W't stem namoers, on 
tlic tyj>f^ of the Greoian and Athenian* The Eupa* 
rridm t>f Athens, indeed, had never rivalled the Roman 
patricians in the splendour of their lodging, aa they 

‘ The account of Pau^iDriim'!, a few venrs katcr, ftliows Iiow Athens 
thca Ahoi^nrlf^a in ancii«iU tcrnpicM And works of At*. WliAUSv^r tuflj 
hiivc been the epoliations of the old Komnn proconsul Ft, and at a later 
jFEnod of Nero, we maj observe that this writer s|>ecihes many works 
(jf Ptddiae* Praxiteles, and oiher iVluHtrious ariUls, ns still viBihle nt 
Athene, Moat of itiesc, however, were of msTble, only one or two of 
{^old or iHver. The cupidity of the couqiictors had been tempted by 
the precious material rather than the precious workmanship. 
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hufl ncv<T equalled tliem in wealth, and the niiml>er 
of the richamon^ the inhabit ants of tlie (ireeian dty 
was doubtless iiiudi .^iinaller than nt Koine- * The 
poorer classes at At liens were not the clients of the 
weiiltliy, and tlieir Jiiinahle tenements ■wftre not, I 
suppose* el list* red around the wal].< of the noble 
ninijsioii, hut stood each apart in all their poverty and 
iiakeduess. Nor was the nieanuess of caeh separate 
eahiij carried off, as at Home, bv the a^^j^re^atioii of 
hou-e u[KUi h^^usc^ for they were of a single 

dour, and it was in tlieir inateriid—fc^^ no mate¬ 
rial af Athens was rt'iidier than stfiiu- or even marble 
’ "tliat they i‘xcelie(l the most squalid den of the 
Koman pridetiivv. The Athenians were, moreova^r, a 
far less cleanly pcojdi^ than the Itomanif, and as they 
were h^ss luvurious in their personal ablutions, they 
iu'hi, it may h(^ presumed, in less liononr thu neatne-s 
of their d^\ellines and thfdr streets^ We rinisl pic¬ 
ture Athens to ourselves, at this period,as adirtjMUty 
in ilceav : \vemust iuioirine tlie eombinalion of a site 
of inirivallefl uiaf^Tiiticeiice* of rniugliHl sh^pe and 
level, fonued hv nature for enhaiicirii; to the utmost 
the graces and hariiionics of constnn'tive art, with a 
ihroug'of mouldering fanes and neglected rnansions, 
which alt.erniit<Hl, ahuig its straggling avenues, with 

^ Bv'e J^jvki:V Tnjrttor, Atlitn}i^ App* " On the ?>uppU' of Wuter*’* 
vol. ji1m> Dr, Sinitti's. urtirlv on ** Altii'iCi'’ in 

of with his rt'frrefines tn Arist<?|>hn)io*!, Dirn^i^rchu&f 

unit (;>i}ii'i‘iiiny to Stridio, v^* p* 2-'^5. From the formiT iiTtr^rS wc 
loAfiU us l>e Mipposcii^ that thort! wuji jnut'li connected 

with the oftlio piilx'stra; hut tUo latter, fVk’ii liefore the era of 

the pro lit constnictioiiji of Nm*, Titus, nod Carat rt Nil* ron trouts tlia 
lavatory resonrcfs of Home trith of Creciau cities penerally. 

J tain-water was prohahly collected in tanks, and the Umestuiic rock 
f»n which Athens is sHuiUeil, vrus appnreutlj pciforatod with chanivcLii 
^vhich broit^hi fiupplies from iiioic di^«tntJt reserroira and founmhis* 
The dust of the modern eiiy U de'^Tilnnl as mtuicrable, Hadrian 
constructed the only aipieduct* There werft three or four springs 
in the city, hut one only, that of CalUrrhoo, wm drinkable, and tUt£, 
for n popiiintion comiJUtcd by Bockh, tinder the frei; state, at lBU,(Hloi 
Pulii, AVom* v/ Aiheatf I* 56. 
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low and equalid cabins, Bcarct^lj raised 4above life filth 
and rottenness acoiiTniilated around them; (m which 
every*reTit and stain of time was renderi'il painfully 
conspicuous by a sun of tiuclouded splendour, oxcqit 
when obscured by whirlwinds of dust, generated on 
the bare limestone rock, treeless, graMsless, and water¬ 
less.' Hadrian mav have done for Athens what Nero 

•w 

did for Home, in n-constructitig large portions of the 
city in the open and luxuriinis style of Antiocli and 
Ephesus* (hie quarter, which he tdther wholly re¬ 
built, or so beaiititiitl tliat it might fia>s for his own 
building, received* at least in pojjidar language* the 
designation of Hadriario]i(dis ; and on tiuf gate which 
led iiit/j it from the ancient city were iiiscrijitions 
purporting to clLstingnish the tow'u of J'iiesous from 
the town of Hadrian.^ Ho may laive repaired and 
cleansed the public ■building:^; fait the liarbariu in¬ 
termixture of splendour and squalor which charac¬ 
terizes adecliniiig comnninify eould hardly be effaced 
by the mo^t liberal encounigcnuuit tii nitJimmentat 
magnificence* Tcuiples of Zeu^ oiid Here? rose at 
bis command in connexion witli the uiiuuts of the 
emperor arid tlus empress, and anotlu^r fane, inscribed 
to All the Goih, may' have been di^signed to cinithitc 
the Jioniau Ihmtheoa.® Hut of ail these gorgeou:? 

* It is furtaPAlf!, jwrhapi^ Lh^t noihinp is told us of the drajTiA(;e 
of Athens; i)^» K^cut ctiy wuh twr iKidly fsljic'vil for dric E^tAr^ioii 
by natural outfuH. The brook IlitNus wjts it mere op'n wwirr ivhich 
stagnated in a mar^fth. No wonder ihnt pijcu nvoul all allus^ion to 
it* StACiujt, only, s;iyn of it mnst hcodlchsly: ^^IliK'tua muUa purptivit 
fumina lympba,** TM, yiil txtr* Kvcri Soomtes took his frii^nd to 
its banks above the thy. i'laio, Phath init. 

* The arch ia still exi-tlog, and \g n^puted to Imvc architc^!- 

tural merit. The inscriptions art; aJ 5 * tiff" At;Kcu'otf 0T7trf«f 

on the one Hide: uf *icr’ ^ rpiv ir^A.n an the oi]icT< 

Gruter. Ltscript p* 1078. Lj Griif^oroviuji, GwpA* p. 205. 

* PausHii* Attic, 18. 9.; ^A^piopit 5* aart^atvi^iriATo fxltv nfrtl 6.\Xit 

asl flartAA?jp'i*w, ^fots raTj irwrjij^ Upbtf 
* . . . . A&iJ™ }iku otfrwr unri ToJ Kaifudclrrai fov 

^Pu4ial*j^ ASjnu'oCAt Athc.nA ai^d dsc- 
wfacre ihifl emperor is said to have erected temples wit];uut any image 
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structures none was so illustrious aa the Olyinpieum^ 
the great national temple of the Hellenic Jupiter, 
commenood on a scale far transcending any menu- 
ment of Greek or lioman piety hy the aspiring genius 
of Pisistratufi. The work bad languished through 
the ages of Athenian independence. The bold con¬ 
ception was revived by the usurper Epiphanesj and 
the temple, profaned and rifled by the brutal violence 
of Sulla, was resb>red and carried a stage nearer 
to completion by Augustus, aideti by the contribu- 
tioiiK of eastern potentates/ Still the Olympieiim 
stood a colossal fnigraent, embraciDg within the limits 
of its coluraiied precincts an area of two hundred 
yards square, in which it precisely corresponded with 
the temple of Jenmlein, But the fane itself far 
exceeded in imignitudc its eastern rivals its dimen¬ 
sions being 171 feet in width and 354 in depth, while 
its columns rose to the enormous height of 60 feet 
and upwards. Such at least wa.s the design, still 
unfinished, which Hadrian undertook to complete, in 
its full ])roportjons. Among the deeoriiti<jns of this 
marvellous edifice, in which sculpture, painting, and 
gilding bore a part, were nunierous statues of the 
imperial builder himself, placed as votive offerings 
by states and sovereign a. But the king q( gods and 
men occupied the cell in a glorious image of gold 
and ivory, which emulated the masterpiece of Phidias 
at Olympifu This combination of materials may 
^em grotesque to oiir uneducated eyes; but the 
Greeks had cultivated their taste in the application 

of a god. It waft hclioved he meant them to he dedicated to 
himself. At a later period the Christians imngined that he had in¬ 
tended them for the pure worship of Jesiia. I^mi^ridtus io AhJt. 
Stv^^ 41. It U mo 0 t likclj that these ideas were founded merely on 
some casual or tom pora ry oioi sslon. A ceord I ng to Sparti an, however, 
Hadrian set op an alur to his own divinity at Athens^ and in Asia 
at least he did not acruplc to build himseif temples, Spartijui, 
ffadr. 13. 

* See ¥ol. IT, ch. xxxilL 
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of colour to ptutuary, and tbeyJiad learnt to cst.iniat.(% 
^iorliapfi not unduly^ tlio beauty i>f tlie soft warm lint 
which the glovvrnjr metal muy Ciist over the paler 
substance.' 

Vehement was the gralitmle of the Athenians for 
TheAthffiiMi the aecoii’iijlishnumt of a work wliii'li placeti 
tlieir city mice more at the sun unit of archi- 
ofoiympiui. spieiidour ; but there was little that 

they could oflVr in return to the master of the Koinan 
world* The title of Arclioii* by wldrh their tirst 
inunicipai officer w^as stilbdesignated, whose functi<)Os 
were religious rather than political, carried with it 
only the chann of its antique assotnalions. Sucli as 
it w^iLs^ liowever, it secTiis to have bee n temlcred to 
Hadrian at a. inueh carlitT time, wtieii, as a mere 
private visitor^ yef: uiu-ouiK^cti^d with tlu- reigning 
familvj be bad disjilayed Ids interi-st in At hems by 
devoting iiimself to her bjsocial studies, Tlu^style ot 
Olympiiis, whicli they now appended In his nanio (m 
coins and marbles, borf' a <lirect reftTfnico to tin' 


iiiiuiiheenro witfi which he liad lodged the lord of 


heaven iiL the jnost sutnptuous of earthly habitations : 
hut it coTiveyed, nti doubt, an indirect eompliineut 
of another kind; fru IVriclcs, tiie greatest r*f ibeir 
historic heroes, liad been styleti 01 junj>iaiJ, ft>r the 
thunders of Ijis eloquence, and th(^ overwhelming 
Athfrmii* powcP bo Wielded ill the state* Athens etill 


(r««t UJ:liV 4 'r- 
ftlj uf ibiif 
Htifniiu w4r]€+ 


maintained herjire-emincnce a^the mitjtress 
of eloquence and lenruing* Athe^DH wai 5 the 


ancient clai^sic university of the civili^^cd w'orld,. 


The 


^ Pausan. Attic. 18. 6^ 7. The paintini^ of stattirs, and the mixture 
of meial$ URcd for Uiem* had oltcn a cunTi^ntioital inejiniuf, ThuH 
Flitiri xxxiv. iO.,Mya of sl cenain artist: **J£a femimqiie mi^cuU, tit 
rahi^mtj ejaa per iiitorcm oris relueentc cx prime rut ur vcreeiiiidiie 
rubor/ fSeo nn cbis subject Feuerbach, dcr Yattcan. Apollo^ p. 184- 
foil. The reflection of (jold on ivorv Imparted a worm tint, and 
ibc &ppeE*raace of a awpevnaturat body: at least auch was tho 
understanding between the artist aud tlie mote erdighteued of tho 
worttbippers. 
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ti}>ieiidoiir of an individual re]:)utation miglit suffice 
io ft mod an at^ademy at other fthiees of educational 
resort; the disciples of a po]ndar rlietorieian or phi¬ 
losopher Jidglit iintintain for two or more geucrations 
the school (d which be had laid the foundations ; but 
the ephemera) brilliancy of Kliodes, Tarsus^ or }[ah- 
cai iiuswiis., was lost in tlie constant and stemlv Ui^ht 
wln<'h had beamed for five ccijturiea from tlie balk 
of Plain and Anstotle. While humlreds of eriidiU* 
pndessorrf of every artj and of all leanimg, ■wandered 
from the centre of ancient dihcipliiie to instruct in 
tlieir (jwii lioints the patriiduu yovitli of Italy and 
the jirovinees, numkiiul still recoginsed iu iindi- 
iiiiuislied fiirce the necessity of a course of study at 
Athens itself, to cijui]) the complete scholar and 
gentieTnan, the most accoinplishod pruduct of intel¬ 
lect mil training^ 

The instructinii, liowever, iniparhrd in these vene¬ 
rable f!eat.s was of a highly eonventiuiial 
character, hut a w'eak entliusiast JSJTnKinlty 

here and there m;diitained with the fervour 
of genuine belief tlio tenets of imy one of Hie philo* 
sopliic sects, each of w’hicli ha<l reigued in turn, or 
bail conU*nileil with rival claims iu Ibe schools of 

i 

Athens* On every side it was tacitly acknowledged 
that the limits of each specific dogma batl been 
reiiobed, and that either all must be abandoned to¬ 
gether as shadowy and baseless, or each be allowed 
to hold its authority umjuestioned within its own 
province* To admit the first alternative w^ould have 

‘ AqIus GclUus, vfritmg at Athens almat this time^give® a gUcopse 
occasionally of the liabil^ of the young mo[i,wLo mcc for sttiUy at 
Athens. ' ilU account is perhaps ruthet «HtiriciL See tho descrip¬ 
tion of the supper given liy the philosopher Taurus (Abet 
X;i.)i and of the way in whkli Uie students kept tlio Saturnuffit: 
^ Qaeerehnntur autem res hnjttstnodi: aut tjcntcntm poets reterie 
lepide obsenra, non anxic; aut historias antiquioris requlalrio; ant 
docTCii enjuspiam ex phtlosopliin perperom invulgati; aut captionia 
eophUtit* lolutiof aut iuopluati rariorisv'e verbi iiulagatio/' xvui,3. 
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been treason to tlie sovereignty of the human rinder- 
standiug, an ii^eult to the ^^eniory of the mighty 
dead ; but the second wus well-udupted to recommend 
itself to an age etill devoted to study, still curious 
about psychological laws, but whicli despaired of 
arriving at couclusivc resulU in any direction- The 
broad principle that ail ancient doctrines Tfere true 
enough to be taught, was tho charter of the grt^Bt 
Oracian university* Accoi^iigly, all such doctrines 
were admitted lo the righib of domicile in it; all 
W 04 f>^stablisiitHl, ami endoWd with jjublic salaries 
or by privat^j iilHTulity ; all were allowed to be equally 
importimt for the education of the ripe ami perh^ct 
scholar; and the teachers of all livwl t^^getlier in a 
strife of convootioiial antiigonisio not incmnpatible 
with entire social harmony, and alinust jovial good 
fellowship, Aeadeiujcs and Pt;ri|>atctics, Stoics and 
Epicureans, Pyrrhouist^^nd Cytiics disputed together 
or thundered one ag-aifist another simultaneously 
through Ujo moruiug, and bathed,,dined, and joked 
in company irilh easy iudiflferenco all the evening* 
(If new oi>inir>nrf, of real inquiries, of exclusive en¬ 
thusiasm they were all perhaps ef[ually jealous; but 
Athens was eminently a Conservative University, and 
the men who yearned for actual truth, and still 
dreamed, if it was hut a dream, that after six himdred 


years of free speculation, the truth had been ever 
missed, hut might yet be discovered, did not generally 
repair lo tlie Academus or Lyfcoum in search of 
If, however, the matter of this scholastic teacMng 
Tha was so little regarded, if it was undeft^od 

tihat there was nothing new to be said^ for 
Alien*, ^ - Academism or Peripateticism, that*^jjvic* 
tion and persuasion on the most venerable'std^ects 
of ancient debate were altogetl^ xmt of dait^the 
manner of teaching and expoMafiagseem^ 0'be 
thought worthy of more serious attention ^^n^er* 
Th^^language, the style, even the gesturJ^Hp^e- 
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tneantnir of the lecturer^ attracted hearers who would 
Imve paid little heed veliemeut assertions of the 
truth and souiulEess of hia principleSi To iinbue the 
disciple with, the idiom of the best Attic literature 
was now considered essential to a liberal e^lucation; 
and the writini^s of this age whicli einanated from 
the scliools of Greece, are coloured by Ji* direct and 
not unsuccessful iimtatioiiof Xenophon and his con- 
temporaries. In expounding the arts of composition 
there may have been more originality- Had the 
masters uf rhetoric of a more ge^nial era takcoequal 
I^aLus wiUi their successors in the second century to 
mould the forum of ^ij>eech and writing, we should 
tiCiiTcclv have lost all I races of their labours, while we 
retain the tccliuical juccupfs of Hermogeiies, illus- 
1 ratcfl by the laboured exercitiiiions of Diun, Maximus 
and Aristides, llte name of Sophist had long re¬ 
covered froTji whatever obloquy had been cast on 
it by Socrates, and was eif ended to cm brace the 
doctors and professors in all brunches of li^prary 
acquirement. The nobibty of liomo thronged to 
Usteu to tbdr elotiuence; crowds not of scholars 
and neoplnies only, but of mature and accomplished 
men of the world attended upon their lectures, ad¬ 
mired and discussed their respective merits, attached 
themselves to their classes, and caught up their 
watcliwortlft, tlKuigh no germ of truth perhaps had 
h^n disct>vered or sugjgested by them through the 
long period of their sotereignty. For half a century 
theae lecturers had been salaried by the imperil. 

and though the academic systojp had not 
yeti^toioed its full development, we may speak even 
established hierarchy of the sophists at 
Atihehs, 'the chief of whom occupied what waa called 
by^^ay of eminence, throiie of the university* 

principal chairs, those of Sophistics or 
of Politics and of Philosophy, that of 
took the first rank, and was endowed with 
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a stipend of 10,000 drachmae, equivalent pertiaps to 
500L *; Vnit the stipend wa^ prohuhly the least part 
of the emoluments of a phu'c wliich cotntniiiided the 
whole market of ]>rivate tuition, Ou(? Ch rest us de* 
ciiatMl a recommendation for* it to tlic empt'ror, in 
whose piitrona^c it lay, sayin^^ in his affecU^d way, 
y/td mf/ri<td mnlra rntt fhe. man: hut in fact he was 
the well-feed tutor of a huiuii^ed private pujnis, a 
]>oaition which no imperial lituTality, then or hlnoe, 
could easily imju ove, Tfie ihrifne, Imwever, ]>osses^ed 
the advaii1ai(e of hein^ a ]jhico for life, Pbila^rnis, 
who ouec^ ju'ieended it, may luive won the eminence 
hv the viiTour and Velieiuenec of his eharader: he 
hud heeu known to hox thti ears vi an inattentive 


listener. But t)io rnild Aspii^ius, who hummed indo¬ 
lently on Ills eusliions to old a^o, and eared not, 
wliile hv drew Ids stipend* whetluT liis audience 
listened or not, w"ls roproacIit*il hy puhlie o]dnjon for 
not resigning a distinctioii of which he proved liim- 
self unworthy,* 

The fashion of ;>lavin£: at, oratory hv sham contests 

I 4. h , ■ 


Thf 

ht AlllfUt, til 
Otarv^lrr rif 
Cirir tti-utli' 

of the 


on factitious ^?ubjectri enjoyed a tnarveUous 
a vitality in the ancient world. At Rome 
the genuine conter'ts of the forum were 
roplacc'd hy the c;;orcises not wlmlly uiircul 
imprsriaJ har; in many Tuocjern ntates the 


absence of political discussirni has been ]>artly com- 


* PhitoPtTfttcJs, FV. Sfffihi/tt. it ii* 20. Comp, hiirfan, JSvnv^k 3, 
PhlloMnauii ds^-i^[u.-i\;!^rf.-niN tOftAti: ono ihc 

the wakiTsithr rtf Attu^n^. w|i»;h I lUi iii>t uiaiorotunU ViL SmI* 
IL 20. Tatiftii p. 70.) Jiientions ilii^ 6um of 6Qil aurci/or 

gutncfla;. v ; , 

- Vlt. Sifphiat li. R. Marquardt in 

t/tumer, iiL 2* p* h}u> culkn^ti^d m a note the principal 
which relate ta th^ criaowniciit of learned men by Veetiraaianjffill hi» 
vucccb^pm. Of Jladrinn i^partum' fcnys expressly, c, 16,i *?5inine^ 
prcife»ft6te* ct hanoravit ct divkes fetiH . , . dociorca qui 
ame inhahilcii videliinnir, dituto» honoratosque a profi^lone 
niisiL^ Aspasius wa» InexcujcHble^ Tiie Jibcraliiy of B^rtan Aoenis 
to have been further cxicndcit by Autuniaus Tius anu Akaandi^r 
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pcTisated by Uio sphere of influence allotted to the 
piltptl; Imt it Ib one of the problems of Bticial history 
to account for tljc interest so ]on|j felt or feigned ia 
the sc}ii>ols of anciunt Greece for tlie mere shadows of 
tliuught and speculation by which they w^;re occupied- 
The facile clu^uence of tlic sophists seems to have 
been exercised equally in the illustration of philoso¬ 
phical teiicb-, and in the discussion of tliemes for 
declajriutiou. The chtvcr and learned persemages 
enumeratel in long succession by Philostratns in 
hts Lives of the most distinguished of the class, who 
were the adiidration of ^^theus and all Hellas for 
luoro than u ceuturyi are celebrated by him ratiier 
for tlieir rhetorical powers than for their skill in the 
exposition of dogmub, thougli tludr philosophical 
science seems to be taken for grauteth His pane¬ 
gyric, culivened as it often is by anecdotes of wit 
and cliiiiacter, fails fur the must part to convey b> 
\i6 distinct personal conceptioiLs; ueverthclcsa the 
general character of the class is portrayed with much 
vividness* Born in various cities of Greece and Asia, 
iuid generally gravitating to Athens as their natural 
home, it is curious to observe how many of them were 
relateil to the Homan aristocracy, and could boast a 
ooiinexiou with senators and consulars. Such was 


the case with Polemou to whom Trajan granted the 
privilege of exemption from taxes, an ex* 
emption extended by Hadrian to hk pos- ” ™ 
terity; w!n>in his owu emmtrymcn at Smyrna so 
praised and thittcred that he could venture to aay to 
the Athenians^ Ton have sothc aredlty ffvntiement for 
heiTig ^elUgent hearers; alloio 'me test your capa- 
city; who was so idoqueut that the eloquent Heroes 
dared not Epeak after him; but who dying at the ago 
of fifty-six, which in otlicr professiona might be con* 
mderedpld, was reputed a mere youth in sophistry, for 
the sophfet contimies learning to the last, and storing 
TOU vni* Q 
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up tbe &uit^ of exercise and cxperieoceJ Sucli was 
the groat Herodes liimsalf, descended on the oue aido 
from Roman conaulars, on the other from 
the mythic -^acidas, the inheritor of im- 
inense richer which ho used so well^ that Plutua^it waa 
said, though blind with others, i^pened wide his eyes 
when lie showered blessings on this generous favour¬ 
ite ; who found a treasure, which when he declared to 
Nerva it ivas more than he could lise, the emperor in 
hks iKumdlesH confideiic<i bade him then ahime; who 
received the name of Atticus not only for his love to 
Athens, like the Krmian Pomponius, but for tlie en¬ 
dowments he had heapetl upon it, and the buildings 
he iiad erected; but wlu> was so devoted to rhetori¬ 
cal fcitudy, fio anxious for succcbB in art., that being 
deputed to address the einpen^r for his favourite city, 
ami unfortunately breaking dt^wu from nervousness, 
he rushed to the river bank—^so ran the story'-- 
drown himself*^ 

Tjie vanity and frivolity of these masters of word- 
fence havg often been depicted, and the 
most salient Matures of their life and coii- 
versation may easily bt; made to appear 
more ridiculous than they really were* The^ have 
had tlie misfortune, h<^w^;ve^, of being most particu¬ 
larly deserilied to us by a generatifjn even more 
frivolous than their own, and wo must not accept 
without rci^ervo the eijaracter of the men and tlieir 
pystein as portrayed by the pencil of Philostiatus* 
Tlie remains of Plutarch^s voluminouK writinga show 
that he rose fax above tlie level of the Polemon or 


* 

' PhilostT. ViL SopliuL t. On the oecaiion of the dAdieoilon 
of the Obnipieum, Folcmun ueended tho iteps of the portico mad 
made an enthoaiofiCic harangue to the people i 6 SI 

TQi/% iwl rci^ TtvptffToiAiwaf ivifoi^St Tf 

eol iirS tov irtT'AAA inA dou^ut^'id, 

wol<ivfMif«r TDv >udyabj rh &6iti r^t' irrp} tv/ntS ytyia&eu 

ol. Vti. SophixL i* 3 * 

^ Philoftr. Vit. Sophht^ it J* 
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Ht*rtnlea of our biographer. He was at least an 
earrieat }>eltever in Itia own creed, and conscieptlouB 
in tlio practice nf the virtuee he cammended* In the 
reign of Domitiaiij and almont under the shadow of 
DoTnitian’B [>idf*ce, tlie sage of Chferonca lectured to 
a Uonian audienct* on the highest emk of life, and 
the true ineiiKTire of happiness and goodness- His 
iciwdihig had fur the most part a direct moral object, 
with Httle h'Tidt-ncy to speculative refinements- He 
<■11 red Tiot. for the Tjame of any »ect or leader, but 
)>lcadcd tlic caufiC of moral iKiauty in the interest of 
tnitti only. What Ids precepts wanted in authority 
mm alomdanlly euppli<^ by the examples with which 
his wiiie historical knowledges could ilhistrate them- 
.l*lutaicli*s Pantilel /jdv^ are einitieiitly philoaophy 
touching by example. And iu estimating the moral 
iispoct of tile tijnes and the influeiice of tlie teachers, 
\vc must not fail to leinark the soundnees of tldB 
writer’s inonil j udgmimts, ;is displayed throughout his 
coiupositioiiH. Then* is no work perhaps of antiquity 
that Christiuji parents cun *o securely into tho 
hiuids of4 heir children ; theiSristiau statesman may 
draw lessons from it in Wisdom, and the Christian 
moralist ill virtue. The work is, in another point of 
view, a <'urious n\onuin<mt of its epoch- The author’s 
object was to draw a fair and friendly comparison 
lift ween the (J reeks and the Romans, his own country¬ 
men and tlie foreignen iietwcen the conquered and the 
eoiiquerorii, the spoiled utiil the spoilers, the slaves and 
the m;iflters; between men wlioin other censors would 
have ever <lclighte(l to contrast as the spiritual HeU 
lune and the brutal ItaUp.n, or again as the cringiiig 
Hm^culus and the lofty Homulides. Yet, through¬ 
out thiB long serioB of lives, this glittering array of 
virtues and vices, personal and national, there is no 
word, I think, of siibservicuce or flattery, of scorn or 
vanity, uf humiliat ion or triumph, to mark the po&i*' 
lion of the writer in the face of Ins Koman ruleii. 
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Whether we consider the lM’»ok us luldrc^sed t*? the 
Greeks <ir to the l^omans, the uhrkiiee gt uuy siiWi 
indications of feeUug is imdouhtedly rtimul■kabll^ 
To me it seems most hononrahle both to tlsv (Hjo 
people and to the otiu r; moreover^ it la iiivahiahle 
for the iiisiglit it gives ns into the pix-^vulentsi-atimetit 
of tlio unity of utl races and chisses under a eotniium 
dispeusutiotn 

Of the celehi'utcd supliistt Apollonius of Tyaiia, 
AtBiiwiiM most illustrions pieachcr i>f tliis ilU* 

ptoisation, little cun safely be advaueed, 
inasmticli as all our knowledge of him eornes thr<nigh 
the distortin)^ medium of the ronmnee, miscalled his 
life, hv I'ljilostratus. Tlie rt-marks wdiieh would liu- 
tnrally be clialletiged hy I lint singular perfurmunee 
belong Ui the historian of th<: tldrd eeiitury rather 
than of tiic second* All that cun here be [iroporly 
said of its hero is,tliat ho dcs<’rves notice ns tlu‘ Hrti 
perhaps of those itinerant h*oinilists wlji> hi gnu, from 
the Flavian period, to go aliuut priKdaiming mural 
truths, oolieoting groups <jf heiirers, and si>wiiig the 
seeds of spiritual wisdom and know'ledge,on every 
soil that could roteive it* It Witn hv th<tfii-st t’liristiaii 


teachers tliat the oxaTupleof this jncdicatrion was>et; 
and the effect pmdue^ed on tlmughtfid sjiirits by thi^ 
coiispicuims can^T of ISt* Paul and his associates i.-' 
evinced, to my ajiprehension, by thn setf4mjK>ird 
mission of Apollonius in the sceoud, atnlsif lUou in 
the third genemtiou after them. 

Of the life, the ciniduet, and the specific teaching 
of Dion Chrvsorit oinus, so called hy his con- 

IMijn rntMU* ^ , 1 

mnumrti teiiiporarji'fi lor lus eminent eloqueace, wc 
possess details on Avhmh we can rely> wlieiicc 


we may learn wliat service a liigh-minded &oplih.t 
might perform in the init;TC&ts of morality.^ In hi^ 


i Pbiiustr* YiL S&phUL i* 7* i Aiwi'a Si n^vtrt^v q^k ofS' Sri 

*po^(r«iVfiv SmI Ttji' is irdEj^ct Kipat ijt'j ^ri 
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yoljiiger dayp^ while yet a mftre rhetorician, this man 
lifiil ff>nie to Kome from liiw birtlipliice Prusa, and 
fi?id att;tcbed hirnsfdf to n diptmguiHhcd personage, 
possibly to Ki:miis (JlemenK, in whose tall lie became 
iiininelf invoh’e^h iJoniitian threatened him with 
deiitti, and he ded, taking witli him, by the jidvice of 
Itelphic tirade, only two books, one of Plato and 
one of DetaoKtiienes.^ He retirf^<l to a Grecian colony 
oil the tVontuT of the empire; but even amid the 
marshes the tieta^ he fleeined it prudent to forego 
his real name, and disguise himself in rags, and some- 
nnu^‘^ apparently tt> plnnge inbi deeper* concealment 
im the banks i>f the Korvsthenes, At the TnoTnent, 
howi‘vcr,of Domitian's death, Dion was in the neigh- 
tuairhood of a Koiinm encampment on Hie Danube, 
and here, when the soldiers resented tlnur emperor’s 
a^sass^nation ami lunrmim^d at the reported aet ession 
of TServa, he harangued thc^ni with irresistible elo¬ 
quence, and secured their adhesion to Hie elect of the 
senate*^ Nerva received 1 dm'witli open arms* Imder 
tins priner and Ids sinressor he recovered more than 
ids f Ji'incr estimation, and became a prime favourite 
with Trajan, wlm often invited 1dm to his table, and 
carried him in Ids chariot, an<l ’Wjis wont, according 
to the story, to reply to his most charming discourses, 
1 mhiurf^ yon e,rceedh}rily^ bvi f doTi’f pretend fo 

o V'ord you say. It would seem that, in 
the haunts of civilized aftd educated men, Hie com¬ 
mon places of pbii osophy^’wifh which tire sophist was 
ahimdantly furnished, piisscd current for wisdom and 
truth ; but it was among the ruder sons of nature on 
the borders of the Scythian wildf-rness that, on being 
earnestly questioned, the emptiness of such rhetorical 

^ Dion Cliryft. Orai, xiii* xlvi. The ttrms in vrliich he speaks of 
the patron with whom ho waa involved are remarkahio, and t^cem to 
mdirata that it was a OftSO of Futforinp for opinion: Sid thutii 
St* A TffAAotv kclI itbitiv t SiSfcti 

* Phtlofitr. Ic.. who quotes from Homer i tiirt-dp 4 jv^xvidn fwiiw¥ 

iToAu/njTif 
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flourislica flashed upon him, and he set hnnself U* 
examine his own conacieiiee and spiritual holiefi Tlie 
result was the abandonment of the word-war of tin* 
dogmatists, and the embrace of the simple Ttiorality of 
Socrates, as the only man among the aneients whoso 
homely sense could grapple with the problems (d' 
human nature, or satisfy the inquiries of ;m rmakeiKMl 
inlelligencij** The effeet of tliis discovery upon the 
pagan philosopher mayl)e likened to that of religious 
conversion on the ChristiaiL disciple, Hoiu^cforth 
Dion devoted hirnf^elf to tlie practice of virtue* and 
preached fha duties which he practised, He ex¬ 
pounded aot the metaphysit^s of Zeno or Epicurusj 
but their moral nuixima; dififuaed the knowledge of 
divine law and Prt>vidcnee, hi light modemtioii to the 
haughty, patienco to tlic^ impetuous, resignation to 
tlie afflictoh To Trajan on tho tlirone he set forth 
the beauty of justice ami the true dignity of ]Jower: 
to the turbulent mobs of the Italian cities lie showed 
how the order of nature, the appointed course of the 
sun and stars, might nnfl^rcc the duty of ohedirntn j 
the fantastic and drunken crowds of Alexandria he 
rebuked for their levity and iuteirtperanct'; lie start Ifni 
the vanity of the Atlienians hy exposing the wortli- 
lettsness of their rhetoric and sophislic^* He illus¬ 
trated with sense and humanity the wcll-knowm 
paradox of the Stoics, that, the good man alone is 
free, and used,it as a text fhr preaching forbeaTance 
towards the sluve,^ Diim and others like liiin have 
been called the popular preachers of natural religion, 
and the improved tone of society at thin peri<id, of 
which we have discovered many traces, may in jiart 
be justly ascribed to the religious enthufliasrn with 
which they discharged their self-appointed otiice* 

The name of Chrysostom may have already reminded 

« 

* DLoa ChrjB. Oral. xiiL 

* Dion ChrjB, Ornt. xiv, p, 23S. ^ xr. p. See Wallon, 

r^sclavage t/ans I'Anti^nit^, iii* 31, 
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tta of the most illuatrious of the ancient Chrktiat] 
orators, and his speeches, of which a large numhei 
ivre preserved, may be compared, with little disad¬ 
vantage, with the sermons of the bishop of Constan¬ 
tinople, for their warm appeals both to the heart and 
the conscience of their hearers.^ 


But the fimndation of morality, as laid by the 
?K>phist, could rest onlyonthe judgmentfiof ^ 
the conscience, and its dim and fluctuating 
ideas of goodness and holmess. At Athens, 

;iij elsewhere throughout the empire, there were other 
teachers at work who pleaded tbe direct constraint 
of authoritative dogmas* They appealed at once to 
men’s hopes and fears, by the doctrine of a resurrec¬ 
tion and a future retribution* This was the creed 


preached of old on Mars’ hill by Saul of Tarsus, as 
the divine coinjjlement to tbe ethics of Zeno and 
Epicurus* This was the keystone required to bind 
Together the hroad arch of principles which spanned 
the duties of mankind* In AtJiens, the home of 
argument and logic, tlic faith of Chi ist could not be 
propounded as a bare ceremonicil law'; it must be set 
forth aa a metaphysical creed; and as such it at¬ 
tracted Borae at least among the philosophers tliem- 
selves, and carried off men of learning and acumen 
from the shadowy illusionii of the Lyceum and the 
Academua* The Christian apologistB of the second 
century, such as Justin and others, convertii them¬ 
selves from the Gentile philosophy, excited the in¬ 
terest and admiration of their hearerB b3^ plunging 
them into the mysteries of their new faith, and 
especially the deepest of all mysteries, the doctrine 
of the Trinity* If the wisdom of the world w^is 
repelled by the story of Christ’s humiliation and 
sufferinga, it was attracted, on the other hand, by 


* UioTi Chrysostom is well Jescribed, and not perh&pB too highly 
estimated, by M* Martha* in the Itevue Ctmtemporainv, Parij, 1047. 
Uforalistei de tEmpire Botmin, 1864. 
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the promise revealed at his resurrection, and this 
cardinal do^na became the stronghold of the new 
faith ill its rontests with the (Tentile moralists. The 
presence of the empemr in Athens, and the euriotjjtj 
with which tie surveyed all the conflicts of human 
opinion, encouraged the Christian teachers to address 
liim as !L truth-seeker himself, and to defend their 
o\vn bold and novel creed against the reasonings, tlie 
sneers, and the violence of their antagonists. Though 
devoted from early liabit to tlio ancient formulas of 
Grecian wisdom, and generully contentroam from 
the hnlls of one familiar teacher to those of another, 
Hadrian was nevertheless inquisitive and 
thtSfllih-R rtsstless by nature, and the vague aspira- 
tioMs suggested to him at his initiation 
into the mysteries at Kleiisis,-* for he bad pried into 
•the deepest mysteries of tiic heathen world,—could 
not fail to arouse him to the pretensions of a creel! 
whicli was founded directly on the doctrine of Im¬ 
mortality,* It must he remembered, moreover, that 
Christianity, which even at Home as6uine<l to uuiu- 
structed eye#; the appearance of a Greek specidation, 
at Athens, the very centre of Greece, seemed to 
emanate directly from tlie schools. Accordingly 
Hadrian listenexl graciously to the apologies of Quad- 
ratus and Aristides, who appeared perhaps lieforc 
him in the actual gai*b of philoftophers *; and the 

1 Spaniant Hadr. ]3,i Kaseb. CfiTcn. a. 132, Tbi^ cmpci^t^a 
cuiloflit/, particularly in religioui matterstia affirmed bj a coiiicnsus 
of authority. Tertutlian, 5.; ^ CuriosiUtnm omiiiuni expLo- 
rator," Euseb, HiAt EccL v, 5,; nirra T(i ittpitpya it&Xwparjffiov^v^ 
Julian, in Oaaar.i ^Xvitpayfiov&r ra Like rrany of the 

IComatiii he dcmeaticd himself very differentiy in Home and in thn 
provincca; bence it could bo said of hicn at Homo, notwithstanding 
the character he then bore abroad: ^ Sacra Bom ana diligent! ssime 
euravit, peregrtna cnntenipsit.*^ 

^ JuBtin,the Martyr, whose npolofne^ addressed to Ifadrinn^a 
succesBorfl, o^presaly acatea of himself that he continued after his cpn-^ 
Ter^lon CO wear the philosopher's ImblL l^yph. init,) 

Aftatides was also a conveA from the heaChon pbilosophy, but tbo 
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rniidooKs he exercised iow^ards the believers may not 
\mrejifionably be iiscribed to the influetice of their 
reputed learning and wisdom^ 

But Athens was on the whole* tlie ^eat coneer-* 


vative University of thcKoitian worlds aud 
the noble youths who flocked to it for the 
twiching of ttjc sophists imbibetl a couviev 
tioii that the wliole circle of ksarning liad 


Tfidridii 
mh.llFil wHIi 
ttw ettii^enrf 

llv« Pj»)J^|| Ilf 
Aiheit^ 


boon there described, and no furtlier iliscoveries in 


ethics or inetapliysiea reinaineti to reward industry 
or geruus. At Athens the spirit of inquiry was re- 
strained by the influeiijee of great names and Jong re- 
\ ered jissoeiatitnis. Thence tlie student returned to 


Jioine with liis ears closed against all novel opinions, 
full of entlnisiasni for the past, satisfied with the 
;issuraTice tliat tlu* existing g^eneration, if there w^is 
no new truth for it to discover, was hlest in the cu- 
jf>ymciit of the accumulated discoveries of ages* 
Though bred lumself in this school of self-conipk^ 
cency, and fitted by his powers of acquisition to 
master all the kmAvledge wdiich Athens hud stamped 
with Iier sanction, Hudriun \va^ not so easily con- 

^ V 


^amc, hoivoTcT proluiWc* ran not lio saiJ wi Ui ronliilenco of Qua- 
ilrHtus, who b only kncii^n to us as the bishop of Athens. Sot' 

UinL Sedeg* iy. 23.; i\ Iticron, de Fir* Ilfitstr, llJ, 20. The only 
cxlKuiny fmgmi'nt of QutidrHCnsiu^serte in the lioMcst manner reputed 
iniracka of heAlhig and rgsuiTeetum: di-&ipaTfDfliVTfj* di 
Vk pwpur. Compare Uouth^ Jidlq, Sacr. i, Tt,; Mtfman, Hi»t t*/ 
rArw/irtAtiy, ii. 153. note- 

^ From Justin Martyrr Ajmi 1. 66.^ and Kueeb. H,EAv. 8* 9*, 
IpArn that m mniwer to Miniiciui FumlAnuSf prefeet of Akia, 

directed him to keep strictly to the law in his treatment of the Chris- 
tinnA, and not to yiehl to p<]pu[itr clamour ngainst them. It wonld 
soem that t»iucc IVajnn'd rescript the Inw had shaped icsalf into a 
more definite foiTii; atill the mode and extent of csEccntin^ it appears 
to Jmve been left generally to the discrttion of the local authorities* 
It Ji strange, bowercr, ami nhowt; how little we really knpw of the 
Koman procedure^ to find the Christian AjiclogiGt Mdito addressing 
IMrinn's sncccifsors with the A'<scTtian that the perReention of thn 
disciples in Asia in his time is something quite now ; rb ^ 

TTiiirar* 'yttf6fx*vov vvw Eu^kvtv fb rvv tevvots 4?AwAfAtifo^ 

adyficict ffori ^ A afar. ICuseb, Hist. iv. 2^, 
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tented. From temper, from experience, and from 
the freshness of intellect which he nourished by con¬ 
stant movement, lie still retained an interest in every 
pretension to novelty, and traced with undiininishcHl 
Ziist all the eccentricities of tlie human mirid*^ He 


aewoue* crossed over from Athens to Alexaudriu, 
and tliero a new scene opened npou liivu, 
A.iH. jsn.iai. Egyptian capital lH>re, like tliat of 

Greece, the character oi a University. Thither also the 
youth of every province flocked to attend the lectures 
of anotlicr tribe of sophists; and there too profes¬ 
sors of every science were maintained at the public 
expense, or hy endowments wliicli had existed from 
uhcr*\ and th(' Ptolendc^. The academic 


JSSUlUirftr hf^ Alexaudria,such as it ilad already con- 
u”-" tinned for four centuries, was cast nearly in 
TKJiiy. type With which our modoru ideas are 

most familiar. The Museum was an asaenibbige of 
lecture rooms, private chambers, common hulls, and 
libraries, in wliieh professors dined, studied uiid 


disputed together, the envy and admiration of a 
hundred generations of pupils*^ Th^^ Brucheum was 
a similar institution affiliated t(> the i^luseum. The 


emperor tdaudius had endowed u scjiarate college in 
whidi his own histories were ajjpuintod U) form a 


* It WA3 rroiti hU own lave of t^cc<*ntrlcity that he pretended to 

prefer Cata to Cic^rui Ennius to Virgil, lo Homer^ 

Spartianf IJadr. Ifi* In complimunt to this funry An ^leXandrlftii 
pn«t i! 0 [npof^cd 24 books gf a. ivork m \vbiih he gave the name of 
Antidlomcrns. Orion ventured on tlie tovr dr force of Imrungintig; 
liira in B Lntin panegyric, ft ta'ik to wtiioh few Greeks would hare 
been equak Hadrian repaid these flatteries by writirvg a long pucni 
in Greek, in praise of Alexandrift and itN founder. ** Cum his pro* 
fcifionbufl ct philosopliis libris vel carnumbns inviucm editis litepo 
certavit” fi parti an, c. 15. Hadrian'ii viait to Alexandria maybe 
dated A,i>, 130, 13L GrejjorovSue, p. 39. 

* Strabo, xviL 1.; rbilustr. Vit. SttfihinL i. 22.; ATtimian* MaicoIL 
xxii. IG.;Diutumum |>Ti)cstantium Uominum domidliuuu” For the 
public lihmrica of Athens and Alexandria sco A. Geliiui, vi. 17- 
There is a full account of Alcxatidriii, the Seripeum, tbo Brucheum, 
the libi'anes, ^ic., in AminianQs^ Kc. 
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substantial part of the course of inatruction. The 
Temple of Serapis accommodated the remains of the 
Ptolemcean library wJjich had escaped from Ceesar's 
6re» There it contiiuied to receive large additioDiS, 
which made it once more, in the decline of the em- 
pirCj the great storeliouso of ancient learning. But. 
Alexandria was the univerHity of progress. Though 
the city of the great Maceiloniau had now existed 
for near five hundred years, its ripe age was not 
encircled with the antique associations which ren¬ 
dered Athens peculiarly venerable. Alexandria had 
no mjrthology and no legendary poetry. She haxL 
not grown through the olmcurity of immemorial ages; 
she Tvas a creation of historic times. From the first 
her career had been marked out for her bv the fiat 

L 

of her founder; she had lioen devoted arigiiially to 
the material pursuits of o<uii]nerce: mid now in li<# 
maturity, she was au emporium for the intcrcliange 
of ideas and specuJalions nlimg with tlie products of 
various climes and industries. Alexandria was jk?* 
customod to welcome novelty in t hought as well as in 
arts and manufactures, AVith her discovery Avas at 
a premium; and oven ethics and metaphysics had 
their exchangeable value among the curious of all 
nations, who met ii,t the junction of three continents; 
for her ships were the feelers with which she touched 
on Greece and Italy, while her site was dehatijahlc 
land between Africa and Asia.' Through Alexandria 
ran the current (^f Kastern thought which now set 
most strongly weshvard. TJie Greek pin lost ^phy do¬ 
miciled in the capital of the Ptolemies was stirred tu 
its depths by converging streams from Syria, Persia 
and Indio. Judaism and Christianity were estab- 

^ The isthmus of or tho stronni of the Kile has generally 
h«en npeciAed as th« boutiilary of the two continents: bat in Casu-'s 
time tbe line of demarkation was auppuaed populuvrly to run through 
the centre of the city of Alexandria. Ih BelL Aitx, 14.: “ Preadicant 
partem esse Alcxandnm diinidiam Africis;.” 
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lislked side Ijy with the gross idoJatry of the 
Cop^^i, and the elemental worship of the 8ah®aiifi. 
Tllie fjuitJistic theosophy of the Onostiep, of which the 
local ami the spiritual filiation are equally unknown 
to ns, exercised an unacknowledged influence wher¬ 
ever the human mind was deeply mrived hy the 
prohlejus of maids rehitiou to the I)eify. Into this 
new world of conflieting t>pinions kladrifiu threw 
himself with vihenmnce and ardour. He made 
himself at liome in the discussions of the Alexan- 
driiin schools, and was more entertained than en¬ 
lightened hy the wayward imaginations which they 
paraded bef^^^e liiin* The impression made upon 
him is discoven^d from a letter in wliieli he doacrihes 
to Serviauiis the iiitell<‘ctual aspect of the placed / 
am 710^V l/erome falfy he says, wth that 

Sf/^/pt irhhh yon ^.rtol &o hlffhly. I havefotiml the 
pti^ple mi?i, ^ckh^ imd with cccz-y hveaiii of 

ojnnUm. Thone. vko woi'Mp Seiupls in fact 
Chrhtla^iS ; and they who call themsch^eii Ckrlatian 
hlsfwps are actually worshipjfers of Serapis* Tim*e 
is no ckiefofaJetmsk synayOf/vp^ no StmuirUaiif no 
Ch'f stain blshojn who is not an astroloye}\ a fortune.- 
telUn^ and a conjuror, 'The jndrlarcli himself^ when 
he comes to Kyypf, is compelled hy ouc pai^y to 
V'orship Serapls^ hy the oilu^ Chrinf, Then, after 
a digression on tlie btisy and restless oliarac.ter of the 
people^ he continues: They hive bvt ojte Otnl (al¬ 
luding to their idolatry of lucre)--Afm GhrislianSy 


^ TJic gontuncniiAS of tlic letter moy be queatlonea on the protind 
of Vetui licEng mentiQiie<l as Jlmlrian^s son. It woold appear froiD 
Spurttan that thij^ pnne^ wiia not adopted till the year IS.'i, Oti the 
other hand, it is not absolutely necessary to conchide that eIio letter 
was written from Alexandria in the time at Hadrian's visit in 131. 
Blit the importance attached to the Christians and the interest sboirti 
in them, not ki mention the prtmaUirt dtjjeneraey itnpuled to them, 
seem to mo to throiv much doubt uf)on it. The letter is not recorded 
by Hadrian’s biuj^phev Spnrtiftnas, bat occurs incidentaUy in the 
life of n inter emperor by Vopiaeus, Vit Sutamin, c. 0^ 
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Jevjs and Gentile ivorahij/ all alile^ The ardour 
yf the Alexiiudriaus in the pursuit of wealth is thus 
pungent 1y ksatiri^ed* and we can undeiKtaiid how the 
1 rustle of a groifct eomuierdal emporium would sur¬ 
prise au observer accustomed to tlie dignitied som- 
Tiolence of an old-fashioned city like Athens ; but the 
sneer thus loosely hazarded .against the opinions 
current among them may require some chaser con¬ 
sideration. 

It ]uust strike ns with surprise that the philosophic 
emperor, a suiatteier in all knowledge, and 
a spy upon all opinions, should direct his 
re [narks, not to the state of (t entile philo- 
sophy, hut to that of Jewish and Christian 
belieh Possibly, if we knew the occasion of tliis 
letter, wliich, from certain allusioiis it contains, must 
belong to a date some years later than Hadrian’s 
actual visit, the explanation of this circumstance 
might be more apparent; but taking the document 
as it lies hehmj us, we must conclude that t!ie phe¬ 
nomena of Judaism and Christianity constituted, even 
at this period, the most salient features of tlie intel¬ 
lectual movement at Alexandria, The sophists of 
the Museum, whether etiuiding on the old ways, and 
proclaiming Uio tenets of tlie old Greek philosojihy, 
or whether busied in contriving the eclectic system 


^ Sarh lA the lixplanjition ittu^Il/ given of ttis allusion Ut the 
One Gftdi occordiu}^ to the rcadinf;? Unus iLlis dens ciai, Hune 
Chnstiiuii/' &c* Sco Milman, Ilifti. of Cfiriniamff/^ iK Jltic 

thu passage iA firobably ourrupL One IJnus illLi dcnit 

nuDus Untie/' &c., winch 1^9r. Sharpe, Hihi. of ii, ]6B,, 

folLuwa, rendering it: Their one God ij# nothing. Chnstiuas, Jews, 
and alt nations worship him;*' icftmnff to the prevalent monotheism 
among the Oriental tecta at Atcxnndria. Scrapis combined more 
than one divinity in his own ijerson; 

*Air6kXjtaif. Euseb. Prap. ili. 15, 16.; ** tlczice arose 

the opinion which seems to have teen given to Hadrian, that the 
Egyptians had only one God. aud his mistake in thinking that the 
worshippers of Serapis were Christians/' Sharpe, Ht4L of E^pi^ 
il 168 . 
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^Yhich hat; aiSHutnecl a pi hoc in mental history under 
the name of the New Platoniain, attractcnl leas remark 
from a ciii iou^ but intelligent observer, than the pro- 
fessoj's ot a religious doctrine, Jewish or Christian* 
Hadrian, indeed, cosmopolite though he was in tastes 
and habits, could not transcend the limits prescribed 
by his birth und training* He discovered in the 
vkws of the AlcxandTians a tendency to Oriental, 
and even to Jewish ideas, which revolted rather tlran 
attracted him* Tlu^ Gnostic theories of the Divine 
Nature with whicli they wei'c impregnated would be 
to him fitrunge and preposterous, while the aeriouenesa 
they affected, atnl the positive belief they required, 
would be felt as a burden by one who was accustonaed 
to regard all pluhJsopUy as a mere jdaying with truth* 
Hadrian, however, mingled freely with the sages and 
professors of the Egyptian capital; he conversed, 
debated, and banqueted with them; accepted from 
them the same flattery, and dispensed to them in 
return the same liberality whicli had marked his in- 
tercoursc with the rival university. Here, too, he 
increased the salaries of the public teachers, and en¬ 
couraged the youth of the (jmpire to make literature 
their business. Wo jnay believe tliat he extended 
his protection to the preacliers of Christianity also, 
and helped to raise them to llic high place they long 
held among the learned at Alexandria* The praises 
of the early Church were not ill-bestowed on the 
prince to whom we may thus he indebted for the 
liberal piety of Clement and Origen, Here, aa at 
Athens, left abundant tokens of Ins inuuificence, 
in the erection of useful and noble buildinga, and in 
the reconstruction (yi a quarter of the city* But the 
mob of Alexandria had been always notorious for 
turbulence and indocility. The fenaticism of the 
Coptic race was herl stimulated by political jealousy. 
In the rural districts a dispute about the genumeiiess 
of an Apis had recently goaded it to bloody conflict, 
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and the religioiiK diseensiens of and Teiityra 

had been polluted by actual cannibalism** ItLthe 
city, however, the rivalry of the Cuptii and^ Jews, 
logether with their mutual hatred of the dominant 
Greek race, had engemlered chronic tiisaffection and 
I'csiytance to all h;gal authority. In vaiii had tlie 
Human government forbidden ita citizens to n^side in 
h’gyy)t, and excite by their arrogance or ctipidity the 
siLsceptibilities of tJio native population* In vain 
wus tlie independence of the proudetit of cith^s more 
tenderly Iiaudled than that of any other in the empire* 
The rubble of the streets, wlio controlled the local 
administration, despised every title or dignity : they 
iusulUiil the emperor liimself as Tecktessly as they 
would have hooted a Greek sopliiat ora Jewish rabbi, 
WI ten Hiwlrian’s favourite Antinous was 
drowned in the Nile,* a rnisfoitune with 
which all the world pretended to self- 

1 A 18-1 

respect adecte<l a decent sympathy^ the 
Alexandrians alone made a mock nf their ruler’s 
Vealiiii^s, aiul the letter above cited seems to have 
been wi itton under the actual smart of their unteeling 
ribaldry*^ / ItAive f^ivenr ihese people^ Hadrian said^ 


^ S[iartianuf, 12,, refers to a rioE at Alcxattdrifi on the 

Bubjeet ot the Apis; ^ AkxandHna sediClone tnrbatus^ qtnae natn eat 
ob Apin, qm cum repoitua csiiet poet inuUos annos turbiiA inter 
populos crctivit, npnd quem de beret [oc^arj oninibuj* £tadioie cettan- 
The beet aecou nt of the A pis ia in ATtimian. Marcell. xxii. 14, 
Of the reepceC w^ich which Hadriau would alh^eC lo approach the 
huhject wc may surmise ficJin ivliat haa been ulready said of him. 
An pastas hud ircatcil the bulKf^od with contempt; earlier emperors 
had wantonly eiain Inm, Jlut (himianicut consulted his oracle, and 
Titu$ lincf paid him honour, 'Tho bloody quarrel of Ombi and 
Teiirynt is the theme of Juvonurs Sat. xv,, and is referred with 
moiiC probubiitty to the year U9, the third of Hadrian, from the 
words, '*quii& nuper consttle Junio," xv, 27. 

Dion, Ixix.-IL; Spartlan, Hadr. 14, Adrian seems to have 
said that Antinom fell by accident into the Other accountSf 

however, assorted that ho drowned hlmaelf voluntarily la obedienef 
to an oracle which demanded. for the life of the cm^or, the aacridet 
of the object dearest to him. Huwe ver this may be, Hadrum Lameniod 
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eve}'ythinff they asl^4kl foi\ I have confirmed all 
their a}i4yisiit privilegesy and tuliied new, which they 
cmiUl not luilp acknowledging in my j/i'esence. But 
^lo soOTier fiad I iuriiefl ray back than they lavished 
every klml ofi)i4<uli onmy sun andmy frie^l 

7 wish them no worsCf he added in his 
l>anterin^ tone^ than that they should feed an their 
oivn chickens; and haiv fyully they hatch them I am 
ashamed to sayJ 

The character of the Alexandrians is painted in oiio 
of the most intereatiutr of Dion’s orations, 
which 13 sdsociinoiieasaapecimenoftlie lay- 
preaching of u converted rhetorician, anil 
of tJie extent to whicli fieedoiritrf speech was allowed 
in lashing the follies of the sovereign people/** The 
sophist’s charges against them relate to their vanity 
and frivolity, their extravagant devotion to public 
umusements, singing, playing, and racing, and alsi^ 
to the bloody conflicts in which their amusement a too 
often resulted* Bat Dion visited Alexandria before 
the time of Hadrian^ and coiild not resent as it de- 

hls death with extravag^aDt wc&kni^fis, proclutmcd hb divinity to the 
jeering Egyjitiani, and eoiiAecratod & titmpiu in his lionnur. tic guvu 
the name of Bcsnntmoopulb to the eity in which lit: wnj^ worshipped 
iit conjunction wiih an ohecarc divinity nan^cd Iksa^ Deification In 
l-lgypt ashamed the furni of identification with a rocogniaed divinity* 
Origen, edit* C^itwR^ iiL; Euseh. Hist, £ccL iv* 8.; Sharpe, Hist. 
£yifptt it* 161* The late djaeovems In liicroglypliica have ihown 
that the obeiifik on the Monte Pincio at Home wa» dedicated to the 
memory' of Antiitona in tlic joint namc» of Hndnan and Sabina* 
■il^yrh, Bcmnn Medals^ p. 110. 

' ^ TopiscuB, Lc^i "Quo 9 qaeznadniodnm fcecuhdant pndet dleerc/' 
Ariatotlo bad not ihrunk from iiieFitionmg hovr the Egyptians hitclied 
their fowl*’ eggs in dung* Canatibon, in be. Besides the apparent 
anachronum of the allusion to Ycrtie^ it may be said that neither the 
matter nor the style of this letter is tueh as wo should expect from 
an imperial oorrespondenL Vopiaeiu profeues to take it from the 
volumes of Phlegon* a freedman of Hadrian* 

«^ Dion Chryi* Oralfcocxii. Amiolaa* MarccUL !XxiL 6. speaks more 
particularly of their litigious and quarrelsome temper; 
genus hominum eontroversum, et aaiuetudine perpUxiua litigmdi 
semper latiMipinm,** StQ* 
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served the ingratitude the people manifested towards 
ii graciotis prince, from whom, thongh parts of his 
conduct might provoke aBmile^ theyhad experienced 
only iinineriU'd kindness. Hadrian did* not con¬ 
descend to take voiigeauce on his persecutora: two 
generations Satet an emperor of a different stamp 
washed out indignities not more cr^nng in a aan- 
gufnary nnissiicre.^ The mild philosopher who now 
commanded the thirty legions shook off the dust of 
the turbid city from his feet and inacle a pilgrimage, as 
a peaceful antiquarian, to the wonders of old Thebes. 
The name of Hadrian does not. now appear among 
the rude inscriptions which can 1 m 3 still decyphered 
on the Egyptian inomuneutfi; but «ome Greek lines 
scratched on tlie legs of the broken statue of Alemnon, 
>?how that Sabina, at least* visited that mysterious 
fragment, and hoard the music which issued from it 
at sunrise.® Hadrian ascended likewise the Casian 
Aiount, crowmed with a celebrated temple of Jupiter^ 
and restored the temple of Pompeius at its foot, which 

* had been recently overthrown by the Jews* His 

1 . 

taste and piety wci^e further attested by a short and 
pithy epigram <ui the imc‘(.'itainty of fortune, which 
lie causefl to Ive inscribed upon 

' Hcrodian, iv. Ifi, 17. 

^ The inscription k given by likrkUe], vl. 490., and many others: 

^EkAlujv auJ^(7an<^os IloTrAiof 

TST ^ ^diAtvo^ : k, t* X, 

The dat€, which is ipccificd in it, may be fiaced to 131 or even 130, 
quite at the commertcocnent of lladriairs residence ilt Egypt, if not 
a little before his arrival. The statue was at iht$ time lying in frag* 
menct, and the sounds were supposed to issue front the broken 
pieces: Mi* Sharpe considers the marvel a direct imposture. For 
the fondness of the Komnns for visiting antiquities, which has bMU 
referred to before, see Kpictetus^ DisserL i. fi.: tii 'OKv^irfair ftkv 
AiroAttiUfiTf, IV fiSijTe th tpy^y toi? imStoVf icai aTu;i^^a €KKurr«f ijimp 

Dfercu fb dma^dpifriit dirfftforfif'. 

* Dion, Ixix* 11*: vaoj 0pl&om TrJnjs^ctrir IWxsto 

Oomp. ImpartiAO, i/orir. t4.| J^ppinn, BdL Civ, Ji. 9G. The hutoriau, 
or his epiiomist, brings Hadrian from Greece, through Judea to 

VOL, Till, R 
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If Hadrian was dUsatisfied with the people of 
uadrJtRTiiiti Alexandria, he was disgusted and incenstHi 
with the inhahitant:S of Antioch. This city, 
^he third in population and iuiportanc^ of 
tuouiiTMi. empire, the capital of the once power¬ 

ful kings of Syria, and honenured f<»r now nearly two 
centuries by the residence f»f the Koraan proconsul, 
who approached nearest- in rank and power to the 
emperor himself, was abandoned, Imyond any the 
great centres of wealth and luxury, to tlie indolent 
enjojmaent of voluptuous ease. The Antiochians 
made no pretensions to learning or philosophy, but 
they were addicted to vile and vicious superstitions^ 
in which the simple ideas of a remote antiquity were 
corrupted into gross licentiousness, and deformed hy 
the impurest orgies. Placed in the centre of si rich 
and populous region, and on the highway which 
united the East and West with the South, they offered 
a mart for the productions of many realms, and their 
city was the resort of traders as well as idlers from 
the three continents. Tlie unrivalled beauty of its 
situation, a fertile plain watered \)y an abundant, 
river, visited by breezeis from the sea at fifteen miles" 
distance, and sheltered from fiercer winds hy a lofty 
table mountain in its rear, presented an alluring place 
of residence, and made Antioch the favourite retreat 
of the idle and self-iudulgent. The attractions of its 
suburb, named Daphne from the laurehgroves which 
encircled the fane of Apollo, were famous throughout 
the West, and often proved the Capua of the Roman 
legions. The remoteness of this Eastern capital 
from Rome, and the fatal though unavoidable policy, 
by which the legionaries and their chiefs, together 

Mount Cnsiuf, on his way into Eg^t I soppooe him, on tbo con- 
traij, to have entered Judea from whore he promulgated the 

dccreea irhich produced the Jewieh iusarrection in ISS. But the 
exact te^ueuco of hia movements must be considered as very un* 
certain. 
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with the concourse of the prefect’s civil attentlauts, 
were siitFered to remain for many joara together in 
30 luxurious a Ijaniahmentj emboldened the Italians 
to cast off the restraints of national decorum, and 
yield to the fascinations tff the Syrian Circe, who 
rtonted the austere habits of the West with keen 
edged satire or boisterous ridicule. Again and again 
tlie emperors culled them to arnjs to diastise the 
Jew, to protect the Armenian, or^to threaten the 
Parthian ; but every interval of tranquillity relaxed 
the bontls of discipline, and the Syrian proconsul 
was less formidable to tbe priuce at Kome when at 
the head of his soldiers iu the field, than when he 
winked at their irregularities and debauched them at 
head-quiuders* The frecjuent occurrence of disastrous 
earthquakes contributed perhaps to mate the people 
reckless in their manner of life, and disposed them 
to enjoy the passing hour, aud drown in tumultuous 
excitement the fears of impending danger, 

Hadrian had been known to the Antiocliians while 


Ijud made 

i, . 1 IIq I* iQiultCfl 

: the weak iijtiitAn. 

tjofhLcnifp 

were sum* 

ciently obvious* They knew the circumetanees under 
whicii he had succeeded to the purple, and many a 
ribald joke had passed among them touching tlie 
favour to which he was surmised to have owed it. 
Though surrounded on his next appearance in their 
city with the terrors of sovereign power, they still 
could not control their bantering humour, and as an 
omperor and a philosopher lie was perhaps equally 
offended at the frivolity of a people who had no 
3en«e of dignity themselves, nor could respect the 
dignity of others. Among the names of princes who 
illustrated tliis spot with their buildings, tliat of 
Hadrian, the universal builder, finds no,place. On 
the contraiy, he took from it some of its cherished 


still a fitibjoct. Doubtless, the^ 
sport with tlieir usual levity o 
points in his character, which 


K 2 
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priTilegesj and subjected it to the supremacy of the 
provincial seaport of Tyre*^ 

Sucli arc tbe incidents connected -with Hadrian's 


Ilailriih eCTt- 
h» 

ill ruu Atlk 

Mil on 


sojourn in the principal cities of his wide 
dominions. There would be no advautasre 
in specifying all the places of k^ss impor¬ 
tance ^vhi(■h lie visited iu the course of his 


unwearied peregrinations* Many of them arc ind- 
deutcilly mentioned hy the histfuians and biographers; 
others are notified by the legends of his coinage, in 
which he appears as the- Jimtorer of above tliirfcen 
places or provinces, a titli^ which seems to imply ti 
personal visit, accompanied by some eminent bene¬ 
faction*- He erected temples at Smyrna and CyziciL'?, 
buried in the Kliteteum on the plain of Troy some 
colossal bones, supposed to be those of Ajax, au<l 
founded in Bithynla a town to* which be gave the 
name of H ad ri a noth era, in commemoration of a suc¬ 
cessful hunting-match,^ On the frontiers of Armenia 
he received the homage of the petty chiefs who in¬ 
fested the confines of the empire, and intpressed on 
Pbarasmanes, the king of the Alani, a due sense of 
Roman power and dignity, hy clothing his gladiators, 
by way of mockery, in the gilded vestments with 
which that Bimple potentate hatl sought to purchase 


^ Eckhelj A’umm, iii* 29?.; f^partian, Nadr^ 14.: “Aiuia- 

chcr>^s ita odto habiiU wt Syrimn a ITiccnke ^pumneViluciir, ne tot 
civitiitiim inetTopolifl Amiociiifi diccri^tur." At n liucr period the 
emperors found it to rcmuvo the head-quArtcr« of thi>lr 

amiy from so corrupt a locaUty* Pri>copius {Bell* Per*, i/17,) 
speaks of it is emhely dentided of soldiers: jral 

erp^u^^nmf oif Tap UkAov vit^ivos rf Ta^ijr 

ntufylfpttiv Tf itai rpvp^t khI TTjt iif 9tdrp4nt irpii AXhifkavt 

* See Eckhel, vL 4S7. foU* The countries or cities thus metitioncd 
are Achdia^ Africa, Arabia, B1 thyniti, Gallia, lli&paniai lulio, Libya, 
Maccdouia, Mauretania, Ificomcdio, Phrygia, Sicitiik Hadrian tra* 
veiled with a company of architects and artificers, ordered ^ter the 
fashion of a ttt;lon of soldiers: **Id epecimon legionucn miUtaritita 
. . * * in cohortBS centuriarcTat.^ Victor, £pit 23* 

* Dion, laix* 10.; Spartian, Badr* 20* 
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Ills favour*' At the same time he gratified tlie 
Parthian Chosrocs, wlio had resumed his ancestral 
seat on the Euphrates, by restoring to him his 
daughter made captive by Trajan, He promised also, 
it is said, to send back to liim tlie golden throne which 
the conqueror had carried off fi^m Susa; but this 
TuagnanimouB restitution was never actusilly inade-^ 
These overtures of reconciliation may have been 
timed to divert that still pim^erfnl monarch from 
iissistiiig the Jews in the great struggle wliich broke 
out in Palestine in 132, as soon as Hadrian’a presence 
was withdrawn from the neiglibourhood- 

I have not attempted to follow Hadrian’s steps 
accuratelyi The scattered liints received 
from our authorities havi* been variousSy 
pieced by the critics, and do not admit, 
perhaps, of confident manipulaf ion, I presume, how¬ 
ever, that ho passed through Syria in 132, and after 
some further wauderings in the Eastern provinces, 
returned for the last time to Athens, and there spent 
the winter of 133-134^ At Athens he might witness 
the completion of his buildings, and enjoy once more, 
with the greater zest from the comparison witli Alex¬ 
andria and Antioch, the inannersand conversation of 
his favourite residence. But Home, after all, the 
centre of business and of duty, wiis the place to which 
tlie imperial pilgrimages gravitated. Wherever else 
ambition, cupidity, or thirst of knowledge and ad¬ 
venture might call him, during his yeai-s of activity, 
it was at Rome, or within sight of Koine, that every 
genuine Roman wished to retire in declining age, 
and compose himself for the last journey to the rest¬ 
ing-place of his ancestors. Hadrian had Andunwop 
already reached old age, and had governed 
the empire sixteen years; his health too 
was much debilitated, and he bud no reasonarble 

i. 

* Dion, Ixix. i:>.; Spurtiaii, Iladr, IS. 17. " Spartinn, Hkdr^ Ilk 
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prospect of lengf.honed days, Twben, ii| 134, he took 
lip his lesidonce in his cji])italj and ceased from Ids 
restless wanderingSp Here, however, lie continued to 
employ himself with imabat^d industry. He estab* 
Ert*wiftiTncni lishfd auiiiversitv fit Iloine, which hedesig- 
Hated the Athenseiim, after the type of the 
cherislied city whence its name was derived, 
and ho endowed its professors on a scale befitting its 
metropolitf^ii character,^ Tlie throne of rhetoric at 
Home took premlence of all its rivals^ both in rank 
and etnoluTnent. Hut. the ■liberal sciences were ex¬ 
otics in Italy, and ])roduc(d no popular teachers and 
no celebrated schools. Tlie activity of the Homan 
mind was miming towards law and jurisprudence; 
but this was a practical subject which formed no part 
of the speculations which the cartKir of ActuJeiuic 
study was prescript ively confined. WJiilc philosopliy 
and rhetoric were stationary or retrogressive, the prin¬ 
ciples of law were Tcipidly advancing, and Hadrian 
was himself uneonscions cd the social transformation 
which was already taking shape under his auspices. 
At Home we behold in him tl>e busy and earnest ad¬ 
ministrator, surveying from tlie centre of his vast 
dominions the cliaracter and conduct of Ms subordi- 
nat^es, keeping all hia instruments well in liand, 
assiduous in selecting tbe best agents, and strict in 
requiring an account of their agency, piirting to use 
the local and personal knowledge acqim-ed by eo 
man V years of travel and inspection. Amidst 
buJidiBiikt this uncsfudsing round of iiccupaUon, it was 
his recreation to heludd the gloriaus build¬ 
ings still rising at his command in every quarter of 

the city* It is almost wearisome to turn again and 

« 

' Philojtr, Vit. Sophist ii. 10; S. Victor^ Cajt, 14.: lu Gr&corttm 
more , , , gymnasia, doctore^que (‘umre occocpit, quidem nt 
etinm ludum ingcimiwum artium quod Atben^mn vocant, con«ti- 
tueret; «tquci initia CcrcrJs Libcrifique, qutie EkuBimA dicitur, 
AthcQieuiKum modo Koma percol«ret/* 
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a^ain to the subject of the imperial architecture, 
which has fomiod ii feature in the narrative of almost 
every reip^n in sticceseion; hut we are bound to re¬ 
mark that the edifices of Hadrian at Borne surpassed 
in magnificence all the works of his predecessors** 
His temple of liome and Venus, with its 
double cells, placed fantastically back to ^itwuwj 
hack, was at ont^o the largest in sixe and the 
moat splendid in its features of the religious edifices 
of tlie capital* Baised on a lofty basement on the 
(^astern slope of the Velia, and looking down into the 
hollow in which the Colosseum was injudiciously 
phictd, it might command even more remark and 
admiration than that masterpiece of imperial gran¬ 
deur* The Mausoleum which Hadrian cre¬ 
ated for himself ou the further bank of the 
Tiber far outshone the tomb of Augustus, 
wliich it nearly confronted; of the size and dignity 
w'hich characterized this work of Egyptian massive¬ 
ness, we may gain n. conception from the existing 
remains; but it re^juires an. effort of imagination to 
f ransform the scarred and shapeless bulk before us 
into the graceful pile which rose column upon column, 
surnioimled by a gilded dome of span almost un¬ 
rivalled, and terminating in the statue of the bea¬ 
tified builder, whose remains reposed below* The Mole 
of Hadrian was, next to the Colosseum, the most 
diatinguiBhed specimen of the style of architecture 
which we designate as Roman, whencesoever really 
derived; ’^hich by raising tier upon tier of external 


^ Spartian, Hndr^ 19.* gives a long enumeration of thene worka. 
It v\ra* rt!marked tlmt Hadrian modestly refrained fmoi inscribing 
his name upon t\rvy one of tliem, except the temple he dedicated to 
Tnijan. Among oilier undeitakings he employed aa aiebitect named 
t)eerianu» to romorc the ctdossus cf Nero* the face of which had 
been altered into a Sol, from its place on the alopc of the Vdia to 
Another site. He does not seem to huTc accomplished the deiiga of 
Apollodorns to creet a companion statue of Luna. 
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deooratioDe, after the ,uuinbRr of stories renuired 
within, adapted to civil and domesti? purposes tlie 
inonumental gfrandeur of tbe Grecian, Besides these, 
and other erections of liis ovm, Hadrian is noted as 
the restorer of many famous buildings of an earlier 
date, such as the Septa, the Pautlieiyn, tlie temple of 
Augustus, and the baths of Agrippa. But hia ser¬ 
vices in these eases may liave been but slights How¬ 
ever liable Eome was to suffer from fires, earth¬ 
quakes and iimndatioiis, wo t-au banlly supia’ise that 
these structures, most of which liad been repaired by 
Titus or Homitian, could already retjuire again ex¬ 
tensive rcnovaliou,^ 

Hitherto, Hadrian hud been able to follow the policy 
iiidribn which had before recotumended itself to Ids 
predecessor, of shunning, by long absence 
the city, collision \s'ith his jealous 
4 .i>.i3u. nobility. At tlio same time he ]iad skil¬ 
fully avoided the alternative wlddi alone liad pre¬ 
sented itself to Trajan^s inincL He had kept the 
legions in good liuuiour without indulging them in 
the exhausting amusement of perpetual warfare,^ 
When, however, he finiilly took up his residence in 

* Tlie Tibnitirif! villa of Hadritin U entirely dcsU'oyed. lu bite U 
naid to be iiBcettained, and its linntfs ei^bt tiiiles Jii ciixruit, iniiy per-^ 
bnp4 be tr^aecd. It embraced ^ bcBidcs tlic residence and quaru-r$ for 
:be guard, buildintr^ modeUed on ihe Lyceum imd Academy^ tJiu 
colon Dade called RjccilCf the Prytancuiu^ at Athens, a Canopus 
which may have rcpresieiued some cdilicu at AlexaDdrU< i,lu icji 
gardena was a space liiiJ out after the ra$^bioii of the vale of Tern pc, a 
Tartarus, and perha])s, ou cho other hand, Klysian Fields. SparLian, 
Jlndr^ as. j Victor, Ctf*. 14, 

^ Spartian, Hadr, 21.; ** Expeditioncs sub eo graves nullte file- 
ruuL; belli ctkra sikntio pnenc transiu^ta" At the same time tbe 
writer adds; ** A milltibus, propter curam cxercitus niminm^ inultum 
amatus est, aimul quod in cos blieralLs^imus fuic," Victor rclatc.i 
(Epit H.) that Hadrian used to boast that ho had gained more for 
the empire in peace, by the skilful ase of bribes to foreign potentatoa, 
than his predecessors by war? but parti an, c. 17*, gives a difl'ereuc 
colour to these pictensions; ^'Ilcpbas multis plurimum flciuUti a 
^ plerisqiie vero etLum paccm redcmlt ■ a noimalHs contempt us est." 
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Romo or hifl ^llas in the vicinity, the prince of the 
aeioAte, the first citizen, m he proclaimed, of the re¬ 
public, found himself the mark of an envious aristo¬ 
cracy, encouraged by lus conflescension to fancy them-^ 
selves really hia equals, and disposed, at the first sign 
of his health failing, to intrigue against him- The 
successor of Trajan and Nerva had vowed never to 
put a senabiT to death; and the only instance in 
which this hope had been hitherto di-‘^appointed, was 
excused Ijy the precipitation of the senate itself But 
such a restriction could not posnibly be maintained, 
if the emperor’s person wan to be exposed to the 
machinations of senatorial ambition- Nor was Ha¬ 
drian’s good-nature proof against the irritation caused 
by increasing infirmities-^ Sensible of his own weak- 
nefis, and anxious to the last to keep faith with his 
subjects, he determined, having no child of his own, 
to choose a colleague, and adopt an lieir and a suc¬ 
cessor, as the beat aecurity for his own peace, the 
most direct chock on tlie irregular iispirations of his 
nobles* But the empire, as it would seem, was 
singularly deficient in men of eminence befitting 
such an elevation. We need not lay much stress upon 
the charge of jealousy made against him, for rejecting 
the presumed claims of personages so obscure as 
Terentius (ieiitianua and P he tori us Nepos,^ Nor, in 
our ignorance of tljo circumstances, shall we dwell 
on the strange intimation, tliat he w;is so jealous of 
the pretensions of liis brother-in-law Servianus, then 
ninety years of age, as to put him to death on a 
frivolous pretext, in defiance of every obligation- It 

^ Of thii gorHl-natuva Ecriira] Instances;, some vf them eccentric 
enough^ are reenrded; but such snc^cJotoa ^eciu bordlj^ worth re¬ 
peating, See, however, SpArtlaiip Iladr, 17, 20, The trial of 
wit between the emperor iind the poet Flonv^ in the vei-ae#, Ego 
nolo Ca^r csso, ctc.,“ la well known, 

* A* Pketoriui Nepoa is only known to ua eA a commander in 
Britain, from the ranoua imuriptions in ihe neighbourhood of the 
Koman wall* 
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ss S 3 aid> indeedj tliat many otlier magnatee were eacri- 
ficed at tbe same time, some fay judicial sentences, 
otJiera by assassinationAt tbis period, also, the 
erapresB Sabina died; and as ber didike of him was 
welUknown, and it wan even rumoured that she had 
triken precautions against iMUiception, lest the world 
^■iihould be afflict.eti by such another monster, it be¬ 
came currently reported that she was taken oflf by 
poison.^ AH tJir.se cliarges may be allowed to stand 
or fall together: the last is expressly discredited 
a far from friendly liistorian, Ayr am I mclinod to 
pay much regard to the insinuation, that his choice 
of a successor was finally determiue<l fay mere un¬ 
worthy favouritisTii, L. 0‘ioiiiiLs Commodus Vefus 
was a young noble of big) i birth and family distinction; 
but the Romans refused to allow him any personal 
merit, and aifirmed that his adoption and appoint¬ 
ment were made in opposition to the universal feel¬ 
ing, and required to be purchased, as it were, of the 
people and sohliera by larg/jsscs, donatives and shows,^ 
Such liberalities, it is enough to say, would follow 
tlie designation of au heir to the empire as a matter 
of long-established usage* 

The descriptions we have received of this child of 
chuftcifrof fortune seem meant to reproduce the tra- 
Tenii. ditional features of the inoet noted volup¬ 
tuaries. They represent, however, a certain fantastic 
finery of manners, to which dt would be difficult to 
find an exact paralleh The habits of Verud com¬ 
bined the effeminacy of Maecenas witli the disaolute- 


^ Spa^nian, Hudr. 

Vktor, 14. tip^rLmn mentlosA the tttnioar u dati 

Tcneni,^" A phr&fiu hu would ha'vo asod if he wished to accredit 
H. Victor adda a report hardly leva to the emperor^a discredU; if 
true, which la very doubtftjl, that ahe kincd hcrBclf in diigust at hia 
ill-treatment, “prope servitibus injiiriia.^’ 

’ £>pfvriJan, Ic,: AdoptBvH Ceionium Commodum Vcnitn inritis 
omnibus cumque JElium Verum Ocaiarem appellavitt’* Bimi, btbe. 
17-i Kcticropa 
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Tivsf^ of OthOj and tlio extravagance of Petronius j but 
}i(» posFtossc^d neither t]ie shrewdness of the first, the 
ft(jurage of the second, nc^r the geuial though recklet^ 
gaiety we attrilfihe to the last of these voluptuaries* 
Thu lew anecdotes recorded of him give a picture of 
the iimeis, if not of the actual man,—of their emascu- 
Jato dissipation and indolent elegance,—not nnim- 
porta lit to our historical review. Thus Verus, we are 
told, nTomrnended himself to the emperor by the 
invention of a pasty which became the favourite 
dish at the imperial table-' He was wont to hike 
)iis mid-day rest, witli bis concubines, on an ample 
couch enclosed in mosquito-nets, stuffed with rose- 
leaves, and strewn with a coverlet of woven lilies, 
amusing himself with the perusal of Ovid^a moat 
licentious ctnnpositions. He equipped his pages as 
(hipids, with wings on their shoulders, and made them 
run on his errands with a speeti which human muscles 
could not- maintain, till they dropped- When Jjis 
spouse coinplainetl of liis infidelities, he gaily bade 
her understand that wfe is*a term of houaur, not of 
pleasure,* This tlespi*(^d matron, however, is said to 
have borne liitn stweral children, who lived to enjoy 
and prolong the honcmr and fortunes of the family. 
It wiia added, even by those who so described him, 
that if there was nothing to praise, there was also 
little to reprove in him, and that he might be re¬ 
garded iia at least a tolerable ruler* The historian 
allows, indeed, tiiat in addition to the grace and 
beauty of his person, Verus was dignified in coimte- 

^ Sparitiin, Verux^ 5<: Tt^U^iphurmBcum fiou potluB penia^ 

pbatiTiRcuai, quo postcu SA^mper Hudnanns est usiis, ip§c didctzr 
Uadrirtn^s fondnctis for the iilt^oiTaree of lh^^ table is meH' 
tloncd Bfnong oihfr of hh tastes or accomplishmente by Fronio (de 
J^triis Alticnsibtis, 3,): Or bis tt^rramm noti rcgendl tarituTD sed 
cUttin pcrambutiindi dUig^cntom, modulorum t&men ot dbicitmoi 
etudio dcvinctum scimnBf et praitereaprandloraxD opimoram 
CBorom optimutn fiiiasc*** 

' ’ Sptutian, i c, t Uxor cnim dij^itads nomen CBt^ non Toltiptatit” 
Our language can hardly rlral hero the compactness of the 
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n^nce nnd impressive in liis doliverj, besides being 
a good composer of verses* ^^'e may suspect some 
false colouring in this delineation, and that Hadrian’s 
choice WAH more judicious and more honourable than 
it is represented, Tlie office of praitor^ to wliicli 
Verus hati been previously appointed^ required under 
a vigilant master botli industry and capacity ; and 
aft^r hU adoptinii, this pretended minion of the court 
was sent to take tlie emperorV place at the beaii of 
the Pauiioniaii legions, cm the most exposed of tlic 
frontiers* Here too lie had occasion to exert his 
prowess in the field, and obtained from the same 
historian the praise of a respecUblo, if not a brilliant 
commander. The sfiitiment with whicli in his first 
hours of wesiknesJi he is said to luivt» courted deatli— 
that all emperor should die iu health and not in sick¬ 
ness—dci^erves to be recorded in his honourd The 


expression of his luimcrous busts is manly as well as 
handsome* aud indicates intelligence, frankness, and 
liberality, far removed from the common type of 
Homan Ix^auty, in whicU regtilarity of feature iuat 
noble bearing scarcely raleem the hard* stern, and 
narrow character which plainly uiulerlii^tliem* The 
portraits of Trajan aud ofVeriisKeem to belong to 
climes, tiges and ruci^ far rciuovc^d fruru imt* another. 
But, after all, the wisdom of the choice was not 


TIm pKTnA- 
lun iIcKth- 

A m fip 

Ar 1j"i 


tested by actual results. The healtli of the 
new CcUsar began to fail soon after his adop¬ 
tion, and when it was observed that he liad 


not strength to wield the anus of tlic imperator, 
Hadrian is said to have exclaimed with bitterness. 


that he had spent his momy to no purpose, andioaiit 
on a Tottjen wall, wliicli could not bear the weight of 
the republic or even bis own.^ Tht^se liarsh words 


^ 'l^rtian, Var. G.j dicens, sjinuin priticipem mon dcbcrc, 

non dfitaikTny 

* SpaitJan, Lc.i ** Ter millics pcrjidltutis . . . clquidotn iotiA in 
cnauctitn purktcni iDcuLiumiui;-^’ 
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were carjied to the fsick mao^s ear, and aggravatefl 
his disorder. The ofhdous talebearer was disgraced; 
liut tliis reparation was of no avails and the invaHd 
expired on the ealrnds of January 138, in the third 
year of his feeble soverci^ty. Hadrian would not 
suffer the holiday of the new year to be profaned by 
tokens of public sorrow. For Verus the portals of 
the colossal mausoleum fur the first time opened; but 
bis surviving colleague felt his own end approaching, 
anti became more anxious than ever to provide for 
tijc peaceful trausmission of power after his tleccase.^ 
It Avas cited, indeed, as a mark of Hadrian’s heart- 
lessnoss, levity, that when urged after 
Verus’s death to make a fresh adt^ptiun for hi* 
without delay, he replied that lio bad al- 

1 ^ ll"" li*" 

risjicly forme lI ]ii8 resolution while Y bius waa 
still living. He commanded numerous busts and 
statues of his favourite, directed the senate to pro¬ 
claim his divinity, auil allowed temples to be raised 
to liim in various places Kut after a brief interval 
he called tlic most illustricvus senators to hi a bedside 
in the Tiburtine villa, and announced that bis choice 
of a successor h;id fallen ou T* Aurelius Antoninus, a 
man of mature iige and approved abilities, who seema 
t o have been imiverHally acceptable. At the 
same tnime that be made thi&tadoption, he 
rtquired his new stm, who had no male venjjQtidr., 
child of his own, fu nominate heirs; indi- 
eating to him for this [preferment Slarcus Annins 
\ erus, his own sistor's son, and Lucius Verus, the son 


^ The nnceftiiLn charueccr pf tho inipcrinl ^ticccssion is 
marked in iho insutuco of Vtrus- It \s nowhere said that he waa 
ai^ocii^tpd in the empire, as TrtijAn had hten oEsociaCeJ by Kcrv&,or 
by GaLba. SfmrtinTi sa3's of him Pij^nhicanily: primuit 

(Hntuta Coisana nomeu act^epiL” Hadrian honoured him, ‘*iEnpcri> 
torio funcrci’* but the biographer ai;am remarks: “Ntque quidqtiam 
de te^ln nisi mortis Imbuit digniCiUeia^’ Ifeverthclesti ^lius Verna 
hns always bevn enumerated in the imperial senes both by audenu 
and mmlcrns. 
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of hift deceased colleague, the one at the time :i youth 
of'seventeen, the otluT a mere child, and both alrcjidy 
favourites with hiiu,' Yet the choice of the older 
was undoubtedly detenniued by the ]jromise of bis 
staid yet generous cliuracter, and if, in n^gard to the 
younger, Hadrian yielded to a natural j)refeivij<’c, he 
might fairly hope the l>est from an uiniable infant to 
be trained under u parent and a brother of appr^^ved 
virtue. He hud now done Ids beet for the future 
welfare of the empire, and lonnented by niahulios 
beyond the reucii of tnediciuo, and coiisejoiis thiit his 
days were numbered, the sense of having well-dis¬ 
charged bis greatest duty as a prince may liave 

afforded him relief uucl consolation. That 

llif Ihcnufnc , , ' j. i i* j i 

ii.firmiuwiina uc ffave wuv uudcr a paiutul disorder to 

irri^on. ® ■ - 'i. a ■ i i ■ i 

excessive irritat.KUi, and even put. luuocent 
persons to death from caprice and vexation, is charged 
against him by historians whose ill-nature or in¬ 
capacity is aufficientiy apparent.^ But it liccanic 
tlie duty of the gentle Antoninus to s^jothe his bursts 
of paiBsion, and shelter those they might threaten to 
overwhelm ; and the gratitude of the senators or 
courtiers doubtless prompted them to exaggerate the 
beneficial influence of their patron. The sufferings 
of the sick man, we are assured, were most acute, 
Despairing of medical *relicf, ho resortt^d to the arts 
of the mrigicians; Imtthe iitiprecuHon of Rervianus 
was fulfilled, tliat in his ugtmy Ids l;Lst wLsli should 
be for death, yet be should be unable to die.^ ■ Given 
over by the physicians, anti vainly tended by astro¬ 
logers and diviners, he implored his own attendants 
to put him out of pain by t he sword or pin son. To 

^ Spaitian, Hadr, S4,t Ver, 7* He excused the adoption of the 
yoonger of therewith the kindly expre^ion: ^^IJiLbcat rcspabtica 
qnodcanqtie de Vero;*' which, && the writer rernat-kt, is oppueod to 
the uotioii put forth by some that he repented of the favour he had 
Khov^n to the futher. Comp. Dion, Istvx. 31- 

" SpariiiiTt, Hndr. 3^1. 25.j Victor, CVc^. 14., Kpit 28+ 

^ * Dion, lxix+ 27,, Ixxvj. 7. 
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one of his slaves, a barbarian from beyond the Da- 
nubt;, he pointed out tbe exact spot, winch he bad 
ascertained and marked on his, breast, where the heart 
could be jeachfid most promptly and certainly; but 
the fierce Kwordfimuii fled in horror from his presence* 
It is said that he even swallowed in hi a despair sub- 


BtanccB which he kiif^w to be deleterious. At 
last JiLs powers ;^ave way, and be expired, * “ 
worn out by a long disease, which seems to 
have been dropsical*' Among Ids lust words, de¬ 
livered perhaps in a !>rief interval tjf e<isc, was a play¬ 
ful address to Ids departing spirit, which if it haw 
attained more success than it deserves as a philo¬ 
sophic utteriinee, betrays at leiist no sign of the 
gloomy terror or remorse whioh haunt, no doubt, the 
deathbeds of tyrants.® 

Hadrian died on the tenth day of July, a*d. 138 
(a*Ij* 891), liaving lived about sixty-two 
years and a half, and reigned twenty-one 
years wanting one njonlh. There is none of the 
emperors about whom we are so much disappointed 
in the scantinest: and questionable character of our 
materials for estimating him* We must acknow¬ 
ledge, indeed, a general consistency in the impression 
conveyed by Dion, Spartian, and the still briefer 
epitomists. All indicate, more or loss clearly, tbe 
conflicting elements in his varied chaructet, his ear- 


' Ixix. SSj Spariian, Hadr^ Q4. 

* SpAttian, Hadr. 25. The hio^raphtir treats fatuous 
very lightly* He edds: “Talei* atitem:, iicc multe inehorcs, fecit et 
Gmcof/' To me the force und clintactcr of this iiimple ejaculation 
consist m Its abfaptnesB, brevity, anil uncoutbnei^^ like thevei^^s we 
moke in a delirious dream* rotifibcd and paraphrased by modern 
tnnsUtors, it becomce a trifling co&itnon place, hardly worthy of the 
coDaidcroble poeti who ha^e exercised thejr talents upon it. 

" Animttla, blandula, Soul of mine^ pretty one, flitting ono^ 

HoBpee cotnesqae corporis, Guest and partner of my clay, 

QtUD nunc abibij in loea,— Whither wilt thou hie away^— 
PaUidnlu, rigida, nuiiula— Pallid one* rigid one, naked one— 
Nec, ttt sole^, ddbis jocos? licvcr to play again, Rcver to pUyf 
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TiestiiosR and his levity, hiB zeal for knowledge and 
frivolity in appreciating it, his patient enduratico and 
restless excitability, hi§ generosity and his vanity, liis 
peevishness and iiis good^nature, his udmjnition of 
genius, and at tlie same time his jealousy of it,* 
Such contradictions may'possibly be reconciled by 
considering the circumstances of the times, and the 
jnanifold interests of a complic4ited cirilibation coni- 
bined with the absence of a controlling principle and 
a guiding objects Not in Hadrian only^ hut in all 
the eminent men of liis time, Tnijau himself being 
no exception, we miss that imityof aim and cmnplete 
subordination of all the faculties to a ruling idea, 
which exalt the man of talent into the man of genim* 
NeverthelesB, if tivis be true of emperors and states¬ 
men, still more is it true of the hiss*^r men who re¬ 
lated the incidents of their careers, and criticized 
their characters, Wc may fairly doubt wliethcr the 
compilers of tlie meagre abridgments wliich eontain 
all we know of them, could uiidei stand the greatness 
of any really great men, if such in their own day 
there wero^i l3ion Cassius, if wo mav connect with 

7 w 

hifl name the fragments preserved by the manipula¬ 
tions of Xiphihn, may have acquired an idea of 
Caesar and Cicero not wholly unworthy of their merits 
from tJie better writers wljom lie could consult about 
them; but where left to his own observation, or to 
tiic estimate of persons nearly contemporary with 
himself, he may have completely failed to rise to 
the true height of the object before him. Of the 


’ ThtiB Spartian tfcscribcs him {ffadr. 10,) **3«veruft, lieUlg; 

cotnK gravis; laBcyvuBr i^unemtor; tenn^rr liberfllis . . , , sirvtii, 

cknicnt) et semp^ in omnibas vAtius.^’ Victor (£ptt 
^ VariuB, TtiuUipleic, mnltiformiB; ad vitia an|uc virttitoi quasi orbitor 
gcniiuB, impetam metuk quudom arcinclo regcus, iitg^niam invidnm, 
j^ciram, et ad ostcriitatioTTcm mi InaoleiU, collide tegebot; 
concinciiciam.faciUcateni, ctenientiam simuLanai, coniraqae dittimalani 
wdoircui glorioe quo flagrabat/’ 
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feeble biographer Spartianua, it may not be^ unjust 
Ifj affirm that be would have spoilt even better ma¬ 
terials than tbL=i best that lay within his reach* F'or 
itiy own ]>art I am dissatisfied witli the portraiture 
we liave rr^eoived of IlacLriain 1 cannot think that 
wo have tlte real man before us- I iraagine that he 
Wius rOcilly greiiier than he is represented, and that 
many of the stories to his disparagement have been 
invented or coloured. But I can only refer this 
impression to what I remark of the character of bis 
ijdininlstraUon, iu which he undoubtedly reconciled 
with eminent mccenn things hitherto found irrecon¬ 
cilable ; a contented army and a peaceful frontier; 
nil abundant treasury and a lavish e^tpenditure j a 
free senate and a stable monarcliy ; and all this with¬ 
out the lustre of a great military reputation, the foil 
of an odious predecessor, or disgust at recent civil 
coinmotionSp But the merit of Hadrian is above all 
conspicmais in the ticjciaion with ■which, the first of 
Homan statesmoHj he conceived the idea of governing 
the world as one homogeneous empire* Suddenly, 
but. once for all, be discarded even iu theory the tra¬ 
dition of a Homan luunicipiUity, as the master and 
possessor of all (lie soil of the provinces. He recog¬ 
nised in theory both conquerors iind. conquered as 
one people, while he left their practical equalization 
to tlu^ gradual and spontaneous influences which Tvere 
]plainly working thereto* He visited every corner of 
ins dominions, and groetod in person every race aToong 
his subjects, making no distinction between Roman 
and Briton, African and Syrian* The title of citizen 
Hiight still remain, and certain fiscal immunities, 
though balanced by connterv*ailing burdens, continue 
to Tnaintain its nominal pre-eminence; but eul^tan- 
tially there was now. little difference between tlie 
status of the Roman and of his subjects: and even that 
little was vanishing of its own accord, and wanted 
only a stroke of tlio pen to erase it in due time froni 
VOL. vrii* s 
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the statute-book. But though thus liberal in hia 
own ideas, the prince of tlie aenatc had still to humour 
the prejudices of his nobles, JJe must not suffer the 
Roman to degrade himself in his o wn eyes by indulging 
unworthy in dolence, A ccordin gly^ H ad rian diacarded 
the freedmeu of the palace, the instrum^ote whom 
his predecessors had thrust between themselves and 
the honourable industry of the knights; he rivalled 
Augustus himself in the reverence he paid to the 
toga, the symbol of Roman majesty, and required the 
senators and knights always to wear it in public. It 
seems that upon the citizens gencTalty this staid ob¬ 
servance could no longer be enforced^ 

On the whole, I am disposed to regard the reign 
of Hadrian as the best of the imperial series. 

The of *■ 

1[*4rlu till 
bnt of ihe 

PC FI til a. 

^ ‘ tratioD in all tjuarters of the empire. The 
character of the ruler was mild and considerate, 
far-seeing and widely observant, while the ebuliitions 
of passion which clouded his closing career were con¬ 
fined at least to the small circle of his connexions 
and associates. His defects and vices were those of 
hifl time, and he was indeed altogether tbe fullest 
representative of his time, the complete and crowning 
produt^ as far as we can judge, of the crowning age 

nil flfftiTt «nd of Roman ^ civilization. His person and 
cchuutciijui^c. countenance, which we have unusual means 

of figuring to ourselves from the number of his busts, 
statues and medals, corresponded well with his cha¬ 
racter- With Hadrian the Roman type of features 
begins to disappear, Hadrian is neither Greek nor 
Roman; he is of no race nor country; but rather 
what we might deem the final result of a blending of 

r 

w 

Sputum, Hadr, 21,22. When he saw a slave of hit own walking 
^ an ei ual between two senacora, he ordered Ilia ears to be boxed, 
imd foitade hicn u> eoaverso with poraonat^ea who might at any time 
become hia masters. 


marked by endeavours at reform and im¬ 
provement in every department of ad minis- 
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many breeds and tbe purest elements* He reminds 
us more than any Homan before hira^ of ■what we 
proudly style the tliorouglt English gentleman, with 
shapely trunk and limbB, and well-set head, no pro¬ 
minent features, no salient expression, but a general 
air of refinement and blood, combined with spirit and 
intelligence. His face and figure are both eminently 
handfionio, though inclining to breadth and bulk. 
His countenance expresses ability rather than geniuB, 
lively rather than deep feelings, ■wide and general 
syiripathic^ rather than concentrated thought or fixed 
euthusiasm* The sensual predominates in him over 
the ideal, the flesh over tbe spirit; he is an admi¬ 
nistrator rather tlian a statesman, a man of taste 
rather than a philosopher* A casual observer would 
perhaps hardly notice that Hadrian is the of the 
iiomans whose bust is distinguished with a beard** 
Hitherto, though the arrangement of the hair varies 
from one generation to another, or follows the per¬ 
sonal taste of the wearer, every public Tnnn at Eome 
scrupulously shaved his cheeks, lip and chin, But 
Hadrian Atticized as well as philosophized, and he 
might reasonably incline to cherish tbe natural ap¬ 
pendage which betokened both the Grecian and the 
sophist. Some, indeed, whispered that be suffered 
hair to grow on his chin, to conceal a physical 
blemish; but this explanation seems far-fetched, and 
the fashion set by Hadrian and adopted generally by 
his successors, seems rather to indicate a change in 
the feelings of the people, and their inclination to 
disregard the special distinctions of race in deference 
to ‘viewB more enlightened and genial* 

* 

* Spmiaiij Hadr, S6.; Staltira fuit procera, foma compta^ 
Eexo ad pectin«m capUlo, promiaea barba, ut vulncra qiue lti 
uaturaUa erazit 
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CHAPTER LXVIL 


Early career of tlic emperor Antoninus Elus.—Attitude of tlic Bar- 
'barians,—The walJ of Antoninus in l^rita'm.—riis patcrnnl povf ni- 
tnent nt liorue*—His indui^nec to tlie f'hristinns.—His virturs 
uiid happiness,—of tUe empress Fuustiria.—Early prom lie 
of M. Aurelius.—His testimony to ilie virtues of Antonin ub.— 
Death of Antoninus I'ius, nnd remarks on the choruep r of his 
epoch.—Hcvk'w of the poUtlcal ektneuts of Koniau society,—E 
The populace of the city.—2, The provincials.—Progress of uni* 
formity.—Extension of the franchke.—* Development of the civil 
law,—3. The senutc; its pride, prvtensitma and imliecjhty.—4, 
The preetorians and the leg tons.—Idle final suprenmey uf the 
Euldiers iiicviuble, (a, ir, I3d-LG1, a. 891-914.) 

Tin: acloptcid Bon of HtMlrian was in t!ie mMtiirify of 
liis fifty-st^cond yenr, ■wIksii Ijp wits admitU^lto iislnire 

the reign power. After the fasbioii 
impirorTnm thcn prevalent ill the noblest familios, ho 
combined in his own porsoii tho gontilo 
names of several ancestnrs* His stylo at full lengtli 
had been Titus Aurelius Fulvius Boionius Arrins 
AntoniTiiiB^ which lie now exchanged for that of Titus 
jlillius IfadrianiLs AntoinuuSj to which he added at 
once the titular desiiruiitioii of An*rastiis and f’a'sar, 
find soon after faia accession, as we shall presently 
nottoo, that of Hi us. Tlic name of Aurelius Fulvius 
had been borne by his fatlier and grandfather, both 
of whom had been consuls, and whose family was 
Hpning from Nemausus in Gauh' Ifis mother was 
an Arria, and both an Arrius and a Boionius had 
been among his mSttemal ancestors,* He was 

^ Capitol, 1\ E The emperor wa* born aC Lanuvitun, 

and educated at Loiium, in Etruria, which became hie favourite 
rcstdencc. 

^ Capitol, kc,: “ A vug maternuB Arriua AntoninuB, homo lanctci, 
et qni iNervam mlieratag eeset quod imperaie oapiBAet/' 
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married to an Annia Galeria Faustina^ by whom he 
had had four children,two sons and two daughters; the 
Hons had died young before his advancement, and of 
one of the dauglifers we have no further account. 
Tlie other, however, named Annia h'au&tina, he united 
to the young Aurelius, Tier cousin, whom at >ludrian*s 
instance her father had himself adopted. But of ail 
his names the rnost interesting is that of Antonimis, 
wliich he first introduced tu the distinguished place 
it occupies in Konian annals, the origin of which, 
however, we can trace no further- # Fourteen ern- 
perors passed away before this designation, sauctified 
hy tho noblest associationsj was suffered to disappear 
from the imperial style,' So deep was the impression 
made on the Komaus by the virtues of the t’wo illus¬ 
trious princes, who assumed the sovereignty at the 
death of Hadrian with the acclamations of the senate 
and people, and the loyal oonscnt of the legions. The 
decease indeed of thei3‘ late jealous master was felt 
as a relief hy the nobles in the city. They pretended 
io have trembled for their lives and fortunes during’ 
the pangs of his last illness, and in their zeal to do 
honour to his successor, muttered a refusal to grant 
liim the apotheosis w^hich had hcen hitherto denied 
only to the most hateful of tyrants. Antooiaus 
meanwhile removed the body from Baiae to Rome, 
and entombeil it in the gorgeous mausoleum long 


^ CapitoL m OpUlo Maain, Xi Efiiitivero Piu& primus, Mai'cn; 
smiudiH, Tcrua ti^rtlus, Coinmodus quartus, qnJntiid 
Bcxtus si'ptiniiiK Di^idumeiuts, ooiavtis Anconini 

I'nerc,'’ Thete tight priuccs uni enumerated to show the fuifiJment 
of a certain prediction; but others, such as Fi;ninax, Julian us, 
verus and Mnerinus hiTnsi.dft might be adiledH. Alexander Severus 
thus addrcGscd the emiatc; “Anconinorum nonien. vel jam numcn 
potiiui, quale fuevit^ mcmhiit vestra clenientia.*^ The seuutc replied; 
** Vioijiti vU-isti ertmina: Antoaini nomen oruavisti." Bat 
Alexander persisted in declining the name, as imt belonging to bis 
familj, Tho senate would have called him Magnus, and at last 
forced upon him the tiUo of Augustus, Lampridius in A/cr. Sev. 
j>, 22 a, A. V. 9730 
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He reoeivu 
tbf ■brnftmv 
of FjllB. 


prepared for its reception., When the senators observed 
the respect with which be was disposed to 
treat it, they disnovered another mode of 
flattery, declaring that he had rescued many 
of their order from Hadriau^s death-warrants, and on 
this account, or ae others said, in acknowiedgnient of 
his dutiful affection for liis uawt^rthy parent, decreed 


him the surname of Tins; a aurnarne eagerly repeatetl 
by the gratitude of his countrymen 5 *and destiiiKi to 
become the most distinctive of alt bis appellationsJ 
The opposition to Hadrian’s consecration was now 
withdrawn; his temple rose in due time at Romo, 
and an order of F''la mens was appointed to serve for 
ever at his alt an 

In noble simplicity of character, and dovolion ta 
^ tlie good of the shite tln^y were invited to 

CBrtrrBiid govern, the two Antonine^ ileserved 1o bo 

c Ii^ f'Bc 11 r ^ 

classed together. For three and twenty 
years they sjtt side by side in public, and were 
nominally colleagues in the einpirc : but while the 
cider governed by virtue of his mature age and tried 
abilities, the younger trained himself reverently after 
his parent's example, with assiduoiLs and painfiil self- 
examination. Though vying with one anotlntr in 
their noble qualities'? and the excellence of their ad- 
Tninistration, in their temper and edu cut ion there was 
a marked difference, Aurelius became, by study, 
reflection, and self-exercise, the most consummate 
product of the ancient pliilosophy, while Pius is a 


^ ThQ orij^in of this title is varloQ^ly cxpliiin4;rl; 1. bccAiise Ati(o- 
njnus siip|K>rtQ(i hh infiTm parent in tho i^unaie^ 2. he saved 

certain £cnntora, as mcnOoncit in the tCTkt; 3. hecaii^e of the hmioura 
he cxuirtcil from the nobles for fii^ predecessor j 4- bectiuso he had 
tHk«n fneaifOTes to prevent his suicidej 5. beesmse of the general 
clemency and goodness of bis own character. We may observe that 
the title first appears on the coiiia of Anionirius iminedlHtvly after 
the*death of Hadrian; and that tho festival be instituted iti honour 
f»f Hadrian was speeiajly designuted “ fiaJia.*' Artenjidorus^ writing 
in Greek, calls it tfifffjjfio. Eckhel, Diycir, JVaram. vii. 36, 
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singular instance of an accomplished Roman con* 
tenting himself with the practice of virtue and genu¬ 
ine morality, disregarding the questions of the schoolg. 
From his early ycurs Antoninus had been engaged in 
the active discharge of official duties. Sprung from 
a race of curule magistrates, he had been bred in the 
traditional maiims of official life, and had become 
qualified for distinction himself by long training in 
ihe career of tionours under an able and vigilant 
emperon Thence he had succeeded to the govern¬ 
ment of a province. He had been appointed one of 
tile four cnnsrilars to whom tiie a^immietration of 
Italy was confided, and had finally been raised to the 
prefecture of Asia before Hadrian's experienced eye 
fixed on him, fis the fittest man in the empire to 
lighten hia own Imnlcris, and conduct the machine 
he had put in good working gear by his long labours.* 
Antoninus, however, though himself a simple man of 
business, could respect speculation in others, and 
encouraged his adopU^d son to employ his leisure, 
while yet young, in examining tlie bast^a of wisdom 
and virtue under the ablest teachers. 


Alone of all tlie chiefs of the empire, Antoninus has 
had tlie fortune to escape the animadversion unHiimuni 
of the historian Dion. Reducetl as we are ISiwljjf 
at this period to the meagre epitome of 
Xiphilin, the book which was devoted to the narra¬ 
tive of this reign had perished, save a few brief sen¬ 
tences, even before the time of lb© abbreviator; and 


instead of the harsh and captious commontaiy with 
which Dion reviewed the career of the emperors, we 
liave only the flowing panegyric of Capitolinus, which, 
if devoid of critical sagacity, is free at least from the 
vice of ill-nature. The brief notices of Antoninus 


found elsewhere, as in the abridgments of Victor 
and Eutropius, seem to have been derived from 


^ Anton^ F, H. 
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kindred sources with those of the biographer, while 
the Christian Orosius coi|curfi in tlie nnvuried strain 
of panegyric; for of all the princes of this age 
Antoninus alone was free from the sin of persecution. 
It is a relief indeed from the eliCi^uered tissues of 
splendid virtites and degrading vices, t(j meet once 
at least in the course of onr long review with a ehn- 
racter of unstained goodness, with one arniii faultle??ft, 
as far as wo can traci> him, in act and intention, ami 
yet not wanting in nijmly sense and vigour, 'JYajan 
governed the empire from the camp and the frontiers; 
Hadrian from theprovinct'saud the schools; Anion inns 
devoted himself entirely to Ivoine, and during his 
long r(*ign of nearly a quarter of a century never 
absented himself for a day from the city or its near 
environs* He liad seen that own the peaceftd pro¬ 
gress of the emperor through the provinces, however 
personally frugal, became an occasion of severe ex¬ 
actions.^ JJut the genuine moderation of this ru’ac- 
iLCal S!ige enabled him to iniiintain tbrougliout hiY 
career unbroken harmony between the prince and 
the senate. He made on his accession the customary 
declaration, that none of the order slioiild suffer deatli 
by his sentence; a declaration which pletlged him to 
moderation and economy, that he might not be con¬ 
strained to recruit Iu.h finances by con li scat ion. This 
promise he kept faithfully to the end. We hear 
indeed of more than one conspirator against him; 
hut of tluise Attiliufi was proscribed will tout }\is con- 
eurrence by the senate; Priscianus slew bimself, and 
the emperor forbade inquiry to be made for his 
. iicconiplices. It would bo small Eatisfactioii,lie said, 
to learn by such investigations that he was hated by 
a number of his fellow-citizens/ Oiicc only, in the 

* Capitol Anton. F. 7.t “Gravem esse provincialibue connitotLiDi 
pnneipii etiam nimig pAtci/’ 

® Capitol, Lc,i Victor* Fpit 15. The particulars of tlicsc con- 
^spirncias have not reached utn. Auiliua boro ihc suruAmo of TatiAuu? 
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case of a parricide, he aentenced a noble culprit to 
coufinemeut on a desert island, wLere nature herself 
would, as he said, justly forbid him to exist,^ ^^liile 
however all the public establishments were tnaintalned 
on the most frugal scale, he w'as munificent in his 
gifts and largesKCB. He acquitted the promises of 
Hadriau at his adoption, completed many of his 
predecesHor's buildings, ami remitted the coronary 
goldcspectoil on his accesHioii, to theltalians entirely, 
to the extent of one-half to the provincials,® When 
the treasury, which he received full from Hadrian, 
became at last empty, he replenished it by the sale 
of the imperial furniture,^ 

Eut the reign of three-and-twenty years on which 
tlm piouw Antonine was now entering, was Threoier«d 
not destinml to the enjoyment of unrated 
tranquillity. The troubled state of the 
frontiers was a source of constant anxiety and expense; 
imd even within tiiem some elements of disturbance 
still reijuinid the estiiblishuieiits of the empire to be 
iriaintaincd in full vigour. The Jews, so often quelled 
and ao ruthlessly down-trampled, chafed and iniir- 
inured both in Aehaia and Egypt; the nomades of the 
Atlas ventured again to encroach on the zone of 
cultivation which was only won from the sands by 
constant labour, and secured by an armed occupation- 
The Dacians did not quietly resign themselves to the 
yoke; and tlje Alimi, a name which bad recently 
becoffie formidable, were ever prowling along the 
bank of the Ister, or in front- of Trajan^s ramparts, 
watching an opportunity of bursting into Mcesia, 
Of the operations conducted against tliese various 
enemies no accounts have been transmitted to us- 
Incessant and harassing as the warfare may have 

or Attiaxiits; from which we may conjecture that he was cotmeoted 
with lladridii's guardian, and ilitiefore hiuiself a relative of the late 
nilcrr 

* Capitol ^n(on. P. e. 8. Capitol c. 4. ’ Capitol, c. 7. 
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been, it led to no triumphs, and probably to no de¬ 
cisive victories* The mild and peaceful prince, who 


proclaimed that it was better to save a single citizen 
than to slay a thousand enemiee, followed perhaps 
the example of his predecessors in purchasing tlie 

*Th viii of forbearance of the invaders** In Britain, 
Anjjinioij.^ however, we leam that t!ic prefect, Ijollius 
ciyrteond Urbicus* afl CF chastisiiiff a revolt of the 
Brigadtes, carried his arms beyond the fron¬ 
tier, and completed the defences of Agricola witli a 
continuous rampart of earth from the Clyde to the 
Forth,^ Tile Itoman occupation was now definitively 
extended to the upper isthmus, while its outworks 
were pushed perhaps in some directions still further* 
The district between tlie walls of Hadrian and Anto¬ 


ninus wiirt rapidly tilled wdtb monuments of southem 
civilization, I'he spirit of colouizatioTi and enter¬ 
prise seems, at lejLSt in this quarter, to liave been as 
active now as at any previous period. But the reason 
why, wherever the limits of Uoriian power extended, 
the subjects of Romo continually advanced a little 
further, is to be found in the ardent desire of the 
provincials to escape from the pressure of their local 
burdens, without placing themselves beyond reach 
of assistance, or cutting off the lieans of a timely 
retreat,® 


* This sc^ntlment, it w'as aflcribed Ut &nc of the Sripioe, hut 

it iJoqs not appeiir on wlint aiUhodr.y, Capiu>l, P, 9.: “ Ut 

Scipionis scrttcn:th].m frcqacntimt, qua ilte illcebaCf malic sc tnatmt 
civem scrvarc qtmm miUu ht>^tca occidijru*" 

* The coins of AtLioiiinus heat Imp. IL in the rear 139; nnd this 
title WHS prohabJy rissunicd ibr some succcssuti over the 

Clinctm in arm, Hu ivas one of the few empt'ron# down to this 
period who never celehrated a triumph. Victor^ CePS. 15.: Nisi forlu 
triamphoriim expertem socordim vUletuT; quod lon^^c seens est.^’ 

* The ichncq'raphy of the wall of Amoniniia is di'iineatcd and 

described *m Stuart's CaUdonia Jlomana, and ihe few in^riptionfi 
collected. The remains are far less than those of tho tower isthnititi, 
mil have suffered consid<!Ta.bly since the time of Hoys survey. The 
pqirtiott beet prej^erved is about a mile in near Poimirth, 

where the rampart has been protected by a plantation, 1 presuhio 
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On the whole the historians describe the external 
policy of Antoninus as singpilarly successfuL ^ 
The authority of the empire was raised to 
its highest pitch, and acknowledged by the 
most distant nations. Home, under the most peace¬ 
ful of her princes, imposed a king upon the Lazi, who 
dwelt (jcyond the Pha&is, She withheld the Parthiiin 
sultiin from attacking Armenia by the terror of a 
proclamation alone, while she refused to restore the 
ctdebrated throne captured by TrajaUj and so often 
redemandedJ Slie determined the quarrel? of various 
Eastern rulers with their rivals or subjects* She ap¬ 
peased the differences between Greeks and Scythians 
on the shores of the Cimmerian peninsula, and on the 
banks of the great Sarmatian rivers, Appiun declarer 
that he had seen nt this time at Rome tlie envoys of 
barbarian tribes, who had offered to place themselves 
under the yoke of tlie mighty conquerors, but whose 
allegiance had been quietly declined.^ While the 
counsel of Augustus, not to extend the limits of the 
empire, sank deeper than ever into tlie minda of 
statesmeti, the tendency of the vast body to attract 
smaller bodies to itself was still in force, and required 
stedfast sclf-con^ol to resist it* The reign of An- 
foninus gave rise ro more than one signal monument 
of the size and unity of the empire in its greatest 
permanent extension* The great work of Claudius 
Ptolemseus, if founded on the principles of Hip- 


thnt Falkirk, which stamlfi £>it the line, is the church the P/alx or 
There ie t-aid to be tjo vc.stige of a stone rumfiart. From the 
nhsence of Ititcr ui^cripdons, iho defence of the wulJ weiui to have 
been relinquished at an curljr period, but coins have been found 
ah>ug it of the date of Diocletiao and Cunscantine. 

* Capit^d* Antan, P, 9* Un ft medal of Autoninns Pins we And 
the legend : ** Hex Armouis datns,'^ but to the event itself we have 
no other clue. Another has ; ** Hex Quadis datus*** Stnyth^ Homan 
MedaiSf p* 119* 

* AppUn,PrMfwi* c. 7. Comp* Victor^ Epit 15*: "Quin etiam 
Indi, Bftctriani, Hjrcani legfttoa miserc, justitJii tauti imperatoriu 
coTJiperta.’’ 
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parchup, Eratosthenes, and MarinuG, deserved, from 
its extensive observations and eysteniatic arraii^^eirient, 


to become the standard work on mat bom at i cal ireo- 
grapby,' The Itinerary, designated by the nanje of 
Antoninus, describes the course of tljo highways, and 
the distances every station, from tlie Wall of 
liadriaii to the Cataracts of the Nile®; while the 
Periphts of the Enxino, anti that of the ErylhraMn 
Sea, ascribed to Arrian, shoiv the lelafions of Eoman 
commerce and navigation with coasts and cohinicft 
even beyond the limils of Rninuii Rovereignty. 

The list of tlio emperors is not w'anting in names 
of men who deserved wdl uf uiunkiud for 

I^ftCcrtiAl , \ t \ 1 1* 

BMvprrinientoT tliojir ijcncvolejice and wistloin: we can nis- 

jrV II ttlH-l nU^a j1* * i* "i * 

cern, porJiup^^, tuking a wider view nt tfieir 
]>olit‘y than was possible for (lieir eoiitemporaries, in- 
dicatiinis among them of a genuine love of ciemcncy 


and justice, wliich tlieir historians have failed to 
notice. But the consent of antiquity plainly dechires 
tljat AutoniniLs was the first, and. Having his colleague 
and successor Aurelius, tlie cmly one of tbein who 
devoted himself to the task of govenunent with a 


single view to the happiness of his people^ Throiigdi- 
out the meagre notices of his eart^w which alone re¬ 
main to us, we discover no truce ufE selHsh thought 
or passion, none of carelessness or precijubition, none 
of pride or even of pardunahle vanity. Every slop, 
every act, stsoms to have hL^eii weighed by a good 
heart carefully directed to a defioite end* - It had 


^ The latitudes atid lougUudcs of MsfiDUH of Tyre Trere 4|]aptcil 
to a plane projection of tho carthV surfuc^j. rtoUmy applied ihera to 
the sphere* • 

^ The “ Itinertrium AiUonlni" mny be so called from Antoninus 
Pius, from his suece&^or Aun-liue Antoiiiiius, tir from Arttoninus 
Cariicalla. The work undei went, no doubt, in any rc^ivioiis at d li¬ 
ferent epocbfl, Thut on which our editione aife founded seems to have 
been ai late as Dioclctiati* See Ittfter. Aufon** cd, Purthcy: prsf* 
p. vL The Itinerary of Jeruialcm is d«ubtks6 a inter work, though 
compiled from ancient aources* 
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liccn said in praise of Augustus, that he was the 
Pai<^rrfa7iiili<.is of tlie whole empire: but the head of 
a Korn an faiinly was at best a beneficent despot, 
standing ahiof, iii Jiaughty dignity, from the caresses 
of i\ife and children, and exacting obedience from 
their fear rather than their affection ; while among 
his slaves lie was a tyrant, self-willed alike in kind¬ 
ness and in cruelty. Antoninus was the father of his 
subjects in a different sense.' The time had come 
when, botli in tJio stat^ and in the family, the sense 
mut nai rights and obligations made itself felt. The 
rule of an Antonine over Komans and provincials, 
froedinen and slaves, could he leas unequal and 
imrtial than that of an Augustus, botli from the 
nearer approach (d all classes to equality, and from 
tlie higher elevatu^n of the emperor aljove all. For¬ 
merly it was the greatest praise of a just ruler that 
he contrcdled iho injustice of his officers, and re¬ 
pressed their wanton exactions. Now the procuratoi's 
of the fisctifl could be specially directed to exercise 
rnoderntion in extoifiiig even their legitimate dues, 
to spare the needy, to indulge tho unfortunate \ and 
they were required to render strict account of their 
proceedings. Every complaint against the powerful 
found ready attefetion. The informers who lived by 
deiumncing defaulters to the treasury, a class whom 
St had once hecn nccetiaarj to foster, could now be 
firmly repressed; the revenues ivere to be collected 
fairly aud openly, or not collected at all. ■ Antoninus 
took no pleasure in gain derived from the sufferings 
of his peo]>lft. The salaries of idle and inefficient 
officers were reduced, while by allowing good gover¬ 
nors to remaiu many years in their posts, he abated 
at least the first access of their cupidity.® But An- 
bjninus sought to acquaint himself with the condition 

* Vif^tor, £piL 15. r “ Qiwe iacredibili diljgentia ad ipeciem optimi 
catris familiae exsequebatur,^' 

* CapitoL Anton* P* 5. 
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and resources of aU liis subjects, and mastered the 
iotricacies of fiscal science, as then understood * His 
judicious economy mig-ht give oifenco to some who 
could not appreciate its rare merit, and hence arose 
perhaps the only invidious epithet that was ever ap* 
plied to him.' Once for all, on attaining the sovereign 
power he set a noble example of disinterestedness in 
surrendering his private fortune to the nses of the 
state.^ 


Hti (ptinift- 
centfc* build 
Infi thd 


Simple, however, and moderate as Antoninus 
showed himself in his personal tastes, the 
splendi>ur of tlie imperial authority suffered 
no diminution in his hands. His largesses 
to the people, and bis shows in the circus, fully 
maintained the scale of magnificence to which they 
had been raised by the rivalry of previous sovereigns. 

The secular games with which he celebrated 
the nine-hundredth auniversary'of the city 
were worthy of the solemn occasiom^ Antonin us 

continued to adorn Kome, ,Tq him are due tlic 


A. D. 147. 
MM. 


completion of H^rian^a mauadieum, and the erection 
of a graceful coJumn, though inferior iu height io 
Trajan’s or to that raised aflerwaj^ds by Aureliiia; ho 
is believed to have built also the ampliithcatre at 
Nisraes and the aqueduct of the Pont-du-Gard, the 
noblest monument of Roman grandeur beyond the 
Alps.* He extended and improved the Academic 
aystem, the most marked characteristic of the Flavian 
sidmiiiistration, with the feeling, not of a pedant, but 


* ijphll[n (Diont Jxx. 3,) My$ lie was called or pea- 

flplittcr (comp. Zonar. xii, 1*), rcft^rriDg* probabljr^ to the raillerj of 
SiLenus in JuLiiin^B Cmsara.” 

^ 8 . 

* Vieior* ]£.: ‘‘Cclebrato magnifice urbis nongenteslmo.’* 

fiiller but not a complete Hit of these structures is giren hy 
CatftollDua, G. 8. The column ii interesting from the sculpture 00 
the ease, vhich represents cho apotheosis ol^Dtoniniu and Faustina. 
The emperor, leact^d between the wings of his Genius; or of his own 
soul, ascends to heaven, preserving the unruffled composure which 
dbtingait^hed him upon earth. ' . 
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of a liberal and accomplished gentleman,' His long 
and tranquil reign was farther illustrated by the pro¬ 
gress of legal sciencBj Antoninus being himself active 
in dispensing justice, and gathering about Lira many 
expert jurisconsults, among whom the names of 
TJmmidius Verna, Salvius Valens, Volusius Montuuus, 
TJipius MarcelluH, and Javolenus are specially re¬ 
corded- The contributions of this emperor to the 
imperial code are known to ua in two or three in¬ 
stances only, all marked by their leaning to principles 
of oquity and humanity. In wisdom, in science, and 
in temper he equally deserved to be designated the 
Numa of ibnperial Kome,® But the great 
merit of this paternal ruler was the activity 
with which he interposed for the protection 
of the Cbristiaui, The proclamations he addressed 
to the Jjarissaeahs, the Tbessalonians, the Atljenians, 
and to the Groeks generally, are specially mentioned, 
in which he prOclaiiued and guarded the indulgence 
already nominaHy accorded to the believers by Trajan 
and Hadrian.^ 


^ Antofittius composed hie own baran^nes, which was not, it seems, 
the ease with all his predeceasors. Several of ihej$c were sull eataiit, 
in the time of his bioj^rapher, Caplt<d. Anion. P. IL 

* Capitol. Anton, Victor^ EpiL 16»; Euitop, J^reviar. vtiL B.; 

Dioti, Ixx, h.; 6 ^Ai^wrivoT ^picrros kceI 

icatA tiJt SfioiSrrporov &(tos wapaSd^hftr&Oit HaSdnp 

TpaToi^T rapwwXiicios. 

• li|u6eb. Hist jEcct Sv* IS. S6*; Dion, Ixjt. 3» We may per¬ 
haps connect these addresoetf tp the Grcclatt etmimunkles with the 
Jewish disturbances in that quarter. The Jews hillowod, no doubts 
their old habit of attacking the Christians, and throwing the blame of 
the disorders un them. Antuninus enforced the rule that inquisition 
should not be made into Christian tenets. Ores. vU. 14.: Judinas 
philosophuB'll brum pro Chriatiana^religlone compositnm Antbnino 
tradidit, beoignutnque eum er]pa OlmstiaTios feciL*' Nevertheless 
Antoninus was not indifferent, like Hadrian, to the religion of the 
state. An caiNtiii^ inscription celebrates bis regard for the estab^ 
lished ceremoniah Opted maximoque principi, ei enm samma 
beiiignitate justiesimo, oo inngnem erga c^remonias pnhllcaa curam 
ftc reJigionem.^ Eckhclt Doett^ I^vom, vii. £9. The corns of Anto¬ 
ninus abound in Tt^msKk* to the oldest Roman mTthologj. 
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If we turn to the private character of this estimable 
Rin^uiij ruler, we find it marked with a dignified. 

tendernegP which is interesting ag a token 
of the period. The harshnL’sg of the KO' 


mans in their public transactions, and the rigid 
sternness wdtii which they acted in political life, are 
strangely contrasted," tliroiighout their history, with 
the features of gentleness and kindness which meet 
iis in their private bejihvioun But at no period was 
this contrast more marked thiiu ''tmder the early em¬ 
perors, and no portion of their literature exhibits so 
many traits of domestic goodness aa that wdiich be¬ 
longed to the age of Nero and I>ondtian,H^d embra^ 
the pages of Seneca and the ynungOT Pliny, At last 


the quality of fermiiinc gentleness which underlay 
the rough exterior of inuny a Komaii warrior, which 


gleams on the surface in Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, 
and may be descried ben eat the rougher lineaments 
of Jjucan and Porsius, Quintilian Juvenal, which 
lurks under tilc grim reserve even cJ^facitus, and the 
ill-veiled melancholy of Statius and Martial, ia raised 
te the throne of the world in the per^n of Antonine the 
Pious. The characteristic pf this prEhce is 

cheerfulness,;' Dj^btlcss b^Sjjtvould have l^en less at 
ease had he boeti luore rf at philosopher. But hie 
happy temperament eeerns to have (tempted him 
frotja the ^uiinful qiiesdonin^wliich beaefr the naen 
of Ilia titiio who thought fts deeply as they felt. He 
wa^ content with the poKqf ofr hia'*^poch/content 
with its^ society, contient with ||tB reUgion'; MS 
satisfied with the present, not anxious aborifrt-jie 
future j while the goodness of his'^heftffr ^d' his 
natuial rectitude withheld' him from the selnah in¬ 


dulgences -which leave a sting behind them, H-e 
po$seipsed the principles of the Epicumfo with the 
practice*of,the Stoic; aadyto unioir^ijonatitiiteB 
perb^s I^^Tairest compoun^fiat Heathet^sm could 
Antoninus was apparenfAy the ha^t^ man 
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of whom lieathen }ii§tory makes mention; and I can 
well believe that he practically effected more good 
than any other. 


The attainment of power had wrought a marked 
' change in almost ail tlie earlier CsHBare; in ^ ^ 

some for the better, but generally for the 
worse. In Antoninus it made no chaiTge at mm in 
all. Such as he had heen^ lijnd, modest, 
and dignified, as a senator, sueli he ^continued to be 
as emperor. He bore himself in all respects towaa'ds 
his inferiors sib he hud forfnerly wished bis superiors 
to bear themselves towards him. If he demanded an 


appointment orof^er advantage for a, friend, he never 
allowed himself to dispense with the forms of law 
and custom. With bis associates he lived, on the 


same terms as ever* Ho assembled thefh at his table. 


at presented himself at theirs, and rej ijiced eapeciaily 
in "their company at the genial ceremonies of the 
vintage* He stooped easily, say his biographers, from 
the imperial summit to tlie level of civil life*, and 
cheerfully endured the raillery cujrent in the polite 


circles ^of the city,^ Preceding emperorsj indeed, had 
mixe<{ on^equal terms with their nobles; Antoninus 
was patient with the pojliilacej and treated their ill* 
temper with forbearance. On the occasion of a dearth 
in the city, the people assailed him with stones; but 
he only applied hiinsel^the more assiduously to supply 
their ^wante, and' studied to explain t6 them, the 
measures'he hid adopted" in their behalf* When 
prefec£*^of Asia,^he had once resorted to the splendid 
dwelling of Polemon the wealthy sophistj* Theown^ 
was On his return be was^ offended, auch 

was his arrogance, at thd freedom" taken by the 
governor, and insisted on his great but Unlpid^n 
guest vacating his apartmentSj and going forth! at 

' Capitol Antm. P. S.t Imperatwfiom faatiEium «d aamoito 
cmlUfltera dtdu)tk|“‘ arid adds, "tiade plaa dreTit."' Comp* thv 
rniacdotn of OmuUufi, c. li* 


TOIh Till* 


T 
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midnight to seek another lodging* rolomon was a 
fsivonrite witli Ha<lrian, and the etiiperfir, though 
vexed perhaps at his impertioemv, was anxious to 
protect him after his awn deatli from Ihc conse- 
qnences a quarrel with his future bovereign, Ac- 
eordingly, he inserted In his will a statement that his 
choice of Antohiims had been actually made at the 
sophist’s suggestion. Antoninus could not he deceived 
by this device ; nevertheless he acted as if he believed 
itf and heaped his favours on the fortunate Polemon* 
When at last the sophist presented hiinsclf at ItomCj 
the new emperor commanded that he siiould he ac¬ 
commodated with lodgings, insisting archly that no 
one should venture to remove him* An actor com- 
plained,^oon aftcrvRrdSjthat Polemon, wiicn presiding 
at the Olympic games, hail once driven him off the 
stage* At what hour/ demanded Antoninus* At 
midday. Ah, replied he, he eJrpdled me from hie 
ho086 at midaighL^ 

In *the absence of public memorials, the whole 

itfa intew^et of this epoch must centre the 
i4Aat»ah,m. j^^id family of the prince. Nor shall 

we regret to rest for a moment on the character of 
one 60 blameless and attractive, and to picture to 
ourselves tlie master of the Koiuan world in the 
bosom of his private connexions. Antoninus resided, 
as we have seen, wliolly in Rome or hU neighbouring 
villas, of which Lorinnx on tlie Efttusqan coast, and 
Lanuvium* his own birthplace, among the Alban hills, 
seem to have been his favourites- His mode of life 
was simple ah 4 ahst^fmious; his robe was woven by 
the ^handmaids of his consort* But Faustina 
was unfortunately no Lucretia, and the vices oT this 
liowtiotts woman kLfuse<l perhaps the' only drop of 
galkin the of her husband. Yet Antoninus did* 

npt allow himself to resent, or appear even to notice 

' * 

* Fliiloit, Vit, 35* 
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tbe firandal she brought on an establishnient of 
antique severity,' Fainitina was the sister jjmnvctu 
of ^liu‘=i VornSj and bad been married to SriSFiiS 
Antoninus before lus adoption. This adop- 
tion, indeed, he may liave at least partly owed to 
tlie aflV^^tion Hadrian naturally bore to the sister of 
bis lost favourite; and it was the consciouencss, per- 
liaps, cd this obligation that induced the injured 
busband to wink at her irregularities. On assuming' 
file purple, ho obtained for her the title of Augusta; 
ho gaye the nanoe of Faustinian to the endowments 
lie made for tlio support of female orphans; and on 
her death, which happened in 141, only i,„d«thiind 
three years after his acceF^sion, he raised a 
Icmplti in her honour, the remains of which, 
bearing his own name conjointly with hers, still form 
a striking object in the Komanforum,® Ctameswere 
(celebrated in honour of her apotheosis, and her image 
was borne am png tliose of the nationaj divinitiee. 
Tl le coinage on which her name is perpetuated is 
still unusually abundant^ and is generally racked 
w'ith devices asserting lior ettTnal godhead. After 
tbe decease of^iis children’s mother^ Antoninus re¬ 
frained from introducing another mtitrou into his 
bouse on the footing of legitimate niarriage, and 
contented himself, after the fashion of the most dis¬ 
creet and dignified Homans, ^vith the inferior union 
known to their jurisprudence by tho now degraded 
title of concubinage,^ 

* CapitoL Ajiton, K 3.; **Do hixjwM tt|cor«s mmltii'dicta tniit oV 
nimiam lib«[tat«m et rirctidi qaaa ilie doIoTo 

eompresBjU'* > ' ' 

’ The inscription recordinpr the nanies of the entp^ror and empreifM 
is stilt kgibk: *^Divo Antonmo et Ditib ^usttnie cx S. 0/* 
toL j^firoit. F. S. j I* Terrio atino tmpeni siA FAusImam ttxo^ftn Mr- 
didit, qiitt a senatu consecrata est, delatis circensi^ns ntqa« tmpOr** 
‘ • The regard of Antoninus for the unworthy Fauilina ii ftmhpr 
attested by an ^xpro^eion a letter the "^rheitoricaiMi Franto: 
“ MuUem mehercula cum ilia qapm «ine UJa In 3Pa)*t1o virere.^ 

FroucoD. EpUt t 3. ", 
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Both thcfions of Atitoiiiima and Faustina soem, f 
has been sfiid^ to have died before Jladrian’R decent 
On their pArent'a adoptionn^ it had bci‘n arran^r 
that liia daughter, the younger Funslina, sliould I 
MtT+insor betrothed to CoumuidiL!! VerijH, the chi) 
■whom he was reijuired hiTUstdf to adopt to¬ 
gether with iL Aurelius, wliile Aurelius was 
to take in luarnnge a daughter of tlie elder Verus* 
But the younger Verus wjis Imt seven years of age^, 
wdiile Aurelius had attained to sevcmiecu. The eha- 
racter of the one was us yet at least undetmniftefl, 
while the other had already given excellent pro- 
luise, and daily advancing in every virtue*^ 
Accordingly, Anloiiiuus, making the innnature age 
of VeruH his excuse, did not hesitate wo far to violate 
Hadrian’s inteLiti<iiis as to give Faustina to AuredJus- 
The union was snleniuized, l>ut nc^t yKn-hapfe without 
some years’ interval; for tlie birtlis from this marriage, 
of which tliere were several, date from a somewhat 
later period. 

5Ii?anwhilo the young Ca^sars grew upto manho(»d, 
^^d the paternal care of Antoninus was not 
unreiwanled with regard to,either, Venis 
AntooihLiL ligjjt impressible charaettjr, e^L^ily 

moulded to good or evil, and though ho exhibits 1 
none of the qualities'demauded of a ruler, he seems 
at Jleaflt to have shown as yet no pronenoiiH to vice* 
But AureliiLs, on the other hand, fulfilled with advan¬ 
cing years every hope and wish the foudert^aiid wisest 
of parenhf oohld Uava chunshod' engage in all the 

atWetic and martial exercises which batted a yo^th 

* Tha opinion Hatlfitiit already formed of In* simpiicity ind in- 
< 4 gn;y m inerked by tlie it|ipcUat]oa of Vcrbuctiiuij of 

VeAs, Wtiie)} be pUyluLly be&towod upon him. CftpjtoL in M, Anf<fjt. 
Phi)0Ofih L It miuit bi remeiiibeniil thiit tlie young Aun^liUH boro 
jtjwnhe Dflm^of Vririie, The biographer di!»unguhhci] the two An-i 
^plnei by tbo of and “Philo^ophtis,'^^ Otlii^r writer'^ 

generally'designate the eeron# by --r ^ 

or bj h& pr^pbmen “ Maroue.*’ 
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of family; but his own tcmperj and Rtilt more perhaps 
some vvf-aknesH of constitution and lack of animal 
s])iritR, disposed him by preference to studji* To 
.ihe cares of public ajchninietration he devoted liis 
patient attimlion ; but his t[cart was in the libraries 
of ancient v\isd<trn, or with its best living expositors; 
fur these he n‘served the hours borrowed from sleep or 
rccn^ation; mul tliroiighont his fether^s reign, he never, 
it is said, was lonipted to <|int liis closet ut Komebut 
fur two niglits.® The time was coming when the 
]iale fc'tndeni of the I'alntine would be required to 
]K\^h hiw <layR in the saddle and liis nights under can¬ 
vass oii Iho wildest frontiers nf thefttnpire ; but how- 
evcrdll his traming might be adapted to liarden his 
frame against fatigue and inclement seasons, ^the 
TeHsoiiB of patience and endmaneo he learned from 
hia marters, imbibcKl by a congenial spirit#^uffictHl to 
fortify him in the careei' to which duty called htm* 
Diaposed by his own loving temper to reverence pa¬ 
rental authority, he was animated by the approbation 
of a father wliom he could justly admire* When, 
ni.ujy years after his accession to coniplete sovc- 
jeigiify, he reviewed in an adtlress to his conscience, 
Ids own ]irindples and conduct, he could refer them 
with ailcction and gratitude to that model of all 


' Both tho Cffinr^ fioem to hn^c lia^l similar iKivAnta^aa of ctkica- 
tjoii, TIiP iiameii of tlioir TiTimproi:s U-neber^ »re cnrHUUy recotderf, 
nr Atiri'lhia it ia snid; ^ Uaub i!4t ad ptimA okiiimta 

Ibiptmiimre litemtorCf ct tjvmtTio iDUbko Artdrose, 

qiiibus omiiLbus^ ut disciautEronliu^, 
detdlit# Usus prictrrca pjinmmiitkis, &c. * . , uhua 
oratgribuj^ &c» * » * tisus ett ftiam OoniAiodo moshtto ♦ . , CSt i 


it ijivcTi, Ver. 2, t 

“ CapitoL A/. Anton. Fhih % It was njofttjoiiod &A a of Ms 
devotion to pliilosopliVt be nuended the acliob) df tlia tcacbcr 
Apollonius even after jjia rtcvation'to Uic purple* ^ 


K A|ki11ojjo Clndeeduino,Stoko phi^oj»opbo-,. * Attdiv^i rt ScxtTUfi 
Clncrom^^mem^ Bbaa rein ncpoteiUf Ac. j^tuiliiit iuri dndic^ns, 

. , . frcqiiciimviL el dccliitiii'rorum Bubohs,*'&c- CnpiU^l. 

Phd. % C, Ol the teueberH of Veruif a h^l in^iirly os lonfe and vatioHS 
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human excellence. Though himj^elf an ardent lover 
of speculative philosophy, he had wisely sought a 
practical director in the conduct of affairs, and he 
seems to acknowledge that the virtues of Antoninus . 
had served hkn better than even the doctrines of 


Zeao. After enumeraling his special obligations to 
his ancestors, his friends, and his instructors, for 
their good advice or precious examples, lie concludes 
with an encomium on his imperial parent, on which, 
lingering aa we fondly do over this lirigfitcftt type of 
heathen, excellence, wo shall willingly dwell yet 


ntt (jr«rip- another moment;— hiviy faiher 1 not iced 

of iruiniurs and firmn^^ of re- 
itLiiv. solution^ eoniemj^i of min imhtsin^ 

in husiness^ accessibility to all who had cffunsei to 


(five on public matters, au7 care in alloum^ny hj 
eve^'^fone his due share of cousaieroihm, He knew 
when to relax, as wdl as when to h(b<Hir; hetauffhf 
me to forbeitr from bicentlous iudulyences; to cou* 
duct mysdf as an equal amonfj equals; to lay on 
my friends no burden of servility; neither chan^ 
gin^ ihmn capriciously^ iwr passivnaidy addiciing 
myself to any. ^ JProm him I leaimt to acquiesce in 
every fortune, and bear myself calmly and serenely; 
to exercise foresight in j>ubUc affaws, and not to be 
above examhdng the emallest maltf^'s; to rise supe^ 
Hor to vulgar acclamaf loTLs^ and despise vulgar re- 
prel^nsion; to ukfvskip the got^ls without suq^erstiUon, 
and serve manJdnd without ambitwi: in all things 
to be sober and stet^ast, not l&l away by idle 
ties ; to be content ^mth liHfle, enjmjing in TnoderatUm 
tkeicemfo^is withimr my reach, but never repmtnfjf at 
their essence. Moreover, from hirn J learnt io he 
no aophistif mo schoolman, no mere dreamimj book- 
gi'tynni hut apt, active, practical, and a man of (hr 
U'orW; yet, at the same time, to give due honour to 
tniephUosophets'; to be neat i/n person, cheerful in 
dem^mour^regula/r in ex^ciseiand thus to rid my- 
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self of Hie of medicine and physidam* Again^ 
to con^djc idihoui a gncdge their pre-eminence to ail 
who sped-ally in legal or any other knowledge; 
to act in all thinf/s after the usage of our ance&toi's^ 
yet vrithout pedantry, . , * . Xfy father wm ever 
prudent mid moderate; he neither indulged in 
private buildhigB, nor in exceseive large^ses^ err ex- 
traviigani shows to the people. He lookeit to his 
duly only^ not io the opinion that raight be formed 
of hm> lie was temperate in the u%e of baths^ 
modest in dress^ intliffenynl io the beauty of his 
slaves and furnitnre. Such, I say, was iJte whole 
character <f his life and manners: rwihmg harsh^ 
not king excessive, nothing rude, nothing tvhich be¬ 
tokened roughness andvlohw^^ It might he said of 
him, as of Socrates, that he could l>oth abstain from 
and enjoij ike ihings which men in general can 
neither abstain from at ail, ^tar evjoy without excess,^ 
Such is the portrait of this paragon of Immaaity, 
drawn by one who knew ]iiin, and drawn^ 
as it appears, wiUjout exaggeration. The a^uhu 
testimony of Aurelius may well be credited, 
eonhrmed as it is by the concurrent voice of Xiphilin, 
Orosius, Victor, and Capitolinas* These moral excel* 
ienqes were set oflF by a noble figure and espressioTi: 
the nutnerous busts and medals of Antoninus agree 
in reprosenting him as one of the finest in personal 
appearance of tlie whole line of Cae&ira.^ Koine en* 
joyed the blessing of his a^inistration fdV the long 
}»eriod of twenty-three years, and at tfie ripe age of 
sevcnty*four he was carried off at Loriiitn by gastric 
fever*^ Feeling his end approachiug, be confirmed 

^ M. AurcI-Cowim^RiarwruiK, i 16 , Thcprofxjr tid(S ot tins volntno 
^'hich I thufi de>ii^na,te for coiivenieiii't% imj whicli'is mmetknes 
cited as Meditationes^ or dt Vila Sud, u tuv fli iavr^r: “ An Addre^ji 
to Himself." 

® Victor, !5.: *‘VuUu Ecreno et pulcro, proberus tpeaibra, 
d reenter VididuEj," 

‘ Atuonintie Pina was asboemted ia tbe empire FeU 133: he sue- 
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in tlie presence of his chief officers the clioice he had 
made of Aurelius for bis snccessor. To this object 
of love and hope he recommended the care of his 
dau|rhtGr and of the state; then^ diveBtin^ himself of 
the ensi^s of sovereigntj, he commanded the golden 
image of Foi tvmc vhich the emperora set up in their 
inner chamt)cr, to ho transported to tlic apartiTicnt of 
Ills designated heir< In the delirium which followed^ 
the good old man was heard tti mutter about the 

niicompoiurt welfare of the refjiildic; and in the niomenls 
imjiibLh. yl" j-etiirning sense which preceded his de¬ 
cease, g5ive to the tribune of his guard the watch¬ 
word 

This anecdote indeed may well have teen the in- 
Th** vontion of a later period, so aptly does it. 
Auumiuat correspond not only with the traditional 
character of the man to v^liom it isasenhed, 
but with tlie temper of ilte opocli itself, which in 
the eyes of succeeding generatitms he represented*' 
Equanimity of mind, <‘omposure of demeanour, were 
the distinguishing traits of the good Anloniuiis; and 
they seem to have heen the result of his wcll-habiuml 
nature, rather than the product of education and 
reflection*^ As regards t]ie period also winch ho 
illustrated by his virtues, there now occurs a pause 

cecflcd to Hadnan July 10.and died M«rcli 7,161; accordm;;ly 
he mgiicd from tbu ilate twOTity-tlii'oe yr^rs uiiU uiHiut oii« 
tiKJiHki, from the scmud, twt;iity-iwa years nni\ nearly motith!!, 

lliii age was 7% ycara, S months, 16 tliiys, Clinton, FasL Ifom. ami. 
IGl j but the stiitemtni.s of our nuthoruksdo iioi exactiy correspond 
with 011 C another* 

^ Capitol. Anton. P. 12 ; Af. Anton. Phfiox. 7* ^ 

® Tbus similar Htories of the last words of later cttiperort, the 
'■ labo'remus " of Severufl, the ^ militemuiiof rertinax, seem to have 
a mythic Ki|rni5canre, 

“ Victor, Cm. I5,r Adco leqaalis, probisque moribus, uli plane 
tlocQcriU ncque jugi pace, ac lorigo oiio absoluti itigeuia corrumpt" 
The solemnity of hie consecration scenM to havfli callcil forth a 
i:enume enthublusm* Capitol, AnUm. F* iu An.; aenatn dtv^useet 
appeUntus cunctis certatim adnitcntibus, cum omnes ejus pictatcni, 
cieulQntianip ingeiiium, sanctimoniam Uudarent,^' 
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in the life of the Roman people, from the moment¬ 
ary c-quili hr ium of conflicting foreeji. Tlie turbulent 
career of lioinan affairs may be likened to the gtreain 
beginning tts a mountain torrent in constant uproar 
inul irritation, gnidTially gaining the compact energy 
of a river, majestic in it? collected force, but ready 
Ut boil into fury if impeded by a sudden obstacle, 
’Widening at last and deepening inf^ a placid lake, in 
which the eye can scarce detect the direction tlie 
I'urrenL Rut tlie mightiest rivers, after expanding 
into such inland sejis, are sometimes again abruptly 
<raitoned by encroaching cliffs and ledges, and 
tlieir languid serenity, so much admired and trusted, 
proves only the torrcTiCti dillnf^s ere it da^h below. 
So it was witli the empire of tlie Caesars, The reign 
of the elder Antonine was like the Eric of the great 
St. Lawrence; ^nd when liis successor received the 


fatal sceptre, tlie iitful sfream was alreally rushing 
with resistless though yet unruffled rapidity to the 
verge of the Niagara, in ’which its repose and dignity 
were to be engulfedJ 

, To this extretue verge I am about to lead the reader 


before I commit Jiim to the care of a firmer 

, » 1 » 1 I j 1 Rfvifiw [if 

and more expenenmt gui Jc, wlio may teach 
liim to took into the abyss witho’ut dismay 

1 *. Dili iKtiLxi. 

nr dizziness. Rut hetoTo cominencing my 
tinal chapter I will ask Mm to pause for a moment with 
me, and review rapidly tlie chief elements of political 
society at tAiis ovenriul epoch, 

L The world could not- bo governed by the local 
municipality of an Italian city. Dimly } TJie popu- 

I ir •' t V ] ■ EpJ 

conscious of the necessity of unfolding wider 
yirinciples, Augustus had invented his abortive 


^ Thua Stfitiiis^Ua describes a patifc In the career of the 'dieadlong 

Aniu,” Spiv, i, 3. ^D; 

“ Ipse Anicti (miranda fides)^ mfraquo sapdrqnc 
Saxcu^ hic tiimiilam rahit^m KpumosnqMo potjit 
Murmiim; ceu placidS: veritus turharc Wiipisci 
Pierioeijue dies^ ei habeutes cnrmiaa 
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Bchenje for the representation of mare remote coin- 
muuitics- The failure of this fechle attempt to 
invigorate the popular assembly w:is followed by the 
auppressiou of the assembly itself under Tiberius, 
The ti'ifling part henceforth ooneeded to the people 
in ratifying the Icgialatbm of tlieir rulers hardly do- 
serves consuieration* The real value of the iirhau 
suffrage had lain in the importmicc it gave the electors 
in the eyes of candidates ; and for this and tlic sub¬ 
stantial advantages it secured them, the plebeian Imd 
accepted the toils and risks of military service. But 
from the moment when the suffrage was taktm from 
liiin, he declined enlistment He flung away Ids 
sword at the same time that he surrendered his 
privileges^ This vohiutu'j disarm!tJg was nut im- 
pleasing to the emperors. The ceniiimnsof the city, 
ibrmiug a great national guard under htficers of their 
own election, as in the freo state, would have effcctu* 
ally controlled the princeps and the imperator, until 
at least they had mutually destroyed one another* 
Unarnied as they now were, they might raise dis¬ 
turbances and seditions, but they could not overthrow 
governments* We have seen the amxiety with which 
the emperors provide<l fur ^leir support and amuse¬ 
ment, and how they winked at the factions of the 
theatre and circus, as a vent for popular caprice* 
Claudius and even virtuous Aiit^minus were pelted 
in the forum, and meekly endured the insult* Nero 
despised the rnurnnirs of the eenate, sa long as lie 
could commaTni tin; acclamations of the niob* Never^ 
thelesB we must not suppose that the mass of the 
citizens at Rome exorcised any real political influence* 
A prince who was firm in the support of the senate 
or the legions had no cause to fear them* Tiberius, 

* There a partial revival of the eomitia uedcT Trajan* Plin* 
Pancj, 63* 77. Jf hie THiHuir/uchcmcB required him ti> lei'V eoldlerb 
in iha cUy, he it>ight seek to compeeN/ito the citizens hy ii}fu>iii|^ ^ 
tittle more vigour into the old machinery of the Itfardus^ 
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the ipost cautious of the Caesars^ who had been fain 
to restore to tlie people a favourite statue which he 
Lad removed from the baths to his own palace, did 
not hesitate to raquire tlie prompt suppression of a 
tumult, and to reprimand the raagistrates who had 
weakly succumbed to it*^ Caius, Doinitian, and 


others indulged their moody cruelty towards all 
classes indiscriminately, Hadrian rebuked the mob 


with haughty dignity. The masses of the 
free population were in fact politically help¬ 
less* They w^ere detached from the noblesj 


CAnicTnpl into 
hul fnllcD- 


their natural leaders, by the habit-s of mutual inde¬ 


pendence and distrust which their princes had fostered 


in both classes* Steeped in slothfulness and poverty 
they Iiad neitiier intelligence nor resourcoe^ Mingled 
ami confoundetl wjtli the crowd of erifranchised slaves 


of foreign origin anil ideas, they had lost tlje tradin 
tioos of race, which had formerly bound the Roman 
citizens together, and gave them confidence in one 
anotherp Disarmed, disorganized, and untrained, it 
was impossible for them to act against the moral 
w^eight of the wealthy and the noble, still more against 
the sword and spear of the legionaries anti preetorians. 
They had now ceased altogether to be counted among 
the political forces of the empire* We may dismiss 
them henceforth from our consideration. 


Up If we now extend our view from the mass of the 


citizens within the walla of the capitol to ^ 
the much larger mass of citizens beyond ution'TES'e 
them, we shall meet with an object of 
greater interest, if not of more real political impor- 
tjmeep The emperors seem for the most part to have 
worked deliberately in favour of their foreign aub- 
jects, enlarging the sphere of Roman citizenship, and 
generalizing the principles of Roman juriapnidence. 
They had not the genius, nor perhaps the wish, to 


* Tac. Ann. vi* IS-j PliQ. Hint Nat xxxiv, 19* 6. 
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create a now constitution for tfie empire; but taking 
the Roman munieipality for their model, Ihey con¬ 
trived by a series of laborious experiments to apply 
its principles to the inferior races.* The freeman of 
the imperial commonwealth, though long deprived of 
iiis legislative and elective privileges, was rlistin- 
giiished from tlm stranger within tln^ same bonlers 
by exempt ion from certjiin fiscal Imrdenw, and sub¬ 
jection to a special code of laws. The internal 
history of the empire, obscure as it is, turiis chiefly 
on the extension of the Roman franchise in the pro* 
Vinces, 


Roman citkensbip had its drawbacks as wtII as its 
advantages. When afb^r a despcrale st-mg' 


Olfe Ttumul 
frucLufe. 


gle the iVanebise w'as conceded to the states 
of Itidy, it was discovered, with surprise, that 
the boon was after all but iittle relislied, and wan in 
fact wholly declineil by large numbers of the ptK^ple 
who liad just made it the Tvatchword of a sanguinary 
struggle, Tlic Social War had been really fought 
for the chiefs of the Italians, ind hif the people. The 
leaders of the coTifederatcs contended for a share in 
the etnolumenls of foreign cojKjuest, They expected 
that the franchisi; would raise them to tlie rank of 


knighta or wenators of the conf|Uering state, to the 
control of her revenue?!, or the command of her 
armiefl. Rut the inruss of their followers submitted 
biindly to their guidance, and wdien at la&t they 
opened their eyes on tlie morrow of their victory, 
were appalled at the prospect of the burdens and 
obligatione which would now fall t^ their share. 
The Roman franchise wiis a severe discipline. The 
laws and usage.s under which the child 
undvcutiuAL Qnirinus lived from his cradle to his 

grave, were hardly endurable even by those who were 
inured to them by life*!ong habit, and he w:is glad 
and anxious to escape from (liem, even with the 
sacrifice of conscience and eelf-rcspect. Every citi- 
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zeii, indeed, bo far as he was the occupier of Eoman 
or Quiritary soil^ wliich from henceforth compre- 
liciidwl the whole of Italy, enjoyed exemption from the 
tribute or rent-charge due to the state as the suprenae 
owner of provincuii territory^ But on the otlier 
huud he became liable not only to the military con¬ 
scriptions, hiit to the code of civil law, which in many 
respeetH, as in regard to family and marriage, to con¬ 
tracts and the transfer of property, was framed in a 
harsh and formal spirit, revolting to a people trained 
in a laxcr system, or accustomed at lea^t to other 
ways and notions* Of the laws of the Etruscans and 
Sainnites vre know indeed nothing: possibly they 
were not less severe and stringent than those of 
Borne ; hut these nations had at leiist grown up under 
f liem, and their prejudices now rebelled against the 
artificial customs of the city on the Tiber, w'hich 
noi^f but Boman patricians could expound to them. 
The Komaus were little disposed to make conct^ssions, 
and smooth the asperities which repelled their new 
associates; and accordingly enfranchisement, thoitgli 
ultimately inevitable, was a work of time, and the 
result of mutual intercourse- * 

The great experiment of the consolidation of Italy, 
thus partially successful, was never repeated pr^ 

on a large scale* \\nulc the necessities of 
the state or the inter^ts of party leaders 
demanded the admission of entire commuui- 
ties to the rights of intermarriage and com- 
rnerce, with eligibility to the sufiFrage, which were all 
coinpreheiided in the boon of the Latin franchise, little 
rlisposition was shown to bestow on strangers the full 
privileges of Quirxtary proprietorship, which gave 
not merely tho empty title of the suffrage hut the 
precious immunity from tribute or land-tax. Ac¬ 
cordingly, while Pompeius, C£esar, Augustus and others 
extended the Latin rights to many provincial com¬ 
munities, they were careful to give the full Koman 
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qualificatioa to pennons only*' Of such persons* in¬ 
deed^ large numbers were admitted to citizenship by 
the emperors. The full rights of Home were con¬ 
ferred on the Trag^lpine Gauls by Claudius, and the 
Latin rights on ttfe Spaniards by Vespasian; but it 
was with mucli reserve that any portioiia of t<;rritory 
beyond Italy were enfrancbised, and rendered Italic 
or Quiritary soil* and thus endowed with a special 
immunity*^ Thus the state retained a grasp on the 
land with its fiscal liabilities, while it reaped a dis¬ 
tinct fiscal advantiige from every personal eiifran- 
clusemeuL Augustus, as we have seen, had 
duty imptMtd ventured to lay a personal tax on the citi- 
illtETJiSliIe- zensintiie shape of a legacy duty, to conn- 
' terbalance their immunit y from tribut<\ 
This tax wiis no more than a twentieth, and from it 
direct descendants were exempted. Nevertheless cer¬ 
tain pcculiaritieB in Roman society miglit make #ueh 
a duty more productive than from mcjdern experience 
we should expect* The exemptions on the ground 
of lineal descent would he comparatively few, for fho 
wealthy noble was scandalously averse to the forms 
of legitimate marriiigc : it gratified his vanity, more¬ 
over, to inscribe on his testament the names of the 
great people he numbered among his friends. Beset 
through his declining years by the legacy-hunters, 
one of the minor pests of the Roman society, he 
might too often divert his posthumous liberality from 

^ Sacti wflfl their generjJ practice. Ko doubt there were e^tceptions, 
Dion, in tpeakiog of CaAer'a proceedingi, indicates the different 
kinctA and valdcs of bis boons: Shvttt ToAtTtfuv 

Tf Tiiri,i(al iiXXavs airewcivf xiiil. 3!). So also 

in J^ome cases Augustus. Suet Oct 47^; ^Civitfues meriia ergapop. 
Horn. allfgniiteH immunitatG vcJ civiute donavit,^^ Venpiisjan gave 
the Jus Italicam to Stobi. a town in Macedonia. Fhu, Hut^ Nat iv. 
lOt Bee BpanheiiHf Orh. RoitL. ISJ, 

^ The origin of the Jus Italicum ie ascribed to Angustuf by A. 
Zampt, fullowed by Marqunrdt (Becker's AUerth. iiu 1. 364.). 
He transplanted the citicens displaced by his veterans to the pro- 
vmceti, and there eadowed their teiritoncs with the immonaies ofitaly. 
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his next of kin, or even from his eliildren, if such he 
had, to mere aliens and strangers. Whatever was 
the amount of this tax, it liad the recommendation 
of being direct, and easily levied under the strict 
administration of Koman law; am accordingly the 
reiuiine&s with which the emperors imparted citizen¬ 
ship is esplained by their eagerness to grasp this 
tempting booty. Though strongly opposed, in the 
first instiince, we do not find that the legacy duty 
caused audible raiirmurs among tlie people when they 
had become accustomed to it. It wag counted, how¬ 
ever, among Trajan^8 nierit^ that be relaxed in some 
degree its str:ngcin:y. Great numbers had gained 
tlieir footing as Roman citizens by serving magiG- 
trades in the Latin towns; but the Koman rights to 
which they had attained were still so far incomplete, 
that they had no poXver of deriving an nntaxed in-- 
heritance from their own parents; for their parents 
still remained under the Latin disabilities* Hence 
the value of citizensliip, thus burdened and circum¬ 
scribed, was lield in question by the Latins.* Nerva 
and Trajan decreed that these Citizens, as they 
were designated, w)io thus came, as it was called, 
throvgk should be put on the same ad-- 

vantageous footing as the old and genuine class. In 
so doing they made doubtless some sacrifice, though 
not perhaps an important one, of revenue. The 
merit of the emperor, however, was esteemed so 
much the greater, inasmuch as the legacy-duty was 

•i 

' Plin. 37* Comp. Spanheim, OrG. Kont. p, 159.: “ AdeoaC 

□on bolicrctit ii jura cognatiorns. re«crjptJ« ad a principe 

Hcorsim acceptiaquail do filiua succedebat pairi, auccedobat 
tanquam extra uous bjerea. ^oluta hoarediutifl vicesima. Nerro, &m- 
plifi<^aco eo jurvi matreni m Itberorum hficreditaiei et yicjaalm liberoa 
tic fiJiiam in parentis botiia ea immuDitate perfnii volulc. Trajanus 
T«ro id beTieficium in tantum uuxit ut aioit patria iiliua, ica in filii 
btereditate pater imniutLis eeset: tnm at frateri avus^ ayiai nepcis, 
nepoa, et inyicetn absque dimmutioua vice^ims hsredes esse posaent; 
deniqae exilea hflareditatea ad quotfeunquo bvredet partinmat im- 
muDM itidam fecit." 
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paid to the fiseus, and not' to the public treasury, 
aud was devoted—such, at least, was tlie destination 
assigned it by Augustus—to the maintcuance of the 
imperial armies. 

It was the as we see, that gained by the 

c™*unt succession tax; but at the same time the 
a;mriiira lost by the exemptioii from land- 

?IipSeil-hlpin bix conferred upon Italic soil* The area 
ihc phivinM*, ^ ^vhich this immunity was extended can¬ 
not be estimated* It seems, however, to liave l>ceii 
confined, beyond the Alps, to specific districts apper¬ 
taining to the colonies, and'possibly in a few cases 
to munidpia, and never to have been communicated 
to a whole province, or indeed the lands of mere 
pe^'e^/rinU The places thus t!iKlowe<l were aueli only 
aa were inhabited by liiunana or Jjatius, by persons, 
that is, either possessing the full franchise, or enjoy¬ 
ing tlie capacity of aeqmring it* lint citizenship in 
tlie provinces must, have been in a state of constant 
deterioration ; for tlie genuine Homan could not form 
a legitimate nurriiige except witli a woman of hia 
own political status; and as these must have boon 
few in the provinces compared with the men, unions 
of disparagement must Lave been halJitually con¬ 
tracted, the offspring of which could not succeed to 
all their father’s privileges. The population of the 
colonia must thus have generally become in#two or 
three generations Komaiia of a degenerate legal type; 
though they seem to have still retained, by some un¬ 
explained fiction, the name of citizens, and to have 
enjoyed some conventional superiority over the pero~ 
ffnni. 

Accordingly, while the Italic exemption was im¬ 
parted to none who were not already citizens, ami 
therefore liable, for the most part, to the tax on suc- 

' A few munietpia in Spain and eliewherc may probably be eim- 
tnerated ecnong tbe dvitatis juris Italid. SpanhetjUi Or£. Bom. 
p. 151. 
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cession, the citizonaliip with its attendant taxability 
was bestowed on many who etijoyed.no Italic q^aumi «*- 
exemption to set ofiF against it. It became d3?mihi>»o 
the obvious interest of the government 
to extend the one, and to limit fee other. ^**^^** 
The earlier emperors had, indeed, exercised a jealous 
reserve in popularizing the Eoman privileges; but 
from Claudius downwards they seem to have vied 
with one another in the facility with which they 
conferred them as a boon, or imposed them as a 
burdend The burden indeed might be but trifling* 
Direct succession was exempt from the duty, the 
smallest successions were relieved from it, and the 
chance of an ample legacy from a stranger might 
hardly enter into the calculations of the candidates 
for citizenship* But, on the other hand, we can 
hardly comprehend in what the boon could generally 
eonsifi^ except to persocue resident in or near to Eome, 
who ii^ht hope to share in the honours and offices, 
the diiitributions and largesses, reserved for Roman 
citis^ng. When Pliny is reduced to specify respect 
or love for the commonwealth as the ruling motive 
of such applications, he would seem to be really 
screening from view some baser or more worldly in- 
ducementi* We must presume that the resident in 
provinces acquired by citizenship some superiority 
over his fellow-countrymen* But, however this may 
be, great anxiety seems to have been felt among large 
classes to obtain enrolment in the ranks of Rome. 

^ Tho practice of pm-ohaaiQg Ooiue waa tuidoabfcedly commoa 
under ClnudiaBt And die price at firat but afierw^rda the 
enipemr'tt freed men aold it for a trifle to atimulate the denrnud. Dion, 
lx. 17* Qalbo made a great favonr of beatowin;; It. Otbo laviahed 
it on the whole nation of tho LingtmeB. Sueu 8*; Tac. ffut^ 
i- 7S. ^ 

* PJin. Prtnfgr. 37.: “ Invcnicbantur tamcn quibu* tantua amor 
uomiuia nostri inesaac, ut Komsoam civitatem non Ticesimas moda sed^ 
etiaiQ affinitutla damno bene cotnpensatam putarant; sad iia maxima 
debcbftt gratuito contingere a quibua Um magno c^tiinabatur*^* 

VOL. Vim D 
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The solicitations of Pliny to Trajan in the interest 
of Jiis personal fcienda and clients* represent doubt¬ 
less the pressure which was actually exerted on the 
emperor from every side,^ Hadrian was besieged as 
closely and as constantly as bfe predecessor* The 
benefactions of this prince to the provinces are sig¬ 
nalized in general terms by Dion; and Spartian assures 
iks tJiat lie conferred the Latin right on several com- 
munities* wliile he remitted tribute to others; an 
indulgence which may perhaps imply the conceseion 
^ ^ of the Jus ItaHcum** Antoninua Pius is 

ADtOnmuf also celelirated on medals as a MultdplUr of 
citizens^; but neither Hadrian, as hastily 
affirmed by St. Chrj^sostom* nor his next successor* 
as has been inferred from a confusion of names, wan 
tbe author of the decree by which the Roman fran¬ 
chise waa finally communicated to all the subjects of 
the empire*^ Whatever the progress of enfranchise¬ 
ment may have been, this famous consummation was 
not effected till fifty years after our present date, by 
the act of Antoninus CaracalJai® 


This gradual a}>proxiinatioa of the free races of 
Trofr^tor cmpiro to a common status was the most 

marked gymptom of progress towards unity. 
ftwrtiitT-, The advances Hadrian made to his subjects 
by rendering himself acccftsiblo to them at their own 


* Plin. Epiif. K* 4. *tTiii a- The writer Civitaji for hia ph/- 

siciiiQ Ilarpocras, an Egyptian. £ presume th^it Lad thiisi man been 
resident at Home, hij. would Jmve obtained the fimnchlae under thc^ 
ancient decree of Juliu^i Cnsar^ by which the profcbsora of his and 
otlier sciences were thus favoured. Spet. JuL 42. 

^ Dion, Ixix. 5, SpartJan, Hadr. 31. 

* Spanhdm, Orlfis p, 1G9., refers to a medal of Antoninn^^ 
in Goltz’s The^avruSf with the legend “ ampliatori eitium," and to 
an inscription, GruCer, ccccviii. 1. 

- * B. Cniysost. In Act AposL xxv.: iirfc *A^pittifav TiWar f 
*Pa^paialfr * rb yitp ircUatai' olx odrus. Sec Spanheim, Or£. Horn, 
p. l 63 . 

* Dian,lxxTjt 9.; Digegt i.5, " do Statu Homtnpm,** § 17.; Span- 
beirp, Orbis Jiom. p. 196. The reign of CaracaUa datua 311--S17 
The object of the conithutioCf it h agreed* was eimply fucal. 
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doorfl, were answered by a corresponding advance on 
their part, in the wilUngness with which they ac¬ 
cepted profifers of cid^enship, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks attaching to it. The requirements of the 
treasury were now working in the same direoUon in 
other quarters, to enforce the principles of adminie- 
trative uniformity. The distinction between the 
Imperial and Senatorial provinces was still formally 
maintained; but the emperors assumed more direct 
power over the provinces of the senate, with a view 
to assimilate legal procedure and taxation generally 
throughout the empire. While Beveral communiti^ 
were still suffered to retain the boon of autonomy, 
the choice of their own magistrates and the use of 
their own internal regulations, the privilege, not lew 
dear to freemen, of self-taxation was, perhaps, 
whoUy withdrawn from them. The new name, 
which we may render by controllers of the officer 
now appointed by the emperor to overrule such local 
administrations, ftceins to imply new functions, and 
these undoubtedly related to the levy of toUs and 
contributions,' 

With the assimilation of the subject’s fiscal burdens 
kept pace the asrimilatioii of the law and Th*ciTiu*» 
procedure by which he was protected or 
coerced. The civil laws of Rome, like her 
political institutions, liad gpown up with the 
commonwealth itself, and applied from the first in 
strictness to the mutual relations of citizens only. 
The laws of the Twelve Tables, the written code of 

11 L 

^ spcckkj of an csttraorditiary commiuioneiF^ 

AnglicUt'* who waa tent ad ordmimdutii fitatatn liEierariim civlt^ 
turn/' EpisL viiL 24. Cotnp. iPliay's own position at Apomes, 
X. 92, Und[^r Hnilflan Claudius Hcrod^s wua "con¬ 
troller” of the free staios of Attica, Fhilostr* Vik L 3S6<- 

The Efume officer seetna to bear elsewhere tha title of " nev 

comitant;*’ and from thia desij^atioit wc ibould infer that bisianft^ 
tioQs were chiefly flficai. Sea Bccker'a Alt^rthUmer (Blarqtiirdt), 
ill U 67, 
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the Republic, defined the rights of the Quiritcs, the 
obligations of Quiritaiy property, and the mode 
of litigation in regard to them. The Replies of the 
learned patricians, who devoted themselves to ex¬ 
pounding the hiw to their plebeian clients* referred to 
the interpretation of principles curtly set forth in the 
written code, and their application to the suits of 
Romans against Romans; but they must liavc been 
soon extended to the solution of questions arising out 
of the dealings of citizens with sojourners, and even 
of sojourners with one another* As regarded the 
tenure of property and modes of succession, the rules 
of Quiritary possession were clearly inapplicable to 
provincial estates, and on these subjects, as well as 
some others, the common sense of the jurisconsults 
was directed to modif 3 ring Roman principles, and 
gradually ventilating more general methods, under 
the title of the Jii^ Geiitium or Law Universal* 
Thus for instance the Patria Poteetds, or rights of 
fathers over their children, was specially confined to 
full citizens* The Roman jurists boasted that in no 
other community were such excessive powers granted 
to the father as in theirs; but they did not attempt, 
to extend these powers to their subjects* When 
therefore, at Rome or in the provinces, questions of 
parental right in the case of foreigners came before 
them, they were reduced to look for some other rule 
of decision either in the recognised law of the appli¬ 
cant’s own country, or in default of this, in such a 
law as they could themselves invent and apply in 
accordance with their own sense of simple justice. 

■ftTien, however, all Italy became Quiritary soil, 
Aaofn^ouinw Italians generally had accepted the 

status of Roman citizens, fewer cases of con- 
SSiJ'il tS’ flicting principle would occur in the courts 
of the city prcetor, and there might have 
been no incongruity in enforcing there the dvil law 
in all its strictness* But, in fact, the ideas of the 
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Romans bad mellowed with their fortunes, and they 
had become anxious to soften the harshest features, 
and expand the narrowest views of their law, after 
coming in contact with the riper and milder notions 
of Greeks and Asiatics. Slow and obscure was the 


process by which the stiff lines of the Decemviral 
code were rounded into the flowing lineaments of 
Justinian*s institutes. Op the progress which had 
been made in this direction in the last age of the 
republic, when the statue of citizen and subject was 
still strongly defined and contr«aste4, much light is 
thrown in the writings of Cicero; but three centuries 
pass before the sun again rises in the Institutes of 
Gains, and then the distinction of citizen and subject 
has become nearly obliterated,' At the period we 
arc now considering, the two ^conditions were dis- 
solving into one another; but what were the relations 
of the law of the Roman and the la.w of the foreigner, 
or what the character and application of the Juh 
Q eniiu'iif\ or universal law, which seems to have mode- 
]'(ited between them, we can hut faintly conjecture,^ 


The great instmment by which the aasimilatioii of 
law was conducted was the Jus JTtmora* 

Tinm. or official Edict of the chief ludicial 
magistrates of Eome,^ Year by year the Edict efth* 

^ pmtOT 

pifTtors and a?dilea, on commencing their 

term of office, published the formula by which they 


^ GaitiSf however^ etilL retains tho formal distinction of circa 
Latini and l>editicii. Jnatit i. S, 

* The distinction between the Jug Civile and Jus Gentium is 
stated by Goiaa near the beginning of the third century. InJitit L 
L 1. (cited in tbe jDigest, t I. 9.)^ “Omnes popnli qut lagibus et 
tnoribua regnnttir^ partim euo proprio partim com muni omnium 
hominum jure utuQtur, Nam quod quisque popuiua ipse sibl jua 
constiiuiC^ id ipsina propriutn eat, vocaturquo jus civile, quasi jus 
propTium ipaiua civitalis; quod vero naturalis ratio inter oDiDes 
homines 'constitbtt. Id apud omnes populoa pereeqae cuitoditor, vo- 
caturqne jog gentium, quasi quo jure omn^ gentea utuntur, Fopulos 
itaqae Rom. partun guo proprio^ partim commuui omnium hominum 
jure utitur,*’ 

* Digest i*!. 7, from Papitiian: Jus pnEtormm eat quod pnetorea 
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proposed to regulate their administration of justice. 
This edicts originally inscribed on a wtiitened tablet, 
and suspended in a public place, must have been, in 
the first instance, a short and simple document, set¬ 
ting forth the recognised sources of the written, with 
some leading principles of unvrritteii law and pro¬ 
cedure. We may Bupposc that in later times, when 
the accumuiation of laws^ decisions and interpreta¬ 
tions, had become excessive, the edict directed the 
reader to the accredited legal experts whom the judge 
professed to adopt as his guides. In the existing 
conflict of law and usage, the litigant would require 
direction as to the course the. bench proposed to 
follow, and the bench would be glad to shelter itself 
under established precedents and aiithoritiesJ While 


Thf iirDTtiiQil 

vdkt nf th« 
prefuit. 


in the city two pnetors dispensed the law, 
the one to the citizens, the other to foreign 
residents, the prefect in the provinces ad¬ 


ministered justice to both classes, and hence the 


Provincial Edict which lie promulgated was founded 
from an early date on a fusion of Roman and foreign 
principles. We may suppose, indeed, that in the 
refined communities of the East, familiar witli the 


philoKophy of jurisprudence, the prefect allowed full 
weight to the lodal law, and subjected his own notions, 
derived from the Roman forum, to considerable 


iDtroduxeraTitt adjnvaadi vcl supplendi vcl corrfgcndi juris civilis 
gratis, propter utilitatem publicami ec honorarium dicitar, ad 
honorem pr^tonim dc nominatum.’^ Comp. Dig. u i. 3. 10- 

' The Edict was called “ perpetuum," as destined to bo in force 
through the praetor’s year of office, DiuHt xxxvi. Heinecc. 
Antiqu- Jiom. J^uruipr. i 2. 23. Under Hadrian Salrias JuHaotis 
is specified ai having compiled ( composuit) a “ perpetuaJ edict” 
Eutrop, viii. 9. This compilation is referred to bj Just.iniaHt and 
seems to hare been sometimes known as the “ Edict of Hadrian.” 

Datura of this edict is open to question; tbere seems^ howarert 
It4 reason to suppoeo that it constituted a Ciunplete or permanent 
code; nor has Hadrian any claito to be regarded ae a great Bommt 
legislator. Hugo, Mat. Droit, Bum. § 311. I refer to the Fretult 
translatioD, , 
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modification. Among the ruder populationB of the 
Westj howevejj there would be less occasion for such 
accommodation^ and the magistrate would inflict 
Quiritary taw on the Grauls and Britons in almost all 
its stringency* In either case the provincial edict 
would refer, perhaps, solely to the cases which came 
under the cognisance of the prefect himself.^ 

This high olBcer belonged to the class of Roman 
nobility^ of which every member was sup- Method* tnd 
posed to be generally acquainted with legal 
principles, though he might in few in* 
stances have acquired a special legal edueation. He , 
came to his important post with a multiplicity of 
functions to perform, liiid with little or no practical 
experience of the law which he w^is required to ad¬ 
minister. Under these ci]“cumstajiees he was not 
expected to act wholly for himself. The prefect 
having set forth his programme, with the aid, doubt¬ 
less, of professional advisers, Bumruoned learned asses¬ 
sor's Jo his aid, or appointed judges in each particular 
case before bim* To facilitate tlic ends of justice, he 
made a circuit tlirougJi the chief towns of his pro¬ 
vince, assembbng in each tho eonventus of the dis¬ 
trict, and selecting from among the delegates persons 
whom he deemed fit to hear causes in his name, 
ITrese select judges were not pei'mitted to decline 
‘the office; and indeed it was chiefly in order to 
supply the prefect with such assistance, that the con^ 
ventus was summoned. It appears also that these 
judges were chosen from Roman citizens or from 
provincials according as tlie suitors desired to he 
ruled by Soman law, or by the special customs of 
their own province. In important cases the prefect 
might refer his suitors to the emperor at Rome; and 

. t 

1 See Pliny's letter (Epist. x, 74.), where be consults Trajan on i 
point r^arding which he findy that there cxiata no general law for 
the empire, nor one for bis own province. Trajan makes a special 
decree for the occasion* 
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he was assisted by several deputies or suhstituteSj to 
whom, at least in private cases, he might remit his 
jurisdiction; and these deputies also, being often 
untrained in legal pcience, obtained the aid of pro* 
fessional assessors-^ 

The jurisdiction of the prefect extended to criminal 

as well as civil causes, Tim trial con- 

ducted publicly in tlm forum of the pro- 
nbiiftr tiMct, (capital. The jTidges, who sat by 

the prefect's side, were chosen from the rants of the 
provinciala, and these gave to the accused the benefit 
in acme degree of judgment by hia own countrymen* 
There seems to be no mention in the Codes of any 
courts of first instance but such as were commissioned 
by the prefect: we can hardly doubt, however, that 
the police of the villages, the adjudication of small 
debts and other cases of petty wrong, must have been 
left to tile summary jurisdiction of native authorities, 
at least in the remoter districts* Beneath the action 
of Roman courts and procedure there must haveiong 
existed a native law and native usage, which only 
gradually gave way to the extension of Roman ma¬ 
chinery.* It must be remembered that our existing 


' Stgoniiu, rfe Jur€ Previne. iL in Grfflv, Thesaitr. torn, iu The 
great source of our kuowlrdgf; of these matters iu the prchimperial 
period U the Yerrino oratioite. I cannot quit thU sabject Trithout 
aeknovrledging the advantage I have derived froni Mr. Mainers in¬ 
teresting volume on Ancient Law,” and fitill jiiore» perhupsi, from 
perion^ intercDurBe with him. 

, ® Tho admin istratiQu of law in the Horn an provinces has been well 
illuRtrnted from that in Uritish India in some papers in the Bombay 
Quarterly 1853, Attri bated to Sit Ersktne Pcirjr, Our pren- 
vinces have been divided into two claBseSi tho Regulation and the 
Non*negulation. The latter elojift comprises goneraJly the latest 
acquisitions, in which there has been less opportunity for amending 
the narive organizatioti according to British ideas. Here, as under 
thelComan system^ the judicial and executive fiuiGtione ore lodged 
for the most part In the same hands, subject to the general control of 
the cervtral government. The judges are not lawyers by profession* 
They hisTe been trained as iiscalor military officers^ and when deputed 
10 sit on the tribunals, they require the aid of assessor^ mostly 
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documents inform ub only of the state of the civil 
law after the whole empire had been reduced to a 
homogeneous mass; it may be presuTned, however, 
that the principles of uniformity had gained no such 
ascendancy in the period which we are now consider¬ 
ing. Among the various races which obeyed the 
iniperijjl sword, various in temper as well as in con¬ 
dition, we may suppose that tliese principles were 
variously appreciated; that the Gauls and Germans 
advanced in them more dubiomily and slowly than 
the Greeks and Asiatics. The intervention of tech¬ 
nical forms, and of the class of agents appropriate to 
them, was resented as a grievance by the subjecU of 
Varus; just as in many parts of India, at this day, 
the character of judge and ruler is held to be identical, 
and any attempt to separate their functions is dis- 


nntitcs, whom, lioivcvcr. thcj have full authority to overrule. ThI?, 
it is mid. is the system. rud<i and wrongful ns it to us. whieli 

mofit recoiDmcnds to the nutive mind, aemstOTned as zt is to how 
tf> power, und insctisible to the principles of scicntidc jurisprudence^ 
But since nttention at hotne has been culled to tl)c duties of a con* 
f[ucring race, wc have felt our obligaTion to give our subjects a better 
system than their own. and raise iheir iuteUlg^cTice to appreciate it. 
Accordingly, the greater part of uur poesessions have been put ** for 
the lost sixty or seventy years” under Regulation. The judicial and 
executive are compUtcly separated. The judges of the Supreme 
Court nre sent nut from England, appointed by the Crown, and 
sit as n court of appeal in the capitals of the Pipidencies ; beneath 
then I are a distinct class of English judges, dispersed throughout 
the country stations, trained by prj^ctice if not by technical ednCBtion, 
to administer an imperfect Code of native law. tempered by English 
principles, nnd the application of thoir own good sense? and finally 
there is a large establishment of native officeta, who dispense justice 
in the native fashion, aftci* tlic native Jaws atid customs, subject only 
to appeals to the Eiiropeau courts above them, This system, how¬ 
ever, m dereribed ten years ago. is undergorng constant modiflcaiionj 
and the impending promulgation of a Code* applying to both natives 
and Europeans, will complcW the analogy between our judicial 
organization and that of the provinces of the Lower Empire; except 
that the emperors seem to the last to have withheld ^zn their 
subjects the boon, indispensable we should deem it, of a Supremo 
Cdurt independent of the resident execuiivc, and respoaiibio to the 
sovereign .only. 
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tasfcefiil and liable to 'misconatructioii. The education 
of the world in the priuciplef^ of a Bound jurispru- 
deuce was the most wonderful work of the Boman 
eouquerora. It was complete; it was univereal; and 
in permanence il has far outlasted^ at least in its 
disUuit results,^the duration of the empire iteelf- 
But, unfortunately, education in jurispnicjence is 
D«ti« nf not ediication in freedom; generally speak- 

ing it is much the reverse* The most com* 
prchensive, exact, and logical codes, from 
juri>vrd«ience. ju^tiniaiij, downwards, have been the actual 
badges of national’ servitude and degradation. The 
disgust of the G-ermans at the niceties of Roman law 
and procedure was the instinct of freemen, looking 
to broad practical results, and despising the intellec¬ 
tual attractions of form and harmony* The develop* 
ment of an exact and philosopliical jurispnidciice in 
tile empire kept pace with the decline of public spirit, 
and the decay of self-respect and self-assertion* The 
body-politic became an admirable machine, but bfe 
and soul were wanting to it* Such w^as the languor 
that was stealing over Roman stjciety at the period 
of its greatest brilliancy, and its highest culture* 
Such was the stagnation which, in spite of material 
and even moral improvement on all sides; in spite 
of culminating science, of wide-spread art, of milder 
manners and expanding humanity j in spite even of 
spiritual yearning, was beginning to paralyse the 
Roman world in the age of tlie Antonines* The 
channel, indeed, sloped so gradually, that the direction 
of the current was hardly perceptible so long as no¬ 
thing occurred to break and agitate it But its 
downward course was made fully apparent on the 
first political catastrophe* The disasters of tlie reign 
of Aurelius, to be presently related, revealed to all 
obtervers the weakness of the empire, and showed 
but too plainly that it possessed no vital power of 
rebound and recovery* 
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Meanwhile even the outward uniformity impressed 
on the Roman world had no effect in crea- 
tmg a nation* The portions of the mighty 
structure have been compared to mosaic ***“‘*™^ 
work. Each province^ each district, almost every 
town was distinct from all the rest, and at first not 
only distinct but different, like the several pieces of 
a variegated tessellation, such as adorned the palace 
of a prince or senatorJ Ultimately they were re¬ 
duced to a single type; they were all of one shape, 
size and colour, like the floorii]|g of a plebeian cot¬ 
tage ; but still they remained separate and distinct 
one from another. There was uniformity without 
amalgamation* In an earlier cliapter I have shown 
how the various districts of each province were pur¬ 
posely estranged and kept apart; how the system of 
local organization worked in making each dependent 
upon Rome, but all mutually independent, - Hence 
the mass of the eniperor*s subjects could form no 
political body to act spontaneously for his interests. 
They were moved as counters by the hands of a cen¬ 
tral government, and employed, often blindly and 
ignorantly, for the creation, or at l^st for the extor¬ 
tion of material wealth. The producers of the empire 
were subjected to the control and fiscal manipulation 
of Roman officials, aud these officials were still, as in 
earlier times, tfie magnates of the capital, the knights, 
the nobles, and especially the senators of Rome, 

HI, The position of the nobility and the senate 
has been reviewed more than once in this Th® fcntte 
work, at several crises of our history, I^et 
us once more turn our eyes upon it, as it stood in 
the age of the Flavians and the Antonines, under 
the fostering care of its imperial patrons. If Ves¬ 
pasian, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus are the most 
virtuous, the most able, the most successful of the 

^ Du'boiG'Gccliitaf Tacite ft eon i* S®?- 
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Cfiesars, the eecret, as oiir authorities insinuate, of 
,their eminence lay in the favour in i^rhich they held 
the most august order of the citbeos. It is by sena¬ 
tors, or by the x^lients of senators, that our history 
has been entirely written; it will be interesting to 
examine what was the real amount of the Jnflnence 


or power thus conferred upon the body which has bo 
warmly acknowledged it. 

The old traditions of the free state, ilfli^h confined 

to 'senators the curule and other high 

which E<iic %■ 

^Itow or Im- 
portitncc to 

office, directly attached to the imperial 
service, such as the prefecture of the city, and eom- 
mand in the pr^toriuin or the palace, that k&ights 
and inferior citizens could he appointed. These posts 
were indeed lucrative and important, and the nobles 
deeply grudged the good fortune of the upstarts who 
obtained them; but they were regarded as emanating 
from the prince’s mere caprice, as pertaining to hia 
personal affairs, as touching closely upon menial ser¬ 
vice, and the mapiates conld pretend at least to de¬ 
spise them. The consuls indeed were themselves no¬ 
minated directly by the emperor *: but the consulship 


inagistra<sii|«j were still religiously main¬ 
tained. It, was only to the new classes of 


Difnltj oniH 
connililiVlht 
fnm- 

f Lftr^tei cLeO' 
ledb^ tb* 

MJUlU^ 


was still illustrious for its name and tra¬ 
ditions, and not only the consulship which 
gave name to the year, hut the supple¬ 
mental and honorary distinction which bore 


the name only, continued to be an object of the 
highest ambitioD.’ Even the empty b^ge of the 


‘ Trajan, indeed, ij eaid to have remHt^d tKcse dcctione to Iho 
senate, Plin* Pa tag* 65.; '^Oor^sulcs fecit quoe vos ekgcratis.” 

^ The substitution of consuls for a part of the year was an irre^u^ 
Jarity irtimduced by the Ant Augustus adopted and 

tized iL*^lt seems that down to the time of Vespofijiin the term of 
office waa ordinarily fflx months. Prom Vcapaslan to Hadrian it waa 
redneed to four ttioniha, an d the Anton in es limitad it to three* Thii 
mle i9 ^ald to have Iwcn ascertained by Borgbesi, tlic great cpigri^ 
pbibt nf ^an Marino, lately deceased* See Noiit dea Vergers, Pmaai 
sur Af* p* 36, 
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consular ornaments^ now lavishly l>estowed, was priced 
ancl, sought for. The praetors, aediies and qusestors 
enjoyed a show at least of free election by the senate; 
and this distiuctioti may have tended to etihance 
their credit The enactments regarding the mode 
of voting at these electiouB, at one time open^ at an¬ 
other secret, show that some real importance |ttached 
to them.^ At the beginning of Trajan’s reign the 
practice of suffrage was in use. Old men in 
Pliny’s time feniembered the gravity with which this 
dignified procedure had been^^vested, and their 
testimony, we must suppose, rtei&rcd to the practice 
under Claudius or Nero* ’Ey'll candidate was re¬ 
quired to declare the grounds of liis pretensions in 
tlie face of the senate* He recounted his life and 
actions, his offices and his honours; his friends were 
summoned to attest his merits- Tliey spoke briefly, 
and the fathers listened with censorial gravity. But 
in later times this usage had degenerated into a 
contest of loudness^ vehemence and impudence; the 
claimants trusted more to entreaties than to merit, 
more doubtless to bribery than to either. Trajan 
enacted law^ to check bribery hut the senate, im¬ 
patient at the confusion ■whicli prevailed in its elec¬ 
tions, insisted with one voice on striking at the root 
of these evils by resorting to the secret ballot, which 
was recommended by the usage of the republic, and 
had found patrons among the highest authorities of 
the free state.^ Amid the fierce selfishness, however, 
of the falling Bepublic, the ballot had been found 
intolerable; in the feebler corruption of the Empire 
some of its minor inconveniences soon called for 

■ Plm. Epi*t iil 20** iv-25. * Plin* jEjiiit vL 19, 

* Cicero, in the speech de Leg, Agrar^ i. 2., had called the ballot, 
vindex tacits bbertatia.^ This vrai tbc sentiment ho thought to 
«xpT««a on a popnlar occasion} but his philosophical view of the sub¬ 
ject was different. Sec dt iti. €,: '^Tabclla vitiosnin occuU&bat 
suffiragium,*’ 
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reprehensioiL Pliny, who had been among the first 
.to invoke - it, was no less prompt to complain of it* 
The electors inscribed trifling and even ribald jokes 
on their ballots* The insulted senators had no 
remedy but to solicit tfiS princess a7U/er against the 
imknown delinquents* But probably, Pliny adds, the 
delinquents themselves were among the loudest in 
pretending indignation* What can yo^ esepect in 
private life from one who will aei so sicandalously 
i7i a g^'ave mattm'; who will dare to joke and banter 
in the seTiate f Th^tfhad man cares not what he does^ 
for^ Who will know it f He asks for his 'ticket, he 
takes his stylus, he pmis down his head, he cares fm* 
no man, its Jute no respect for himself * * * , Our 
vices are too potent for our remediesJ This vehe¬ 
mence is indeed somewhat beyond the occasion, and 
seems to reflect on the political capacity of the writer 
who allows himself to indulge in it* The interest of 
the account lies chiefly in the view it gives us of the 
importance still attached to the appointment to sena¬ 
torial offices* 

Yet the consulship was in fact a mere pageant: the 
OMvmiDat prsetors and sediles were simply the minis- 
ters of the imperial legislation* . But the 
Kottm. Augustan division of the provinces between 
the emperor and the senate still eristed* The as¬ 
signment of the various prefectures was almost the 
same as that established by the founder of the empire* 
The senate still governed the interior provinces by 
proconsuls chosen from its own order* Each of these 
magistrates was endowed with a competent salary, 
and extensive patronage, which he distributed among 
the friends of his own colleagues* These advantages 
were indeed enjoyed in subjection to the caprice of 
the. emperor, who often interfered to annul the seua^ 
torial appointment, to retain a favourite at his post 


^ Piia* EpitU iv* 35 
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beyond the legitimate period, or events assume for a 
‘time the government of the province itself. Nor 
were the chiefs of the state unwilling to listen to 
complaints against the senatorial officers. The op¬ 
pressed might submit their wrongs to the very body 
from which their oppressors had been select&d, and 
the senate was compelled to hearken to them, and 
even to assign tiiem the advocates whom they de¬ 
manded.^ TTife Roman people, in the person of their 
imperial tribune, presided at the trial of extortionate 
proconsuls, and listened with favour to declamations 
fasliioned on the model of the Verrine orations, Pliny 
speaks with complacency of his engagement to the 
provincialfi of Africa and EBetica, to prosecute the 
governors from whose tyranny they had suffered, and 
he quickened the justice of*the senatorial tribunal 
by statements of the violence practised upon Homan 
citizens. Coecihus, a consular, one of the delinquents, 
withdrew himself from judgment by suicide, and 
Marina Priscus was sentenc^ to fine and banish¬ 
ment.^ The fathers were not suffered to regard 
themselves as above the law; nor do they seem to 
have unduly resented the vigour with whlch; jw?miL 
t heir pat rons among the emperors brought the'most 
criminal among them to the bar of pubUc opinion. 
Notwithstanding its manifest weakness, however, 
tho senate, da^czled by the splendour of its reputed 

* Plin. Epist iL IL, w, 4^ x, 10, Pliny and Tscitua were ap¬ 
pointed (juesi) 10 plead for the Afrieanftf by a aQDatus^HBQltiim, 
The trial of Marius took place a. 100, at the beginning of TriyaiL'a 
reign. Pliny accused Btebius Maasa in 93, under Domitian, Tac/ 
A^rK. 45. On other occasions he appeared for the defence, asm the 
cfiiie uf Julius Bamus and Yarenus. EpijL vJ. 29. 

^ Plitu //. cc* Juvenal, i. 47., viiL 25.120^ who, however, insiaqatee 
that the victims of these cncri^tic proceedings, like Milo at Massilia, 
had little rciuEon to bewail their sufferinge: ^‘Eiul ab octava Marine 
bibiCt et fruitDT Die Iratis; at tn,T]ctrix provintia, ploras.** JaTODal 
seems also to iadieaU) the frequency of sachaceuiations at thia period; 
but the names of Pansa and i^atta, which he introduces^ arc supposed 
to be hetitious. 
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dignity, continued to cherish the traditions of its an- 


Thtt prjd< of 
Iba PtZktle 
mtlntaincd hr 
ita uiafta ana 
twlltitfoi. 


cient power* ■ The feeling wliich niiimated 
it has been preserved in the most glowing 
pages of the most eloquent of the Komans; 
the national imagination, which elsewhere 


displays itself in various forms of poetical invention, 
seems at Rome to have brooded on the past glories 
of the great national council. The senate, in its 
culminating period, had been an oligarchy of which 
all the members were equal. The acUon of each was 
subjected to conventional rules. Every step, tone, or 
loot in the assembly was governed by the usage of 
centuries, and by prejudices founded in the national 
veneration for antiquity. The conscript fathers were 


trained like soldiers to obey the word of command 
delivered by their officers in the tone of persuasion, 
and they moved from one side of the curia to the 


gther, cheered or voted, in deference to signs under*^ 
stood among them, with a precision which might be 


envied by the tacticians of a British parliament. 
The.chiefs of factions had well-defined positions j the 


prince, the consuls, the tribunes, the consulars all 
exercised a direct sway within their own sphere, more 


like the authority of colonels or centurions, than the 
precarious influence of our greatest party leaders. 


Hence the senate, whatever pei'sonal independence 
its members might claim, had long been subjected, 
as a body, to almost despotic command- In tranquil 
times, when the supremacy of the nobles was nincon- 


tested, it might respect as its patron a Scipio or a 
Catulus; but in' periods of excitement, when its pre¬ 
rogatives were assailed, when the knights were 'de¬ 
manding a share in its monopolies, or the provincials 
clamouring for equal justice, a Sulla or Pompeius 
was the champion to whom it turned, and it was 
troubled by no apprehension of the sword under 
which it placed itself. It might have shrunk indeed 
from the prospect of this armed sway being indefi- 
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nifcely prolonged; but Sulla bad voluntarily abdi-^ 
cated, Pompeius had consented to exchange hig 
authority in the city for empire in the provinces; 
the fortune of the republic, or ita own, possibly in 
the last resort the daggers of tyrannicides might 
abridge the date of too protracted a sovereignty. 


Such was the senatorial tlieory of constitutional 
government; aa aiich it was understood by 
l-#ucan and Tacitus, They asked only, did tfiiJmiSSowr 

.1 1 Hie 

the exifiung imperial system correspond 

■with the spirit of this theory? was the emperor a 


prince or a tyrant; the elect of the senate, or a 
military usurper? Was he the champion of the 


nobles in the face of the legions, the people and the 


provinces; or was he a mereselfiah upstart, using all 
classes for his own greed or ambition ? In descent, 
in character, in person, did his pre-eminence betoken 


the choice and favour of tlie gods ? If such were 
his claims, the usage of a century and a half might 
reconcile the sturdiest republicans to the principle 
of a life-tenure. Augustus had humoured their 
scruples by the show of periodical resignation and 
re-appointment; but this farce wm not repeated by 
his successors; from VeBpasian to Antoninus the best 
and most honoured of the Caesars pretended to no 
such overstrained moderation*' Though the chiefs 


of the state still retained the tribunitian power, and 
counted the years of their reign from the day that 
they acquired it, the functions it syrabolhsed had lost 
in the second century all political meaning* The 
struggle between Rome and Italy, between Italy and 
the provinces, between the senators and the knights, 
the struggle fo^ the Judicia and the emoluments of 
office abroad, had all passed away* The senate re- 


' 'The emperon who reigned long enough contiuneA to celebrate 
'^Dccennatin," And to Btrikc modals, on the eonclu»on of each tenth 
y car of the! r pTindpate, Th as we have coins fft Ancon in u s Ptu^ with 
the legend, ** primi deeennalcsothen with, ” rot. koL deoenn, fL”* 

TOL* VIII* 5 
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tained indeed, as we have seen, some political ad- 
vantages; but it was a senate so often renewed by 
fresh infusions, so freely percolated by the blood of 
the lower classes, that the old" jealousies had lost 
their force, and the feuds of the republic had been 
pacified* Against one class only of their fellow- 
subjects, the freedtnen, especially those of the im¬ 
perial household, did the senate cherish a grudge; 
a class small in number, but formidable from its 
wealth, from its favour with their common master, 
from its opportunitiea of intruding into places of 
trust and power. Against this class it still held a 
hostile attitude; it assailed it with ridicule, with de¬ 
fiance, with appeals tfj the prejudices of the people 
and the fears of the prince; and when it gained at 
last the prince’s ear, there was no claim it an strongly 
urged as that his freedmen should be discountenanced 
and their influence abated* This was the single 
triumph which the senate obtained from Vespasian 
and Trajan j and for this it lavished on them its 
loudest praises, and vowed that the days oft equality 
and liberty had once more returned. The secular 
contest of the Patres and the Plebs, of the Optimates 
and the Tribunes, finally died away in the disgrace 
of a score or two of upstart foreigners.^ 

Nor must we overlook the merit of the Flavian 

Theaob^H Cffisarfi, aud especially of Trajan, in the 

of the senators, as revivers of the old 
KSwSlSf traditions of conquest. The Romans as a 
udpitiudcT. nation had gloried in victories and tri¬ 
umphs; but the nobles had lived upon them. The 
wealth and consideration of the old historic houses 

i 

^ Hadrian wai the if we except the momentarj innomtion 
of Vitelliufl (Suet, m Vit&U.)^ to eraploj Roman knighte iu his private 
Berrice In the place of freed men ^ SpBitiau, Hadr^ 22. ^ an d thia 
pnetke was gradually formed into a syetem, and remained iu use 
^yofld the time of ^nstantme, Victor, Epit 14,: asue 

publka etpalatina, nee non militias^ in earn formaia etatuit, quae panels 
a Coflstantino immutatis hodie perseveranc.’^ 
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liad depenfJed on their opportunities of command, of 
plunder, of administrative office* The peace of the 
empire had reduced the nobles in this respect to the 
level of private citizens. Hence their deep disgust 
at the imperial system. They were never tired, 
never ashamed of flouting the weakness and coward¬ 
ice of the princes who refused to launch them against 
the foreigner on the frontier, Veapasian earned 
their sympathy by his warbke career before lie 
sheathed his sword; and his closing the temple of 
Janus betokened the cessation of civil rather than of 
foreign warfare. The extension of the empire in 
liritain waa continued throughout his reign, Do- 
mitian added a new province beyond the Solway, 
and attempted at least to acquire fresh territories on 
the Danube. The acquisitions of Trajan exalted him 
in the eyes of his senatorial flatterers to the rank of 
a Pompeius or a Ofesar. But the old policy of the 
republic, the policy of the senate in its era of ascend¬ 
ancy, then revived for a season, could not be per¬ 
petuated. Hadrian found it necessary, like Augustus, 
to draw in his otitposts, and Hadrian, like Augustus 
in his latter years, or like Tiberius the imitator of 
Augustus, became an object of pique and discontent 
to the senators, and suffered in character from their 
unscrupulous animosity* These passions were at 
last calmed down in the languid trance of the reign 
of Antoninus, 

The emperor s freedmen had been special objects 
of jealousy because they intercepted the Theo&uMiior 
influence in ids counsels which the senate 
claimed for its own. Augustus had insti- SiS 
tuted a council or cabinet of fifteen, com- 
prising the consuls and chief functionaries, with 
whom ho prepared his measures, and to whom he 
partly opened the secrets of his policy. Under the 
Clandii this intimacy had been doubtless obstructed 
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by the personal interest of Sejanus and Macro, of Pal¬ 
las and NarcisaUB. But under Domitian, who amidst 
all his vices retained at least no favourite and kept 
his freedmen in check, the council recovered some 
portion of its authority; even the burlesque debate 
of the turbot shows that functions which could be 
so caricatured were not wholly in abeyance. This 
council or Consistorium, as it came to be dcsi^ated, 
continued to gain in dignity while other advisers, 
taken also from the highest nobility, formed^ under 
the name of the Auditorium, a bench of assessors 
in tlie emperor’s couit of juaticej Bound to their 
prince by honours and dotations, assured by his 
solemn promise that he would allow none of their 
blood to be shed judicially, favoured by his pei'sonal 
intercourse, distinguished not only by their garb and 
trappings, but by the sounding title of Clarissimi^ 
flattered with the declaration made by Hadrian when 
he introduced into their order his prsetorian prefect, 
that he could bestow on his choicest friend no higher 
dignity, the senators did not push their aifectation 
of independence to acts of defiance or rivalry.'^ The 

^ Marquardt poinu otu that knig:bt5 and others below the rank 
of senators were admitted into the council, at least in the time of 
Hadriant and affirms, but hardly on sufficient grcnindB* that the 
conncil ceased to be an offshoot of the senate. Comp. Spartian, 
Causas .... frequenter an div it, ad hibttia cons ilio con¬ 
sul ibus atquc preetoribuSf et opttiniit KnatoribuM.” c. S.: ** Optimoa 
quoeque de senatn in contubcniium impCTatoria) majestatia adeclvit 
. . . . erat euim tunc tnos ut, quam prtneeps causas cognosceret 
et xenatores rl ^quiic^ Jlottu in conslHntn vocaret.^* But of tlicsc ta!>t 
it U Aiid, c. IS.: **Qnoa tamen Eenatuj omnls probasset.’' Pasaaj;;?^ 
are cited from Dion, Ikxx. 1.; Herodian, vi. l.j Lamprid. Alex, Sev, 
15, 18., which ehow that even at a later period the com position of 
this cabinet was cnentialiy senatorial. • 

* Spartiai^ Ifadr. 8. The members of the ConsiaCorinm received 
salaries amoanting apparently to €0,000 or 100,000 se<ttercea9480/. 
or 600/. Orelli, Inscript, 2848., cited by Marquardt (Becker's Aitertk, 
lit'3. £7, note 10.). The term “ Clarissimi/' as a specific designation 
of (ha senatDTf, may have come into use somewhat later; but Riny 
it Ik, vt £0. Puneg. 80.) qnalifiea the proceedings of 
the iltustrioos order as “ clara^" and iM dignity as cfaritas.^ 
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panegyric which Pliny pronounced on Trajan’s 
early promise liazarded the boldest utter- Fii»r* 
ances of which they were now capable, 

On assuming his office as consul suffect in 
September 100, the orator, according to ^ 

custom, addressed the prince in a set speech •!*«**■ 
before the fathers. Such harangues had been hitherto 
confined to the single topic of thanks for the honour 
to which the speaker had been raUed* But Pliny 
took a liigher flight, Trajan had but recently re¬ 
turned from the provinces. His life had been past 
mostly in the camps; he had hardly yet confronted 
the august assembly since his election. The object 
, of the speecli is apparently to show the entire har¬ 
mony which exists between the conduct of the new 
CiBsar and the vows of his senate,^ Trajan is pre- 
suined to enact the part of the perfect ruler. He 
fulfils every condition which the best of the Romans 
would require of the chief to whom they pay willing 
obedience. He was not designated for iloption by 
Nerva to gratify an empress. He was chosen from 
among the citizens as the best and worthiest. He 
who was to rule over all should be selected from the 
midst of*all. Nor though a genuine imperator, was 
Trajan made emperor by the army. He was chosen 
by the chosen of the senate, and with the consent of 
the senate itself. The orator proceeds to set forth 
the civil merits of his hero: his moderation, in not 
multiplying his consulships; his just appreciation 
of desert in bestowing the fasces a third time on the 
most distinguished of the senators; his noble indig¬ 
nation against the delators; his abolition of the laws 
of Majesty, his indulgence to the people, his gene¬ 
rosity to the senate and nobles. On the first day of 


* See tbo Bummary of the Panf^gyricug in Gierig'a editioTit Di*' 
putatiOf ]x xviil*, or in the work itaelfp ee. 1-5,, S5-13., 44-4'6,, 
Sl-8Sp &c. It bad not been »Q formerly: '^Oderat qnoa noa vha* 
remuB, aed et noa quos Flin, Paneg. 62, « 
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hia coxiaulflhip Trajan bad invited the fathers to re- 
Eunic their liberty^ to undertake with 1dm the care 
of the empirOj to wateh over the public wealj to gird 
tiiemselvos manfully to their task* Such indeed 
had been the language of other princes also; but 
none had ventured to take them at their word* It 
was not so now. Thee, saye Pliny, we follow, tvUkoiit 
fear, without hesHatt/m^ TIlou commandcst us to 
be free: wc will he free. Thou reqvAnrmius to ex^ 
press OUT unskes and opinioi^s: we will express 
thera, ^ Intoxicated by such condescensions, he allows 
the senate to assume a tone of independence and 
almost of condescension also. Though the emperor 
has stood before the consul seated to take the oath 
of allegiance to fhe state; though perfect civil equal¬ 
ity has been attained between prince and people; 
though the magistratea are now free to act as they 
acted when no emperor existed; though the gods 
have been solemnly invoked to preserve the chief of 
the state as long as he is faithful to Lis duties, and 
no longer; nevci+belesa the senate, he protests, will 
continue to pay honour where honour is due, and 
will not risk its security by rudely stretching its 
acknowledged authority. “ Tlie contrast is'amusing 
between the orator^s profession of independence and 
his anxiety not to offend by it; but the senate sup¬ 
plied the best commentary on its ^okesman^s lan¬ 
guage, by its zeal in protecting the person of the 
emperor, and anticipating his sentence on every con¬ 
spirator against him, 

' Plin. Pantff. ce. 

’ Fliii> Paneg. 44, 64. 68. {IS. Comp. Dabois^Gadiuif TaciU tt 
son Sticlcy i. 17* Tho consul, speaking solemnly io the HAme of the 
lenatc, repudiate* the nse of ^tbo term ^'dominna,'* u applied to the 
emperor, Faneg. 2., and insiets on the proper difference between 
^ dominatzo" and ^principatus,^ t. 45* But ia hi* official letter* the 
same writer does not bosiute to address Trajan as “dominua." 
Papist* X. 2, 4, 5, So albo in the Hadriani Sententw et 
ICpifltoIm^^ (Corp. Jurist AnU^ Justin, p, 202, eil Bcocking:), the em- 
« perur is constantly addressed by petitioners as ** dominus imperator,'^ 
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IVp Nevertheless, the love of raillery and com¬ 
plainings which gained on the Roman cha- ^ 
racter as it lost its Relf-respect and vigour, 
might annoy even the most popular princes; 
and we have seen that both Trajan and Hadrian 
resided for tlie most part away from the city, and 
drew their breath more freely at a distance from the 
curia. The rival power which balanced the senate, 
and divided with it their jealous vigilance, was the 
army. Between these forces a certain antagonism 
had always existed. When Augustus found himself 
at the head of forty legions, it was difficulty 
to reassure the council which lay helplessly 
at his mercy. The establishment of a body- pn>ti£onto 
guard, to watch over the pnnce s safety, 
and keep peace at the same time in the 
city, was a concession to these natural apprehenflions. 
The legions were disbanded, or dismissed to the 
Rhine and Danube, and the prsctonans, a email and 
select brigade, humoured by high pay and many in¬ 
dulgences, took their place under the walls of Rome. 
The citizen still resumed the toga when he entered 
the gates, and the armed auxiliary was excluded not 
from the city only but from the whole of Italy. In 
the second century the prsetorian" cohorts were re¬ 
cruited from the peninsula, which thenceforth was 
exempted from%ie military conscription. The senate 
might still flatter itself that this formidable 
body was unconnected at least with the re- 
gular army; that it was no foreign force, like the 
legions recruited in the remotest provinces, menacing 
the rights of the citizens, and freedom of debate; 
but a genuine militia, chosen from the citizens them¬ 
selves, in whose feelings it participated, and whose 
privileges it protected sword in hani The numbers, 
favour aud consideration of the prsetoiians continued 
to advance, till the emperors resorted more frequently 
to the camps, and made themselves more eminently 
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the chiefs of the army* From that time the impor¬ 
tance of the city guard declined* Trajan paid little 
regard to this domestic force, and gave no special 
confidence to its prefects* At a later period Sever us, 
a champion of the legions, Iwth atfronted and chas¬ 
tised it- It was finally abolished at the reconstruction 
of the empire, and the avowed establishment of mili¬ 
tary government by Constantine* 

The regular army continued to occupy its stations 
generally in the frontier provinces, where it 
was retained under the direct control of the 
emperor* With him rested the appointment 
of its officers, the distribution of its several corps, 
and the regulation of its discipline* The transform¬ 
ation of the legions from a national militia to a 
paid soldiery, though long consummated in fact, had 
hardly yet been accepted in principle, and the burdens 
which might be imposed on every citizen on the 
ground of natural duty, were repudiated by merce¬ 
naries who bargained for their services* Hence the 
soldiers of Tiberius and Trajan chafed under the 
harsh restraints of the ancient service, and insisted 
on their pay, their pensions, their privileges, which 
they regarded as alleviationa of servitude* Every-^ 
of where the officers connived ut a relaxation 
their discipline, and the emperors had 
BO harder or more invidious task wian to brace it 
again, when Oiey had become demoralized. - It was 
easier to soothe their murmurs by largesses, and the 
other emotuTnents of the service, which it 
was tlie study of Kero and Domitiaii to in¬ 
vent*' The soldier waa withdrawn from the ranks of 


Smotinnentt 

afitrrLM, 


' The “ pifeniia militiie,” t^osiclea ornamcnta badges, ipcre a 
pemiOD to veterans* aJlotmenta of land* intmunitj from certain taxes, 
ciLUanship in the caso of auxlliarief. Wo poasoiia maTi/ ripecimeosof 
form of these dischat^s, or tabula bonesis thua, for 

instanoa: Galba ktipetator , . , * veteran La qui militaverant 

in Icg^* i, Adjulr^ honestam miiisiouem ce civltatem dcdi$«*' Seo 
Marquttdt (^ket’a Itxm. Alt&iL ill. 2. 432.). 
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eitiaenship, taught to regard himself aa a member of 
a Bcparate commonwealth^ and invested with all the 
outward badges of a distinct and favoured class* He 
was relieved from the restrictions which retained the 
son of a Boman family under the legal power of his 
father, and forbade him to devise property by will* 
The soldier was specially licensed to hold property 
and to bequeath it, and unmarried and childless as 
he was, he might enjoy the satisfaction of being 
caressed by his own parent for the sake of He 
was removed, moreover, from the jurisdiction of the 
civil courts; he settled disputes with his comrades 
before the tribunal of his own officers, and even the 
civilian whom lie had insulted was obliged to appeal 
against him to the partial ears of the legatus or ceU' 
turion** The awe in which these privileges caused 
him to be held by the quailing provincials, was more 
valuable perhaps than the privileges themselves^ He 
found that if he had bartered away blood and strength, 
Lis elevation in social rant had more than repaid 
him* 

It was fitting that the legion, the instrument by 
which the empire had been acquired, should 
continue to exist as one of its most per- 
manent and unvaried institutions- Theac- 
count already given of it under Augustus and Nero 
applies in almoft every particular to the age of An¬ 
toninus. Its arms and accoutrements, its tactics and 
training, its pfeifional composition, remained as of 
old. The extension of the provinces required some 
addition to the number of legions, which, accordingly, 
we find increased from twenty-five to thirty; but the 

J Comp. Juv* xvi. 51.; * 

Solis milztibuA jus Vivo pftfre datur.'* 

Ckpnp. 7R«t'IL 12.Z ^ Quod quidem jtta initio tantum militant]bus 
datum est tarn aucfcoritutc d. Augusti, qnurn Nervae, nec non opcimi 
imperetoHi Trajatti; poscea vqto subAmptiono d. Hadrians etlaia 
diniiftfis id gst voteranis, conceBSum/' 

* Juvenal, L c. 
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complement of cach^ and its due proportion of aux- 
iliaries was unchanged*^ The rule which required 
apparently the legatue, or brigadier* to be a senator, 
while the tribune, or colonel, was some times taken 
from iJie knights, Seems to indicate a concession to 
the jealousy of the imperial councillors. The most 
important innovation we discover relates to the sys¬ 
tem of caatrametation* as set forth by Hyginus in the 
time of Trajan. A comparison of the Polybian and 
the Hyginian camps shows that the space required 
by an army at the later era was less than half of that 
which was allotted at the earlier; and we conclude 
that the soldiers of the empire chose rather to be 
crowded into a narrow apace than execute the labo¬ 
rious works to which the stricter obedience or hardier 
sinews of the republican militia submitted*® 


* (Becker*5 iSL S. n&€,) e;iTes a Jist of 

the legions from & column preserved in tbc Vatican Museum of the 
dnte of M. Aurelius. See Grater, 3*; Orellii 336B., corrected 
Borf^besi, which it may be well Co subjoin, 

3 iu Britaiu: ti. Augusta, vi. Victrix, xx. Valeri* Victrix. 

2 in Oerm, flup.t viti. Aug. xxii, Primigeuia. 

2 iti Gertn. ioC: i, Minerritu xxx. Ulpiiu 

5 In Pannon. 6up.: i. Adjutrix. x. Gemlna. xLt, Qemin*. 

1 in Pftunou. mt: it Adjutrix, 

2 in Mcicsia aup.: iv. Flavia. vii. Claudio, 

4 in Mo^iainland Dacior i. Imlico. v, Macedonica, xiClaudia 
xiiL Gcmina. 

2 iiL Cappadocia: xii. Fulmioata. xv, ApoUinaxit, 

1 in Phcenicc: iii, Gallica, 

2 in Syria; it. Scythica. x?i, Flavia* 

* 3 in Judea; Ti. Ferrau. x. Freteuaia, 

1 in Arabia: ViL Cyreaaica, 

1 in Africa: lii. Augusta, 

1 in Egypt: ii. Trajano. 

L in Hispoma: viL Gemina. 

L in Noricuni: il. Italica. 

1 in Ehntia; iii, Italica* 

^ See thd two syatems explained bj General Boy, MiL AnHq* m 
Seotlandf p. 186. It appears that the space required for 19,000 men 
under the Scipios sufficed u> accommodate 50,000 under Tr^aa, 
The general charactcriatie of the Hyginian eamp is Its oblong sbA^ 
the Polybian being properly square. But both HIrCius 
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Tlie habit of constructings not fortified camps only, 
as of old, but long lines of entrenchment 
for permanent defence, of which we have 
met with such sinking instances, has com- 
monly been branded as a syinptt>m of de- 
clining courage. Yet the armies of the 
repiiblic were trained to wield the spade alternately 
with the pilum, and seem never to have despised the 
shelter of the mound and fosse. We may remember 
the earthwi^rks of Caesar on the banks of the Ehone, 
and before the Ihmipeitin camp at Petra; and the 
fortified iiries which traversed the heart of Germany 
were begun by Drnsus and Tiberius, In the defen¬ 
sive poshioDS which the Romans now assumed on 
their own frontiers, they could not dispense with the 
protection of strung places, at convenient diatances, 
and their connecting these posts with continiious 
lines was surely no proof of cowardice. The system, 
indeed, of frontier defences was now carried out more 
elaborately. The mai’cbes of the empire assumed 
the character of a milifnry occupation* Their garri- 
sojis were permanently established; every camp was 
converted into a castle, enclosed in embattled walls 
of stone, nnd furnished with the ordinary conveniences 
of civil life* The surrounding tracts were assigned 
to the veterans, or to bauds of warlike barbarianB 
invited from beyond the frontiers. Certain battahons 
were specially exempted from camp-duty, and lodged 
as a local militia in the neighbouring districts. 
Bound to appear in arms at the first summons, they 
enjoyed the use of cattle, slaves and implements, 
supplied thto by the state,* The hiring of barbarian 

SOL) and Vegetins (i, 23,)* at an interval of foar ccntnneo, tell tta 
that Roman caxnpa were often circular, semicircnlar, or trian^aUr, 
according to the requirements of the ground. 

^ Tac. Ann. xiii. 54.: “ Agroa Teen os et miUtam nsui aepositoB.'* 
The veteran a acttlcd on these "frontier londe were afterwarde called 
livnitanei milites, ripensaa, liparienaei^^’ Codtx Theod. vii. S£* 8.; 
Cod^ Jvitin. xi. 59. 3* 
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merconarieSj which became daily a more important 
element in the military policy of the ernpire, had not 
been unknown to the republic, and was adopted in 
turn by every imperator,^ But undoubtedly the 
sy=)teijj was carried further under Trajan and his 
successors than before. Not bands of mercenaiy 
warriors only, but tribes and kingdoms were taken 
into pay. The Marcomanni, the Asiingi, the lazyges 
learnt^ side by side with the Romans, the tactics 
wliich they could employ, ivlien occasion served, 
against them, TJie cupidity of their chiefs was in¬ 
flamed by the touch of Roman gold; and thus, step 
by step, was introduced the unworthy policy, fatal 
as it finally proved, of paying a disguised tribute as 
the price not only of active defence, but even of ab¬ 
stinence from attack- 

In their love of gold, the barbarians might vie with 
The emperor* their morc polished patrons, but they could 
hardly exceed them. The cupidity of the 

JSuSrv'ipirtt legions was still, as in the more exciting 
ofthei«idiery. periojp; civil war, the principle to which 

their leaders could most safely appeal. The plunder 
of an enemy is sweet to every soldiery; but the 
Roman retained to the last the national taste for 
compassing and hoarding petty lucre by thrift and 
usury, as well as manual labour. The solid coin he 
received for his military pay was invaluable for in¬ 
vestment at a time when even the wealthy lived 
chiefly on the produce of their farms; and if the 

^ ^ In the course af this history we have remarked on thcaettkme'nta 
of Cn^ar and Agrippa on the Uhinc, So also TiberiaSt Dion, liv. 36^| 
Suet* Tib. Tac, li, fi3. An earlier instante of the kind 
occurs in Livy» xL 34. 36. Par a latl^r iafitance, see Vopbeus in 
Frob^ 14^ 15. M. Antoninus, after succeeding to Pius, made many 
6i]<;h,BeltlemeDt8 in Dacia, Pannonia, Mousia^and eyipa in Italy. But 
he dcBittcd from iotrodnclng the barbarians within the Alps^ in con- 
seqaeneo of some diitarbanccH at HavenniL Dion, Ixxi. 11. 

Tii4t aiJcobVTfs .... jcol Toirr* cbKin 

oi^ivsLTikr iftiryayiy, ired r^vf vpotvpiypd* 

i^ovt i^ipKursyt 
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means of investment were not at hand, he committed 
it as a precious deposit to the soil, often not to be * 
brought to light again before the lapse of many cen¬ 
turies. The donatives, given in sums varying from 
ten to a hundred pounds of our money* required at 
every accession, and every anniversary an acc'^ssion, 
might he regarded as a regular advance on the 
Boldier^s ordinary pay. These sums, large as they 
were, might be fairly set off against the expense of 
constant war on the enemy, or the scandal of plunder 
and free quarters among the provincials. Let us 
not grudge the Caesars tlie credit of maintaining their 
legionary hordes with so little injury to their sub¬ 
jects, and on the whole with so little aggression on 
their neighbours. When compelled to wage war 
beyond the frontiers, they were nervously solicitous 
that their wars should be brief as well as triumphant. 
To gratify the restlessness of the soldiers sometimes 
might be necessary; but it was most important not 
to excite the ambition of the officers* The imperator, 
and he alone, though long absent from the camps, 
must be regarded as the chief of the legions, the 
source of honour, the patron of desert, the tutelary 
genius whose auspices led to victory* Hence the 
custom of requiring the soldiers, through all their 
ranks, to take the military oath at the commencement 
of every year* In nothing was the contrast more 
marked between Trajan and Domitian, than in the 
temper with which each awaited the announcement 
that this ceremony had been completed- Tq the oiic, 
says Pliny, the dky tvas happy and serene^ which 
cast over the other a cloud of anxiety. The bad 
princes fuU of restles^ terror^ and uTiderratiTig even 
the patience of ikevr mhfects^ looked out on aU sides 
for the messengers of the public servitude: Did 
^ riverSj snows or tempests^ retard the tidings^ straighi- 
Way they apprehended the worst that they deserved ,* 
they feared ^&rybody without distinction; for had 
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princes se^ their own mccestfors in all who are bettei* 

: than tli^misdveSf and therefore thei/ have ^r^ison to 
fear everybody* But Ti^ajan's security ivas disturbed 
Tieitlier by the delay of his meas&ngersy nor by their 
tidings. He hiows that the oath to Mm is ever}/- 
wJiere being tahen, for he too has pledged himself by 
oath to all the citizens^ 

The balance thus adjusted between the senate, tlie 
Ttveemperort pTOtorians, tixiA the legions was precarious 
itnA temporary- It was in fact a compro- 
of pretensions and forces which re- 
qiured ftjr its security wisdom and temper 
thftfcWJen. chief of tlie state, unreserved sur¬ 

render of ambition in the nobles, and the continued 
inactivity of the armieB on the frontier- So long 
indeed as the prince retained his place in the city, 
the guards who surrounded his person had the power 
to make or unmake him; but few as tliey were in 
number, and subject to his constant care and vigilance, 
he had, generally, ample means of attaching or con¬ 
trolling them*" But circumstances were in progress 
wltich compelled hicn iit no distant date to quit the 
curia and the praetorian camp, and throw himself 
into the lines of the Rhine and Danube, A pre¬ 
ponderating influence was thus given to the army 
both in the choice of the ruler and the mode of 
governments The champion of the soldiers became 
the terror of the senate, which he seldom met but to 
oppress or chastise it. Hi a own perilous eminenci^ 
was only retained by pampering the multitude of 
bis masters, either by constant wars, or by plunder ^ 
and confiscatioD. Once or twice the senate, mad¬ 
dened by wrongs and insults, ventured to oppose to 
a bofiebom Thracian or Illyrian, invested by the 
sbldiers with the imperial purple, a chief of its own 
rank and its own appointment; but strength warf 


Vim. Faneg. 68. 
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wanting to its pretensions^ and the elect of the nohles 
soon fell before the frivourite of the Ermy. Had the 
empire remained unassailed from without^ it is pos¬ 
sible that, under a succession of prudent princes, the 
compromise of the Flavian era might have been 
maintained indefinitely; but its wealth was too 
tempting, the weakness of its inanimate Wlk too 
apparent; the cupidity and the confidence of the 
barbarians waxed together; and the great onset they 
made on it in the latter years of Aurelius, rendered 
the decline of the constitutional monarchy into a 
pure military despotism both inevitable and rapid. 
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CHAPTER LXVIIL 


M. AurclinA Anton in ns boIc cm p<?ror.—Association of Vcnis*'—Dia* 
turbances abroad and calamities at home.—VeruB condncti n war 
with Parthia.—Joint triumph of the emperors, 160.—Admim^- 
tracjon of AtircUtis at Rome.—Inroads of the Germans, Scythians^ 
and Barmatian^ on the northern frontier. — Pesti1 onco spread 
through the Shipiro hj the legions reruming from Syria,—The 
onlperorfl advance to AquUoia,lG7.—They cross the Alps, IGG.— 
Return and death of Veras, IGS.^AurcIms oii the Panubc.^—His 
Tictory hYcr the Quadi, ITi —-His domestic troubles.—Ufiviforthi- 
ness of hisson Commodue.—Licentiouanesa of hts consort Fan^dna. 
—Revolt and death of Avidius Cassius, 17^—Aurelius in the East. 
—He retarns tu Romo and triumphs over the bartnatians, 176,— 
Repairs again to the Danuhe.—His sueees&ea over tha barbarians, 
and death, 180.—Compared with Alfred tlic Great. 

Symptoms of deeline of tho empire.—K Contraction of the cir¬ 
culation.—S, Decrease in population.—3, Effects of vice, arising 
from slavery,—4. Exhaustion of Italian bLood, ideas, and principles. 
—5. Effect of pestilence and natural disturbances.— Revival of 
superstitious observances and persecution of the Christians,— 
The ** Meditationsof M, A r:rd i us.—Stoicism, —Kew Platon ism,— 
Revival of positive belief.— Christiauity,—Cone!usiou. (a,3>. 161— 
1S0» A.tJ* 914-933.) ’ i 


Of all the Cresars whose namefl are enshrined in the 
Tiwrtatiieof of history, or Tdiofie: features are pre- 

M served to us in thek repositories of art, one 

pijoa^i*. alone seems still to haunt tlie eternal city 

in the place and the posture most familiar to him in 
life. In the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelias^ 
which crowns the platform of the Campidoglio, irn» 
perial Rome lives again,* Of all her consecrated 

' This noble figure of bronze, originally gilded, was extracted from 
the raiFiBof the Forum in 1167, and placed before the Lateran palace 
by Clement til, under the name of Consiantine, a misnomer to which 
it^pwes perhaps its prescryatioii. Jn 1533 it was removed the 
Capltp}, where it now stands. Its base is supposed to have been 
recently discovered between the arch of Severus and the milliary' 
coitufn. It may have nearly replaced the ctjjU^sUrjau statue of 
Domkian, to which it acems to ha^c borne a xcsemblance io tho 
attitude of the rider. Sec vol vii chapter Ixii, 
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sites it is to this tLat the classical pilgrim should 
most devoutly repair; this of all tbe monuments of 
Eornan antiquity most justly challenges liia vene¬ 
ration. For in this figure ive behold an emperor^ of 
alttiie line tije noblest and the dearestj such as he 
actually appeared; we realize in one august exemplar 
the chiiracter and image of the rulers of the world. 
We stand here face to face with a representative of 
theScipios and Caisars;, with a model of thq heroes of 
Tacitus and Livy, Our other Romans iZie effigies of 
the closet and the museum; this alone is a man of 
streets, tlie forum, and the Capitol. Such specii^ 
prominence is well reserved, amidst the wreck of 
ages, for him whom historians combine to honour as 
the worthiest of the Roman people. 

Tbe habits of mind which Aurelius had cultivated 
during tbe period of his probation, were 
little fitted, perhaps, to give him a foresight 
of the troubles now impending.* In pro- i!i"lSnl?ih6 
siding on the tribunals, in guiding the de- 
liberations of the senate, in receiving embassies and 
iippointiug magistrates, he had shrunk from na 
faliguo ox responsibility; but the distaste he ex¬ 
pressed from the first for his political eminence, 
continued no doubf^to.^'th© end; his heart was still 
with his chofien sfTu^e^- and 'with the sophists and 
rhetoricians who aided hitn in themJ Hadrian, in 
mere gaiety of heart, turned the prince into an 
academician, but it was with genuine reluctance, and 
under a strong sense of duty, that Aurelius coii‘- 
verted tlie academician into tbe prince. But the 
hope that his peculiar training might render him a 
model to sovereigns, tbe recollection of the splendid 
fallacy of Plato, that states would surely flourish, 

p 

^ Capicot M, Anton. PAil. 5 .: ** Ubi se cocDpciit ah Hadri«iO ftdop* 
iAtnw, ttittgift eet deterrimi) qii&m latatiu .... ctuoqae ah eo 
iloEDtAtici qu»rerent, cur trsstii in tdaptUwiem rcgifliQ 
iliiiputavit, qam maU in ■« continerec itnperium.'*' t 

VOX.. YIIL ' T 
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were but tbeir pbiloaophers prmcesj or were but tkeir 
princcu pliiloBophers^ Bustaiued hitu iu hia arduous 
and unwelcome task^ and contributed to bis Buccess 
in Though little aware, as yet, of the unparaU 
leled demands which the exigency of public afifairs 
would actually make upon his energies, he showed at 
the moment of his acces&iou that he had completed 
a conquest over himself. Although, ,hy Hadrian's 
express direction, the young Venis had been adopted 
together with him by Antoninus, their parent had re-^ 
solved, from the first, to treat them on au unctjual 
footing- He had given his own daughter to Aurelins; 
he had associated him in the government, and be¬ 
stowed on him his confidence as bis destined suc¬ 
cessor- To Verus he had shown no such special 
marks of favour* He bad scrutinized the child's 
character, in which no training availed to correct 
disorders inherited from a weak and dissolute sire; 
and even when Verus attained to manhood, Antoninus 
would not suffer him to purticipatU in the duties of 
sovereignty* He seems to have placed the youth in 
no public post whatever; but surely a man so good 
and just would not thus have slighted his w^ard, had 
he not been convinced that his faults were incor¬ 
rigible** Accordingly, in nominating a successor, 
he seems to have passed over Veras altogether* But 
Aurelius had no sucli confidence in his own superi¬ 
ority* He suffered his affection, at least, to persuade 
him that he could guide his brother's steps and cover 
Mb deficiencies* "Wlien the senate hail^ him witli 
acclamationB as the natural heir and successor to 
their deceased fiivourlte, he caused all his own 

, < Ctpitoh AT AnUm. FhiL 27.: S«ntcntiiL Pktonii acmj^r In onj 
fait; Borere ciritateE, si q.uc pbiiosopk iroperareot, an; iiup&riitor^e^ 
jibUoBophArentur/^ Comp* FLato* de Hepubi, v, IS., loferred to hy 
tid Qtu Fratr. L I, 10* Tiutor quotes the centime at as tbat 
of elder AntomnuB* 

* Cnphot- m Ver* Imp, 3.; '^Diu autem et privfttiu fiiit, et ea 
^ht^orificeDtJa uurult qua Marcus ornabatur.'* 
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hoDi>ur6 and offices to be communicated to .VeruKj 
giving him the title of Augustus as well as of Caesar ; 
so that noWj for the first time, two August! eat 
together in the purple, and the legends of the coin¬ 
age celebrated their mutual concord or joint liber¬ 
ality.^ Aurelius henceforth contented himself with 
the legitimate prerogative of seniority and the natural 
ascendancy of a nobler and stronger character; no]‘ 
did Verus, whose slight and perhaps vicious temper 
was not devoid of affection, unduly reseat the superi¬ 
ority thus gently asserted. The elder emperor 
sumed, indeed, somewhat of the parental relation 
towards his younger colleague, betrothed to him his 
daughter Lucilla, and directed him to bear the adop¬ 
tive names of Lucius Aurelius Antoninus Verus Com- 
modus. After transacting the requisite ceremonies 
in tlie senate, both princes repaired together to the 
praitorian camp, and obtaiuecl the sanction of tht; 
soldiers to their installation, with a promise of 20,000 
sesterces to each of the guards, and a proportionate 
largess to the legionaries. 

This liberal offer was no doubt promptly redeemed. 
The treasury was full, and at the critical 
moment of the transfer of power the chief 
with money in hand commanded all suf¬ 
frages.“ Already the emperors were troubled with the 
report of an insurrection of Iberians in Lusitania, 
and of an irruption of Moors' into Spain.^ The 

^ Cnpitot tc, i ** Bibique conflortem fecit^ cam iUi euli 
iletuUsset imperia™." Eutrop. viU. 5.; “Turn primum Huiu, res]i. 
ituobuA , , , paruiC; cum u^ue ad oojs singuliis semper Uabulbuci 

* Eutrop. viii, &*, of tbe elder ADto&inus: “^rmrium opillentuui 
rdiquii."’ 

* Capitol. M. Anion. Phil. 8, The eonduct of PrUeus, unnoticed 

hj the earlier hiaionanAf is recorded from aome other aoutceA by 
Coust^tiUC Porphyrog&nitus; Sri IT ffTparwraF n^ls-Kor 

uFooTpdnTT'np tlAtuKTs ouT<>i'fpdTopa'^i irttprrHjo'ai'o, dcfl "Vcri^erifi, 

jEmi mr M. AuriU, p 29 , The successive posts hfld bj PHiriSus 
oro speciRed in an inacrlption fouud at KomCt-which may have b^eu 
engraved oa the Uase of a statue. 
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Chatti broke into Gaul and Rbaetia, counting, per¬ 
haps, on the unsteady attitude of the provincial 
rulers; and in Britain we are aissured tliat the pre¬ 
fect Statius Priscus wa^i offered tlie purple by his 
soldiers, and hardly suffered to decline itAurelius, 
with prudence aud moderatiun, contented himself 
with recalliug his rival, and gave him auotlicr com- 
maud in Syria, where his jnilihuy talents might bo 
serviceably employed, Calpurnius Agricola, who was 
sent to replace him, diverted Gie minds of the legion¬ 
aries by a well-timed atbick on the Caledonians; but 
his object wa5 perhaps gained wlien bo bad led fortli 
liis men from tbeir cramps, and the total absence of 
inscriptions of this date on the line of the Antonine 
wall seems to show that the Ktiman arms were not 


now seriously occupied on the frontier of the British 
province,® 

The commander of the forces in Syria was always 
VernawumM foiTniclable to the emperor at Rome, espe- 


till: coTnniuiiil 
ijf the iurcu 

ID 


cially at the moment of a new accession, 
When wc hear that on the death of Anto¬ 


ninus war broke out on the Eastern frontier^ we may 
guess that the new rulers hoped to anticipate revolt 
by an aggressive movement* But the mutual jealousy 
of tlie Homans and Paithians, ever on the watch to 
baflBe each other in the affairs of Armenia, was ready 
at all times to burst into a flame j and the last 
thou^htsof Antoninus, embittered by the ipisconduct 
of hia royal clients, may have been clouded with 
apprehensions of an outbreak in this quarter, as soon 
as his own firm hand should be withdrawn,® There 


was serious prospect of war id the East. It was 


‘ Cupitot itf* Anton, PhiL 21, 22. 

^ Stuart, Caledonia Poamna; Koel des Vergers, Ejuai *vr Af. 
* p. 6S. The name of Coilpnrnius Agricola occutA Od tho Jower 

watL Grnter, Irucript. tiS. T*; Orell. /n#cnj]^ Hi* 58 6L 
*?Thu8 CapitoUuua r&portj, in apparent contradiction to other 
irtafiemenu, Chat on hi* dcath-h^ Aotonicna ** Nihil Alind qioun do 
xegibna qaibiu iraecebatnr locntiu eeu** 
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deemed prudent for one at least of the emperors to 
assume command there in persorij and Aureline de¬ 
puted to his collenguc tJie care of this enterprise, in 
which, with chosen generals at his side, he might 
gain distinctionfij while his frivolity and weakness 
would be removed at least from the gaze of the citi¬ 
zens, Nor, indeed, was the charge Aurelius retained 
for himself at home lighter or less important. 

Though the eagles had retreated from the Tigris 
to the Euphrates, the chiefs who had seen ^ 

L I |.f j 

how irresihtible was their swoop, and how Ituns^ ti| the 
terrible their fury, bad not ventured to 
follow them to tlieir nests, and assail them in their 
own fastnesses. Eut the Parthians seized the moment 


of a change in the succession for a side blow. An¬ 
other Vologesus, who had hati no personal eKperience 
of the Komun valour, revived the claims of liis nation 
over Armenia. Tlie legions were summoned to assert 
the infiuence of tlie empire: but the legions were 
enervated by long peace and luxury j discipline had 
been Bhattcred; and neither the soldiers nor their 
officers were tit to contend against a vigorous foe in 
a difficult country^ The Eoman arms met with a 
feerics of reverses. Their defeat at Elegia was severe 
enough to recall the disasters of Charrae and- the 
Teutoburg. Severiaims, prefect of Cap]iadocia, de¬ 
ceived by a pretended prophet, wsis slain, with the 
total rout of a legion*^ Meanwhile, Aurelius had 
accompanied his colleague into Camjania, and tliere 
bade him speed on his mission to the East; but Verus 
had loitered on the way, and was still wasting his 
time at Apulia, while the authority of the empire 


' Ftonto, EpisL ii. 193., draws a picture of the degenerac/ of the 
S^riaik army, 

* Lucian, *« Alatawdro^ c. 27, The kaderofthe Farthtang is here - 
called Othryadcs, a uiifitako for Qsroes,or Chosrocs. Conip, Laciun, 
Quornodo Hi 4 t Cftnscrib. c. 2L Dion, Ixxt, S„ describes the Par¬ 
thians OS the ooaajknt). The liomana were defeated, os of old, by the 
use of the bow. 
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was imperilled on the frontierg. Fortunately, Rome 

'itKvwdedb possessed in the East a captain of the 

ancient stamp. The ■ro.loiir of Avidius 
Cassius checked the advance of the victors^ 
and turned the tide of victory. The whole force of 
the empire was placed at once in his hands, Venis 
reached the province, but took no active part in the 
campai^s that followed. The peace which he Ian- 
^uidiy offered was disdainfully refused,^ While, 
however, the young prince amused himself at Antioch 
and Daphne, or fretted at the ribald jokes of the 
jiopulace, Cassius led his legions once more to the 
Tigris, t^)ok the capitals of the Parthian monarchy, 
^^ackecl Seleucin, and burnt the royal palace at 
etcaiphon,* The conquests of Trajan vvere suddenly 
recovered; the glory of the Roman arms was vindi¬ 
cated; the coniidence of the soldiers was re-esta- 
hlished. Statius Priscus, who succeeded to the com¬ 
mand in Cappadocia, re-occupied Artaxata, Furiua 


Saturninua, Claudius Fronto, Martius Verus, Julius 
Marciamis, anti Pontius iEHanns, the chiefs of the 
vicloriouH army, shed a halo of renown over the last 
splendid successes of the empire,^ 

Nor did these gallant warriors want for pens to 
Th^^iciktn* celebrate their exploits- llio excitement 
fhifhSwti^ caused by this sudden revival of the old 
.rf uw tuni. Eoman prowess seems to have kindled the 


' Pronto, however, turns this traniiuction into a *uiyeci of pane^ 
341,): “ Li^pras uHro riederat belluui, m veUot, conditionf- 
iiuA pocercL Dum oblatam pacem speruit barbarua* male mulcatua 

* Dion, tc.i Capitol* Antvn. PkiL 9*, Vtr, 8, Luemn refcrato the 
PC verity of thia contest, and the (^reat battlea fuujjht at Ettropus 
and Sura, on the Kuphrates, Cacsius entered Baby Ion* The namea 
of five legions, aiifl of detachmeuti from various others, which 
served in ihia war, may be recovered iVom medals and inscrlptions- 
’ Noel fJe* VtTgera, E$$ai, p« 57, 

’ These names may be traced in varfons inscriptions, and also in 
Lncmn*s satire. The Chinese writers make mention of a pretended 
Homan embnMy, relerred to this period, from a chief desit^nated as 
Amiin (Anton in us), Noel dea Vergers, p. 58* 
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itnaginatioa of the men of letters,' and transformed 
the herd of graTamariauB, anecdotista, and rhetoricians 
into militarj historians.* All, however, that we know 
of the composition in which they celebrated the 
glories of Verus and Cassius, is unfortunately confined 
to the sarcastic criticism of a contemporary satirist, 
l/ucian requires us to believe that the narratives of 
these pretended Livy a and Sallusts were mere clumsy 
romances, and that the few real facta they recorded 
were overlaid with fictions, or distorted by rhetorical 
flourishes. The work which Fronto, the preceptor 
of Verna and Aurelius, consecrated to this interesting 
subject, has escaped the reflections of Lucian: pos¬ 
sibly it was notp composed till after the publication 
of the treatise On iltc Art of Writing History. The 
introduction alone remains. Its merit is trifling, and 
may cause ub to wonder at the excessive reputation 
enjoyed in his own day by its author; nor can we 
doubt that its affected verbiage was devoted to cover¬ 
ing all the defects, and enhancing all the merits of 
the imperial hero. Posterity at least was not de¬ 
ceived by it* The common voice of later writers 
'Icclare that Venus proved wholly incompetent to 
direct the affairs over which he noininally presided, 
while some insinuated that, intoxicated by his lieu¬ 
tenants’ successes, he dreamt that he could gavem 
the empire alone, and actually intrigued to ovei-throw 
Ilia colleague and patron,* 

After a struggle of five years, Vologesua, driven 
from his capital and overmatched in every quartA', 

^ LndiiTit QuomodoHist nit Comterib, Of ttiis Rvrarm of histoniiTifl 
T7e Kcovf^r namoft of Galpumianua of Pompciopolis, of CaUimor- 
pbuBt auri^o'ti to a. lei:ion, of AntLochianuR, of Demetrius of Haga- 
icHRUB^ And of Asinius QuadratUB. Noel den p. 62. 

* FrontOj Pttneip. Hist ii* 337* VerDA, in, one of hi a lettetst 
emreatA Frotito to wrirc the history of th]® war, offering to send 
him the neecfli^arj matcTiAli, The Actnal Accoant, aa far aa out 
fragmentB extend. In a curious paraUel between Trajan and Yeraa, in 
whjch the palm is openly given to the latter. 
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was compeikd to sue for peacc^ The cession of 

Jointtriumpb <iemandod and enforced. 

Once only during the progress of hostilities 

had Verus quitted hia voluptuous retreatj 
when he retraced his steps as far as Ephesus to receive 
his^ affianced bride, and prevent, as was fiiirmised, 
the furth^er advance of hia father-in-law within his 
domiiiions* On the conclusion of peace in 

* 166 ]io hastened back to Home, where 
Aurelius received him with open firms, and threw 
a veil over lus want of personal prowess hy conduct¬ 
ing a joint triuraph with hiinJ The two emperors 
assumed the titles of Parthicus, Armeniacus, and 
Medieus, though Aurelius refused, at first, a share in 
honours for which lie had not personally cimtended,^ 
Verus, ashamed perhaps of his own demerits, pressed 
these honours upon him, and at huit overcame hiri 
reserve* Which of the tu^o heroes, asked the courtly 
Kronto, ought we na}St (o admire i 

It has been said that the cares of empire at home, 
M ^th which Aurelius specially charged 

*' himself, were not less grave than thost^ on 

the frontier. After attending his colleague into 
Campania, he had returned to apply all his resources 
to the relief of the city, which was suffering from 
Hiiinundations and scarcity* Casting aside 
L>theKD*u, books, to which ho had little leisure 
again to apply himself, and bidding farewell to the 
benches of the rhetoricians, which he had so long 
frequented, he took the affairs of state and the wisest 
counsellors of the senate to hia bosom* He increased 
in various ways the employments and the considera¬ 
tion of the illustrious order. The appellate juris¬ 
diction of this supreme court was extendi by him, 

* 

^ C&pitol. Ankm. rhU. 12. 

^ Of tbeee And severAltriumphal designAtlons Medicas Alone, it is 
BAjd, never ocenna in medAls or ioEicripiLons^iCo avoids p«rhapS} a pin-' 
«ibl£ mi&aj]terpr«[A£ion* 
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particularly in cases in which the pricce’s own inter¬ 
ests were concerned. Hadrian bad superseded the 
functioas of the old municipal officers of Italy^ the 
duumvirs, sediles^ and dictators of Samnium and 
Etruria, by the appointment of four juridici of con¬ 
sular rank,* But this institutiorL was again revised by 
Aurelius, who offered the high and Jucrative distinc¬ 
tion to a larger class by extending it to prcctors also.® 
Beneath these superior officers was a larger class of 
curators, who discharged judicial functions in the 
several burghs of Italy, and these were now to be 
selected from the whole body of the senators* Aure¬ 
lius was constant in bis attendance in the curia, even 
when he had no measures of his own to propose. 
When lie had a lielitiion to make to the fathers he 
would come, even from the distance of a Campanian 
villa, in person, rather than introduce it by the mouth 
of his quaastor. Nor did he fail to attend the ct^mitia 
of the senate, at which the prince's direct appoint¬ 
ments were still formally ratified, and which, it 
KCenifl, were tedious solemnities, (^ften protracted far 
into the night* Yet he would never quit the assembly 
before the consul pronounced tlie venerable formula: 
Corisci^pt fathers, we no longer ^detain yoiu The 
respect thus paid it was acknowledged by the grati¬ 
tude of the body, and a full meed of praise accorded 
him by its historians* It was taken as a furtber 
compliment that when he wished to gratifj" a friend 
with the choicest of boons, instead of giving him 
slaves or oroamoots, he conferred on him the rank 
of senator. None of the virtuous chiefs of fiome 
showed more def&i^ence to the senate.® 

^ Spartian, I9*j Pajiitol, ^Inioii, PAiY. 11. 

’ Thua wc r*ttd it) an inBcriptitm uf C. Corncliua ThralJno, ** Juri’i 
dicul per Flamialam et Uinbriaui," who ia praised b/ the people of 
AriminuTD, ** Ob eTtimiam moderatloRem, et in sterilitate unrionfe 
lahoriosjirD fidem.” From thia mention of asiiarcit^ Noel dcR Veri^era 
45,) HtippoBCS tbac the infititution maj be referred to the first 
j^earB of AuroUuSr a very preoartoua conciuaion. 

* Capitol. M. Anfon* PhiL 10, 11. 
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The merits of this excelJent emperor consisted, 


TTii tvcfllfDi 
choice at 


however^ not so much in the vigour of his 
own acts, or the breadth and justness of 
his views, as in the clioice of good ministers 


and able instruments. Amidst the exhaustion and 


lassitude of the great families at this era of luxurious 
security, it was not in their ranks that he could find 
men of shrewdness and energy to repair or sustain 
the machine of empire^ The ministers of Aurelius 
were chosen from the teachers of his own favourite 


philosophy; they were accomplished speakers, and at 
the same time men of sense and practical ability. 
Such, we may believe, was Jmiiua Rusticus,~Our 
frimd the —as he is acklreaaed by bis patron 

in a rescript of The divine hrotlierSf who, after being 
twice consul, commanded for many yefirs in the city^ 
and is supposed to liave passed sentence from his 
tribunal cm Justin, the Chrifltian martyrJ The pre¬ 
fecture of the city, it seems, wjis now only given to 
persons who had been twice consul; an ample 
guarantee, in the eyes of the senators, against the 
rash and careless favouritism of the earlier Caesars* 


Cornelius Fronbo, another rhetorician, had attained 
the consulship as far back as the reign of Hadrian, 
but declined offico in the provincea. He con¬ 
tinued in his old age to attend and advise his 
imperial pupil, who treated liirn with the highest 
consideration*^ The names, moreover, .of Salvius 


' Thcmiatitis, Oral 13. 17.; 3ilix* t. 3-i ‘^Ex rcecripio 

ilivDTum fratmm" *. e. Aurelm^ arnl Vcrtii. TVL AureL Commewf, 
1 * 7.; Dion, Ixxi* The martyrdom of Justin ia placed between 
IC^ and 168* 

* The disco^erj the remains of Fronto, conaistmi^ of a large 
number of letters between him and his pupils Aiireliui and Verus 
together Vfith a j^ketch of contemporary histoiTt JViftcipia Hisforits^ 
and some miBccliftneocs fra^^ments, has lowered rather than ralted the 
reputation of the man who in his own day was considered a eeconcl 
Cicero! Hi^ history ia a rapid panegyric; hlf letceratdle protcle. He 
woi. perhaps rery old at the time of writing them; but at best they 
cait a fatal abode over the literary character of the ogo. 
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JiiliamiB tbe Jutist, of Helvius PeTtinaij himself 
afterwards a virtnous but unfortunate emperor, of 
Catilius Severup, Valerius Asiaticus, Martins Verus, 
and other persons of high public charauter, are re* 
corded in the list of prefects, as men on whom 
Aurelius justly bestowed hia esteem and confidence.' 

During the last years of the Parthian expedition,' 
the government had been disquieted by 
despatches from both the Upper and Lower 
Danube, anno unci n g repeated inroads of 
the barbariana along the whole course of 
the river, Aurelius felt that Eotne was not strong 
enough, at least at the moment, to wage two ^eat 
wars simultaueonslv. He had directed his officers to 
connive, to bribe, to temporize, till the renewal of 
peace in the East should- leave a numerous army 
of veterans free for other service. The honours 


with which the emperors ’were greeted, the triumph 
they celebrated, the victories they praclaime<l on the 
return of Veras, disgtiised to the poptikee the deep 
anxiety of their statesmen, who seem to have been 
struck now suddenly, and for the first time, by ap¬ 
prehensions of decline at the centre of tlie empire, 
and of. increase of power in its assailants on the 
frontiers, Atireliiis waa evidently much 
depressed; Venis continued careleew and ' 

insensible as ever. The younger Caesar 8u^nrnt:lt 
flung himself into the dissipations of bis 
villa on the Clodian Way, and among his boon coni- 
pa'nions paraded the trophies of his Ccampidgna, his 
rroopa of buffoons arid players, dancers and conjurors, 
and all the vilest spawn of the Orontes.® 


^ Noel <lea V'erper?, p. 54,, from Borghefii*fl recent io- 

vestigntimw nmon^ the inscriptions, 

“ C&pitoliimH (Ver. 4*)^ompurea the vices of Tertis to the mnri 
f'pcnks of Caius, the low buffoornTj of Nero, and the lantcleffs giut- 
tonj of Viteilms: ** AmAvit etaurijrns, prnsino faven^» Gladifttorum 
itiani frequctitius pugnee in conTivio hebuit-^* Aurelius groaned 
over dissipiition which he deemert exirevagent nnd vicious s "Post 
convjviuta Juaum cst tee^erls usque nd luceiii/^ 
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But these noxious instruments of dissipation were 


FntUenee 
#pmd 
tnroughdut 
the einjiire 
ty tlw irmy 
murning fiivm 
tbfl Eur 


not the most fatal gift the Kaat bad now 
conferred upon her coDqueroTs, The armj" 
of Syria, which accompanied Verus into 
Italy, was deeply infected with the germs 
of a strange and deadly pestilence, con¬ 


tracted in the marshes or sands of Mesopotamia, In 


every town it traversed it disseminated the infection,' 
In Rome, the number of victuns amounted to many 


thousands. The virulence of the disease was no 


doubt increased by the long-continued scarcity, and 
the general misery of the people. Superstitious 
fears demanded a crime and a victim. The crime 


was discovered in the treachery employed, as it wa.s 
averred, by Avidiua Cassius in tlio Hack of Seleucia; 
and thence, according to ‘report, the seeds of plague 
were scattered far and wide on the opening of a 
cotfer in the temple of Apollo,® Cassius, indeed, was 
too powerful to be sacrificed to a popular outcry. 

may conjecture, however, that the fierce hostility 
to the Christiaufi, which ,now suddenly blazed forth, 
was due to these panic alarms. Not among the 
Christians only, but through the ranks of Ragan 
society also, prophecies of the world’s impending 
conflagration were boldy advanced, and eagerly cre¬ 
dited. Misery and terror, terror and imposture, went 
as usual hand in hand. Pretenders trifled with the 


popular agony for gain or notoriety, Orre inan as¬ 
serted that the secular fire would descend at the mo- 


^ Capitol. Fcr, 8.: ** Fuit ejus fati ut iti can provinciaa, per qutw 
rediit, lh)mam Iqi-m &ccum (lefbrre Tiderciur/^ 

^ Capitol. 1. c.; “ Nata fmttr pcBtilencia la Babytonia, Dbt de 
templo Apollirtifl ev arc u la aiir«a, qtiam forte inudurat, epirltns 

pestilens eTasit, atqne inde Farihoe orbcmqiie compluaise." The 
'atatement is repeated by Ammla^^us MarceUinua, xxiii. 6. 24., with 
the variation that the effluvium proceedea from a narrow chink or 
crevice in the temples. The fatal cfleets of subterranean gaaes were 
often the subject of wondering; remark to the aucienta. See A pal. 
de MundOt p. 729., and the cummentatora ou Amni. Marcell. fit fvc. 
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ment when, casting himself from a tree ia the Campus 
jMartiuSj he should be seen transformed into a stork. 
He leapt from the tree, and let a stork fly from his 
bosom; but the trick was discovered, and forgiven, 
with a pensive sigh, by the gentle Aurelius,* The 
emperor’s philosophical tenets, however inconsis*- 
tent with a genuine belief, recommended a re- 
iferential observance of established cults; and the 
euthusiaem of so tender a spirit was itself akin to 
superstition. He was fain to invoke in aid of the 
commonwealth all the rites and formulas of pagan 
religion. He summoned to Rome the ministers of 
every deity, foreign as welt as national, performed a 
solemn lustration of the city, and delayed his de¬ 
parture for the war till he had celebrated a lectis- 
tCTuium seven days successive-ly,^ Meanwhile, the 
bodies of the dead were too nunieroua to be tended 
with the usual ceremonies, Caxts and waggons were 
employed to convey them to their place of sepulture. 
Not the vulgar herd of the Suburra only, the usual 
victims of a pestilence, were stricken, but many of 
the highest rank also suffered. Aurelius marked the 
national character of tlie calamity by according to 
small as well as great the melancholy tribute of a 
public burial. The plague diverged in every direc¬ 
tion from the line along which it had been carried. 
It spread from east to' west, to the right and to the 
left, with such virulence, that one writer, at least, 

* CapitoL M. Anion. Phii 13. 

’ Thii (fiicrificefi which AurdtuA made on this occasion were re- 
Eiierubcred two centuries later; and when Julian offorrd similar pro* 
pitiatiuna to the national divinities before engaging m bia Parthian 
expedition, lie was reminded of the epigram current in the da^s of 
his predecessor. Cf. Ammiaa. Marc, xxv, 4^: 

pi at Aftural » 

virchtnis 

But the same venerable je'st bad already been applied to AagnstuB. 
Senoc, de Bene^, iiL 27.; ** Kufus, vir ordinis senatorii, inter coenam 
optaverat, nc Caesar sal v us rediretex i^regrinatione qnam parabatj 
et adjecerat, idem omnea at tattroe et vitoloe optare,*^ 
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has veutured to affirm that more than half the po¬ 
pulations and almost all the soldiers, perishedJ 
Orosius may be credited in hia fearful account of 
this visitation, though, with the natural feeling of 
hia co-religionists, he ascribes it to the persecution 
of the Christiana, which he says bad already Woken 
out ill Asia and Gaul*^ The plague, he says, 
tended through many proyinces, and eo devastated 
the whole of Italy, that villas, towns, and lands were 
everywhere left without inhabitant or cultivator, and 
fell to ruin, or relapsed into Idem esses. It in 

affirmed, too, he adds, as if from accredited records, 
that -the legions in their winter quarters w'ere so re¬ 
duced that it was impossible to wage the Marcomau- 
uic war without raising a new army, which detained 
Aurelius three years at Camuntum.^ 

It was iu 167, in the depth of this sore affliction, 
that the emperors went forth together; for 
Aurelius sciupled either to send Veriis to 
the war without him, or to leave him in the city* 
The legions foiit>wed drooping with sickness and des¬ 
pondency; reports from the scene of warfaie were 
terrihe. The audacity of the assailants, their numbers 
and organization, the alarm of the provincials, the 
falling in of the out-poets, and defeat of frontier co¬ 
horts, combined to show that the crisis was of no 
common kind, and would task all the energies of the 
state, all the energies of its rulers/ Bat Aurelius 


CKhn pfti^ 
uJ la?. 


' Eutrop. viii* 12, t *'Ut Eomoi ac Italinm provJncio^quc 
miixiraa bominum mtlitum omncfl cop^m l^nguore 
cerint." Ammitiiii Marci;]L /. c.i Ab ipiiPA Porsurum fiDibui adus- 
quo Uhenum et Guliiogy 

“ Oros. vIL lA; ^Secota c&i lueif*'' UnTortunaidy, ve caanot 
detennin^ the of the martyrdom of Jujiom whieb TillemoiU 
ptktfiin 168, two yeaTB after the breaking out of the Clin^ 

toil, however, aRsigne the martyrdom of Poly carp to 166. Greeweli^ 
Supply DisMTtatims, p. 247. foil, to 164, 

* Oroa tc.: ♦♦Ilelectu mllitum quem trieuDio jugitcr apn^ Cai*' 
nuptaiu M. Antoninua habuit"* 

* Tbe Quad! aad Marcomaam, it eecma, had penetrated inUr Italy, 
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was as yet untried in war: to his subjects he was known 
at best as a laborious administrator of do- 

d 1 "L-lTT 1i„J 1 1 Thtf QlTtpCrari 

mestic affairs; while Verus had only shown 
himself abroad to earn geueral contempt* 

The citizens were not reassured by their departure ; 
and it was hardly to be expected that the barbarians 
would be terrified by their arriYal. But the name of 
Imperator still commanded the respect of the nations, 
When the emperors reached Aquileia, they heard 
that the Marcomanni had already recrossed the 
Banubej and the Quudi, who had lately lost their own 
Icing, offered to accept a miler from the Itomans, 
Verus, flushed with this first access, and already 
weary of a campaign which placed him under the eye 
of an austere colleague, proposed at once to return ; 
but Aurelius^ assuming the rights of an elder and 
superior, forbade him to leave the eamp.^ The I'etreat, 
liowever, of the barbarians allowed both tlie brothers 
to retrace their steps before the winter, and in the 
absence of all notes of time in our brief and meagre 
hiatories, the legend of a medal, and the casual notice 
of a statute, may serve to show that Aurelius was in 
Kome at the end of 167, and the begiuning of the 
Ibllowing year* 

Hileanwhile every effort was made to recruit the 
legions, to‘ reinforce the ganisons, to collect B^ondam- 
urms and munitions of war* With the re- 
turn of the military season, the emperors exchanged 
the toga for the sagiiuj,and once more revisited their 
camps. But their levies were not yet completed, the 
heart of the empire was atricken with languor, and 
its limbs shook and withered. It was necessary to 
enrol the slaves for service, as in the crisis of the 
Punic invasion, and after the overth^w of Varus*® 

* 

h«d sacked Opiterglum, and eveiT laid to Aquileia. Ammian* 
MarcfjlL X3Ctx. 6* 

* Capitgl. AT Anton, Phii 11. ^ CapUoL Af* Anton, PkH, SI. 
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I'he mustering of the forces at Aqiiileia served to 
concentrate the fatal sieknesa which had abated none 
of its virulence^ and with which the skill of Galen, 
the great physician, who was summoned to head- 
Theempentr* quartors, was UEiable to coiitetidJ The ein- 
tmwtiwt All-, perora, indeed, now crossed the Julian Alps, 

and presented themselves in lllyricum, where they 
provided for tlie defence of Italy, instead of striking 
at the advancing power of the enemy. Again Verus 
urged his colleague to retarOi Baffled by a foe 
more invjucihle than the barbariana, they again euS' 
pended their operations, and retraced their steps* 
They journeyed nmioahly in the same litter, the elder 
still striving to screen the weak nesaea of the younger ; 

the days of Verus were already num- 
tte*tii«rvtru*, ; shattered hy fatigue and anxiety, if 

not by dissipation, he fell sick on the road, and ex¬ 
pired at Alttuuin in Veiietia,® 

Th^ decease of an unworthy associate was a relief 
*. i>. inn. survivor* Aurelius could bear his 

X. F-m troidples more easily when no longer 

required to urge a reluctant colleague, whom he would 
not abandon to contempt. He desired the senate to 
decree a consecration; nevertheless, he did not fail 
to assure it that the victones over the Parthians had 
been gained hy his own politic dispositions, not by 
the skill or courage of the striplmg whom he pro¬ 
posed to deify* But the perils of the state now im¬ 
pressed him more deeply than ever. Hk gentle 


^ GaIcd waa EpeciAlly enlarged with the care of Coietnodds^ the 
yoang eori of AurcUdH (liorn i,i>. 161 ). with whom he booh left the 
oamp for Rome, and there occupied himself in the composition of bis 
voluminous medit^l treatuea, 

* Capitol f. c., Ver. B*, M, Anton, Fhil 14. j “Lucini af^pldfa 
correpius periiL^- This writer rejects, with hon|st iudiguation, the 
fable that AoreUus caused hk brother to be poisoned; •* Nemo est 
pnneipum quern non gravis fama pemringat .... nota est &ibuJa 
quam Marci non capU vita * . aed hoe nefu ett da IViafoo putari 

. . , , totam purgatam coafutatamque respuimua.*' 
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nature was harrowed by the misery around him, 
inflicted by a Power with which it eeemed even 
impious to contend. The weight of empire was too 
heavy a burden for the sensitive student; yet of all 
the Romans none bore it more manfully* He plunged 
into thp struggle with the barbarians as a refuge* 
from graver apprehensioDs; yet when he could steal 
an hour from affairs for study^or meditation, he still 
patiently reviewed the dogmas of ptiilosophy, or ex¬ 
amined his own heart and conscience by aljstract aufl 
eternal* principles. The contest with the assailants 
was long and dubious. It is represented as a simul¬ 
taneous, and even a combint'd attack, of all the races 
on the northern frontier, who may be ranged under 
the three national divLsIona of Germans, Scythians, 
and 3#trTnatians; though we may question the fact of 
an actual league among tribes so many, so various, 
and so distant.^ 

Aurelius aeems to have mustered his legions at 
Carnurrtura, the centre of the menaced line Mn Alircliui 
of defence, but his hand was long restrained ^' J^'j^** *** 
by the weakness of his forces. Nor, with all 
]jis devotion to duty, did this gallant prince possess 
the vigour or the genius of a great commander.^ He 
cast himself on the advice of his officers, and even of 
his nobles, and was wont to pretend that it better 
became him to follow the counsel of many, than 
compel all to submit to his sole direction,^ This 

* From DJon» Ixxi. 12., and Capitolinusi, M. Anion, Phil 22^ wc 

the namett of the Harcom&nrii, Quiidi, Nariaci^ ajid Ilermundiirc 

(German); the Latringl, Buri, AstEiip, Cotmi, Dancri^ri 

(Soj'rriatian); the VictovalcH, Sdeiheji^ Slcobatcji, Bustarna:, 

Peucim, Alaiii, and Costoboci <&cjrthiMi>. i5i5e Greenwood, Hi»K 
*/ tAe Germans, i. 176„ tvho re marks on the impi^bability of these 
iiations having formed a eomnioii confodcrae^. 

^ Anrelius speAks of his ovrn natural genius: thin 

maf be modesty, biit it the Idea 1 form of him. G^nt- 

inenL r. <rw bcovcrt f^rroi' JUXA ir^pa 

itiF oifK fl-fftii', PV yitp wii^VKit. iiu7wtt oiv riipixittf. 

* Capitol. 3f. Anton. FtiiL 22. Avidixts Cosmus compljunedorhiB 

VOL* VIII, Z 
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iTKJuIgeaee thoy seem to have repaid by complaimog 
of his severity» and carping at his studies; but the 
war with the Marcomanni cost the lives of many of 
their number, and the Ulpian Fonim was crowded 
w ith statues erected in their honour by their master.* 
Even through the winter were the Romans compelled 
to confront a foe, who chose the season of frost and 
ice for his inroads* They fought more than once on 
the bosom of the frozen Danube, when they could 
only keep their footing by placing their shields be¬ 
neath thein.^ At other times the campaign ivas 
carried on during the greatest heats of summer. The 
<iuadi surrounded and reduced them to straits by 
cutting off their supply of water, A sudden storm, 
which iilled tlie Roman camp with a seasonable rain- 
falh while the enemy was disordered by 

riL'tiirv itvef jit * 

theQuadj. Violent ilglitnmgs, was regarded as miracu- 
A.n. 1?*. lous, and ascribed to the incantations of an 
Egyptian magician, to the prayers of a legion of Chris¬ 
tians, or to the favour of Jove towards the best of 
mprtals, according to the various prejudices of dif¬ 
ferent observers.^ The question itself would hardly 


ne^lectinf^ the empire for hit boukii ' “ M. Aaroninns philoGojihfitur^ 
et qiiEE^r^c tie clemslUia* et de ftTiimk et de ht^mcAto etjuiito; nec 
^cn tit pro repnblic.'A/’' Yulcaiiu^ Gallioanu^p m AoifL Cums. 14. 

* Capitol. L c+ The bathariAns seem to havo penetrated into the 
proviticofl in e^ious quartei?. rertmax, AfterwardB emperor, auc* 
ceeded in drivmf^ them out of Hheetiaantl Korieurn, Capitol. Perti». 
2.; Dion, IxxL a. The prcs4ince of a i^reat number of legions aloti^ 
the Danubian frontier is attented inaciiptioas. Noel des Verg^r^i, 

see p. 77, foil. * * Dion, Ixti, 7, 

* See the account of the e^ent as fiiveu bj Dion* with the criticism 

of the Christian XipbiLmna ^ and. ^oliipare the famous hnea of 
Claudiao, 349.: 

“ Chaldcea rago scu «aniiiiui ritu 
ArmaTere Deo*, aeu, quod reor, omne Tonautit 
Obaequium Marci mores potuoro mereri^* 

Capitol. Jf. .^aton. PhiL 24.: **Pulmenlie coelo prccibus suis contra 
hosti utn m aoh biamon turn extorait, Auia pin vi a im petrata,'' Tertu 11 l»n, 
irotn whom the ohurclvifrttci^ seem to have taken the idea of a 
Uhrfstiart miracle, declares that letters of Avrelms to that efTect were 
inexistence, Apt^oy* A, (cf. ad Seep, 4,). Eusebius, hi^t, £ccL t. 
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be worth an allusion, but for the pertinacity with 
which it was once debated, and the importance CTed 
recently aligned to it. But, however insignificant the 
discussion may now appear, an interest will still attach 
to the event, as long as the sculptures on the column 
of Aurelius, which still adorns the principal avenue of 
modern Rome, presents to us tbe ^ure of the Olym¬ 
pian Jupiter casing from the opened heavens his be- 
neficeht rain'tiood, and his appalling thunderbolts. 
But the victory thus signally gained was chequered 
l>y many reverses. The arrai of Rome, TrouWrt of 
however successful in the field,were impeded 
by the climate and the soil, by the wide " 
spaces t<» be traversed, iiad the ubiquity of tbe^enemy* 
Aurelius was retained in the north through "several 


summers ; the treaties he made with his adversaries 
were repeatedly broken by them again, and the peace 
which was to secure him n triumph slipped constantly, 
from hia band. To the public troubles which en¬ 
compassed him were added domestic calamities^ Of 
the two sona, in whom he might hope to find a com¬ 
fort and support in hisi*old age, a blessing to wliich none 
of his predecessors cotild look since Vespasian, Anniue, 
the elder, fell sick in early youth, and 
died after a long decline; Commodus, the of hii 

younger, though placed under the charge 
nf the sage and gentle Fronto, displayed, from the 
first, an evil nature. A daughter named 
Faustina died also jn opening/girlhood. 

The father’s tenderness for hia children is attested in 


fyiyiftmerolr Oro9iue»vit 15 : “ exstare dJcnTitur.” Edw- 

hinfl Tfifen^ lo a certain Appollinfiris fo^he atatemeut that the emperor 
ffavfl to the lef^on the name of ** Fulminsto.^* in attcitation of the 
ChirstiAn intrack ; bat it is enoa^ll that there waj a le^on 

already ao'called under Trajan* Of recent writers Mr Fynea Clinton ^ 
hef giten a fall collection the anthnrittea. (Appendix to Fatt' 
Fom* p* 24.) ProfeBHor Blunt, of Cambridge, the latest defender of 
Patri»tic miracles, has abandoned this one, which will hardly be 
maintained after his rejection by anyl^nf^libh ProQiestant divina. See 
Lecture* cn the Hitt, cj the Church, p. 295, 
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a letter to Fronto, wliicb agreeably deliiieat6& bis 
amiable characteip' ^fis regard for^eir mother wa^i 
tender evGti to weakness, if at least she was as un¬ 
worthy of a husband^B confidence as some historiana 
have repiesentod her; yet even from his most intima-te 
friend he disguisea liia at the proofs he 

iniid*myof received of infidelity. Her guilty in- 
deed, he is said to have eoknowledged and 
deplored ; but he refused her^^ pleafling, as 

was reported in escuee^ that if h^ divorced hig wife 
he ought also to surrender the {Empire ^her dowry*^ 
Even at the commencepi^nfc 6£f.their union, wLile 
Aurelius waa'occupied with a&irs at fiom^ oj plunged 
in his studies in the jeeesses'of t)^ psd^ce, Faustina, 
in the voluptuous villas of Campania^'^rejected the 
restraints of matronbood with flagrant indecwcy*^ 
Such is the account which has received general 
credence ; but allowance must be, made for,.4jhe 
ribaldry of coiitoinpoi?aTy anecdote, and for the hatred 
of the next*,ge^eration towards the mother of the 
tyrant CommodiiH* The insinuation that this son 
was the base-born child of a *g]adiator, suggested, 
perhaps, by his passion for the' shows of the arena, 
is belied by Frontons warm assertion of Li^,likeness 
to' Aurelius, and by the testimony of existing coins 
which strikingly confirms it. 

Nor can we affirm with confidence another charge 


against Faustina, of still graver public im¬ 
portance. The healthvof Aurelius caused 
her much anxiety; fiSr Commodus was fri¬ 
volous and inexperienced, and, among the military 


TKUon of 
Avid] 111 
C4UilH. 


chiefs now rising to emipehice, she saw perhaps more 
than qne who might sndgjh at the purple on his de- 


' feVontoiL L p. £53, 

■ * GapitoL -AT Phil. 19-i Duisse ^ uxdMmi 
tiiTia«, rcddamiu et dotcm ” Comp. 3. should he 

itat IK) Au^ brought agaiuet Faustina fay BIoti, '' 

* * Fronton, ^put iL' p« 53, 54.: “ Tam ^ImiU facie vl\ ulhil ftft hoc 
aimlli siiflilfiis.'* ^ * 
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cease* Aurelius not perhaps originally sickly; 
in his youth he had enjoyed all martial and athletic . 
exercises; but his devotion to study, according to 
l)ion, had early weakened his health, and the fatigue 
and cares qf his painful position may have aggravated 
every T3E(iirt>id symptom. Faustina had accompanied 
her husband during his canapaigna* After the rout 
of the Quadi, when the army selected him as Impe- 
rator, they proclaimed her Mother of the Camps.^ 
She was on the spotjf and from personal observation 
siio was convinced that he had not long to live. She 
addressed herself, so it was 'assert^, to Avidius 
Cassius, assured him that theHhrone would presently 
he'vacant, and incited hipi to assume the purple at 
tlie head of his legions, with the promise of her sup¬ 
port, and the offer of her hand*^ She hoped thus to 
]>reserVe her own position, and secure a throne, at 
least in reversion, for her son, Caesius, k descend* 
ant of the tyrannicide, professed hereditary hatred to 
tyrants, and was wont to lament that the republic 
could not he rid of one Imperator but by the hand 
of another*^ Even in his youth he had harboured 
the idea of overthrowing the elder Antoni mis, but his 
impetuosity Iwul been checked and disguised by a 
juiidcnt dnd loyal father. Verus had coiioeivfed just 
tears of his ambition, and had warned Aurelius 
against him. Aurelius had replied in the tone of 

* CapitoU M. Anton. PhiL 26.; Dion, IxxL 10* 

^ Dmti, IxxL 22. Cnpitul. M, Anttm. PML 84 : Ut quidrtm to- 
luni.'' Vulratins GAllicflnufl, 7.r rlicunt." 

It is admitted thnt, ac>carding to another rumour, this story was a 
pretence of Cns^ius, to persuade his soldiers that he had certaJrt in- 
fonnation of the emp^ror^s death, Galiicanus tells us that he takes 
the account Irom the history of Marms Maximus, but expressly says 
that be does nut belic'Vc in the alle^u g^uilt of Faustina. The reason, 
iadeed, which be gives, that her letters exist, in which she urged her 
husband to punbh the rebel!ion with scTerity, it not very coticluGive* 
See cc. 9. 10, U. 

’ ATidius CivssiuB daimod descent from C. Cassma, who had held 
the Syriim prefecture. His father was a Greek, a rhetorician of 
Oyrrhus, named Heliodorns, who had become prefect of EgypL 
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Stoical fatalism; that no pi-inoe ever killed his suc¬ 
cessor^ and had added, repeating the sentiment of 
Hadrian, How wretched is the lot of rulers^ whose 
fears of treason are neveif' credited till iJ^ey have 
fallen by it! ' He refused to adopt any precaiitionis, 
juid ^vas content to leave the Syrian prefecture in the 
hands of one whom he knew to be brave and able, 
and a bulwark of the ancient dieciplirie; one who, iti 
a luxurious age and a voluptuous capital, afiected 
the character of a Marius, and put to death without 
mercy the officer who, witljout orders to fight, had 
gained him a victory ; who finally had quelled a 
mutiny by throwing liimself imarmed into the ranks, 
and inviting the soldiers to slay him if they dared.® 
Such w'as the man who suddenly announced at 
Antioch that Aurelius was dead, OHsuined the title 
of emperor, and having received tlie ensigns of 
sovereighty from a trusty adherent, whom he named 
his praetorian prefect, invited the legions to sanction 
his usurpation.' But violent and headstrong as he 
was, he bad failed in his ca leu I at ion e. The legions 
detested him; they rose at once against him, and 
slew him on the spot, without awaiting the order of 
Uie emperor* The report, meanwhile, of his defec¬ 
tion reached Home, autl the senate boldly proclaimeii 
him a public enemy ; but its courage rapidly evapo¬ 
rated on the riitfiour that he was iu full march for 
Italy, prepared, in tlic emperor’s absence, to take dire 
vengeance for the insult, and give up the city to 
plunder. The head of the traitor was conveyed to 
Aurelius, who beheld it with pity and concern.^ 

' Gallkanv9> Ccifv, S.: "Quod uvus tu]^ Hadrianue dixc- 
rit; . ^ itutem ext^nipltrm ptjucrc, quam Domltian^ qiu hue 

pnnaus.dixkuo fertur, maluL" 

* Gatlk.c. 4,: quk non tijmuit/'an allusion toLucan, 

V. 317. CapleoL Anion. Phii. Ul*; Cum per Ej^ptum Bat^olici 
militcs gravla mult a per Avidiuni Caa&ium retu$i auut." 

* Capitol, Jf, Anton. Phil. 26.: “Doluit denique Caaiilum ex- 

etinctuin^ volulsne so sLno ficuatorio wiDgiiiiie impenum trana- 

igcic." 
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What would he have done to you had he conquered 
exclaimed the bystanderw. Tbe sage calmly appealed 
ta his own piety and virtue, and showed that all the 
princes w'ho had perished violently before him, had 
fallen by their own deserts.^ He entreated the sen¬ 
ate, to whom he left the punishment of this public 
crime, to deal mercifully with tlie guilty, requesting 
that no member at least of their order should siitfcr 
under his rule- The family of the traitor he caused 
to be spared, and even generously provided for them, 
and a few centurions only were sacriticed to the exi¬ 
gencies of military discipline-“ Thp senate, among 
whom Cassius may have hud some half-cauceah?fl 
accomplices,, was delighted at a clemency by which 
it personally benefited, and poured forth its priiis<^ 
and gratitude in broken exclamations 0 piou^ 
AntoniuCy the gods presei^ve thee I O clement Anfo- 
nine^ the (jods thee! thou mtghiest and 

wouldest not!~\Ve have done what we should do ! 
—May Gommodus have his legitimate sovcrelgnig ! 
—Confinn thou thi?ie own vffs}:^vmg inake our 
chlMrmi safe and happy!—Violence camiot hatm 
good government!—The trdmnitian power for Uom^ 
moditsI—Thy presence and protecliou for Commu^ 
dus!—Hail to thy pkilosophyf to thy patience, to (hy 
leamiTigf to thy nobility^ to thy innocence!—Thou 


' Gallic. Avid. Cass. S,: *'■ Non sic Dcos coluImuE, iiec sk vii i- 
mufi, ut ilk 110J& vinueret meruiiific Neroncm^ mcrui^'ic 

CnU^ulanif OUiuncm m VitcUiuiti lice impBraio vgJuii^fic/' G^lbuV 
uvari&ei lie rb;;itrdc(l lui a pubhc crime- The aid story of bunicn^ Oic 
papers ut the criromaf that bU aucotaplkca might uoi be lojown^ 1211 
repented of M. Aarebufl by Anamiatihe Murccllirmij, xxi. JG, 

* The letters butwecii Auretmj!, Fivvtme, and (he iH^natc ou ihifa 
subject, arc very lUtcretthif;* and £ecm to bo getuiiiio. The children 
of Avldiuj Oa^jus allowed to retain a portion oC their patri- 
tAony, and wore admitted to public office- Commodus, huwcvcr, uu 
hi« accession»caused them‘‘■all to be burnt alive,Gallic^ Avid. 
Casji. 13, In conoeQuence of thtis attempted revolt in Syria, Am^e^ 
lius ordained that in future no officer dhguld hold the prelecture of 
the province Ju which he had been bom, Dion, Ixxi. 3L 
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conqueresithy foes; ihouovercorfmi thy advermiTim! 
—The gods protect iheel —‘and so on, all speaking 
together.* 

The news of the defection of CaasiYis liad reached 


Aurelius on the Danube. He summoned his 
tTSOD, now in hie fifteenth year, to Ida side, 


invested him with the robe of manhood, 
styled him Frince of ike Youiki and designated him 
for the consulship. Having thus defied the assault 
upon his dynasty^ lie went forward to crusli ih Before 
he reached iSyria the enemy buid fallen; but Auielius 
Dtuhofrtuj- occupied for some months in making 
dijipositions for t]je future* During this pro* 
gress he loJst Faustina, who died suddenly at 
Halala, at tlie foot of the Taurus* h'aithful to tlie 
last to the unfaithful, )je desired the st-Date to decree 
her divine honours; he gave her name to the place 
of her decease, and built her there a temple; he 
established, moreover, a new foundation of Faus- 
tinian orphan girls*^ Aurelias had never before 
visited the Cast* He examined witli great interest 
the most renowned seats of ancient wisdom, and 
favoured thejn with tokens of his munificence.® Ke- 


paiiiijg from Antioch to Alcxaii<lria, where Cassius 
bad gained support, he not only pardoned all offences, 
but condescended to act the part of a private citizen, 
frequenting the temples, schools, and lectiire-rooms 
in the garb of a philosopher- On bis voyage home¬ 
ward he lingered also for a time at Athens, and to 
jgiwe himseff imthont sin^ in the true spirit of the 


' Gallic. Av^ii. CaMi, 13, T-hetlfttoof thci idaurrcCliufi of Avidius 
CastimB h fixed by Clinton to the year 175, 

* AT. Anion. F/ttl 26.| Dion, iKxi. 29, Same said that 

she kilted herself for fciur of hor comfdicity with Cassius Ueing disco- 
others that she died of an attack of 
’ Capitol, i. c* 1 do not know how dae to interpret ** Apad Tnultas 
fOrientalrs provindna) pbiJosoptiis vestigia rdiquit/* Fhilo&tTiatus 
in the "Lives" udh some antcciotes of■ Aundiiis and the sophiatA, 
and also mentions that he was obliged to pimi^K the ineorrigiblu 
Antiochiaias -by interdict]ng for a. time their spectucles* 
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Stoic religion, caused himself to be initiated in the 
iTiyateriesJ In the autumn of 176 he finally reached 
Italy, landing at Brundisiura, where he laid aside the 
military cloak and ensigns, and entered the city in 
the robe of peace. The senate decreed him 
a triumph over the Sarmatians, in which Si,®™*' 
the young CommoJua was also associated* iw. 

An arch was erected in the Campus on the Flamiman 
Way, which was standing till modern times: some 
bas-reliefs have been saved from the ruin, Avhich 
represent the apotheosis of Faustina, An- Tiia Antwime 
relius sits below, gnjsing with affection on 
his consort, wafted upwards on the wings of a spirit* 
The graceful column, banded (ike that of Trajan with 
spiral sculpture, on which his exploits are recorded, 
still Bceins to follow her ascent to heaveu* It was 


crowned with the statue of tlie emperor, wiio deserved 
to share with Trajan the title of the Best; and for 
many centuries these two noblest products of heathen 
culture, in the realms respectively of action and reflec¬ 
tion, occupied the pre-eminent elevation which Chris¬ 
tian piety has since <isaigned to St. Peter and St* PauL® 
Shows and largasses, as usual, followed, some ad¬ 
ministrative measures were promulgated, Com mod us 


was associated in the Tribunitian power, and married 


with modest solemnities. But the chief of 
the empire could not resume Ida place in 
the senate nnd the palace* The Sarmatians 
had been triumphed over; nevertheless,they 


Rcncv*! of 
War With 
Bn rmj^iluuii 
nrj Maiuv- 


rose again, or continued still iu arniB. The Marco* 


* Ci»piu>L c. 27*: " Ut sc jimcccntcm probarct*” A^ire^lus, ac¬ 

cording to IMoiIt Ixri. Sn, instituted lainricd U'Achers of all sciences 
at Athena, “for people of iJl niitions;” r^iv nvBfu^oa Bi&auTtcdXov^ 
^irl irihri}; k&yav ireu^Ei^T iTiitrtotr tpff/ovTcts i which scents to in¬ 

dicate the ettabUeihincnt of Itcturea in various languages If so, it 
vraa no doubt a novdtj* 

* That this column wai originally eurmoonted by a statue of the 
emperor appears from the mudala. This statue had long fallen, 
when Pojic Sextus V. replaced it ia 1589 by a figure of the Apostlo 
Paul. Biioaen'i Bm, ill. 3* p* 330* 
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matmi, the Hermunduri, the Quadi, were easily 


tempted to resume thein,^ The efforts of the hist 
ten years must be repeated, with failing confidence 
and diminished strength, against a foe more expe- 


Anrelmtiiimia 
for thb 
u TJcLury, 


rienoed, and perhaps even more audacious. 
Aurelius agnin girded on Ids armour, and 
required his son to attend upon him* He 
hurled a blood-stained javelin before tlie 


temple of Bel Ion a as a defiance and proclamation of 


war, and went forth to confront the enemyFor 


three years he continued to prosecute his sad and 
paiuful taik, to exhaust his own vigour, and the 
vigour of the empire, in a struggle in which nltimute 
success might well seem hopeless* He gained at 
least one considerable success by the hands of his 
lieutenant Putemus, and was bailed Imperater for 
the tenth time by the «oldicra. The historians, in- 
ileed, affirm that the crowning victory was in sight, 
aud that another year would have sufficed to reduce 
these restless foes to entire subjection** This, ho\v- 
ever, is quite incredible, A decisive victory might 
.have compelled them to offer tribute, but proWbly 


no victory would have insured their paying it. Nor, 
indeed, was any such victory no^v to be gained, and, 
instead of their tribute being paid to the Komans, 
the great Sarmatian war was coucluded by a peace 
opportunely bought by liome* This final 
disgrace Aurelius did not live himself to 

M m I* J MVs Q 

wia. witness. His weakly frame sank at last 
under its fatigues, and he was stillj perhaps, buoyed 


^ AurcHua had requir<^d the Marcornanni to remove to a distance 
of 3S ijiadia from thfc bank of Uic Danube, a very irifluig demand, 
and appointed fixed day^ and plaoc-s for their iiitoroourM! with the 
Koui&na. The lu^ygeH and Quadi coti>.etitcil to restore iheir captives. 
The former sent back os many as 100,000; the 1 utter uotorioualy 
uegleoted to obuerve this condition. Diou, IxxL 15, 16. 

^ Dion, 1x11. 33., addin;;, Ztt yi xai twf irvyytv^tiiywif aurf! 

The Bolemnity wb& apparently already anti quitted. 

*- Cupltdh M, Anton. P/til. i, c.; Diou, L t\ 
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up by hopes destined never to bo accomplished, when 
he was rescued from impending disappointment by 
ii fever, which carried him off in his cat&p at Vin- 
dobona.^ 

The despondency which had seized on the gentle 
emperor’s spirits is strongly marked in the lu^Miioni 
circumstances of his last hours* WTiile an- 
ticipating hie own decease with satisfao 
tion, and even with eagerness, he regarded himself 
as only a fellow-traveller on the common road of life 
with all around hiiUj and took leave of his friends 
iis one who was but just preceding them. If he 
regarded the contlition of public affairs, the prospect 
of his son succeeding him was not such as to console 
him; for he could not hide from himself that 
Commodus was vicioufi, cruel, and illiterate*’^ The 
iudulgence he had shown to his consort’s irregular¬ 
ities might he pardoned hy the state, to which they 


' At Vindvbona accurditii^ to Victorj at Sirmiuim^ 

curdhii;; to Turmniaiu ApoL 25, Uo sl'Chik to bidJcvi^d hiin^ir 
that Ills diijordtir wm natural, for, lb said, he domi^d hia son to 
leave him that ht: nji|;ht uvoid thu iribk of infc^i'tion. Altnost his last 
wordij were ii ri^qucst to his atteudaiita iioC u> grieve for him^ but to 
turn thuir thoughts to the btilL pn’railini^ mid to their 

common perilo, lie even hastened hih own cud by abstaiTiiiij:; from 
food. Dioni, bowevcTf attirnis for Ctirtaiiu that, Ihouf^h fiick, ho waa 
uctuaUy cut off by powi, ailminUtcrcd hy the physicians in 

interest: veHTOU Aral t6rt iv6(nj,atVj &AA' urb rCitf 

iaTpwyf SiS iyiii njf TllC Glory 

may titatid or full with our ;>eijeral opinion of Dion^s Yeracity, I am 
sorry to tako leave of an auibur on whom I have had to hum ^o often 
and 80 lon^^ witli the cicpre^eion of my distrust in hit; sources of 
secret tiistory^ Front thu iii'st he Ebowe a disposition to seize on 
tho mo8i flagrant impututioiiG coiiTcyed by hU iiuthoriiies, and os he 
jipproacbes liis own times these authorities arc often mers private 
unecdotisia. CapitolijiUH, who referred to Marius Maximus aud to 
published histories^ says nothing of this pretended on me, nor docs 
Herodion. 

* CapitoL Anton. Phil. 28.: "Fertur filium mori volmsse,cum 
euTH ralem viderct futurum, qualis exstitit po&t ejus monem; ae, ut 
ipae dicelwit, siinilis Kerom, Caligula:, et DomUiaiio esset/' His lust 
words addresacd to the ceiuurion of the wateh* accord inf;; to Zodotos 
( xli. 2-)j were, Turn to the rising suu, for I am aetting/' 
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^^ere of little nioinent: but hia weakness in leavinix 
to Ilia graceless offspring the command of a world¬ 
wide empire must reflect more strongly on his 
memory- He may have judged, indeed, that the 
danger to the.state from a bad prince was less than 
the danger from a disputeti snccessionj especially in 
the face of the disasters accumulating around iL On 
his death'bed he warned his son not to underrate the 
peril from the barbarians, who, if at the moment 
worsted and discouraged, would soon revive, and 
return again to the assault with increasiog vigour. 
And so he left the laiva of inheritance, as now 
ordinarily received, to take their course, indicating 
his will tliat Commodus should succeed him by tlie 
simple form of recomraending him to the car§ of liis 
officers, and to the favour of the immortal gods. On 
the seventh day of hts illness he adinitted none but 
his unworthy son to his chamber, and after a few 
words dismissed him, covered his head for sleep, and 
passed away alone and untended* Born on the 20tli 
of April, 121, and dying on the 17th of March 180, 
he hud almost completed his fifty-ninth year* His 
career had been divided into three nearly equal por¬ 
tions : the first to his association in the empire with 
Antoninua ; the second, to his accession to complete 
sovereignty ; the third, from thence to his decease. 
The first w;i*s the season of his general education, 
the second that of his training for empire, in the 
laist he exercised power uncontrolled- In each he 
hard acquitted himself well, iu each be had gained 
himself love and admiration ; but the earlier periods 
were eminently prosperous and happy ; the crowning 
period was a time of trial, of peril,' fatigue, distress, 
and apprehension* Historical parallels between men 
of different times and circumstances are very apt to 
mislead us, yet I cannot refrain from indicating the 
comparison, which might be drawn with unusual 
precision between the wise, the virtuous, the much- 
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fiufFeriug Aureliuaj and our own great and good king 
Alfred- Both arrived early and uuexpec- M.AuKiiqi 
tedly to power; both found their people 
harafised by the attacks of importunate 
enemies; they assumed with firmness the attitude of 
resistance and defence, and gained many victories in 
the field, though neither could fail to acknowledge 
the uneqtial conditions of the struggle* Both found 
themselves at the head of a we^k and degenerate 
society, whose h(mr of dissolution had well-nigh 
struck* Nevertheless, they contended imtohdly in 
its behalf, and strove to infuse their own gallant 
spirit into a people little worthy of their champion¬ 
ship. Hut Aurelius and Alfred were not warriors 
only. They were men of letters by natural pre¬ 
dilection and early habit; they were legislators, 
athninistrators, and philosophers, with this difference* 
that the first came at the end of a long couree of 
civilized government, the second almost at its begj^n- 
niug; the first at the mournful close of one period of 
mental speculation, the second at the fresh aud 
hopeful comTnencoment of another* The one strove 
to elevate the charader of Ids subjects by the 
example of his own scrupulous self-examination; 
the other by precepts of obedience to dq external 
revelation* But both were, from their early days, 
weak in body, and little fit to cope with the appal¬ 
ling fatigues of their position ; both, if 1 mistake not, 
were sick at heart, and felt that their task was 
beyond their power, and quitted life prematurely, 
with little reluctance. In one respect, however, 
their lot was different The fortunes of the people of 
our English Alfred, after a brief and distint period of 
obscuration, have ever increased in power and bright¬ 
ness, like the aun ascending to its meridian. The 
decline of which Aiirelius was the melancholy witness 
was irremediable and final, and his pale solitary star 
was the last apparent in the Koraan tirmamept 
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The circumstances of the empire might indeed 
ThttAT- iospire profound anxiety in the breast 

ot one to whom its niainterjance was con- 
fidetL Hitherto we have seen the fron- 
cjfujd. assailed in many quarters, and the 

energies of the bravest princes taflked in their de* 
fence. But these attacks have been local and deaul- 
tory. The Chatti on the Khine, the Marcomanni on 
the Upper, the Sarmatians on the Lower Danube, 
the Eoxolani on the shores of the Euxine, have 
often assailed and vexed the provinces, but sepa¬ 
rately and at dilferent times; Aurelius hoxl to make 
head against all these enemies at once. The unity 
of the empire imparted a germ of union to its 
assailants. Hence no champion of Home had so 
hard a task; hence Aurelius, far from making per¬ 
manent conquests beyond his frontiers,"stood every¬ 
where on the defensive, and confronted the foe by 
his^ lieutenants in Gaul, I’annonia, Dacia or Mcesia, 
while he planted himself commonly in the centre of 
his line of stations, at Carnuntum, Vindobona, or 
Sirmium : hence his wars were protracted through 
a period of twelve years, and though his partial 
victories gained him ten times the title of Imperator, 
none "was^ sufficiently decisive to break the forces 
banded against him. The momentary submission of 
one tribe or another led to no general result; not¬ 
withstanding his own flanguiue liopes, and the fond 
persuasion of his countrymen, his last campaign saw 
the subjugation of Scythia and the safety of the 
empire still distant and doubtful* The barbariana 
were stronger at this crisis than ever, stronger in 
unity, stronger m arms and tactics, stronger possibly 
in ,numbers, Neither to Marius, we may believe, 
nor to Germanicus, nor to Trajan, would they now 
have yielded as heretofore. But the empire was at 
least as much weaker. The symptoms of decline, 
indeed, were as yet hardly manifest to common 
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observation; under ordinary circiimstaoces they 
might still have eluded the notice even of statesmen; 
but in the stress of a great calamity they became 
manifest to all. The chief of the state was deeply 
impressed with them. Against anxiety and appre^ 
hension he struggled as a matter of duty, but the 
eflfort was sore and hopeless ; and from the anticipa^ 
tion of disasters beyond his control he escaped, when 
possible, to pensive meditations on his own moral 
nature, which at least might lie within it. 

The brilliancy of the city, and the great provincial 
capitals, the magnificence of their shows or 

and entertainments, still remained, perhaps, 
unditnmed. The dignity of the temples 
and palaces of Greece and Rome stood, even 
in their l>est days, in marked contrast with SShtlir* 
the discomfort and squalor of their lanes 
and cabins. The spacious avenues of ?fero concealed 
perhaps more miserable habitations than might be 
seen in the narrow streets of Augustus; but as yet 
we hear no distinct tniirmurs of poverty among the 
populace. The causes, indeed, w’ere already at work 
wbich, in the second or third generation, reduced the 
people of the towns to pauperism^ and made the 
public service an intolerable burden : the decline, 
namely, of agriculture and commerce, till isolation 
of the towns, the disappearance of the precious metals, 
the return of society to a state of barter, in which 
every petty community strove to five on its own im¬ 
mediate produce* Such, at a later period, was the 
condition of the empire, as revealed in the codes of 
the fourth century* These symptoms were <loubtless 
strongly develops in the third, but we have at least 
no evidence of them in the second. We may reason¬ 
ably suppose, inileed, that there was a gradual, though 
r1ow% diminution iu the amount of go|d and silver in 
circulation* The result would be felt first in the 
provinces, and latent in the cities and Rome itself. 
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but assuredly it waa already in progress/ Two texts 
of Pliny assert the constant drain of specie to tho 
East; and the assertion is confirmed by the circum¬ 
stances of the case i for the Indians, and the nations 
beyond India^ who transmitted to the West their silks 
and spices, cared little for the wines and oils of 
Europe, still less for the manufactures in wool and 
leather which formed the staples of commerce in the 
Mediterranean.' There was still a great, perhaps an 
increasing, demand for these metals in works of art 
and ornament, and much waa consumed in daily use, 
much withdrawn from circulation ami eventually lost 
by the thriftless habit of hoarding. But the supply 
from the mines of Thrace, Spain, and Clermany was 
probably declimng, for it was extracted hy forced 
labour, the most expensive, the most harassing, and 
the most precarious. The difficulty of maintaining 
the yield of the precious metals is marked in the 
severe regulations of the later emperors, and is fur¬ 
ther attesU^d by the progressive debasement pf the 

currency.^ 

Not more precise is our information respecting the 
movement of the population, which way 
the pqpulH^ also at this period on the verge of decline. 

partial complaints of such a decline 
in Italy, muttered, as they generally were, by the 
poets or satirists, I have hitherto paid little heed. 
In etatementa of this kind there is generally much 
false sentiment, some angry mi are presentation- The 
nod mb-utn- substitution of slave for free labour in 
lITrfrtc'iw, many parts of Italy, may have had the ap- 
pearance of a decline in population, while it 
actually indicated no more than a move- 
raept and transfer. It was more iinporhmt, however, 
in the future it foreshadowed than in the present 

^ Pliiu Hitt Nat vi* 26., xiL 41. The snms arc elated at 400,000f. 
anntall]^ to India, and S00,000/. the (;cncrally. 

*'< XI.,§ 7. i, 7.; Akenaau's Rofiian Coinst p. adv. 
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reality. The slave population was not reproductive 5 
it was only kept at its level by fresh drafts from 
abroad. Whenever the supply should be cut offj the 
residue wouid rapidly dwindle. This supply was 
maiutaincd partly by auccessfrlt wars, but still more 
by u regular and organized traffic. The slaves from 
the North might be exchanged for Italian manufac¬ 
tures and produce; but the vendors from manyparts^ 
such as Arabia and Ethiopia, central Africa, and even 
Cappfidocia and other districts of Asia Minor, would' 
take, 1 suppose, nothing but specie. With the con¬ 
traction of the currency, the trade would languish, 
and under this depression a country like Italy, which 
was almost wliolly stocked by importation, would 
become quickly depopnlatedf Still more, on tbc 
decline of the slave population, there would follow a 
decline of production, a decline in the means of the 
proprietors, a decline in the cciidition of the free 
classes, and consequently in their numbers also. That 
such a decline actually felt under the Flavian 
emperors, appears m the sudden ad(jj)tion of the 
policy of aiitiicntation, or public aid to impoverished 
freemen.' 

Nor was it in this way ouly that slavery tendefl 
to the decline of population. Slavery Krtioi. 
ancient^ and doubtless in all times, was fhTmftiuXn 
a hot-bed of vice and selfish indulgence, om.rtrjr. 
enervating the spirit and vital forces of mankind, 
discouraging legitimate marriage, and enticing to 
promiscuous and barren concubinage. The fruit of 
such hateful unions, if fruit there were, or could be, 
engaged little regard from their selfish fathers, and 

' We have uecn tliat M, Atirelius in^ituted a new foundation of 
this kind in honour of Faustina. Hla had suacesHor seixod upon 
these and aimilar fundB- Fortinsx found the alin^ientactons nine 
yearn in arrear, and at the same time such a dthcii in hii treasury, 
that it was impossible to revive chem. Capitoh P^tin. 9. They were 
restored, however, or replaoec] by new foundations, in more faronr* 
able times. Lamprid. Sevtr^ A7. 
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both law anti usage continued to sanction ihe expo¬ 
sure of infants, from which the female sex undoubtedly 
suB'ered niost,' The losses of Italy from this horrid 
practice were probably the greatest; but the provinces 
also kifit proportionab^; the imitation of Roman habits 
was rife on the remotest frontiers; the conquests of 
the empire were consolidated by the attractions of 
Roman indulgence and sensuality; slavery threw dis¬ 
credit on all manual labour, and engendered a false 
;5eiitiment of honour, which constrained the poorer 
classes of freemen to dependence and celibacy; vice 
and idleness went hand in hand, and combined to 
stunt the moral and physical growth of the Roman 
citizen, leaving his weak and morbid frame expoaed 
in an unequal contest to the fatal induences of his 
cliirtEite,^ 

If, however, the actual amount of population in 
Italy and other metropolitan districts had but lately 
begun sensibly to decline, for some generations it 

‘ 1 tonclied on this subject In chapter xL It is not neeoft- 
eury to refer u> texts for the commonness of inlhniicide among the 
HDcionts. Tacitus s]r>eciae 9 the Jews anJ the Gennaue as remark¬ 
able exceptions, (Hist, v. 5 .; Germ* 19^) That the practice wss 
ctill In use in the third Ceiitafy appears from the xxYiii* 

nor was it furbidiJenf even by the Christian emperors, before Valen* 
tininTi. That such was the late of female oftencr than of male 
chiUlren may be easily aupposed. So Terence, it. 1. 12* 

“ Meministin* me ^ravidam, et mihi te niaximo opere eJicere, Si 
piiellam parereai, nolle tolli ?'^ and Apuleius, x, p. 722.i 

TertuJlian, ad Nat. IB* See G» Zumpt, in Alter^ 

ifium. p. 70. 

^ Pliny, Hitt Nat iit. 24., seems to intimate that, tn his opinion, 
there was a great decline of population in Italy since the time when 
{in the third century, u. a) »ho had armed TOg^OOC foot and 7G,OaO 
horse. Plutarch, de Defect Orac* 8., sftjfi that Greecfl, in his 
day,, maimaiued only 8,(i00 hoplhes. Such ficatemente aro falla- 
('iouSu 1rVe may obserTo that in the heat of the great European war, 
cik the beginning of this century, Great Britaia had a force of 
800,090 men of arms and services, while ten y«ar»ago, being a 
time of prolbnnd peace, she had not, perhaps, a quarter of Uiai nom^ 
her, yet her population bad nearly doubled* ^ There seems, hoivever, 
to be direct oiridence %hu parti both of Oreece and Italy had much 
decithedr eren in the second century. 
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had been recruited mainly from a foreign Btock, and 
was mingled with the refuse of every nation, civilized 
and barbarian.' Slaves, freed men, clients of the rich 
and powerful, had glided by adoption into the RoTnan 
geutes, the names of which stiff retained a fallacious 
air of antiquity, while their members had lost the 
feelings and principles which originally signalized 
them* Aa late as the time of the younger Pliny, we 
find the gentile names of the republic still common, 
though many of them have ceased to recur on the 
roll of the great magistracies, where they have been 
supplanted by others, hitherto obscure or unknown; 
but the surnanies of Pliiiy*s friends and correspon- 
deuts, which distinguish the family from the house, 
are in numerous instances strange to us, and often 
grotesque and barbarous. The gradual exhaustion of 
tlie true Roman blood had been already marked and 
deplored under Claudiu?, and there can be no doubt, 
tliougli materials are wanting for tracing it, that the 
tlux continued to gather force through succeeding 
generations.^ 

The decay of moral principles which hastened the 

disintegration of Roman society waa compensated by 

* 

* There cau be nu qaebtlon of the fact, though the texts referring 
to It bciir a the tor J cal complexionu Scci for instfince, Seneca, ad 
lielv* S.: ** Ytdcbla [nBjotiem partem eaftci qu£^ relictia sedibus huU 
vctmHt in maxitaam quidem et puicherrimiuti urbem, non tamcn 
euaniJ* 

^ Tae, ^nn. xiiL ^'Pliiriinia eqaitam, pleKsque Benatcribna 
non alianda oriii^inem traliiy Zumpt, Bevoikerun^ in Aitertfmm, 
p sr*, EUKpecu Chat TacUag himseJf wna of aervile origin. 1 observe 
aba VO forty st^mamee in Pliny's lettera ithich are not to be foond in 
the OnoniBStican to Cicero. Of these there arc three claase^ on 
irbicb 1 Bhonld fix ra probably indicating hci vile origin: L Greek; 
as Archippus, ApolUoaris, Ariato, Enm^paa, Poly an aa, Thraaea ; 
3. National; aa Africus, HispanaB, Macedo^ MauricuEt S&rdus: 3. 
Namca of quality or circurostaoee, aa Genial is. Freeaena, EeititatuB, 
RobuECus, Pudeus, Rufticua, Tacitus, Tiro, Tranquil] ni. ^ Stacina, 
according to Funcciua, de Ling, Lat r. 197., ia a aerrile name, a 
Atandov*^ X bave before remarked hovr many of the sophiita at 
Athena and elsewhere claimed connexion with noble Boman famb' 
lies. They were freedmen and client* of Roman bouaea. ^ 

A 4 
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no new diecoveries in material cnltiTation* The idea 
r-fiiHtof civilization cominon^ to the Greeks and 

Komana was the highest development of 
the bodily faculties, together with the im¬ 
agination ; but in exploring the agencies 
of the natural world, and turning its forces to the 
use of mao^ their progress soon reached its litnita. 
The Greeks and llomane were almost equally un¬ 
steady in tracing the law's of pljysical phenomena, 
which they empirically observed, and analysing the 
elements of the world around them. Their advance 
in applied science stopped short witli the principles 
of mecbanics, in which they doubtless attaiued great 
p ractical profi ci en cy. R oman engi neeri n g, especi al I y, 
deserves the acliruration oven of our own times* But 
the ancients invented no instruments for advancing 
the science of astronomy; they remained profoundly 
ignorant of the mysteries of chemistry; their nietli- 
cine, notwithstanding the careful dhignosis of Hippo¬ 
crates and Galen, could not free itself from connexion 
with the most trivial superstitions* The Greeks specu¬ 
lated deeply in ethics and politics; the Romaua were 
intelligent students of legal theory and procedure; 
but neither could dh^cover from these elementary 
sciences the compound ideas of public economy* 
Their principles of commerce and finance were to 
the last rude and UDphilosophicab They made little 
advance, at the height of their prosperity and know¬ 
ledge, in the economy of labour and prculuction; they 
made no provision, for the support of ihe mereaBing 
numbers to which the human race, under the opera¬ 
tion of natural laws, ought to have attained. We 
read of no improvements in the common proceseee of 
i^iculture, none even in the familiar mode of grind¬ 
ing com, none in the extraction and smelting of ores, 
none in the art of navigation. Even in war, to which 
they ao ardently devoted themselves, we find the hel¬ 
met and cuirass, the sword, spear, and buckler, iden* 
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tical in chaTacter and almost in formj from the siege 
of Troy to the sack of Rome. Changes in tactics and 
discipline were slight and casual, competed rather by 
some change in circumstances than spontaneous or 
scientific. The ancient world had, in short, no versn- 


tility, no power of adaptation to meet the varying 
wants of its oiih^ard condition. Its ideas were not 
equal to the extension of its material dominion. A 
little soul was lodged in a vast body. 

The Egyptian civilization, the Hindoo, the Chinese, 
as well 08 the Greek and Roman, have all Thf .kfiuK* or 
hud their natural limits, at which their vi- 


tality was necessarily arrested. Possibly all SJTftfVSrjile! 
civilizations are subject to a similar law, 
though some may have a wider scope and a more 
enduring force than others; or possibly there maybe 
a real salt of society in the principle of intelligent 
freedom, which lias first learnt to control itself, that 
it may deserve to escape from the control of external 
forces. Rut Roman society, at least, was animated 
by no such principle. At no period within the sphere 
of historic records was the commonwealth of Rome 


anything hut an oligarchy of warriors and slave¬ 
owners, who indemnified themselves for the restraint 
imposed on them by their equals in the forum by 
aggrtssion abroad and tyranny in their households. 
The causes of its decline seem to have little con¬ 
nexion with the form of government established in 
the first and second centuries. They were in fuH 
operation before the fall of the Republic, though 
tUeir baneful effects were disguised and perhaps 
retarded by outward successes, by extended con¬ 
quests, and increasing supplies of tribute or plunder. 
The general decline of population throughout the 
ancient world may be dated even from the second 
century before our era. The last age of the Re¬ 
public was perhaps the period of the most rapid 
exhaustion of the human race; hut its dissolution 
was arrested under Ax^gustus, when the population 


t 
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recovered for a time in some quarters of the empire, 
and remained at least stationary in others. The curse 
of slavery could not but make itself felt again, and 
demanded the destined catastrophe- Whatever evil 
we ascribe to the despotism of the Ceesars, we must 
remark that it was Slavery that rendered political 
freedom and constitutional government imposBiblCi 
Slavery fostered in Rome, as previously at Athens, 
the spirit of selfishness and sensuality, of lawleesneBs 
and insolence, whicii cannot consist with political 
equality, with political justice, with political mode* 
ration^ The tyranny of the emperors was, as I have 
elsewhere observed, only the tyranny of every noble 
extended and intensified. The empire became no 
more than an ergasttilum or barracoon on a vast 
scale, commensurate with the dominions of the great¬ 
est of Roman slaveholders. It is vain to imagine 
that a people can be tyrante in private life, and long 
escape subjection to a common tyrant in public. It 
was more than they could expect, more, indeed, than 
they deserved, if they found in Augustus, at least, 
and Vespasian, in Trajan and Hadrian, in Antoninus 
and Aurelius, masters who sought spoDtaneously to 
divest themselves of the most terrible attributes of 
their boundless autocracy. 

We have noticed already the pestilence which be¬ 
fell Italv and many of the provinces in the 

cf fe A 1 *■ fn 1 * i T 

t>tetiicbH wi reign of Aurelius* There is reason to be- 

litber nalurbl 1 * “ , 1 . n r * 

AitturUnwi lieve that this scourge was no common dia- 
UtatiySlf order, that it was of a type new at least in 
the West, and that, as a new morbific agent, 
its ravages were more lasting, as well as more severe, 
than those of an ordinary sickness- This plague* for 
it seems to merit the specific name, was observed by 
the great physician Galen, to whom it appeared as a 
new and Atortling phenomenon*^ He has given some 

_ -f 

^*1 not Aeen Prof. Comm^n^tio de JPes/e Animini* 

ana^ 1835, in which the little that is known of thu plugue id said to 
be collect^ And c^iitmined. 2iimpt refers to the description of the 
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account of its eymptome^ and^ though Its course and 
action are little known to us, there seems ground for 
believing that it formed an era in ancient medicine. 
At another time, when the stamina of ancient life 
were healthier and stronger, stifth a visitation might 
possibly have come and gone, and, however fatal at 
the moment, have left no lasting traces; hut periods 
seem to occur in national existence when there is no 
constitutional power of rallying under casual dis" 
orders.* The sicknesa which in the youth of the 
commonwealth would have dispelled its morbid hu¬ 
mours and fortified its system, may have proved fatal 
to its advancing years, and precipitated a hale old 
age into palsied decrepitude. The vital powers of 
the empire possessed no elasticity; every blow now 
told upon it with increasing force; the blows it 
slowly or impatiently returned were given by the 
hands of hir^ barbarians, not by the strength of its 
own right arm. Not sickness alone, but famines, 
earthquakes, and conflagrations, fell in rapid succes¬ 
sion upon the capital and the provinces-^ 8uch 
casualties may have occurred at other periods not 


" fipnptomB Gnlcn: ** Tusttdcs Appeared on the body* accompanied 
with inward heal and putrid breatti, with hoar^ness aud conj>h. If 
the impoS'tumes broke there a chance fm the patient'’!; [ife^ but It' 
not, be waa certain to die. JJiarrhma. *et in, and was the aarcbt token 
of death.'^ JJev^lkerunp in Alterthwn. p, 35.^ note. 

I Niebuhr has expressed the opinion that *' the aaeienC world never 
recovered from the blow inflicted upon it bjtbephi|^ue which visited 
it in the reign of M. Atircliu|/* (Xectiim on J?o!Tj£rn Wst ii. 282.) 
His cotnparison of its edects to those of the gre^t plague at AtheitH 
be fancifah to those of the Black Death of the loiddie egts more 
fanciful EtilL The apparent degeneracy of English society after the 
plague of London might have ^^erved him for another illnstrutlon. 
Btit society soon recovers from such calamities, if its const!cutioil is 
bound. It is in the decay of nations that sndt blows form r«al his¬ 
torical epochs. 

* Znmpt, Stmd der BevUlkerunff^ p. 84., gives a long list of earth- 
qnalccs, famines, and pestilences^ from Augueftiia downwards. The 
plague of Atirellne had a second outbreak under Commodas (Dion. 
Ixxii. 14.)r in which 3,000 died in Rome daily. Another pestilence, 
more general and more terrible, is recorded about 3^0, See parti¬ 
cularly ZoBunns, L S6., and Euseb. Hist Etxl. viL 31, 
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less frequently or disastroudy; 1?ut these were ob- 
, served* while the others passed rmnoticedj because 
the courage of the nation was now broken no less 
than its physical vigour, and distressed and terrifieti, 
it beheld in every natural disorder the stroke of fate, 
the token of its destined dissolution. 

Nor indeed was the alarm unfounded- These 
transient faintinga and sicknesses were too 
puiienu fiw truly tlic symptoms of approachint; collapse. 

tll t ^ *'* * * . ^ * 

atLai:Ji Ol the The long line of the northern frontier, from 
birbitnu)*. to tlie Island of the Batavi, was 


skirted by a fringe of fire, and through the lurid 
glare loomed the wrathful faces of myria(lB, Germans, 
Scythians, and SarmatianB, all aimed for the On¬ 
slaught in sympathy or concert. To buy off the at- 
tivek with bribes and blackmail; to deatlen the slioek 
by introducing other barbarians within the borders, 
on whom the first blow might fall, and possibly be 
repelled ; to recruit the stricken remnant of the 
legions with strangers, slaves, and tlie refuse of the 
streets; such were the resources of the coward, the 
crafty, or the desperate ; hut little trust was placed, 
3 i^ 3 «ior p<3rhapB,'m any of them- The people were 

liKrviIuwl* with an access of superstitious de- 

«vwi«.. yQtion; they breathed fresh warmth into 

their ancient ceremonies, and fanned to brighter 
flame their slumbering altar-fires; they sought again 
the long derided oracles, and revolved prophetic 
scrolls with trembling eagerness; they raised new 
shrines to eveq?' deity whose power might temper for 
their preservation the air and the water, the sun¬ 
shine or the moonshine. ^ They sacrificed many 


^ The moral ejTect of thet^o vi^itatioTis m the middle of the third 
c^entury h marked hy the revived worship of all (he deities i^npposed 
to have salutary influence in aueh ca&ee* ta of Apollo, Juno, Diana, 
IVlarB, Mercury, Tiber, Neptune, Vulcati, Herculeg, and ^^ntapius. 
This may be traced on medate from the emperor Gallus.. Ec^cl, 
J}octr. ^KFnA» vit 357* folL^ Zumpt« p. 86. The woi4hip 
lapius a^ars to have spread at thia period, particulaily lit Asia 
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hecatombs; but the'blood of bulls and lambs no longer 
reassured the fainting heart of the worshippers; un¬ 
der the Republic Gauls and Greeks had been buried 
alive in the comitium in momentB of public cala¬ 
mity ; and in the age of Aurelius victims were sought 
among members, not of a foreign nation, but of a 
hostile faith. The first persecution of the or 

Christians under Nero 1 have ascribed to 
popular indignation at the unruly temper of the 
Jews, with whoni^ they were at first confounded, and 
by whom they were discovered and denounced. The 
procedure, once established against them in the ca¬ 
pital on a special occasion, was extended abroad by 
zealous officials, and inflamed by the stubborn and 
mutinous spirit which seemed alone to animate them. 
Tnijan treated Christianity as a breach of state dis¬ 
cipline; but Hadriap, less of a martinet and more of 
a speculative thinker, controlled in part the assiduity 
of the proconsular courts-martiaL Antoninus, at 
peace with himself and with ail the world, entertained 
no jealousy or anger towards these harmless sectaries, 
and was willing to allay the exasperation which the 
troubles of the provinces engendered ngainet them. 
Eut Aurelius regarded the crime of Christianity, the 
crime of refusing to worship the gods, not as an out¬ 
break of turbulence and disobedience, hut as an insult 
to the majesty of the national divinities, and the pre¬ 
eminence of the national cult. As a philosopher he 
cherished himself no faith in the deities of the Capitoi^, 

Minor. It is frc^iucntly noticed bj ArktidcH* CcIgus, and Apulciu». 
Justin Martyr TemnrkA thnt the miracica of jesua CbrJaC were coiri'- 
pared to the wonderful work» of the God of be&ling. (Apoi. i. 34,) 
The era is aliO marked by the appearance of pretender? to mimen- 
tqa? healing powers; new artd tnjfEeriotta remedies cotno into re¬ 
pute; experiments were made on the nervous ajstem like those wo 
call mcamcrJc, All calculated to enhance the idea of a divine inter¬ 
ference in the healin]^ of disease?. Sec O reswell, p. 314., whoaa 
explanation .these circum^tanceit as mere rivalry w)tb the Cbri?.. 
tian miraclee, ftoem? to me inadequate. 

* Scfli, for inetanee, AareL Comment t, 8.; hwolAy lo-rt rh kty&* 
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but^ as emperor, he paid not the less respect to 
the fabled objects of vulgar adoration; nor could 
he excuse the horror with which the Christians 
shrank from joining formally in a service which the 
chief of the state deemed innocent and decorous.* 
Tliese august shadows had nerved the arms of a line 
of heroes; these potent names had swayed the im- 
peratoT in the field and the consul in the senate- 
honse. They existed at least in the realities they 
bad efiFected, in the deeds they had produced, in 
the resolutions they had inspired* Under their in¬ 
fluence the empire had waxed and flourished; the 
actual crisis of her fortunes was not the moment 
test their value by a wanton defiance. The firmness 
of the Christians seemed to Aurelius strange and un¬ 
natural, lie scanned it as a marvel before he re^ 
seated it as a crime,^ In another generation the 
emperors will cease to reason or reflect on the pbeno' 
menon at alL The increasing disasters of the state 
will seem to them, ns they seemed already to the 
multitude, a proof of the anger of the gods against 
the most formidable enemies of Olympus.^ 

The extent to which tJiis persecution was carried 
under Aurelius is shown by records fully entitled to 
our reliance, whence we learn that many professors- 
of the faith, of every condition and of either sex, 

fitvov Sri D'lfirtTii^ij' 6 tinraiTtay^ ^ 

&JHfiro^T)^Fia3/' foiOvTSi' iffTi iroi trvifiTa^tv ToirT^ tj rSstf JlAiirv ^cri^ 
v6fri^rf 4 ^ 

* ThuE SenccA, na quoted by Augustin, de CiwVa/f 10,: 

** Memlnerinuifi cultum cjtis magis ud mor^^m qaam ad rem |*ertifi(^rc»^ 

* Aurel. ConimenL kL 3.: icsnA ai X^ur- 

^lOPoU ^ * 

* Duridg’tbe ages of persecution the Ohristian apnlogiati very 
pathrally sei tbeTnEelres to show that the cnluiuities of the empire 
were raeb ba had occarred before, and could nut be aeerihed to the 
new religion. &□ Amubiiw, Adv. Gen^, i. 4.: " Quando eat hn- 
manuEa genui aquarum diluvtia iDteremptQtn ? non ante nos ? 
quando mumdus incensus in favillae et cinom disaolutus cst? non 
ante noef quando ttrbea ampHaslmse marinid coopert^ aunt ftuctibat? 
non ante net f qnando cam feris bella, et prwJia cum Jeonibtis gesta 
euat ? non ante DOS 
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were put cruelly to death both iu the East and West, 
Of these victims Melito, bishop of Sardis, ^ 
and Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, were the 
most distinguished; but the martyrdom of 
Pothinusj Ponticus and Blandiua^ at Lyons, 
hae been commemorated by the Church with' do 
less affectionate devotionJ The rescripts of Trajan 
and Hadrian, which forbade the Christians to be 
sought out, and menaced their accusers with punish¬ 
ment, were abrogated or at least tacitly disregarded 
by terrified fanatics. The activity, indeed, of the 
persecution seems to have relaxed towards the close 
of this reign ; but this was owing rather to the em¬ 
peror’s apparent successes, and to the reviving confi¬ 
dence of his subiecta, than to the remorse or com¬ 
passion of either*® 

Of the feelings and character of the imperial philo- 
eopher a deepTy-intereating portraitAre is _ 
left m in the memorials of his private Me- 
ditations* Anddi^t the toils and terrors of 
the Maxcomannic war, in the camp or the 
military station, on the banks of the Danube or the 
slopes of the Carpathians, Aurelius suatclied a few 
liours from his lafiours to <pieslJon his conficioiice oii 
the discharge of his duties, to confirm himself in the 
precepts of philosophy, to fortify his soul against 
the troubles of the world, and the dread of death*^ 


• Euscb. Ecel v. l-b.; Snip. SfjTer. ii, 46^; St. J^roTue^ Cat&i 
Script c+ 35*; liuinatt, Acftt ^farttfrum stnccra, 

• That finch was the early CliHatinn tradlition appears from Ter- 

tdlianas statement, that Aurdins checked tljt persecution of tbe 
Christians after the eueeess of their praj^ers against tha m 6 

from a letter aacnbed to him also favourable to them, is ap¬ 

pended to the A^K)logy of Justin* Wc may fairly credit the traditjon, 
vrhiLe we 4 Qeation the autbeudcity of the facta on which it pretends 
to rest. ^ 

• It waa with & bitter sigh, no doubt, that Anrcliiu couatmined 

himaelf to believe and afiinn that no state of life is so favourabk for 
philosophy aa empire* Comment li. 7*; tyapyls rb 

fAf tfrat Slew </s ofrwr firiTiffewr, 4fS 

TauTSjff iv ^ vvv &v 
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The records of this self-examination extend to twelve 


books, each containing numerous remarka or maxims, 
generally unconnected,involving manifold repetitions, 
and presenting thoughts of very different value; but 
all tending to eatabluih the broad principles of the 
Stoio philostiphy, as then taught and understood. 
Aurelius had imbibed the learning of Eusticus, of 
Slextus the son of 'Plutarch, and of Apollonius, of 
whom we have no special knowledge; but of the sage 
Epictetus, whom he most studied and admired, some 
remains have been collected by which his own posi¬ 
tion among the best and wisest of the ancieuta is 
established, and which disclose the true basis of the 
imperial philosophy. The point of interest in these 
works is the place they hold between the teaching of 


the earlier philosophers, and that of the revivalists of 


R^actlod Lfl 
Jivonr nf TKjji- 
UK tteUct. 


the ttlird century. The time h<id come for 
a strong reaction towards positive belief. 
The Heathen mythology had drawn with it 


in its fall the principles even of natural religion. 
But this decline had readied its limits- In default 


of a better system, mythology itself might again rear 
its bead- We have .already noticed symptoms, faint 
imd transient perhaps, of such an impending restora¬ 
tion. Even had the revelation of Christianity not 
been made, the Nemesis of [inbeJief would doubtless 
have raised some objects on the surface of the 
whelming waters, were they but straws, to clutch at; 
and the abortive efforts of Augustus and Doniitian 
towards a ritualistic revival, show the direction in 
which the tide of opinion or sentiment was setfing. 
But-, already in the second century, the positive 
teaching of the Christians had reanimated religious 
speculation beyond its immediate' circle, and we 
may trace in. Epictetus and his imperial admirer the 
effects of a moral movement which it will not be un¬ 


just to' ascribe, at least in part, to the influence of 
HL Paul and his Master. Both Epictetus and Aure- 
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lius recognise fully the personal existence of Deity; 
neitlier the concrete divinities of Heattien legend, on 
the one hand, nor any single and infinite existence 
on the other^ but rather a multitude of abstract es¬ 
sences, the nature and distinctions of which are 
wholly beyond the scope of human definition,^ This 
cordial belief in God as a moral Intelligence, is a 
step decidedly in atlvance of S«neca, and amounts, 
indeed, almost to a negation of the fundamental 
article of the older Porch, the prc-emineuce of a 
blind and soulless Fate. There is some advance, 
indeed, in Aureliua beyond Epictetus; the pupil is 
wiser than his master, and seems to arrive at a 
genuine conviction of a moral Providence* Never¬ 
theless, on tme important ptjint, both the one and the 
other have fallen behind Seneca* Their hold of the 
doctrine <)f a future life appears even fainter than 
Ills. Epictetus, indeed, hardly ventures to regard it 
at all; Aurelius, more hopeful, more loving, more 
ardent, seems to cherish the fond aspiration, though 
he darea not assert it a« a dogma*® But for this ap¬ 
parent falling-off a sufficient reason may be assigned- 
The later Stoics had attained a clearer idea of the 
personality of God^ with a higher conception of His 
greatness and piiiify. They could not rest in the 
pantheism of an earlier age; immortality, in their 
view, must l>e personal and individual, if it exist 
at all* But the temper of the age, as of every Jige 
of declining civilization, was deeply infected with 
the principles of materialism ; it required faith in 
the specific dogma of the ChriKtiau Besurrection to 
allay its feverish distrust in a future state of being. 
In the next century, the mellow Stoicism of these 

^ Thii5 Cofttment iii* 13.: 7^^ Mpfiiriv6v n t 4 fifrii 

meatwpapas fit v, 7* on the duty of simple prayer to the 

j;ods* vi* 10,! xal futfrofli, nal i.e. provi¬ 
dence* Ti* 23*: ^iriKnAav. vi* 29*; ikiStn! 

’ <!oinp* OuBBifRf* iv* 32., V* 13., vL 15. 28., viiL 58-, X- 38* 
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amiable entliuHiasts was supplanted, in turn, bj the 
New Platonism, which atlvanced from the faint ap¬ 
prehension of a personal deity to a ^aap of his attri¬ 
butes and nature; which embraced a distinct belief 
in the emanation of the soul from him, and yearned 
for reunion with him* The errors of the Alexan¬ 


drian School, fantastic as they were, served to pre¬ 
pare mankind for the reception of the GrospeL Thus 
it was that Philosophy and Religion at last united on 
the solid ground of an intelligent faith in God< Oo 
tills ground was raised the structure of the Athan- 
asian theology* The clouds and fogbanks of Plotinus 
and Porphyry, of Julian and Libaniiifl, were replaced 
bv the euduriD" fabric of the doctrine of the Chris- 

mr ^1? 


tian Trinity* 

Few hooka leave a profoiinder impression of 
melancholy than the Commentaries of the 


■Mflfliii'htjlj 
rJiuii[;1tr ut 

ticit’ aT the circumstaucea under which they were 
compiled, the pangs of society around him, 
the vexations he personally suffered, and 
the lack of spiritual hope to which his own doctrines 
condemned him, it is sad rather than cheering to 
note the stern self-repression which forbids, through¬ 
out these private Meditations, the utterance of a 


good Aurelius* With olir knowledge of 


single complaint, the heaving of a single sigh* One 
strong buret of natural feeling would be a relief to 
the reader, as it would have been doubtless to the 


writer himself. One paseionate reference to the 
troubles of the empire, and the sufferings of the peo¬ 
ple, or to bis own endurance, with its transient gleams 
of success and hopes of triumph, would have im¬ 
parted a more general interest to reflections which 
mow address themselves only here and there to a few 
abstract reasonera.^ But no! the imperial theorist 


^ The “ Cotrmentarieeiabound, howerer, in noble rejection a cm 
the dutiei of the ruler towards his people. Cotnp. rl, Sft.: fti} hrottm^ 

vU* 36*: rpdrrtiP^ ittutw 

Tj, 54.! fih /KtAhrirTP 
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will live and die a martyr to his theory. The Chris¬ 
tians in the arena of Lugdunuin suffered, perhaps, no 
greater torments. Nor was the temper of Aurelius 
naturally hard and unbending. It was, on the con¬ 
trary, almost feniiuine in its softness* ** He imbibed 
his religious feelings from his mother, his views of 
morals and philosophy from his teachers; he was 
like wax in the hands of those he loved,^ and he lored 
all who showed love towards him, and some even 
who should have loved him hut did not,^ In. his 
public career he betrayed a little weakness; in his 
domestic relations hia infirmity was still more conspi¬ 
cuous, Even his Meditations, with their anxious 
and importunate scruples, seem to betray some want 
iif decision, some littleness of view and purpose. We 
must smile ^t the fervour with which the wisest of 
princes exhorts himself to rise betimes in the mom- 
ing.“ To fix deeply in tiie mind the conviction of 
the vanity of earthly things, is a bard lesson for aJl; 
it was hard even for the slave Epictetus, harder, 
surely, for the emperor Aurelius, It is hard for a 
Christian, much harder for a Pagan; hard for those 
who look for substantial glories hereafter; hardest of 
all for such as have no hope beyond the grave; or, if 
they dare to cherish their jeaniing in ^secret, are 
forbidden by their theories - to give it utterance* 
Nevertheless, the constant recurrence of this theme 
in the work before us, and the variety of ai'gument 
and illustration with which it is enforced, disclose a 
weakness which cannot be wholly overlooked*^ He 
who would exact from himself and us eo high a 
standard of purity and self-renunciation, while he 
limits ufi so strictly to the resources of our ^ own 

* M. Aarel* i- 3 ,j 6wrt04f^ Hii 

ipecid obli^tions to endi of teftcbers, Rostkiu, 

Sexitu of Cnsronea, Apollonias, &c, , arc ackno^rlodged in taro* 

** Comm4nt. v. L: S^pou rp6xtiy^)f 

Jti iirl &)i0piivov iy^ipofout 

* iut IT. 3* 32* 3SifVi 33*, Vi* 13* 15^ 34,, X, 28* 
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fitxength and virtue, discarding all the aid of a higher 
power, which even the Heathen passionately de¬ 
manded, should have been himself stronger, firmer, 
and more self-supporting. 

Yet once more, in justice to this paragon of 
Heathen excellence, let us remember that 
ihii"" Aurelius represents the decrepitude of his 
era. He is h<^peless because the age is 
hopeless. He cannot rise beyond the sphere of 
ideas around him. The Heathen world looked for 
no renovation of a s*>ciety which was visibly perish¬ 
ing tiefore its face* The idea of a constant advance 
of mankind towards perfection had never formed an 
element in its aspirations; and now, when the po¬ 
pular notion of its degeneration was actually realized, 
it accepted its apparent destiny without a murmur. 
Even the Christians could with difficulty surmount 
the.'^e desponding anticipations. To them, also, the 
decline of society ^vas fully manifest; nor did they 
regard the diffusion of religious truth as a means of 
cure and restoration. They believed that the Deity 
would take up his abode in the soul of the 
Christian; they ivere convinced of the power of at¬ 
taining personally the closest union with the Spirit of - 
God; they gloried in the assurance of a future ex¬ 
altation to" the mansion of their Father in heaven, 
through the strength which He alone could famish, 
or the change which He alone could wo!t in them. 
And this assurance, warmly embraced, might render 
them cheerful and even triumphant amidst the pub¬ 
lic calamities, and in their own pains and maxtyr- 
doma. But they expected no general revival of 
society through the purer morality of the Gospel; no 
fructifying of the blessed seed in the bosom of an 
effete civilization. For such a progress and result 
no time, as they anticipated, would be allowed, for 
the end of the world appeared to be at hand; the 
outward frame of law and order was only upheld, in 
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their view, by the continued esiatence of the empire; 
stricken and shaken as that framework was, it coalci 
not long endure, and on its fall would follow the dis¬ 
solution of the divine creation, the conflagration of 
the universe, tbe end of all things. To Justin anti 
Tcrtulljan, to Origen and Arnobiiia, a revelation of 
the impending e^tablishiTieiit of Christianity would 
have seemed as strange and incredible as to Aurelius 
himself. 

In my first chapter I indicated this mogientous 
revolution as the period to which I pur- 
[>osed to conduct my history of the Komans 
under the Empire, I had hoped to entwine with 
my relation of events, and my review of literature 
and mannors, an account of the change of opinion 
hy which a positive belief in religious dogmas was 
evolved from the chaos of doubt, or rose upon the 
ruins of baffled incredulity; to trace the progress of 
th is moral tniuKformaticm from the day when the 
High Priest of Jupiter, the head of the Roman hier¬ 
archy, the chief intei'preter of divine tilings to the 
Pagan conscience, declared before the assembled 
senators that Immortality was a dream, and future 
Retribution a fable, to that when the Emperor, the 
Chief of the State, the head of the newly established 
Church of the Christians, presided over a general 
council of bishops, and affirmed at its bidding the 
transcendent mystery of a Triune Deity, But I have 
leamt by a #ial of many years to distrust my quail- 
fications for so grave a task* And other cares iin* 
pede me, other duties warn me to, desist. I have 
now reached the point at which the narrative of my 
great predecessor Gibbon commences, and much as I 
regret that the crisis should be unfolded to the Eng¬ 
lish reader by one who, unhappy in hia school and in 
Li^ masters, in his moral views and spiritual train¬ 
ing, approached it, with all his niighty powers, under 
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a cloud of ignoble prejiidicesj I forbear myself from 
entering the lists in which he has long stalked atone 
and unchallenged. The work I now offer as com^ 
pleted, embraces what may be loosely designated the 
constitutional period of the Roman monarchy, ex¬ 
tending from the graceful primacy of Pompeius to 
the barbarian despotism of the son of Anreliiis* 
That it should be permanently accepted aa the Eng¬ 
lish History of the Upper Empire is more than I 
venture to anticipate j but I shall not regret its 
being in due season supplanted, if I lead a successor 
of firmer grasp and wider vision to sift our records 
in a critical and independent spirit. 
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Ihk Hia clilldren by Juba, 195, Be- 
prtwBCs HU uuibnalc of tiie CantaUrUus, 
JiNi. Trihnnc* 3no, Kis bojis udoptai 
by AugtiiitiiB, 3lfi. Vidittfl in Syria by 
llcroa, wJio Icadd hito U) rough Judeii-, 
334. 8«ttleu the alEaita of the kingdoni 
of the IkurlioiUrt. 33JV, Fatoun granted! 
by bim to the Jewn, ^36, Hia hnrKh 
treatment of the 13 leu boh, 236, Keiurns 
to Home, and d«ilinea a triumph, 337, 
HIh laat campaJgti In Fannonia, 

Euj loath and clioracter^ 238,339* Hiif 
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fjunUf^ 23^1 Oomplfftiou of the haU of ; 

S67^ Hie * OrbiH Pictus/ or 
TDAp of the world, 111. M2 ; fv. 402, IIJo 
tAthOiat Eoai€, vii, 383, 

A^ppa PofltucKU, youtigoet child of If, 
Af^ppA And Jplift, hia hirth, iv^ T^'2. 
Adopted Into th« JuUiui foniflj tijr Ao- 
380. Hlfl niPiiUil and toodiJy 
S23. Jlonifehvd to PloJiMia, If'J.'i, 
Repurt<Kl visit of AuKti(-tns to him, ' 
^t7. Put to doath on tbe aoocsuon of 
Tlbcrlitfl^ V, isn, 

Af^rifvpo, ClemcDt the fal^r 
Afrrip]«, »n of J0on3iii5if, i(t« H«r»Ml 
Af^PPA. . I 

At^pploa, daughter of AgrJppa and Julia, 
Toaniod to OerwanJeuw, ly, i; y^ 

J4K. Kur mawnllue 11^11,317, 

AwnkOJiB Tlbenus'a jetUopsy ly lair jol- 
dr^'SH to thfl JcfriOiiorica, 1^3. Her 
ntinaaviu fairjily^ AoKinjiw^ii-^ 

CleriTiBhlL'nn to tlw Esot ^ 1H0. Flanona'a 
tivftlry, Jljiiiir charijo u( OcTomn- 
i^jiia to her, 10li. Oomfia to Ihoaw witli ‘ 
hia reiDfuiis, 3P3, atid uotilitiThu- 

tione Uvishtid on lior and her uhildrcMi 
1>7 Uiu peopliji 304 h KnmUj of Tiborlnn 
aucli &^aii(w to her, 818;, Her min 
plotted hy ^jfuniB» 33ii. ii^itli 

XlbiTiuB^ ;3;^^U-833. Subpiciorn aj^tiiimt 
Jioi' inntillKl by 3 TjL»tnus 

ocmplainb of linr to tlui aonote, Kha 
is haniBhod to Pandatoria. 367, titiurca , 
liciwlf, 382. Her hjtnainatxoladitl froin , 
the nnwjaoleujn of tLie hut Mibte- 

nuhiiitly Iwnourohly IntomiU by Chuua, 

:(KV, 

Af^ippina, diinj^htoT of Germnnicuo anil 
A^frippina, lEEimad Cl) *» Cnspua Paw- 
Hmtw, t 1, 2(;5; (3> to L, Tiutaniua. by 
wliotp she bao NorOt v, 31W ; vi. iit l. 
Enlfid by Cii3 ufl, 84, Uecnlloi] by flantl i* 
ua, 07, iWi 1*4. Kctjsou I.>uciuo Domi* 
tins {5ero), 180. Hot fend with Mrs- 
unhn A, 1 ttl. In leaff Utr with tiio freedn ipn 
of ClBUdltis aftainat lleOwJlIiA, L6.1, Jtb, 
177, Tlor lueninirp, KeramiuHon 
and artihcea, 178. Betrothtc OvtavU to 
Kpro^and s^tie over Viteiliufl, 17S, J83. 
ller marriage with Claudius^ J81, Jle- 
caJls IsenncA from catle, IBS. Uio 

diulh of liullljiii ai*d the cjnie of Uni' 
pumia, 184. Pallfts.her pfiranioiir, J84. : 
Chiirta the army, ajid foundit Colon in ; 
Agrippiuepsid, 19^ ABectii to he a 
ptu-Lner in the rapinj, 187. ffor in- * 
iT wuriTng liiflncn[*j Jfl0+ 1^* Procures 
the undemnation of StatlUnt Tanrua, 
m *Hef further triumphs, 196. Eui- 
ployi dolfttora AgalnEt DomltLa Lepida, 
who uexecQterl, 108- Poiaons Claudius, 

106. Het uieASims for the bitocesston of 
Kero, 300, Preeant at the aiblbltlon of 
the BrltLfiii CAptivea at ftomo, 344. Her 
oclucattonof Kero, MOA. Appoints Bur- | 
rhue and Sbqeca his tutora^ 30J^ Oou- j 


ALS 

ttuts adth the seaate for Influence ovier 
her eon, Sf.T-iTS, Her arrogoDce, 278, 
iiicnecaHnd Hurrhni coTnbuie against her, 
37b. fSheqnarrcIfl with Acte, 380, tHs- 
ji^aceof P^las, and uJarm and metiauw 
of AgiippluR, 38:3, Her dibBrnsion witii 
Nero, and kpirjLeil detanoa of henclf, 
30d-3L>4. The ebargas a^nbt her Uh- • 
rlored unfonruJeU, 3^^. f>ctwtcd by the 
Huinaiuif 311, intrlgintt of Poppuju 
fUfniuot her, :113. tietirefl from oourt, 
itiif. Failure of an ndorrtpt to deatrey 
her, 3)14, Her niur^krtiUd burial, 3118- 
3111 . 

Altibo, the raJ^bi, bis typical chi«icUf, 
vid. 17.3. NominatctifhtrrochebBs tfribct 
cbicfeLiipor the Jfwjkh tieopk, J7i. Uis 
cruel tU'ctthf 17ti, 

Alauda, Ca:aaT'a Gnulli^h legion m named, 
11 . 1 U 9 , 

Alba, houw of iV>lri|KlUS fit, i. 187; if,lli>, 
yidoH with Aagnr<<ut‘^,m. J43j IW- Domi* 

tiuii's Villa lit, vil^ ^73, 

AUrimi, tile, Bubinirto Trairtn, vlil. 180, 

Allfbj]., tlie. Old LIja Hiuiiiilmni> aguinst tbi] 

CiniMiriarLS, iJ, 190, iK^7, 

AiiMiiUa, hjB attempt on Spain, and death, 
vt]. Jbs* 

AllfiicilTa^ wile of Rntrlui, ciiL-cuted for 
Jiinjeatas;. v, 388, 3B0. 

AJ^uiEiiia, Trajttij’e bisig? nt, vHI, A{J, 

A)<'toii, Its aiUh, biegc, and caiitnire, by 
UOiirtir. il. 03-u4. 

Ah^^fuLHlcr ilie Urcat, Ins utatue at (lades, 

1 . t8j. Anawer of the Cauludi cdnuftaim 
to hlrji^ 237. fljs Coroh at AiaxandrEji 
vlsiteil by CiEW, li. 3316. And byAu- 
gUhtUK, JtL 36*, Cieiiumncuii oompotvd 
Ui him, V. 197. 

Alexiuickir, bod of Anton I ns and Cleopatra, 
tliu kingilonui of Armen ui. Partliln, and 
Media signed by Antonina to, id. 
Jktruthud to Jntapej daughter of Uw 
.^ing of MeriiA, 

AlrCaandet Tibeiiua, prefoct of Egypt, de¬ 
clares for VonpAsio^lf vl|. If.l. 37ie 
M-cond proenrakir In dudOA. 193, 

Alc-xauder, sen of Anstobolqs, carried by 
PoirLpeiue to Borne, lii, -^74. Put to 
deuUi, 3177. 

Alexander, hod of Herod the Great, m- 
htoH'd to liberty} IV, ::!34. FuttodeiiLli 
by blsUther., 3^. 

Ah raadrla Julius, tAkoftpart la the icodno- 
tiEiDtif Seleudh, vili. IBS^ IM. 

Alijxajidrta and the Alexandrians give law 
to Egypt} i, 375. The Alexandriaus 
ivnteniptlhle us a Boldiery, 376, Conlbut 
between tliem sod Casiar'B uoldlera, li, 

313, Their character, 318. ogidnGt 
Vxaai, 318. Who bume tho figyptt[iii 
fleet and, accideiitaJ]y» put of too li¬ 
brary, 817, iinbtnivhbn of the Aloxan^ 
drlane tv Ceeiur, 332, ExtravAgant 
r undunt of Antonlus at Aluxondrlii., lil, 
302* The city described, JUS, 3()0* ' Eli- 
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tered by QctaviiUt 3#' ^ Bom^n legion 
quAitenKl in, 3^. Beiinind of itt mn- 
^mcipal prli^egtiu by Axtgiutu^^ 

Jeu a A third part nf tbe populttUrhUp^iSi). 
Cflrn-fli.^'ttf of Alexfuidritt. iv. 333, The 
at Alosmulfia Ineiilted by tbe na- 
Ti 7 « 4 , rl- 40, And bj thu Hoinuti go- 
H Tomar^ Avllln^fFiacciLH, 40. Caniicy^aeiLt 
riot (uid disf^roco of Flacciis, 4a. Dir^ 
iurljtanoe« oaui^cd by a reinnant Of the 
/^otB froTii .Ic^nisdem, viii, 140. The 
rity TlBitM iiy Hadriftnt air^. Character 
of iti Ufil¥t:;rRLty, afl4, Hodriaii'^; ac¬ 
count of Uie IKitiplo, ’jac. Tlttiir inara- 
tltnde to hiui, ^40.. Diu^j 
toDi'jj * Ornticii OEi tluo AJe^XwndrialiH,' 'J40. 
Ali^p JL liomon eUitiati near tbo ]l;biuu^ 
erected by Driwuti, iv* iMti- Varuj? fjiJiM 
to reach it, 34^, Abonduiier] by m gta- 
iiw>ii, 310* Tt8 poRitiun, '^43 

Alieditvi prnpofiVH to legaln^ Lb£ mairlaige 
of unejo and nicoo. tIi 1A], 

*VlJia, a noiEcof ovil omeu, i. 

AlUei^ Bovleu]} oDuiyreheDaioii of, in the 
Htatb, i, 3. 

Allobrorjea, intorooitnfic of the CatilmariflTi 
ootuipiraton, with tht,, t, U&. iHifeatwl 
by Jkbiui*, IfOl, Atisorhoi into tfif 
t*}’oriTiCtit aoi. Seod envoys to Bonjo nticl 
reveal Catahna^H olfer? to CluertJ, 

210, Bci9]Jita]](laroitDlM]uu],^IT, TiitJr 
territory^ 23 m. Geneva, their frontier- 
ton'itt The nedveUi deternuno tn 
force their woy through llte territon' 
of the Ailohreges, iWl, l^ofeated by 
PotnpUriUB, 2 Ji 9. Compelled by Cii'<ar to 
famish pFOVibiOliq to tlie Helvetii, aG4, ; 
Their endeavouhi to present Cricmipr froui | 
croi^Qg the Ttlionep it. fiO, | 

Almo, the ri^er, Uao * raothcr of th-i goda’ 
of the Cjaulu, vh MfIT. 

AlpijauhiFi, JuUuR, the Helvetian chjof, put | 
to death hy Yalctia, vil. j 

Aljifl, operatjons of Anguhtus, for j 

iht! puKiey of tl»^ iv, HU The peiui±nEi , 
Alps, 1.304, 

Anihrianip a UrlfDan tntic. iofn the mn* 
federocy the Uoaibcos, i, 281, ; 

iiiilnnlt to CifiMir^ SKS. ’ 

Aiuhihatl, tbe^ join a inantime confede- j 
racy againet Qeur, i, 3ii7. ii 

AmbloriXp cblef Of the Eburonco, h 42J. | 
Attocha tlfc Bounui^, 431. Hia cmirago ■ 
and cmftj 421. Duttroya two legionis, 
422« SorrDuudft Q. Cieero'e eatnp, 423. 
Hiin defeat and eampo. 430, Gamr IfiEFnea 
forth tuqujHt of hinit 431, SludesCstJHirt 
4.1$* I,a^a the runDOOt of the £bu< 
roiMS&v ii* Tit 

Azabroneo, tbe, df^troyod by Hariua* 1,310. i 
AXqphip^i camp of the trtuwvira at, hi. j 

m. 

Amphitheatre,, tbtj ol the Romana, Sir 
Cireue. 

Ampiiit^ prerontod by C«w from robbing 
the temple ol Epheeua, li. 311* j 


Amjntai, tninigter and gettsral of Delo-^ 
taraa, iweivea ttK throne of Flaldiafroni 
Aiitoiiitia, hi, S&i. A'hohdmia AntonJua 
and ^oiiiA the C^fioriana^ till* Deaerta 
the Kiiatorian party for Aiitoniue, Iv* 
M?, ConUrmod in hia ilngdom by 
Augaatan, lliT, 

Allan ai!i| or Arinaa, lugh prket of Joro-' 
itiJoin, a chid of the HcrnUaiH, vll. 3b2* 
InitallM oral mentioni by the 2calatai 
3!fi, Municrod by them* 234* 

Aiicalltet, a liTitbih trlhe„ aubmit to Cotor. 
i. 417* 

Aiif^^Hiom, wax efOgiea of, of diEtinguhilioil 
IhEmann, iv. iK. 

Atioomi, IVajaa'a aPth at, Viih $3, 

Aiioym, niouumcrnt of Augaatua at, ir. 

Aiidij a tilbc of Ganlfl* comp^ed toenbmlt 
to the KimiBiiF* i, 338* 8^8. Ik volt of, 

EHupprCfunl^ T, 

AngU^^, rout of the Dmida by SuotOnlua 
ruilllnOH in, vi, 

AjiidiiB CdTolis, proiiOPCfl a terapT* iw 
Kero, vl. iJITO. Put to death by him, 38^, 
Aniixfiiia* Ncru'a comTuahtier of thu fleet 
at HliH-initu, uuJertuki>)E the niurtler of 
Agripjiiiiu, vi. 314* 3J^. PretcuLta an 
iiiLriguo with OolavLa* i>4C* 
ATiiinlih,priLtar^Lia]3roecripi4on and dcathij 
ill. 'Jin. 

Annaliu Itx* ill, 188. 

Annia, Cunia'a widow^ divorced by Pi*), 
i. 37. 

AimEuan family, raiJMMl to the consulate by 
the CaiaHru, vli, lO fiEife, 

Atiififis, sunpoctod by Kero, m a fiimd of 
AgTjppiria'H* vii. 21* 

Aiiiigoniia, aoti of AlL^hnlnn* carried by 
FO^dt^UN o-'f ahuptoge to bh 374* 

lisvaikTt With tli« Ohl of tbo 

I’arthian'i, rTu. Tkeomesi niaater ol Jo- 
ruAuJem, hIHO. Executed by AnlOhlua 
with iinnaunl atrocity, 34^1* 

Aoiiniaolms, takaii bytftatlueaahlB model,. 
vilL VJ. 

AntinudH. Hodriiiu'B favoarlte, hie death, 
VIII. 3J8. 

Antiofjh, ilCTmpUon of^ t. 14. Beccuid to 
Alcwiilria abne in tte gmnctenf aiwl 
{Rpjmlotioii, 1£. Tlio great eiLtthciiiake 
at. Yiii. Iri;^. llmlriaii'e vtolt tu Antluoh, 
243. WIjioIi btm withrita frivo' 

lity and lioGuUdOjqaitia, 343, Hadiiau 
insaleed by the cUlst^ns. 243* 

Aiitioohus* king of CornmiLpene, men tot 
]irrriip«jon to wear thr ^man toga, i* 
37hno4r, Joiiie PHnipvinrt In the driJ 
war. II. 238. liaiiey]t!d In Sainqikata by 
yriitidiua und oflentarda Antoninii, iih 
3-Hi. Put t^iiisath* iv. im 
Antioehtut, restored by Claudius to his 
kingdom of OoEamafonej vt, llA Rup* 

twTM Twfiflaian, vlL lie* 

Antiochurt Aaiattoaii, king of Syita, de- 

thEoned by Pootpcliik^ U ise. 
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Antloohuft Epiphanes, liJ« attempts to Fol- 
lenfne ttie Jews, lit. Hia buUdingH 
at AtbenSj T. 9. 

ADtlpater, tbe Idumeaii^ appointed by 
PompelDB, miBiHttfr ot Hyrcamti, iil. 
374,3T5, His asosMaucy In Palesttnu, 
377.. 

Autlpster^ son of Herod the Gfeat, put to 
dentil by hin flathirr', iv^ 

Ajitipoltfl (Antibeii), liceic^ by the Ligu- 
rinna^ 1.109. Taken from tlio AUprviDiu^ 
of MojislliA, Iv^ rit^. 

Antintift, dlTOTOOd by PocipelLs at Split's 
anrunobd, i. 87. 

Anllstiiw, proprator ir flpsm, in Ofl^ 

Azitistlwi, prffitor, oiiM for bimpooiiltig 
Nero, vl. 1. 

AutMius, inlna Boxtus Pompeius, but 

finally &biindOnB him, ILL. 274. 

AntiFtliis Labro, ^leeLihno. 

Antonia, mutlior of Oennonbua. diralpf^ 
tho mn^pinioy of fiojamis iiffsiiiRt the 
ilfn af TlbcrLus, t. ll'ExtLnt'tionK 

conferrori upon her by the empeTor t'ai us, 

> 1 . 

Antonia, dwEbter of daodius by .^lin 
PijtiTin, her maiTluRQ wttli Cusus Fou^ 
Ijeins Habibs, vl. I3(i. 

Antotnno column st Ikuno, dcacrlboil^ vlLL. 
34.1. 

Antonlne period of Homnn history, its 
rharacler, vil, Jnipropcrly hmitei]! 
to the reigns of Piiui mrl AnreliiiSH It 
Hliould comnituiuc with Vo^pasiui and 
03 tend to Lbe death of Alexander Se varus, 
2 ^ 14 . 

AnUmlnas, T, AnrelLua, chosen hy HbdrinrL 
for his (incceBPorj vllL So3. ll^utrwi by 
llaflrlnji to adopt M. Annitis Terns ai^l 
L. Terns. Hta family nunea, 2<i0. ' 
Ilia sLiFJiaino of Pitis, 2(1^, Hid. enriy 
ctUiceT and chametor, 292. TTnabitnoiis 
testimony of mtbjnity to his vtrtiK'ii, ' 
211^1,Troubles in hla reign from the 
Dadl, Aluil, Britons, Aic., 2Gfj. 
His paternal gBTernment,buikliii( 5 fi,atiil 
7 rws, yUJ-p^TJ. HIh indulgeniv to the 
ChriatlanH, his rolldneaa, and doniestjc 
271, 274. Marrioa hie daught<T 
FauHtlua to M-AiireUus, 2CI,2T1>. Kn- 
mernne hurts uid mediUn of him, 37?, 
oompouiro in deaUi and last watch- 
vvonJ, 3tU. Epoch ot Antontnua sur¬ 
veyed, 280,320- Wall of ADtonlnua.24i;, 
Tlio ttiuoraiy of Antoninus, 2nfl. tWe- 
bratod jurisooiieulta who fiouriahod in 
his reign, 371, 

Antoninns, Coraodla., decrc# of, common 1- i 
cates tho Hon] on fniiiichUjC to oil subjects 
of the empire. Till. 39D, 

Antoulus, ColuB, booomes oonaul, in con- 
^auction with doero, i, 112. 

Ajitobius Primua, leads Vftfpwliin's forties 
into Italy, vli, 123. I>laiegarit.s Che orders 
of Voepa^n ud Hndanus, 134, l>e- ] 
fehte Che ViteUlans at Hedrlocum, 134. | 


AKT 

Permits, if bn doea not Dommuid, tho 
sack and training of Cremona, 124^ 
Ciosaes the Apenolnas and offers toms 
to Yitelllus, 129. Msrenee along the 
Pliunlntaxi Boid to the gates of Borne, 
ond etorms the dty and the protorian 
citrap, 137-138. Claluu the riatee aod 
fnrmtnre of the palace, and aric up 
})oniitiai:i os Cnwr, 142. PrvftorlAo in- 
BigniAconferrod oh hlra^hotho is chocked 
by Hndaous, 149-140. C^ioHy tnatod 
by Taqiasl^t 

Antonins Musa applies the water-cure 
aacocflfrftilly in the case of Augustus, but 
UhAdCoeEsfully In that of MaJCsUns, ir^ 
190. 

Antonjas, 0,t nncle of the trlumrlTj fm- 
jKqiched by Chufor, 1. 90, Couonl wLUi 
iUccro, i, 113+ Suspected of privity tio 
Cf^il Iba'n dedgns, 113, Hiji tti^y movu' 
raenta^faiiiBtCatllins, 128+ 

Ahtunius, U., yonngef brother of the tri« 
uravir, ooTnmtmdt the Cswrlu forces 
lu lllyricum, li. 218. Defeated and goes 
over With all his fnroea Into the aCi^u 
of the oonmls, 219, His detaobmeafit 
luldud to the Pompeian forocs, S41. 
comcfl pnetOT, Lii+ 92 nofip, Pf. Dedara- 
tioR of Octanua innde briore hJiu, ION, 
Hhnt up Iti Apollonia by Brqtns, 102. 
Tnhim by Brutus, who spara hla life, 
218. 

AuCoeins^ Jiillus, second Ron of the tri' 
irmvir, married to MbunelJA, daughter ot 
CctAVia, iU, 344 nate ; iv. IQfi, 347 notv. 
Ptit to death by Angiutus for fotrigtdtig 
with Jnlia and for treason, 379+ Hia 
uame Tiot erased from the Fo^, 281. 

An minus, l.uciiis, brother of the tricKTlir, 
tribune, lu, 82 note, 77. Hie agrarian 
law, 39. Left by hla brather to watch 
MnUna, 171. Eecomes ooiunl In p.c. 411 
hisHU agatnst O^Tltil, 210. Ak^ 
nmcE the suruarae of Fletaa^ 241. Effects 
tt pouhinafton agoinot Augurtoe, 241. 
Is biockfided In c^itiilatfle, and 

la ppsTvd, 243, 343. 

Ajitonius. M., son of Antooiiu and Fhlvla. 
pot to den^, 1)1.844. 

Antonins, H+, QEfior'sofflorT In Eelgloon, ii. 
73. Qusfltor, 110, Elected to a aeot in 
tho CollugD of Augiua, 110, And trt-' 
bone, IIT. floes fo Ravenna, 190. Con* 

* vakes a merting of the Renata, 107. lu 
charge of Italy .178,230,3M, 2 SS. Eofiteea 
to allow Ciooro to Tenve Italy, 131. 
Cleero’a aenrrlloos Ooci»i' kHotib agKtnst 
him, 23), Charged by Cffioor with tnni- 
nc^, 343+ BrcTenta libo &oid obi^nbig 
Rnp^iui, 2rj8. Cmsne the Adrlitlo with 
the sewnd dlvirion^ 2113, Appointed 
master of the home to Ctttior, Ec- 
premca the intrigues of Dotahellj^ 380, 
Hla private Irrcgularitiee, 339, Pur¬ 
chases Pompeluay boiteooiithe FalaUno, 
His lewntment agaiiut Cvseu', 4 Ifk 
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UarrleA tb« BrOU^rlouA FTl)vi{^4lS. Df*- 
OQDHtif i»DiAiI>4if6. OITenUmarqaiBilMti, 
442. tiaid to liAve conspired uguntit hum, 
44$, Hib Sight after Ceeaar'i deoitli, iii, 
4}i, OhdunflCusof'^ii papciaamd treanirp^ 

and cODibuaea with Lopletus, ^7. Belzt^ 
the public treutun^aiLd Dunvcnra a merit¬ 
ing of the senatfl, HH, Eiuplcys tile 
j^pie U> eTnrawfl tfasnnatti^ dti. (ibtaiitA 
ratification of actci, 

Hj^ able HIM ilf hlfl pCwltlonf 71-77. EJi'^ 
lertoiiiB tbe eonspirator ComIub, 7a. lie- 
aeaiirw the sonatu of hia miKler^ioni^ IKb 
Accepts Dolatnlla as hie <»i]eHgae in tlie 
■^onHUlalnp, lllti ftmeta] oration nver 

i>JChtir, Ahuliiibtis ttio dictAtrit' 

Khip, 98. Fnta the InipaBtor UciopliilLiB 
lo diWhf Bcginia to uk thu au tfionty 
fft Cflfw’a papen$ for bis own enilPk 8(1. 
ills cunnecLkin with the foryeric* of 
l-'uheniie, 97. Aecurctjltlaperauiia] n^i^cy 
hy maanN of a body-gnan^.. ilH. Obtains 
.1 DOW aaiagnmjciil of lands in CaTupt^ni.i ' 
to ttie 'vctcraua, 99. His interii'icw witti 
c>aaTina, JoO. Obtait)* tsjrja for Dola- 
oella And Mauedunia for hmiitelf, tl7. 
Hia intngutB to iffl the Cisaljiuic from 
fhiciBiuB Brntus^and thi‘li*gioi(sdcs5tuuyi 
for the rkrthiui war, J2H. Unpopidur 
with the OsffiiftrlB'ns Hia Indio w 
mxjuciliaUon with OcLarinA, 129, Oii- 
lains fium the poapJe an exctian^e of 
proTinwB, lao, AttaekeiJ by (;jiipnr- 
lam Plijo in the scnata, lyu, invti^hs 
nguindt Cicero fn the ^aate, 1^. EepUe^ 
to Cicero's Arvt PhilippU^ 189, lfiH< 
qaarrel With OctaTius, J89. Hih tevcr- 
itiq, at Hruj^fllum, J4U, Bcturiia to 
Rome and coin plains of Octaviiifi to tlie 
Hcnate^ IdlV. Aboiidonod by two of hiH 
ItgJoas, who go over to Ottarin'f, H4. 
freparea to expel DecimuR Bratus from 
Uiu Cisalpine^ IfO-Hfi. Cicero r second^ 
rhird, fourth, srul fifth Fhilippiis, 
j-*l« liV4, bodcgcs hrntiiA m Mtitlnn, 

J •73^169. ComDiERRioueria sent to ULigo-^ 
nate with him, I'pii. Wlio rctura wii.h 
deihanda frcm lum^ 1^. Uuiun of tlie 
i^inimlHWith OcUvliwtowliove DeciiniiR 
bj Hutina, 167^ Antoiiiii«> reply to Ci>^ 
^cro'i inTactivaa, and Cieem's rejuioder^ 
1(18. Engager the furoes of Pariua at 
Pomm Oaltorum.nj. CroeatH the AIp^,^ 
na. Joins Lapldua, JBL Bis (raifor- 
onoe with Octaviiu and Lepidos, and 
futmatjonof tba second ttivmvirate, 19$. 
OrgimiCB with Outaeins and LepidLU the 
pramlption, 1V$-198, Fixes the bewl 
utd bdadiii of Cicero on the lto«tra,'90d. 
Ilia cmelty and that of his wife FuJvjLi, 
214^ Jlflws ChbIus At Philippic 22^1- 
2!18. Bends ttio body of Brtltua to Ser- 
'w'lUa, 98 L. 'CTQdjBrt4ike& tlie aa^ngatiuii 
rj the Bnetern provinces, Hln eiac^ 
ticna io Ixia Minor, His fijnt mtmir 
ing with Clfopat^; foUowfl her to 
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Alexandria, 287-288. Incrij^riiiei with 
Bex tun Fompeius and Homittua ogaiuat 
OctAVinH, lieaib ot his wileFtihJa, 
244. Hifi inamsgn with Oui#viu, 244« 
The EAst4iTn pi'oviiioce and tlio I'arthioji 
w>ajf Hwjgned to IlUu, 249. LeareaHoaio 
for tlie Bh^I, 2Jp8. F.mrub the winter in 
Atheutf, 2rt4. ilia oxtravagihiit beb aviu iir 
there^ 2M. Apl^raolT Urundiinunt wit^a 
three hundred sail, but forLuddieii by 
taVilla to latld, 2U2. Fumishro OctAVllIB 
With A htmdtvd And thirty ahipB, 'JC»2i 
The tdUiDTirate rerewed for a wXvnd 
f^ctlod ot fivt- yOttfs, tffij. Le^ve^Ccluvj^ 
m Italy, Hls rencwol mtunBcy 

With Clt.'opatm, 277, 2H7. Bikt 

(iX|iuditioii to Poftliia, 2H8. Eiiiers Mc-i 
dui Alraimtonp, 2Ntt. Jfm dii^aMreoa 
mtri'al, 2U9. Itctiims to Cleo|»ii[jii, 28s, 
ITcjiATVii for oiiotlier cxiMuJitJon ngiLiust 
ttip Farttuiiiie, 281, Mffl and money 
brought by hlu Wife OcloTin, 2!ll„ All* 
toniua ictuses to tun- her, 281. Hia 
tctniuph tiJt Alexandria, and cxtnivniiant 
cundiict there, 2:12^ I'htt. Jiia aiiLU'-abk" 
]:^4Atieihe wHli tjuiaviui. 8ii2. lit" fimd 
rui itare with OcUv i or, JtH. Their rm gry 
recnmiuatvais, ^jri. Courte the alJudiice 
ct the kiug of l‘art1]]a, IktiV. WintorA nt 
Bamus with Cleopatra, ^7. Itia-civea 
th{» tiigitiveooimuJji, and proclaims him' 
self tljtir ppotiit-tor, 8<>9, IHvem-fl 
Irivia, illLd, 812. Btsterlod by lUaneua 
ullI riiiua, who divulg^^ the conuuthol 
bis will, klh, $11, fiidiguation cl the 
HomuiH oganiNt hint, 81J, JfiK pre^Mi- 
ations far w^^r, 813, His urmahieiiti^ 
umspnn'd with tlioHO of UctaviniR, 8I,7, 
H iR stning pojutLon at Actlmu, 81^ 
I'rt'pfireH to engfige the OctuviFuiv, 818. 
i^^lkctton aiiiuiii; h)A oltlcerA uiuJ ttfEiaiH± 
vly* Uflortnim*^, by CLeoputra'w advice, 
to w lttKjrftw to l^gypi, 82b, IJiafilght 
wicli Clmpatrato Alexandria, .HA!. Kjuf' 
nmiicr of hie army to Oetaviati^ $27, 
liciibwd adDiii^ou mio PaRutciiiaui,^2. 
Uts dcKpnir and teveljf at AlexBULjiiaH 
ii'il, Tl K' wciftty o1! ^ Inlmitable Litcts,' 
884. ChallcjigoR Octaviue, 88H, Mortally 
woiindq biiafKlf on the ftdRe report of 
Clsopatm's douth, and expiree In bar 
arinb, 8$7. His royal dLmhkiuics aud 
characteTi, 347, M8. The * Lmee of Aj]^ 
Umy aiid Cleopatra,' 348l HLi COndDat 
m Faletit1n^,8lS8,8e3, 

Antoiiiuji t^umluusiCuamaaQdsrof the le¬ 
gions iu \]pper Ue^any, levaltsagajnat 
Uginlium, la roattfd uid alaln^ Til, SflO- 

a.i 2 , 

AntyilGis, eldcat ecu of M. Antonluj and 
Pulvla, put to death, iii. 844. 

Aptunes* city of, taken by C. Hawte, il 
3118^ Ita condition in the of Augvis- 
tus, y. lujured by art earthqu^O, 
Ti. 199. Its oauiw piieadHd by yoiuig 
18 £, 
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Ap&turliii!, d daDoer, ft favourite of Fopp^fti 
vl, 4dU 

Aplc^ata, wife of Sejauia; rUvInArs to TitiP- 
riuii riR atoi-y ol tbe mimlcf uf Diuauft^ 

V, ;37^ 

Aiuti, oraole of, cooBultcd by □ennAnlctt^j 
V. m, 

A|iocolocTi]toslflj 'tilt PuiiikLntQcatiou,' 
i^cinoca'B an ClAudJuSj tL::207p. 

Apollo, woniblp of, in Gaul, nntjor the 
iiftme Off IJelonnp*, L 1131. Temple qf, of 
Augustiun, un tlie Holfttine liill, iv. T2. 
Siloncfl of hiH omolc at Delphi anerihi^i 
to tbu wickc4lnpii0 of tint Uorquloq 
Vi, m, 

AjioUodartin, tbonnchllect, nttd the emperor 
Hiulriiin^ Ptory of, vllin li<H. 

Aiiollonia, CiVAjir at, iL ’/Th ; Jii, 171. 

Ajioiioiilim of TyanA^ a> diviner Mid tbau- 
mntilr^, v[i. iKUt. OouVloted of mribClLi- 
naticio^ Domitiau, ojid roride^i nt 

K|>tn^i0i4(iT. AMARKinatioin of lV>iinitinii 
TcveHltil to L im, 41U. The 1 Ife or toiunuce 
of ApoJlonina hy PhilofltratQrt. 

A t )o1 n^^Enti, the 6hnbtiiui, oE the mkoikI 
^ 1 ?ntllTy^ viii, 231, 

oornmftndd the n^nbllcan imur- 
Reute in Bpoln, it. 

A|ipijui^ * The <iuccii of Ways,' do^riboil, t, 
2 l- 2 a. 

^ ppidtn, tlifi historian, oompeic^ wJLh iTu- 
torch, vliL Ki. 

AlipjlflA ClandinH, binther of P. Clndinsii : 
dieted ooiiHul, i, Kj4i voiiality aiol 

rif^our flu cetiwr, ii. 112, Umliiaivonrs to 
I'XTKil Curio the yoonfior from thy BR^iiuti^ 
113. {j^qnatdtk tli« oracle at IJelphl, 

Hin death. 273, 

A ppliwi SiEantes, hKu\ of the JiinioB house, 
drstToyed by Vh 

Apuluia lea d« Moj^Udi', V, 248. 

Apnle^a VariliH, ttratiddnn filter of Octnvin, 
found guilty of adultory luijd bum'’ hiAl . V, 
263 . 

ApatclnP] tribune nf the peofde, dofendi^ 
CVero, fil. 17(1. Elected conHii], 4 

.^palein■^ B., obtains tlifl last trLumpfi over 
the Iberiaius iv, 1I8. 

ApaliuJi mountninA^ chsxactcr of the sHep- 
horda of the, i, J9 fvaCr, 

Aqua Marcia, dcacriptlon of the, v, 1 22. 

Aqiuc Sextis (Ail), discovEiy of the me- 
^einal spriugs ftt> and foundation of tlie 
Koman city, 1, !f01, Tho Teutonoe iic« 
Jeated by Manna near, 2J0, 

A^^ueducU, irven at Rome in the reign of 
Augustus, v. 19, Afipift, 22, Crabru, 
21, 33, Mwcla, 22 i Tih 7. 

AquEleLa, i, 3S3, 

AqaiUofl, trRnino, lupportB the opponents 
of Caesar, 1. 

AcidiUiiSt how put todwtb by Mlihridates, 

L m not*. 

Attnluuiv M.p joltiff the oonspiifttora in the 
capitoi) lif- 

AqultonJ^ origin of the. 1. 234. l^hetr 


Altl 

dwelling^ptiice. 230, Submit to the Tla- 
mana, BevoJt, but chnatUAl by 

Agrippa^ iv, 12|, 

AqiiitaniB, existing moniunctita of Druk1- 
1am tn, t. 2321. ij:unpsign ujf Craasus 

Arabia, expedition of ^lluv C*allna into, 
iv. ji^3, Canquesta In^ by Corne^ilus 
Prilmfl, vliL i7. Its DomnieFeSal empona 
long attached to the emjiijne, 4H, 

Arabs, the, chartliierl by Oahinlus, i, '^T4. 

Amr (Saofiu) river, j. 

Archelaus, a cjnmpctltor for tho hand ef 
lieremee^ quson oi Egypt, i, 37 

Arc^helaon, ntftde king nf CappadDom hy 
Mareua Anton i ns, i v. li;8. Dik dmnln lcjux 
enlELTpiil by AngnstoH, Koimda the 
Cappailodan Sclj^to, fu^, Hia df^thnlr 
Rome, V, 177, >4isi kihgtlom fonowi into 
4 iioman provimv, J78,4 IT. 

ArclM^laU.'i, iwjn of Ilerul the Qreat, has 
the kingdom of JndcKH.wlth t<>UEuariai>vhd 
Idiimeu, V, 417. liisocntcuted with bis 
fHirttciti, 418. Kis disgraoe and bqnuih- 
niL>int, 43 8. 

Architectnio, domnstic, of the Uomacs, v. 
ITj. M fttorlals of wh ich tbelr houeen wvro 
mnstrnctcd, 'rheiT ftyle of temple 
arvhilecburc, 4ti. I'ho inea clatpiotc ot! 
div4'lliji4.7iH, the clomus sjjid the JjH.u]jie,47, 
The manfdons of the nobles, 47, The 
cabins of the ]joorer citiBuna, 48, 

Ardii^iui!)^ fottwt of, i. 433. 

jlnhiiniia.fl [ijilillsii ciojty ; LtliiDtifled with 
Diana, JT. 13K. 

Anei^^niiui, a Jtelgie tribe, their ienrftoryi 
i. 2^7!. 

Artftijs, the AJeJtaodriiwi philowiphit^ ac’ 
(»j‘mpatnofi OotaviUH in his entry iutt* 
Aloxiindria, lii. Counsels Augustus 
1 X 1 put Cci-Rarion to dnutli, ii|, itIA. 

ATiclB.tp,or AroLks (Arlsri), U^gioi}? SWtio&eii 
atj li. lUti. 

A nnaenm (Ainheini F). on the old Ithinc^ 

vii. 182. 

ATgilcitum, the grove of, ichahitod by 
v. 37. 

Anminuni, il» oceepatloici by Ca^wr, dlr- 
clmutiorvvf Hbrji. IJ3. The three great 
DODverging rojwJfl to it, 142. Given tip 
to the tolclicra by theTriuHiTini.ui. li)!h. 

AriobBnoiKYg IL. king of CiAppadot-ia, [iro- 
tecciral liy CloeTTi.u. &3. An ally of rvjin- 
licmii, 2:^9, Sebnaibi to thuKOT, 324* His 
brngdom tf^uted by Pbftmucekjk, 324. 

Ariovistua, king of the Huevl, invitffd into 
Gftu] by riequshl^i* 'J4&,243, baltE4t!& 
the alliuLue of Itonie, uid recrives ihc 

- title ct * I'nedd and Ally,' 243,24fi. J le^ 
mands lands fram the SequanJ, 247. 
tyranny over tlie Gaul*. 267, Refuses 
Caesar's tenm. 26b. Their eonferenot^, 
27S. l>cfBatBd mud jamipelled to vitm 
ths Rhine, 274, 

Aristldef, bis apology for the Chriatum 
received b(y Hadrliill, vUi. 232. 
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AristOp Olfli^dLiis, case ofp TJil- C4- 

ATl^,T,t tho jLinBoon^ilrt, cauKt pf his 

, suidrte. vlU. no. 

Ari^liDluB^jOdni^ Ijratbcr nf 
uDumn tl]« titl« nt Jdixuf,^!. 1^6. Dii^n^ 
by Pompetnd^ 1S7. 

Ari^trtilun, ean of nyTcnniiq, the flntt to 
SAsuine the title of tinj? m kladea, iii. 
■1T4. Bmo^ht to Komv hf PomptuiH, ■ 
3T4f Polaontidp 

AriBtohulM.brotherof MiirtimTte,dTipTfiia] ! 
hy Herod's whtnvftnoo. lii. HH.:!. 

ArietobuliUp ion of Hefod.litA lilwtT ob- 
tdivdl by in& fAthrtf, Iv. Pot ta 

death by bis father, IJis cjluldripb 
in Kome^ 3. 

AriatocrBcy^ ^tneral result of the fttnw^lc 
betwom JeirKitTacy aw\^ v. Sr47+ llie 
baJanoetriniiined tty tlii? Uvot of 

More kjffiiaJ character of the poliijy 
of Taciturn 

Armenia, war of LncullDs 'With, iJ, 
Attaclced by M. A niooiinii in- Tjirli; 
of it oedefl to rarthia, TJnrier the 
prouctionof Itome. iv, ll-V Affaim yf - 
Armenia in it.a And in A4n | 

Ift+v, lifl. rLuceivifc a kind frotn (W* * 
mniiiaiit, 13 L Itii woditirn at tlic clour 
of tbe wipii of AiiirimtiiK, tltf, Tnvaiitti 
by the Pariluans, ami defencieil by CTot- 
bulo^ vii. T2. itp hiiKT, TixiLintoan din's 
liorac^n to Nero^ , v3ii. Iftil. Intor^ 
JerenceOf tht Pfirtbunie with Armenin, 

1 fjJ. Dwlaml hy the va«H;il Ol i 

Rome, Ir'pA Trajati^H e]i||icdit40iL liito, 
JAdi Doth the AnnrtnfiH to thf' 

KcDfiCMi e(ii|>iir<’, l^i7, Itclinqiiislied ; 
by Hadrian, 171+ PrutoetoilfromParlhia \ 
by AJitoniiinM P]iilp+ '^1* KcvivaJ of tho ' 
Parthiiio clFijms. by tin? | 

(oiienUp of M. Anreliue, who a4»Huinf:3 
the title of Annuiiiycnsfp 

Anninlu^, iJjf (IhenTMiafi, i-ducated rit j 
Home, ]ir.UevoLes Idiui^']]’ to. file . 
litXTation ol CerniaMy^ ly.'j. HcPtmvN i 
VafiiK and three leffioua, 3'hJ-iUy. ISe- \ 
Scjfi'^u-Hi, T. Ifti* Attackifd by ihe [ 
Konuui;? under bermanicoi, tiii3. Hii ; 
TjinMitoocfletfnJ attack on Ifdh Kir i 

fhorley with hia brother PIuviun, JGf. 
isefeated by Germaiucna, 1S7-1U3, Hi'i 
war witL tho Buevi toid Uuroomiujn]* 
18d-lhL I^cfcntH idaroli.wluiiaJhJi ills' 
death and oharictor, liU, ItHb . 

Arnionca, the fliriSt inown inbnbitaiitflof, I 
L, ^1}^+ Close Dolcn of itA tnlxvi> utiJ | 
tl^ir afflmty with thoae of tite nortlicni 
coal’d of UiMl* 1- &cibjn^todp hut : 
a^n rahel an^net Bouio, ills' 

persed, 4'JS. Jlidd in cWt by Diiraiina 
tbe Fictoni iv 71, Bfcdoinoa a portion oi 
the Lu^unaAslSp It* 13d, 

AmiB^ improyadp Lntioduced by Cmnlllua, 
i. iwa. 

Army ; the coannandof the national army 
retained bj the nobles^ L id, Abuhtton J 


inir 

of tbe p ropfltty quallftcatlnn Of baoraitOt 
K* n<4t* R^incaa of th# aettlM ^teraoi 
nf Sullafbr tamultODd rwaitpSL Panic 
in Ccasar^s army in Gau?, Compo- 
si Uon of Casflar'a lemons, d7A+ Compa- 
sison betw^m Bomana and OanU u 
wldiotfl^ ahS, Thft Komw method cf 
fllthtin^, liOa, Compositloa of Cffiur^b 
h|{1oni, it, 1UT+ ICTitJiiy among tiii aul- 
diora at Placentia, vli£. Careful tratnlpj^ 
of the Kntmuk anldJer, iH. Tbe Komsa 
hotly arraaur,iHa, DiBaUectlon of CAnr’e 
'Tctorone in Campatiin, iii. Thu 
mutiny quelled, 34!*. Decay Of uilUtary 
dinciplttie Amoii^ tbo JtomfuiHt Jii. dll. 
The mflitarr y*th of ohedieece tfikan to 
tbecinprroraageneTai of the HTiDieB,434, 
ifVi Kritobiishnnint of a Heunnn Aandinir 
arniy, ir, 3L, The emperur'a body'gfuaru 
nnd gmirluon of the citypSjj, Fay and 
Juegtli of Borvice of the legicmartoi, 33+ 
KumEientof tbeiirpcrinl mUftory eitab- 
iLahittent, 3-3. LlmitH of milltiLry aertico 
determined by Aufrastiia, ^ii3, Xrotipe 
ned fortihcatlona by which tha Pax 
Homaua vra» sei;an<l, 42tf, IhsconlenL 
ol thelcgtona ih Paniionia,T, 142. l>rii’ 
mis Mmt to quell the mutiiiy, 142+ Mu¬ 
tiny nmong the iegtona on the KhErkC+ 
144. t/iiell^ by (lermanicua, 14/1, Bta- 
timifl cd the leffinjii under Tilwnuij 217+ 
^'hc nrbhii ami prietorlAii cohortHp 27i>. 
Tliodiwiplinn ef the l^lons ttirfuiueu^ly 
tiialiildbKxl by Xila-ridH, !t73» HUltbliS 
of tlie prcAidiury legjonn In Britain, >i+ 
yth, MotFe of nuwug and pay Of the le- 
ponones aiird of the pneturjbui oohortH^ 

rj 1 + lA, 1 tf. AtlItnde *tf theloKiounand tlicir 
diiufb lu tbft proTiiioes at tbe ooimnorioe' 
muiit of tlhD reign of Galha, £7. IHs- 
clial'EfC of the jinrtHjrlhTiii unJ duqiosiiJ of 
the Ot^ionian legionB by Vlto1lert+ lOS, 
Jiflittnry ilisturhiutee nC Tielnum^ IbCI. 
JLc-tiiiliodimciit of tlie pifetonan mid 
nrlniii ignurdHf 12). Mutlnyou tlieBiiine, 
cuid brcLih-rip of a Hnirjflii army, 
>^tvon^ shown by Ilomition to the army, 
.tHD. JJoubtfnl nttitLide of the le0ortii 
the rLceeBMjoii of Nerea, Titi+ 4, Thotoiio 
<j 1 Hocicty corrupted by the (?Qlflipry in 
rbe ri'ign of Trujiao, 114. The dlNcipLIne 
of the army majatttined by Hadrian, VU2. 
Htate of the pnetorian Bond of tile le^tDr 
army iJuritig; the Flavian era^ 3lJ, Mci- 
ctnan,^ chonu^tor of the regnlary amiy, 
31'i. itoloxELtlon of dlBQpJiee, 3L2, 
Etnoiiunenta of miwiee, 312+ Feiraa- 
nonce el tho constltutien of tlio lotflohi 
31^. Bojnan jiysLOm uf defcnoo,. 311^+ 
Ahilcty of the emperon g^etiemLIy to 
ruprcH thcmiUtary iiplrliof aoldlei^, 
3lti, The eEnpemrs the diomptona « 
tbe army^ and th# ouhate flijalTy over- 
poweraJ by tl» ieldlerBp Pc^lence 
b^jread by tho army on Iti Tutum from 
tbe East, 3 ^ 2 , 
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ArpinnifL, birtliplAde ot Hvtns KOd C1c«id» 
vi. 37?, 

Arwomldf *tiii to ttw i 23^, 

Arretiuittf bj M. Antonlus fov CaHar, 
IK 147, Htld for ADcruatiu^ ill. 144. 

AirUt tliB eldtir, Biud atory of, vL 

14», 3»4. 

Arrift, tttB jfluniteij her eulcrldG, tI, ; 
viiL 111. CoinTTiKudAl by Pliny, 111, 

Arrift, mother of Mp AntonJnnfl, riiK 200. 
AmintSiu, L., deeignated hy Antrnvtiu aa 
h. poselble oompetltor for tbo rmpire^v, 
]0;K Sift history and death, 

Ar^ces^ founder Of a race Of PtU tt i on 
kln^ li. 7. 

ArMtcklee, foiirdation of th« dynanty of 
tbr, iL 7. Obnoxiana Ui thelt Fo^uii 
enbjectd, 

Arpiiuff, alfiter of Cleopatm, a^piree to tlio 
throne, h. 317, if I tl. Indiioee Gray 
to (wpaifflinotti Achillas, 31#, Tnim pri* 
floner hy Cresar, #72. Lad in iriaEfiiih by 
him, 3T4. Put to death hy Antoni US, dJ. 
lifH. 

A rtHlHinne, Hlzon the throne of Arnunia,. 
V. 416, impelled, to dee into ilyrcfiHiOt 
hot Pubswiociitjj rertored, +17. 

Aitnlkozef, or ArtaroHliee, kJnft of Armerun^ 
iiiAntivice to UnoHue tdifctited, ii. 12, K'i, 
Attticlcod hy Orcoleft, king of Piirtlila, \ 
Denounced by Crn^ftivi ne n traitor, 1^. 

S iomeB to termsi with UrodrH, 2ft. Hir 
nughtor mnnieB the ParthlCLn PAOorue, 
-’G. JilHoffectcd to Rome, E>l, UcHenH 
Antonina in Kledin, jii. 2d#. R^mige 
plannM by Antonlua, 2W>. fcShtnrfidt'rv 
to Antonlne, and led m dtatne tbtongh 
Alemiorlna, J9tf. Put to death by Cleo¬ 
patra, i^l. 

Artavnj>^rR, king of Uodla AtrOpatrne, 
beineged in I'raa^a by AiitOnLM»,ij{. 7K6. 
ItocoiicUoci with Antonina, 7lX>. 0l4fUTir[ 
from him a pliEue of ATmenlo, cmd fur¬ 
nitures him with cavalry. Hi‘9 

(luiightcr Jutape betrochedto Aie^hiider, 
non of Antonina and Cleopatra, ikXlv 
Artiuuita, capital o| Uedin, on the Ararca, 
ill, TUIi Rnmt by Corbulo, vii. 'AJ, 
Taken hy fhiotine Priactia, viii. 376, 
Artaxlas, mn of Ui* AnncDiwi Artavftsdef., 
nniHaacrca all the Botnuna in his kingdon], 
It, 174, Putfl hlmBoU under the protoc- 
tion of Parthi*, and murdered by hie 
eubjoctii, 174 h IIS. 

ArtcmldortiE, the philosopher, banbihed. 

Til. 40T. 

Artemion, leads a oaiifninary remit of the 
Jews in Cyprus, Till. I6T. 

Arti'inii, temple of, at Ephesus, ita privi- 
legiBs'of unctoory, It, 163. 

AmlonuB Ittaticus, hunted io death. Til. 
40 G. 

ATTsrni, the, dcleotod byPahlue KaidninB, 
K 201. Treated with oonridtsrfttlQn, 202, 
The head of the STnat confederation of 
the Gain, 720, Their d^eUlng-ploae, 771. 


ATE 

Lose their aeoendancy, 2+2^900. Jolntlto 
league of VwcJnaetortJC, U, 44. Inranon 
of their tchrtfcojy by O89sar,40, fti. Buiu 
pend Cffinor'e iwurd In one of th^r 
temple*, but are defeated by him. b7, 
Arrcmiim prtsonera Hberated by CsBar^ 
3 K, on. 

Ars, the, or citodeil, of Rome, v, 50. 

Aocolon, its Orwlt wrltm, iii, 3(3. 

A>oiburgiurq, talCGJi by CiTilis, vil. 16P. 

Atnonlua Lahw, ^'eTlo o (nuidiiui. tI, 296. 

Aecolum, token by Cnur, il, 146, 

ASio, prpTinoe Of. 1. 1K>. The politicftl 
orgoniaatiun of the region of Lower Asia. 
IT, IW, Thioprovince thoearlieat acqui- 
sltion of the republic rnet of the 
161 , Its extent, divisiorL uito r^onb 
and oDOTcntOH, 162, AiraTtgerfWnte of 
Auguatus foT its goTmiment, 103. Its 
vBouil klngr, and their anbwrrience to 
tt]e chiefet of the Hoirutn etatei'' 11!'^ 
Population of the Eoman proTinces of 
Asien 422, Rtnto of the dtles of Aeiu, 
firrek and UaoedoDian, In the time of 
AuguBtus, T. 13 . ifi. Eleven dtie* of 
ARiia ooiitond for the bonnur of makiaif 
Tiberius thdr tutelar divinity, AS3, 

Asjfttmiis, fr^mon of Vitelbiie, vll. 171. 
Crudfied, 14 : 1 . 

Aaiatlouj! Valerlne, Talenui. 

Awti lUfi Gallui^, mn of A*ln Eu* PolHo, dpnlg- 
iiotiid liy AuffiiJitus as a possible com¬ 
petitor Jnr the empire, t. 133. Hi a 
qiMartlon to TjITtIlis In the i4onate, 140. 

I JTftmes Vijvitania, the divoroeil wife nf 
TIberEtifl, Cruelly treated by Tibe¬ 
rius, 360. 

Aeiuiua (lalhii, aon of the nbovp. his 6bor- 
tlve attempt on the life of Claudius, T, 

150 wtJf, 

Ai^ililuy Polllo. firr PrilHo. 

Asmoiii‘mi lAinily, cut off by iTcrod. tli, 
362 . 

Aspa£iiuR,the: sophist,hie tcnchni g at Atheo 
viu. 274, 

Abpronm^ prevente Arminlufl fmai crosKinf' 
the Ithinc. Iv. :t47. 

AFsass[nai.inri,];!revaJenre and pnhlfcfty of, 
in Italy, li. SEW, 

Assyria, the new province of^ created by 
lyQjan,Tltl.l#2. Abandoned by Hodnim, 
131,137 noit. 

Aatnra, u maritime ruaideDOe of Cieero, 
lik 2 b 3 . 

Astorffl, a Bpstileh tribe, i. 163, 

AKtarte, the Synuin goddpfis, worshipped at 
Rome, vK 424. Her nLes describe, 477. 
Hoiioimd and then oondomncd by 
vfi. 6. 

Aslroloeiru expoPed from Itnly by Tibe¬ 
rius, V, m. And by TiteMitiA vlt 107. 
DomiLisn'B edfete agailii5t tb^n^ vii, 357. 

Aiylum, right of, limited by TlboriOB, v. 
2 ##. 0 

I AteluR, trthnne. i, 356. TJolcnoe of hl8 
colleague, TreboniuQ^ 366. Hislmprtch- 
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tiom upon Craffirnt u lit e^uitA ^Rmxn^y ' 
lj.«. 

.Athifliiemnt tbtj cstebli^td by HidtLiU] Ht 
noni«p vili. 246. 

eiibmita tx) tbo OHudiJU untler 
CalHlitlfl, 11-310- BitTAvai^t behaTiDUT 
ut M* AntonJua ht, JU» Jbi Mulcted of 
ito pilvllo^ by AiigiiHitus', IGU, 
i-vnditton in tbie titnct of Augoatun, y, T. 
Its inhabitants debawd in blood, 7. Its 
arohitOctoml splendour, 447, Tte inn- 
vereitj, picfOffiuiTH, and phiioflopb^ni, 1(1, 
NefO sliliitB from vlaitincf it, vii. Si. 
Vliuted and cDibeUished by Hulriiin, Till. 
313,dl4. Ite AppcAtam e anj L;oiitni^ of 
its public and private bnlHiiiifb in 
time of Eadriati, sfl7, llic iiniTCTtdty of 
the Roman wurld^ Canaarvative 

cliflTaoter ol its nnlveruty, 2^1+ Jt'i 
pmfewortal syrlcin dmenbet], tJ'J/. The 
RophiEts and their teaching, Tiu‘ 

Christiana at Athene, 231. In^witiKrcu.'^ 
lion of Hadrian v^ltb t|}c cunat^rvativo 
spirit of the nniversity, 23J. 

Atiu, iter letters to her i»on Octavius, lil. 

m. 

Atm, city of the snn, oniMiccessriilly be^ 
]degpd by Trajan, viij, 136. 

AtrebntcR, a Be lgian tnbi^, join the enn- 
federacy aflianst tba HoTsai^, i, isl. 
Defeat^ by Cinnar^ 290, 

Attiunua, guard]an of Hudrloti, vIJi. 133. 
Appointed proitoriun iwj. 

AVioup, T. rompoultUT ulujiicterj U 

3-T5-M7, 

Attilius, the * llectrt'' ofj perfnrtilwl at ; 
Cesar's funeral, iu. ftih 

Attiliua, A wtator wJio cnmiptml tignJnnt 
Antaniiina Pius, ixnideiunod by the rcU' 
ate, vhL, 2^. 

Attius YartiB, a Pompeian, ii. 144. 

AUius Rnfns accawid Afraniua cf trehcherj 
In Spain, ih 

AttaarlL, a Qermoa tribe, suhnilt to Tioo^ 
riuH, Iv. HO®. 

AidBoiiiB, his plot to carry off AgnppFL 
Poathumus and Julia from tbeJr pliu-Ch 
of eille* It. 52®. 

Anditorlam,thOf of the emperor, deteTiUed, ' 
7iii, 307, 

Anddena, settlement of the Roufian colony 
of, 11. m. 

Angary, Etmacao, Hi 12. The sfipnoe f 
cnltlvatad by tlie Rnmaiis, 12,. IJ, Duties 
of the angUTS, iil. 4fi7. 

AugndU Ptrtorla fAoEitu),military colony 
of, founded by Angusttis at, iv. L44, Uia 
triumphal amhat, 144, 

Anguata Treyiroiiiin (Trfeven}^ colony of, 
fonoded by Gaiba, vll. 167, 

Augusta VbideUooruDi (Angshurg), founds 
i^on of, It; 24L 

AugnsU, the title ol^ oonferred on UvJa, 

T. ise. 

Augoatales, a oollcge of prltels vetaLliidied 
in hooonr of Augui^ths^ iv, 133^ | 


AuguistAllb, HtabUAbimeotof the fatlTsl of 
the, ili. 4&$. 

Auimftni (at first Octaviue)^ von cf C. 
Dotavine and Atia, nieoe erf Julius (ko- 
wr. bis birth, il. 43®. Hit Ddacalloii 
superintended by bis mether. by his stcp> 
fctlicT,^ h. Mardua FhiUppiiifl. nad by 
Cffisar^ who adopts him, 433^ 4^9. Cis 
delloste bcAltli ond ptirsiinal beauty^ 

Sect to Apoliocia In Illyrloum to proiie- 
t!^to his studlw, and laisud to patTieinTi, 
rani, 440. Doclanoa in Uflesar's wiU hlh 
pifncipol hnr and adoptod e<»r, lit T®. 
itctuniii to Italy on the itewe< of Cieur m 
deaths cldins his inheritATtcE, and oe- 
spmcH the home of 0,^ JmIiur Ciesar Oc- 
tjiviunDS, 1C2, ]Qr5. Is warmly rcnclmd 
by tile viibcnms, atid makes u iiivourable 
imprcddcn on Ciccre, 104, 106. Jin- 
trn Home, IM. Effect oi the omens 
vrliicb are saul to have aooompacied bia 
tiarwr. 106* IW, Comta the wnatn, and 
pledges Id nuiclf to ditirharKe tlt^iar'di he^ 
cjuestA, lOQ. His hamngut^txv ibe people. 
J<j9h Ills rtrst Intcrrlew w)th Antunlne. 
who vritliholdefrom Liu his inheritance, 
110. lUlhvi'ii the mcmey aikI jiays CKEaiir' h 
legacies. L10. Extiibits the U'U vowed 
by CitjjftT to VenuH the Anceptreiw, 111. 
His pop^iliirity, 112. He claims oml is 
refused by Antonius the thituie and 
crown docrectl by t ho wnute to his adopt¬ 
ing father, 113. Hlows aitisod by biuf st 
the popularity of Ahtcmtls, 123. Their 
hollow reconoiliAticn, 13U. His quarrel 
wLtli Ahtoniiis, bin. Ootavlui ejecta 
troops and quarters them at Arretium, 
14U. Cnmphubt of .AtiUuiiUS agumst 
hiirii 1411. Two o( IhO AbtOniiui Ic- 
gionH go over to him* 143, Hts arma- 
mentii, lU. Alha doclar&i for biic and 
biw party iincn’a*t<H, 143* 144* CioemV 
niistAkun cmUicslc of him, 145* ISA, 
Offers to defeitd Decimus Ilrutns a gainst 
Antonittn, 163* Ho-ltatlon of tlw ft- 
uate to Ida aid, 1A4. Placoi 

bimselt nuder the com u and of HirtiiiM, 
167. Pwuvl at Forum ComeliJ, liJJ. 

1 lemanda of the Bciiatc authorixftUon to 
iiuack Antonlua as a. public onomy* 

Ttie aenate cajole him with titled, but 
withlicld their oMent, 1^. He oarn^ 
off tli 0 dead body of Hlrtius* 174. Stis- 
peuted by Declmns Brutus, JHd. Ooohuett 
to pnrsue ADtonioa, 160, Hcmnins at 
Mutina. 132. Complaluts of Plauni!:! 
again^ him, 16A All hope froni him 
abandon^ by Cicero^ lan. Contama^ 
doiisly treated hy tbo scuate, 184* De¬ 
mands tho Qonsulahip, 1®!!. Offers to 
ooubine with I^pidue uiul Antonins, 

1 g7. MandieM on Rome, ana oorapola the 
Wuate to declare him oOBKtl with hia 
cousin Pcdini* 167, 188,' Leaves RoDU'. 
and opene begotlationi with AntoDiu^ 
and liepidui, |!N>, Foimatlon of tl» 
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itcnnd trliini'dTnte, Tluj govern- 

mcDt of Bicilyi, ^ibnlliLick, aai\ Afrlv^n 
wtth ttiree I^dqa nllotb^xl to bim, iy>j. 
T]i€ pTOHcnpilOD, AbiuidoiiB Oitcro 
to Antonitift, 197. Eatouaur Ulodla^ 
datighlcr of P. Clodltisfi nud FuLrla, 1914. 
Mil {[(^nity in fAvnut&blD GQntnuvt 
b)4 noMi^igiie'ji corruption nr cruelty. ]f} 
KoAigud the ooii«ulahlp to V^tnhun, 2\*'t. 
Atiod ngfilnRt Hoxtud Pompeiue, botfinde 
hnriiwlf unfJ^le to cope with bitn At noa^ 
Joins AniAJalD* in the Eiwc^ 
Mbt i>icknH« at DyrrBChiumt 
Hu cAinpat Hjitjppi stormed by Krutus, 
tt} 1^ j after thf^ victory 
ftt Philippi, Confth«*« iftiwls 111 

Italy to KobHfy tbe le^ouiuiiid. ji'iu, 
<>jmbinivtj{}n fumiod hy L. AntmnilR 
Hgu^iuit h]xn. nil* TtecaliH i^iruliuiiua 
iroKii Spitin with mx ICffioiiR, Wsf. Ik- 
Mefjiw FcruMfk 245f. Idle report of In'! 
offering thTCfitiunUrird priHonei^at l^cnt- 
hia tu tlift jthaJo fif CaM^r^ ;14^. Ih'i 
appri’hoiuioii u( anotlier i-ivil war, sfiSi. 
7'lie doll here comiiol bJm and Anton ilih 
to come to an AciCanitnodatiOfit 
UivorcTH L^iodui nnd marricH ScrilionikL. 
2411 tJiveR kia Hiidor iti mamagn to 
Anboniun, S'hi. Trcnty of Hfwinnn, 
lietwrini isexius PoiiipeiiiH ami tbu Tra- 
lanmTH, tifjl. C>ctliTaiia mjiaiTH tu lintil, 
liaiie^val of thc^ wiir ivith ^xti]4 

PntnijeiitR^ M'i'ifortnneiiof Octuviii't 

at hl^h. 'iiiri. lyiany of Tnmn- 

tiuii, and renewal of the tnEun^iralo for 
Tivti yL'Hric, End of tlic uaviJ uar 

with f>ct4iviua Ucfentd Lc' 

jiiduH^ but spares hi« life, Ijeonnit-!* 
tbe hemL of tliO Ci&taTlau or Munan 
JntcriNili.jfTll. HmifluTenKiTiB popularity, 
IbintyrK^onJer At Uiu 

iriJniRtt^ Agnpjia, Mfecenaa, fltid Uei?- 
277-/114. Hixmatrimonial idhAnceat 
yj4. ])ivoreiy Senhema and TParrii'S 
Livirt Drinallfl, Ji77-2J44. ills jiopulArUy 
ui Rnine. ^i. }fi£ cAmpaiii^id agmiist 
the Piinnoniunn. and DaUna' 

tliiLji8 reatore hta military rcfiutatloD. 

Hid KDiiinLiilo irlationi ’With An- 
roniua, 'tLelr rnpturu aud mutual 
recrLmliiAtiDian, 1104. Ootariud ikiclaTiM 
war agajnat Cleopatra, £j]]^ KlRprepfi- 
mtaoiiA, Hlfl, ARMinaoH the cotniiiltiliilj 
wiUt Ills frlfnd MessaJa, and resign# the 
triuni-rirato, ^14. Hu artiiaincjiCs cojii- 
pamJ with thdK pf Anton iiia> 1^14, 
Crofieea tbc louiiin gulf, Jlln Takes 
Con'yra^ 317. Leads a Bqn*dn:iii at the 
battle of ActiTiQi,. ^2. The victory at 
Actium aa doscribod bj the Augustan 
pxieta^ S94, NlCCpollS founded by Octa- 
yJns in ComraemomtidD df 33it. His 
treatment of tlie captivefl of Actium, i 
:l 29. LarLdg In Egypt, 33i5, Btduswtbe 
rhalldngeof Antomna to Eilngle comtiat, ' 
336 . ^ters Alexandrin^ OSa. Hi* iii- 
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terviow with Cleopatra,, D40, Pnta Cb- 
Rorion and otbers to deatht but tbtmt-e- 
forward la lunarkable for clemency^ S43, 
24^. Tleducea Egypt to the form of a" 
provuioe iindier bia nwn direct dontro], 
^53,^ Visita the tomb of Alexander^ hut 
ffoclinea seeing tbc rciunina of the 
mids, SettlCfl tliu atfoua of ParthJa 
atjd J uGea, 2iA. Conflnna Herod in bia 
kingdom, 3M. Tnoitua'a roview pf the 
portion of CkitnvlUB after the clofie of 
the civU wars. Piita LepidUN, eon 
of the ex-triumvir, to death, 390, En tera 
on Ilia fifth cpusnl^lp in A*ia, ,1^1. His 
racfijjtion jp Home. 3flJ* flia tiipJn 
triumph^ 393. His dedication of templCH^ 
gun^pa, mid ^leetncleHi and ojicinDg of 
tCie J utum Uhii] icu, HI vine hone un 
jwuLi to him, 397. Oloaeathr temple of 
.latiufi, 4^x1}. 8utreys bis position, 40^. 
Fretcjuiod dcLute between hint and Ag- 
ripya and K^eeeuaHf whether ho i^honld 
resign tls? auprouic jiowerr* 4*111+ AaRumef, 
tlie pretii of lTnpenilnT+ liochnes tlln= ’ 
Utle but acAiptii tho nnh^noo of tho 
censon4bip+ and mdscai the aenatonau 
roll, 4(W, 4i>S : IV, 2y0* Hupnrdud aa the 
fonutain of honour, liL. '^7. Tnfcc.'A ii 
Ptnausef the KouLan inroplc, 40K. Ag- 
npiNa, Ilia >cail]<^aguo in tho oensoralilji, 
cQiiftnn [in Ocioviuii tho titltt of Fnncfp^^ 
4ikIh ] 114 liberal and tnagitHiiimunB odu- 
duct. 4U9. CunnccTatt* the temple dT 
Apo1h> on Llio paiutine, 410. itefuAcl 
of hiH offur to luy duftn the Imjierium, 
4t]-i14. Rcsutiiok It for ten yours 
(iVi^cuiUitin J*) with proooumilarpower, 
iiiid thvuUbi tijc proriliifa hut ween him- 
self and tlit aifliate. 414,415. Tak« tho 
titiitof AuGtrtjTiTfc, 41-^. HiHreAsotisfor 
prctetrbig it Utat of Quiriuoi^ Kotno- 
lujs, or any TecOgintted dcKigsation of 
Mjvcreign rule. 434. Quita Homo and 
vihiibi tho jiruvinociH^ 4L7. Eeleased b> 
the isennte from the pnoriaLons of thi' 
Ir* Ciitrttt <if i/warrifFU, 419, His ndc- 
tJPiiH Tclcnwid fioin tbotc nl thu Ze-t 
Question of tlie HUOcefldioiL 
during hia dangimoiJA Hicknesa in Spain, 

4 ] 3. HtliFcrs his stigiiet nng to Agrippu, 
42V. EeOovent, dechnee the oOiiaulsblpT 
and aooejitit the potestoi inbHmfta, 42J, 
424. Hevlew nf the ImpennJ gevem- 
miuit aa orgaiLiaotl by him, 4Z;r-442. lui ■ 
jiortfliicc of the titJo irtncepf Senaftix, h' 
Augustus, 4J6. flis namei^ua oonauV^ 
bhipn, 443* BeclSuoH the ofllne after 
It c. 23, 44J. ItowivcH proouPiulai' au- 
tiionty tliTonghout the cnipiTc, and tho 
frotfitas tTibunUta for 444^ 446, Im¬ 
port of tlifiAC functions, 44G; 1 t+ 169. 
Con^piracioflof Kureiia a'nd CSbjjI o againat. 
Ilia life. 111 . 4!V3. Ka reUiKfl and rotbicM 
to rtturn to TLOHio for a time« 443 ; ir+ 

1 &S. AOcoptt the polrtla* canjufcinJ, ill. 

4 fili ^ iv. 199 . And tbs aupmne ponttfl- 
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UL 4A7. Tbe niune of tia itiooth I 
BeztlliA changed ^ thftt o£ AogTKtnfl, | 
4M; iv^ S&A. LegltUtlYe emd ]udloi«l 
fojictlona of AuguBtUfl cfArntned, 
«Lct«k ro«crlpt«. And ocmAbltaUaniB, ill, 
4fii^ 46C. Tho import of tlie term itfft* 
btfj and Lrx Hfffia, 46d-^70* For* 

^nation of the title of tenr, 47 L 
Bcvlov of the Imperial adininiBtnhtlon, 
Ir. L Auguetoa affKte to matntalti the 
c^imatjon of Itotnaii oitltenilup, G. 
UainUlnB the dicnitj of the fien&torlan 
order, IW. lio offk?e of prefect 

of the city^ ifO,. 1^. Hu bodf-gtiird, 
citj-gsmson, and or the ^latch^ 

37, dJ, Kie mLlltary wtablii^htnent, 

His hatTi SKh CliHractcr of hia sove- 
nlgfnxy, 4f*. flL MoMiirchj manifeetlf 
ipdiaj>«ns(d>]:o ih hie tinic, Att^dnpte 
to revive ft reljgioua feeliing among the 
Romoiu, GA-TG. His restoration of the 
templesi, 73» Eis fi?r enforcing 

rruirriage, Hk r<egiiltttLon.i)i for tbo 
dietloctlOD of clBflsea^ 04. Kis reatiio- 
tionsfor the mununJeilon of OL^ 

Hu ^oriRfjrudcnce, Review of his 
poHej, Conin^tulsteshLiuticIf dd 

tlia aocompilNhnieiit of his patriotic 
Kliemes. OT. UjEirlcTAtiau Ln hu prrwnnl 
habits, 10<0, ltl4. ills dcmenjiour at tlio 
theatre and oirciis^ liJA- Rcoeivcti Ihc 
title of fiaitr* lOn, aoT-Tco, JTG. 

Hie orfrAtileatlon of the provlnce$> 
ttwf, Paclhra the province of Hpain, 
114. ITia military operationB and sick' 
Tiou.Hd. UiB polity ID the organiaotbUTi i 
of (rftiil, ]|3A Hift^ncanipmeDts on the 
left hank of the Ithino^ 135. Piiiooiin- 
tenanoca the Urnida, 1.37. Introdaoes 
tlio Roniftu poiytlieium into ija'd, 13H. 
’W'OMihippOd hy llw Gauk, 139. antirtlea 
with the promise of trlhete from the 
HritoDE, 144. PnSglVtt Ot the Itoman 
enns In Uossia and Thrace, 144. Givett 
the kiogdoia of Uanretania to Juha, 
kiug of Humidla, I4G+ Hie orgaulsalioD 
of the provkiwi of AfiicH, 147. And of 
theCjt^alca.lld. Setida an expoditlon 
agaLnut the Arabians, iLe^nacd the 
^lopions from aa annual tribatsi 
Hk progresH in the Kmit^ 1G4, Metee 
oompensatlan or retrihutlan to the cities 
of Asm, IG2. Returns to 8amof;, 27C^ 
Account of the tnemhors of the CaoHariui 
familr^ l®2j J87. Senila Agrippa on a 
mission to' the East, iSS. Augustai'a 
lUneas and recoveryAgulnnO' 
rspti - the tdtnuiitiJUi po^ot, iSil, Fich 
ntonees the fonereeU oration of Marcel- 
liifif 11^1. Kk unoaiy nlotioni With Ag- 
rippa. 14^^194, Betnma to Rome, 197. 
H la legislation^ Shi. Accepts tlie Itnpe- 
rliim for Avo yean^ 901. His f-adt 
Savvlafet^ SOI, Formally instltnta the 
prefecture of tbs city And of a 

^Council of Sitato/ SOti. Studiousmo- 
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j dcmtlon of his demeuioar, 307. FpiS' 

I dom of his couiuellor MisconaA 30^^ 
AoguBtns repreaimu oonaervattsm, lif». 
esnas progrw, Sil. Augustus odopta 
Gaine and Lucius,, tbs sons of Agrlppa 
hj Julia, Slfi. Ln GauJ^ Bummoned hy 
the diaa^r of Lollluji, and the appriH^ 
ahiiu. of LidniiE, Sl7-33d. Eocelvos tJis 
HUbmliidon of tha Oaatobdans, SVi* Re- 
turns to Rome, 3SD;. Beoimu chief 
poiitlH on the death of l>epiijDSi 
Fronounoesthie funereal omtiou over the 
funeral of Agtippa, 233, Begirm the 
custom of sitting one day in the year In 
the gBLTb of a mendicant, Hupposod 

cause of thiaOt}tKrTanoe,24t$, PliniiauDOGB 
the funeresi oration over Octayia, 247* 
Aitdovtr Dnisus HerOt 339. Third do' 
cenniul berm of Urn Impcrium, 
Takes up In'* reuddenDS at Lugtiuncim, 
His troachery to the Hernian 
tagcs there, 334. His alToction for hiR 
daughter J ulla, 2G3. EducodoD of CbIum 
and LucIue, 372, Introdncn Ouus to 
the peojilO;, 374. His uidiimatton at the 
diBCOvery of his daughter's and grand' 
daughter JuUa'e prolllgacy, 377. StiO. 
Heaths of Ludus uiil CdiuBCesiit, 2^, 
3lii7' Jlis book of letters aiddrcHSOd to his 
j^andMju Cuius, 287. Uecsllsand sdop^ 
Tibcjluii, mnl Invests tuim with the trl' 
bUDjtian power for Bvs yoory, 3ii8. His 
cniidnucd IftbouTs, "290. Conspiracy of 
C'lnna, 291. ClenieDcy of Augustus, 29ti. 
Ecfloctions on the etory, 29 a, Hrivato 
life ami liabita of AugiieUis,i 293'^iOhi. 
His taste and lltemry etyle^ 2S8. Ad- 
diotod to superstition, 3UCI. }Tis good 
humour and gentluac«fi, noi, jfis iM^L' 
Ifttion in tho protecutlon of tlif war In 
(Jerinany, 3J1. Hk atorxn nt the out¬ 
break of till! Pannonum and rialmatlnu 
war, 319. Ranfitbee Agrippa PiMtiitniis, 
324-^i35. His family enlicltude and in¬ 
creasing carc^ 338L conspiracieit 

agunst him, 338. Bouishm his £;ruti(]' 
daughter Julia, 329. And Orid, 

Hk distrcea at the Iohb of Tams and lue 
legions, Ilia e^irited oondoct, 348- 

s.'jl]. Regini to mtine from public life, 
3iM. His reported visit to Agrlppa PtKt- 
hiimus In bonlshmant, 354. Hu IdeI 
ceusub, 3.7RI. HJs valatudlnarhui hahits, 

, IllsMoirnmnituniAncyiatinni, 

3(^0. Hla last days, 86Ci. Calmnsfi 
with which he contemplatot the approach 
of death, S51. Contracts a dyeenttry at 
AHtura, 332. Hk last motuanti, 363. 
His death, 364. EHect of Buccaa upos 
his character, 364. Hls enthuetaem and 
belief In his. own divinity,, 365. Con¬ 
cluding rell«ttoTi« on his life, 396, Fattf- 
gyric of PhRa upon him, H67 note, Hk 
psisno on tho Fjdatine Hill, t. 37. Hie 
wtU} 136,139. BU last pabllc oodrusla, 
137.. FLmeioalhonoDTBdeutfKdlilin, 138. 
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Cfimparuou between him an4 Tiberius, 

W 9 . 

A uguiUnL, ^ bund of ynorig ittoblee enrelLed 
to AppUi^ Nero, t. 3^; Til. 37. 
AugiiHtodimiun,' Hill of Al{gtiltuk'(AlltQn}, 
iunune cbuiged froni Bibracte 
39L Tliolltorary i^atropoiisoffJaul, 

Tbo scbdcil founded tbeie ijy Augustus 
lit;. Kerolt of tbo <^uU In, t. 

One of tbo «ntr» of Druldism, vt. 
AugiiKtui, tbe riAme or the mouth 3exti!.i« 
cbiinged to, JLi. 440 i iv^ 

Aulcrci, B G^liO tribe, 1. 36T, Oompclled 
to UQunUtn Ceeur'e SDldlma^ BIC ; it, 41, 
AuloS PoTBlas. iStfc PeniuE. 

Aulun Plautiun, bln oampBignn in Ttrltaiit, 
and recall, vi, ‘J'il-UZb* ILonoured with 
the greater triampli, 160. 
wife, ]*uiEi|}onJ:h Griuctna,41L 
Aumrutla futnckial by Angitolut to the 
pruuutisohtc of Syria, It. 17 L 
Aorelui. mother of Ciicfiar, a matrou of the 
niiciciit MLauii|), 1, 146. 3Li9. Instructit 
lum in the ruiimauta of tbe KomatL 
tougiae, t|+ sfiC. 

AujcJian Hood, tlio route of the Bonuui 
annleji iutniiaul, 1. 343. ExtontLod uiidfer 
tho nHmo of JvijnH from CiMliiiite hi 
1'raiiaalpiiic Gmil, it. 142» 

AureUiiit Cotta. urtcEu of .t uIiuh O-Ecsar, bis 
coeoj^uriQ for difitrilintiiiff tlie fudiant 
among the iH'iiiiLtors^LiLLglJte, and jxnariiiu 
tnbunett, 1. 4^ii. 

Aurcliun PulvuA. father and grand father 
of AntonmuA PiuR. itU. 

Aurelius, Au ton inn it (liorii M. Anniup 

Vei'ua), Hon of Iladnoit'a uistur, odupU'd 
by Antoidnu^ Piw, Tib. 354. MujneFJ 
Alima Fauptiiio, i!iiU',f7G. Hiii eurly 
jeara aiul promise, i?76,37T. His i^Truonal 
njipMLniijoe, 331. AfiHodatoB Voniu iti 

the cmpiro^ 3131. Histurlttinx^ In liiP 
reign, 633, EeTemca in the Koet, :335. 
Ttiumplis With Verui, 337. His defer¬ 
ence to the aenatf), and WlH CholOC' Of 
vnnlMors, B2B, 3J1. AiamKd. ht Hie m- 
nods of 1^e barborlana On t!K^ DodnliL^ 
3.S I. Depopulation of Uic cui pite by Che 
peaHt AntontNa, 33^, 334. His wars with 
the Quodl and Maroomuiul. lUi;, 3<i6. 
Bole emperor on tli# death of Verua, 336. 
Hie victory uvnr the Quad! on the T>a- 
nulxt, 337-434. His domnUc troubles, 
33I7-34L Hia gODorona bchafJour to 
AvldJiu CaeeiuR. 341-444, Hepoiri to 
SyriA B44. At Alexandria, 344. Death 
of rauHtina, 84A His triumph over the 
Barmatiiuis, 34<^ His lost cxiKHhtion 
■goinvt the Iduroopumi, bJa rictoTy, 
illness, and doath, 345-B4T, TioficotiuHa 
on hi* death, 847. Ckunpared with Alfneil 
the Great, 346, Symptoms of dedino 
throiighont the empire at this timej Mt. 
Hecit^ in population, 3fill. EtFocta uf 
slavery, 3fV3. His probable motiTcs for 
ItersKUtlng tlie Ohrlotlaue,. ^1. His 
T 
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^HcdiUktioUfl* or ‘ CoQimeutarei,' their 
molatieboly tone, ii^3-368. His atatun 
Oh thn Cmiipldoflio, 371, 

AutroDlUB, the oonsnl, con vloted of b]ribfiy% 
1, nU* Join* CalUina'a OOnupinCy, 113^ 
114. 

Atuimum, declares for, and i* oooepiod 
by, ii. 143. 

AvHricnin. fvipltal of the ArnmaU bc^u^ed 
and taken Ijj Cksot, ii. ib-^1, Spared 
by TeroingetorlK, 48. 

Aventlan EUUuotiirast between It and the 
PaJalint;, as sitts foraoity^i. 3. Distinct 
from Uiu other EOvon hilla of Bouje, v. 
S3. Dcanribed, 33, Bnvaged by Hid 
great lire of Aome, vi. 346. 

Avemua, Lfllc, iiavjgnbic caund from it to 
Homo ppojeti+ed liy Noro, vi. 3i6, 

ATuIiua (Ina^ua, jWt’assiuA. 

Avilliuf t'ldocus, prefect of Egypt. S.-<- 
Vlaixm* 


l’>^TlCAj a aceatorian proTince, iu* 

^ J scluHds Euid leomod meu, iv. 131. 

Sahi;. Ids of xih.^ liumons at,T. 17. Caitia's 
bnilgeof bouts ocrostittLe bay, vi. 63. 

Halims. L. l>>mcliu.>i, COiuir'i (nend ami 
steward^ Ills riiM;, pofutiun., and churacteTt 
It. 416. 430. ItcluMS a tokon of resjhict 
to Augohlus, IV. 33^L 

Bill bus. C>c:LaT]iis, joins the oon^imlon 
after Ctrsar'smnnlGrTiiu !^u 

Hareochebas^ tlio Jeui^li ICHiier^ Ingeiifls 
napifltiiip him, viii. J74. h'nminaloilto 
the elnefhlLip of tlie Jewish jinople, ITD. 
Ui4 siiLigyln with tlio JUmiatu, dcLHt, 
Olid Jcat]L. 175-177. 

UadltiA, L* Minnellis, lioatciiant of Ofesar 
in Gail], L Jouij^ tiio consplrso)' 

against Chwit^h IjIr, li. 446. Ciomi'r. 
Eertdr io. on aasaasinotion, Ui, 

09, Ai l]ofl by his bw n el a, 19^1. 

Bas^iue, Cttvilius^ a Pompeian, miintain>H 
the tciiatinion canac m biyi^a, ii, OdB; 
3ii. 104. Takst tho dty ol Apazqu. u. 
OHB. liia soldiers go ovor to Ctawiis, Un 
103-31!!. UiHuiiiflnl iinpiinishod by Cas- 
319. 

IbUiMis, Cwfllliue, bis pretfiTLdol disoovetj 
of the truasnrus of Ihdo, vi. 373. 

XtaM4Uj|, IWnumgo vemor at AianiiiidrU,. vt 
43. 

Batavia the, htyc at cavalry in the Heunan 
amiics, iv, 340. Tlioir Isiand deaertbod, 
Tin 155. Tlieir skill in riding Euid swim- 
miug on horuubockt aud thieir uuftalnesjj 
ds anxiliiii iw. 155. Their revolt under 
Clandlus CiviJis, tlioir chief, et v?. 
Ihii L'llaurl occupied by tho Bomons, 183. 

Baths, fordnftH ol the Romans for, v. 77. 
Babiis of Mmcenu and Agrippa, ood 
miumerft ht them, 7#; vlii, 394. 

Hath* of Titus, vJl, 383-3^, Uf Hew, M3 
twii. Ot Goracalta, DlocMiaiir and Odn- 
itaiitliie, '3d3. 
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HAT 

XtAiimtiiA, esc&pe of hit glBdiaton lit C»puA, 
L 

BAtA, the DhI matlATi ^ hendEi firevolt tgAt nut 

» the I’wt is deleated by Q^tia, 

Jy. fllA* Hifl nnAworto TibanuAn 357. 

Bacor the PaniiDTiiAti chlof^ ntternjit^ to 
carry the jwiKt cf Slrmiuinp tv. illM* Ilc>' 
truya hlj4 oolloaf^ic and chAserl 

hr tin BomoiLp from po«t to l^t, i;'i7, 

Bfflniictlirt, flrnt battle tkt, vli. i>8. ^^ 0 C!^l 1 lf^, 
l'2i. Vitelliiiis'e brutaJity dd bbelSeld, 

BrlenuBn the CaHiu Amllc. i. Ad- 

nutted to the dttxeikiihip of the ItOuuui 
Olympup, iT. 

difference la ClDiaar'B am\ 
aoormiit nf t>im, u SilSn Type of the 
TkdjifL'p Sits* I’liO Bel^ans "ojul (Jeltrt 

intttruilxtiJ Tiitli Tcuiotsic tritvPj 5-j-3. 
Thi^rr t;hniT¥rtt.T nrd tutfde of life, *!'.isl+ 
Some oj theu' trilAid l]ciictrate liito the 
SfintU of <Uh 1, Combine ftf^niuHt 
Kuhit, and wre^ dufcHtffi* !JS|, Siib- 
mit to CtcKar* 237. Their terntoneii ini' 
vnrlctl Ijiy the Oermann, ijD2, The iaunb 
(VttlciTR in liriUin^ 4L>A^ Itevolt cf the 
42(1. Ih3.ie^9 (Ji, Ciuiro, 42 1. 
And T. Lidju'Tin^^ hut tbelr coiiti?(icrsyy 
rllj^-olveil, 42T. JU'von> oF the t(Ul> 

mipprrRHi^h Di^^tisfactLcn of 

the fiiilific trilwx, Yii. 15fl. 

Bfli^nuu,^ a liftidio dmty, hlenttfltd wLtli 
Muicrva, iv. l-JK. 

JV-ltiinna, bis houxe humt at Clsar'a 

tunoTRl. lii, 

Jlrllovud, kk £kl|daji Ijibe, juiiia the oun- 
frtlenicy ai?aintt thtf JhpiriaiRp i, 2^1^ 
Their rolatiiniM nith Tintuin nod mih' 
rniRKLcin to Ciesar^ 28n. Db^'katod niid 
Kuhnut flj^inin to C!Wir,^Ui7fl. An in* 

Borroctioti of. ircpresstil by 1>. ilmiiWj 
3xS. ItokliLced by l5rutub<, iv+ ITi. 

Bencventunip (rinni up to tlie titkldierx by 
Aupciiptuh, ni, Ififi, 

Ik'reoice, dau^dibii of FtnJrninjna Aulebv* 
planed oil the tturmr^ of buypt by thi' 
jkoinilLkce of Alncntidiia, 1.^7^, lliirrii'd 
toSnicncuBjjDt hiiii,37o. Tut 

to death by h(iT father^ 37(i. 

DsfreninCp motlier of UtfroJ A^^rjppa, at 
Itoiiie^ with her chiidrea, vL. H, 

Bcreiii^i", qundi rtf ChaJcin, Ibtmfiios; ivltli 
Yespasiftti, vii, U7. Married; to lier 
uncle llemdr'H, 191. 

Ikntkiilce, at^tnr of Afaplppa, her relation s 
tuTitfiA and dUmb^ by luiri, \1L. lUl, 
3I4>, 292, 29-'$. 

BuriciiHt ft British chief tain, npphex to 
Ciaudma fur aid, rl. The Ketsr? uf 
th« British colnE {?).3l!(i 

Eerytua <lteyEont), colony ofj founded bj 
AgrippuL It. 254 noif, 

Buhsi. a Thrncdaa tribe, plundered by 
If Brutua, Hi. 218, 

Jbkstia joiiut'atUina'HrxmHpituDj, 1,113. 

BtfLhor, ihfi laiit otrongLold of the Jot^, 
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vUL ITi^. Btonaad and taAeo. by JuUus 
SevoruB, 176. 

BetuuB Cbllo, bli pnoteiiBlona to the em¬ 
pire, yIL fiO. 

Bihnw'to, or Blbraa: (Autun), Ifa &«bJcui 
uiiil nommerco, b 2i9. Capital of ttie 
Xdul (fLeni), m, 5112, 3«2. CKSwf !ii, 
262. UcHlegod by ihe Suna^ioiioH and 
7le]g:Q,m2. Goiiliiib Lxmfikdui'nny lutAeni- 
blcfl at, it. G0» Ita name changed to 
Atignotodunrun, jv. 131. 

BLbior;l, a Briu^ tllbo, BObmlt lo Cit«ur, 
i. 417, 

Bjhulua, annendere to Antoidue, lu. 
5;sri. 

Bi buluH, M. CatpumiuB, lodila, 1,9G. Pra»' 
tor, 131+ CuJixal, 172. With Cb™j*. 
vjsdiSitly cpjiottBd to bia cdIIcnii^uc f-Hesar, 
174-177. iJiif upiiJioD on the ccrmniS' 
aiiincrs to Kgypt, £165+ VoUw fuT 
np|,«jlurinif roiupeina sole oonsiii;], li. JMf. 
rrotsuihul of Syria, Ul. CominaudFi tlv; 
sr-nutoriuii flout, 2l}i,242. l^ri'miLtH cite 
passiicr of the 6a.'£aiiBiia^ 249^ Hia 
diiaJh, 2rk2. 

BilbiUfl, Martial's native city, rill, 43. 

Iiiij>;rajiliiy, Human; Uu’ writlujr*(of TaettU’* 
more biogi iipluca] thnn hjHtoriuah viir, 
92. J^rofiireiicc uf the 1U>U]aii!f for bio* 
grapliy, ICi. The hlO|fakphiia of taucuu* 
lutis, If'l, thO. 

BibTni!, ILottian ootouy hi Gajd, i+ 214,22 (j, 

ltjt>iyilici:is,]m>i>TjrU>T of Hicily, BurFC>idCf'i 
U» Soktan PompelUit, ilh '22il, 

Buhyiiia. attornpu of Idithrldabx< to publ 
|nnKHi-Hj+iuip , I, J9. Cl orot*Ficd by Cliik her, 
iu+ 7G+ Ct^lnd ttk Itonie by NKonlOili's+ 
Ir. 161 r KxU'udcJ by rnm|ieiiiB+ arnl 
gijverni.'<l by prcss>irKQls onclor Ujc uti- 
pife, btf, 1(i2. l^'JinyV uiUniiuHtrnt]on+ 
>'iii. 61, I4fi. Tliu LiiindHT of Llinatlnn . 
in iiitli.vnin, n]irt Pbiiy'a ptrooeediiig^ 
Hgnhisl tluln, I'lfk^ i4tf. 

Hiturif^ott, tbrir Icbgno with Dnmnon.% 
ibUd thu Ilrivetb, 1 . 562+ luvn^jja of 
their < 2 uiiiitry by Cu^iir, ii. -IH, Who 
Imsii'gi'x and tnk^eu their capital city, 
Avjincum, 

lluiiltiif>i, or Bittiii., king of the Arvenii, 
wjit a pniii>uer to Koine, i. 201. Ills 
biirbailc npli iidourf 221 

BUk«uK, JuiiJofl, mutiny of tim logiens 
under bhi oomtiiaiHl lii Ponnania. v. 142. 
Thu ranUny quelloil by Drnsiv^, ]4d. 
BlfCnns Obci^ procousiil of Africa, 301. 
Fiinl^Uiod KS A friond of SejiiruUj 379, 
l^oiMoned by YitelUua, vtl. 12^ 

fh^aduiea, qui.-fla. of tbu Iwnlj indignltleFi 
to wlucb slie asd bw riiilFtreu wen! sub- 
jvebed, V Saoix tlie Itoiuan ceTony 

of CfthiulOilnnuin, 2A1, Def«iited by 
Suetonlua, 3£T» 25ij. CQfflmiUi euicide, 
251i, 

BoochuB, Utlg of HauretaalA, praparee to 
aid the Cwivlatu^ IL SCO, Sli]:. Ehi 
UeaLb, Ui. S04+ 
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Bo^nRn^Tiv, Chleft*ln of thfl Ncrvll, op- 
pon^ to i 

Itorliinl, a trib€, mbmlt to the 

RoiTiBnHi Ti. 

Boj^ili^> luiiff of j^miretoiiiilap lip s^. 

Coit^ dcicaUkl at t1i4 Yhltmonlan Lftkr, 
1, iPSw IfiHTHto to tbe hankji ftf the 
Dortube, FlieiidB cl tb^ , 3ti:.; 
ii. 47. Allowed to remain m (.liuilp i* 
5i6A. AttA£ltect bj thfl li. 47, 

B<'>](U3iini Yettid^p hlfi ptirtiEx;tbrb Of BrlUil), 

vll. S2:i. 

Holgde, tribee of the, J. 5!3Ji+ 

Bona Deip tho my^lflricw of, ptoIatihI by 
CicNlltuf, L 

jlononln, meeting? ol tlio Triunvin atp 

NfKTo plewlt) for the di^treii^ m* 
halntantfl of, vi, 

DcKikM, prmluctjofl nod OOflt of, 'm Bcmr, 
Liumitnro, 

Iktsphorus, AfirJppa^fl SetUt^nMint of the 
FifTtum of t}ju kliij^OhJ Of the^ iv, 
f^ivon to UjthHiiaUiap "rn* 11^- 

Boviouanp, aettlviDOiiboftbioitumjuz) oolony 
of, ii. 'J’Jfi. 

BrMtUhpnnticim, principal fortreafl of tbfl 
Bollovad, flUrrcaub'rn t* tlswar, 1. liWS. 

Bmuiip the, oOiHiuerod by DfUHUit, iv. Tl]. 

Brennuj^ ubltOTUe, h 11^1- 

Boivittriiiip liii|;iorli fll Au^iuton dcwcnboil, 

it. 4 ( 17 . 

BngFintiam, In QHliOie^ reduofld by Ciesat, 

1. Kjd. 

llniJUTi, pwly inhnbituntit of, 1. Mil, Firht 

Diontlont4 In ItiJ'niau JiiAtory, 307, A'f^' 

count of tbflm by tho fiaula, 4i CU'^^r's 

first ipviuioD ol BnMun, JItn 

fleet injured by a hagli tide, 40ft. Ifiti 
army hurMsnd by the BTliobN, JI0, Jip- 
tariLH to Uaul,4U« Binlution at Rome 
At hu^Hriltsb nxixuHtlDn, 41 J. Tbennc* k 
Am.1 poarlfl of Bntaui, 4011', 4J'A Coeaar'^ 
prepsmtioujrt fur a tocend iiivBFkjn, 41 h 
KIci laniilofTt 41!^. Ilcuftance of tbe 
Britons ojpEler Cunlvclkaiiu'iuia, 41'!!• Ck"- 
Mir’p partial supci’ifcsea, and return to 
Gau},4l7p4J:& Au^ufltuA cod tenteJ with 
a protoinQ oF tnbiito from Britain, iv. 
114, lib, Thfl British captation at 
CaiuQ, vh B7, And of Claud iuh, 113, 
Tlifl RomaDfl jeaioa^e of froedom in 
llrtlflin, Itfllatione of Britain with 
the oontLnflnt, Trade ol tJio ^uth 
and ea^t ^ the iiiland, ColDagc 

of CnnobellntlH, S'£i. Chief stated Of 
Bonthem Britain, Clauditifl pfu- 
pores to Inrade It, 730, Suoochhoh of 
Aulua Plautius end Ve?{?aJaaa, 

They pK>bsbl> do iwt crOfB tlie Severn^ 
Claudlui enters Britain aitd eub- 
duflfl tho Trioobantev, Hailed im>' 
perator and triuniphe at Bomo, 333, 
V<^aHian in West BriralR; eabmlMion 
of the Aflgni and loonl, 3i!l3^'|3A, Cam¬ 
paign of iMerlufl Scapula, 23i, Cwr 

. mulodimiiiiii loundod, 397* Temple of 
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Claudius; the Claudian FIodieiie, 
DUUnCtlon between the British eppidam 
and thfl Boman urbt, 340, HcTolt and 
defeat ol the Silnnw, 340. The Britons 
conlinue to realm; the SUum defeat tbo 
Item ana, 340. Tha JteTnan proTlnoa ot 
Bi^tain, and statioiis cf Uio logioofl, 347, 
'li&. IMsoontent aud insurrection o/ tbo 
loflui, 3,13. They sack Camulodupum, 
303, 3H, The Iticni defeotfd end tlio 
Inenrrection anpprcfu^, 2o7, 3 /jI^, Rapi il 

f rogma of dviluatloTL In Britain, il-ll*. 

rvH*ctltlDn of the oonqneat under 
mltaan, A'lh 930. Euccondve profectn^ 
^21. CampalgiiB of AgTJDoJa, 93.1, 
BnoruiOuH cxpenw of cnnquifit', 

iiOO. DlhtoOTcry of Ibo JnEulor uharatl^ r 
of Britain, dlia. Hadrian's progress in 
Bntaln, Vlii. 304, FTaurLsbiriig state of 
the provlnoo, 3<M* 207. EordfiOntion^ 
iH-tWOen the Tyne and tlie Bolway, 3 8, 
The wulJe of Hadrian end of BereruK* 
and the u-pHu of tJie 04^ of Thfli^doidus 
and Ktllicho, !(!*&, Completion of the 
wall of AntonlDlia. 206. I^hturbanees in 
Hritiiin iii the rcigr of U, Aurellua, 32!i, 
Bntaniiieiijf (TSberiiis^ dauiiius Cjetin,ini- 
>cu>4>, iiiin of Claudius and MessaJiiia, vE. 
J b'i, Tahoa a part the ' Game of 
Tmy,^ 1f!(l. Agrippina's rtimlty te him, 
Uhl, 114, rKVflntfld from aedng Mh 
faUiiOTp 174, CuPiini3iers,tbd by tJie Homan 
jbojpEu, M.i. UctaiTpOd within the 
wliili' Xtim is pTwlaimed, irtH). PoisoiunI 
by Nero, vL His fiinoraJ} Sti7, 

If rill any, Lmmigrationn of the Kyuiry iutUi 
I. 32A, 

BruCteri, a German tribe, submit to Tibe- 
rins, ir. 3oy. Defeated by Carina, r* 
Dt^tmtyed, vil. 3tO^ 

iTundisiiun, uci upisd by Poirpotiissii.lfjO. 
ItoKK'jk'njd by dettar, and Crueuated by 

I^iinpCiuSf |0L (>ri<^pied hy Cee?iat,3!]<h 
247, Thri^Tieil by Antonius, ILL 24''>. 
Conclusion of the jxraoe of, 240, 247. 

Brut LIB, M. Junius, father of the tyranid- 
an aelherrnt of I.,epklus, L 3:71, 
Blam by roinpcina, 30 L; lli. 34$. 

Bruins DeCrimiis, his service* in Cwsat's 
O alLic wars, 1, 277. ODTnmaiHls a DaTal 
amismeut agnlnst the VoneU, 

Harasss Vercingetorijr, 1J« 46, Com- 
maiula CflFiwr'e iloi4 at the dc^ of 
ih 17S, Jfifl naval ’fidtory, 
lfl3, 3(13. His teCOnd cngifinnarat, 3U'>, 
Eccelve# the proconsuUhlp of Gi«] U- 
yond the Alps, 3h$, ;]4I, Afterwards <jf 
thfl Ctfmlpinfl, where he roproHses an 
Ujiiumctioii, S83. Con sul-defljj^atflf 4,16, 
Joins the oonspliocy agaiuHt I'Misar, 1-1$. 
PotonnirLes Ca^^ar to al^nd thfl meetjrij^ 
of tlH) senate on the Ides of ATorch^ 

40A. His gladiatonfl 4 body-guard fot 
the ooniipinUon, ill, 49, 61. Tho moKt 
active aijd eelf-posscEMd of the conypb 
nioiBj *3, 71, Appointed tO bhfl i$0- 


YOL* vrii. 
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IKDBI, 


££tr 

Tcmmeiit Cis&lpime O&bU NAmod 
in Cic^'i win, 7B. PromisHl h iiifta 

' Itgauo t>y H. Antonins^ and iwmae^ tluo 
^Tfrnmeut of ClulpiTio Gani^llS, IIC, 
Antoniui attu«nptti u> wnattbe pTnvJnix 
fnim tuiD, IGL Awaita ittWiK and pre- 
panH to maintaiA hla position, Mfi, 
Shuts bvmsdf up in Mutbia, and is 
bcdi'j^ by AntonittSf UW. Envoy b 
iOELt to hltn by tlu! svniite, \ Uqkmx 
of t^i'? consuls with Ocrtfiviun for Inti 
relief, Xtolievcd by thii rctrtiat of 
tlie AntORijms, 17^* But canrtot pui^uc 
ihemn for ^Atit of eavairr mid lunncy, 
3 HO, Crosses the A!jw, aiMl jojiw ug 

With ton li^ionA, 1192. tho 

Aljws, and isd^flCrtJid by Jiia boldier&,!!»;!. 

Taton And tdftiiip IH'I, 

Brutua, M, Junius, UcuknAUt m 

^^plun, ih!ODiiiiiAn](st hiH unnk Cato tv 
Cyprus, L * HU famtly anduhanaL-tu■, 
: IL 44fl. Tdlo rumour of Inu 
boiiip CiEwat^fl bon bj Servilta, |. UH. 
Kin dgvotinu to Caw, ii. iJlri. Join* tlic 
PvinpoiAU^ At Thovalonicuij Bur- 

Ttndera alter PhurKdia, and ih taki u 
into CnsarV favour, (;Hi«-Ar^i^Ti;Di.iirk 
on him, S9I. Appointed ptastor, *17. 
t}ovcinia Cisalpine GauJ, ‘11L Him 'u k- 
ness and tuoansLBtoncy, 440, Kts pane¬ 
gyric of Cato, 44!P. UivuncCT Clutidm, 
tiTiil marnrs Por^ua, Cflto'a tiant^licor, 
4 .HI. luduood to JeaJ the cohsiiinfury 
Oini'mit Crtsar, 4 i51 * The ‘ Jiioti of W Aroli 
KU Bpeoeh to the pouplo, in- ^7^ 
Kefuanf to put AntonluB to dca^h, Al. 
HU BiistakcTi vUwfi, W, IJartPigLits^ the 
pflopie, but IB coldly roociywi, Ifb Iletumfl 
to tlj^Capitol, Cl, 70. Again rHaraneu<>s 
the ikiopIi!^71t ChaJacLrrof his oratory. 
74. Appoiiitod to the govcmmtnt of 
MacodoDia, 70. OTerrulfB Cftaaiun in 
hU oppotition to the puhlio funeral of 
Cffisar, 77. ilia house attaclled^ Le Hits 
from Home, SO, Itc^turnu to Home, hut 
piinnkiH Ctom public aflairjt, 1J 4. lisoapos 
to Lantivlum, 114, llfi* rjngm in the 
nelffhboUTliood ol Eomer 1 Hi* Depnvrtl 
of bis goTernuioriit of Maoeciuiim by 
AntoniuiL, and aiiiwintod to the chai pfC 
of providingoom fortbo city, lift. Hjb 
interview with Ciocro at Antjum, ItIL 
Hib VDcUlatlon, 121. Eibibita tho Lurh 
ApotUnaros, aacity pnetOT, 1212. Olvtauis 
loare of atweuoe fVoin Itome, J 01. Qn ita 
Italy for the East* UD* A^tnowlrtigcd 
by llortendus as hia EUccesBor in Macn- 
donia, 162. Shnta up C. AntohiuHi in 
ApoUon la., 162. Proeecutocl by tJomI hoiuB 
for theTnnrdcrof CcBsar, andooTaikTiiinNl, 
lilQ. Selzii^ tbe goTemmeiit of JilAcu- 
donfa^ 217, r D<Jeat4 U. Antoni us, but 
Rparot his life, 710* EjeKlses his troopii 
in l^aesdoaJa, and wins iuon#y with hia 
omi Sift, StusterB eight l#gii5ll% 

^ Jui^ Chuiufl at Philippi, S22, 


c;fi3AS 

BeboJeed by CsagiuE, 226, Btormi thfl 
cmnp of Oct&vluA, SVH. Compelled to 
fight a eocexid time by hU uoldjera, U 
defi'atod and kiiU him^lf, SSU-TGl, 
Bnlldlng, consUlcrativTis on the tuMto of 
the KcunHiii in, {tc.^vul. 12$, 

Burdo, Julius, chUf ef the galloys, roacuoU 
by VitoUius, iH. M. 

Hurrliui. Ananias, prstoiian pfcTecit, ri. 
100. Introdooga jycn> to the guanU, 
l!itTG, His olliancn witli t!^noi», 
270, 'ITiolr Inbucuoe on Wero* 2H1^ 1!>H, 
li^Djipoeteil by Ifeno, ItonRHurof) hnxi. 

S 02 , The ^Qujjitjueniiiuin Vmoiiia,' 

work of iJuTT-hat aud Seneca, 207, (tl>7, 
TlifJ upbuild Ihe M'xiate, JMM. Cacx'rtoiu 
whether JikitThuK<iE>ei]tofl to tliumiinh^r 
of Agiiiipina, llLadeuth^and iik 

effect on tlie pofjtiou of EiIctiouu, Glif'Jt ;iii-li 
By^antiuEiL dcimverl by Vtopudiau of iVn 
autoiLcmy, vil. 271. 


PUTINA. AMKWirS, iiTKtfl Titellinn 
^ to M'bfictbc empiric, vli, Wh Advancod 
by Gallia to the urjQimanii of a legiun, 
01* Itis march over the flrraitiHt. Ijcr- 
nard,M. Takcii AvenUotmi, and puls td 
death the lielvi>tiiLn ctiief, Julin'9 Alm- 

HepuLseJ 

1 leforc J ’’iaooi] tta, 0^, A woiIb tlic arn vol 
of T'kIouh^ 07. Throwji a brld^>e acro^ 
thitf h>!l. Pcnniti^ hin to plnn- 

der the ItHlian riEu*^, Iii4* VtUb 

liusat ljUgduRum, hJO. Keknd ValeiiiS 
tlit njid guvemorH of Homo, 12U. Si-nt 
to tiai uoitii of Italy, l>tiAfM>ciLi'd 

of tPt'nrJH.‘Ty\ ami ji^aloua ol VnJctiN, 1^7. 
Hid fa^blo puiirluet nV'Uted by the 
dn!r!i, 124. i'ontouds in g sham figliL 
witli Titus, 

AllLue, legato Ob tbe Khinn* mas¬ 
tery ohtoiui^ over hiDi by the niuMnvns 
troopr?, v* 144, Bid^atatho ilniatort, JoH, 
Civtnmi i^veruB, A., defuitd the Psnuuuiiin 
i-bfaf Hato.lv. ULH* Inttnuiptod by tb^i 
}Viiiorinin!i un his inarch Mtoeia 
to join Genumiicus, Zi\i, 

Cclian UdU tlie, duecnbed» r. 31 Great 
dre on tlii!;. JU2. 

Ciuliutf, Ills dancing ■ocompitahTiwiitfi, i, 77. 
CioUnM ItofUQs M,f uJvDcatod the causa of 
Ceebot, in J6flL Kis inCdgueSj iuburrcc- 
ttou, auU ^Icath, 

Gieiiio, Fantilus, fornix a conmlraiqy against 
thi' Life of AugiutuB^ til.'402; Iv. lUG, 
Cttpio. SondUus^ defentad by the Clmbri^ 
1 . 20 ft, y 1 vcij Xolosa up to pi u udar, 21 :i, 
Cpreel, a tiormfin tnbe, i Saj. Join tho 
Bclgio oonledf^acy, 2>HL 
Cicrleon, city of^ la UritalD^Ti. aW. 
C£Ssr,donvBtions of t>ie dognumcn, 1^(14 
ftdtr. The name oJ Utesai as a soinerdgli 
, title, m, 470, 

Cipur, CaiUfl jnliua, t, & 3 , JJie pAroatHge, 
oud Donnootba with MAfioSj 84. Lh' 
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hwitft firom hla undo Harliio the leiw3er- 
dhip of thfl pqpolEir j»rty» 84- Compm- 
himHiTfiinHii of hl« vlciATH, itefui^os 

to divoroe liU wife CotticIIa at Uio 
rommand of Sulla, 87. Comprlled to 
lea70 Homc^ 88. Seized tiy Comullu^ 
PhagiU, U8. TlndertakL's tJie iJutioitnge 
of the popalnr caii^, 88. Loams tlia 
firrt titiUmontiH oi -wjufarfl at the sU'^ro 
of K 9 . Abstaiju fhui) 

tlie niOTHifiimt of l^ptdiiH, tlndcr- 

takus the imjisaehnioitl of ikilubelia, HO. 
And of C. AiitooiUfl, unde of the In- 
umvlr. 30. Stjdjoi i-hel-orjo at HIjotles, 
yit. Uuptiirpd hy Odioian pirates, 

ITtK v^*iKp.*unoe, KtitisTB t>»e aJL-na of 

public honours, Piiehod forW(ur<l l>y 

the nOAlmiH efTifrte Of his iMirty, Ap- 
poliLlOd to tlu^ Etiljtary tntiuneshtp, 
OomnicntCTnr'nt of ItiB irtc rucuiPMi with 
Potiiix^iun, &4, otitAiiiB the rt^haOihiiL- 
tion of 111 It wife's hruthert (^omdiili^ 
Cliinn. and other Mariun exiles, 

Ejtyle of hiH oratory, 9r^. Proiaonncc* a 
futienifLl oration in honour of hfn iiuii.t 
Jnliiif Oft. l>thw the Liw of SuSlii m 
cihihiting the l^uat of Man ns., iHj, 88- 
DclivviTi a fiinciwfll oration over his wife 
Comelin^ Oil iioif- Scrvrn the olhce of 
(jiiR^lor in Bpain, 9£. lilE industry and 
vjpoiir thcra^ S6. JJneomes ndilti. ^7+ 
Msiffnifl(i;nou of hl^i eifinxi'A aijeJ oiiter- 
taiiirnonts, 97. Connect.* hnil'O'lf hy 
jnuiTUigc with theliurilyof Pomiidrin, 
!MI. Intends himwlf iijiejTLf^t the uUftrhrf 
of Cotolus, yn. ProsHi'slIniclntinnof the 
republic to the kjntjiioni tif ilfrypt, KM). 
IniTiienaliy of hiv dddn, ]dO- tHyoctof 
tbe I^jr ilf /Vvyn >s^ 1 (JO, (^tvsi r 'h 
pToceodiB l(!'i mpiiiist ^uIIplV Fipentfi in 
the proscription, 101* J^rceaiH-ii ni the 
tridl of the Penfttor Rahinnst, I hit, Prort- 
Clltct^ C, f'alpiiTLiitin l’i!4>, 147. QlvLsLtitFf 
the tifnco of PubtlfcxUeLxmiiiJ!!, iKtt, Kiy. 
Kiid^^avoiin* of the nohkifl to implUiitti 
him in Catllinn'h cruispimeyj 1 lU. l^uiU 
lire of their ntU-lriiU. 1 J t. ^Sarrowly 
eseapcfl txun^r mnnlerccl hj CicaMTj'is nU 
teiulunlflT J21, Hailed as the only 
who could fulfil the demaii de of the crisli;, 
Kloctod prriflor, J^l. I'nitposcn to 
dc^prlve CatuI uii of tl lO honour of restori ii 
the CJi{iltnl^ 182, Beenmes the counsrlhir 
and conflrJlant of the tnbune Kepos, 140. 
Roeiic lu tbe Fomin* 141. Urpnved of 
Lm tiihuncshl|> hy the acuiite, M2. Fail¬ 
ure of a charge of LiEplicaHon in a 
consptnury ngaiiu^ him, J42. Profoctji 
the KamliHao m ciclianue of 

the i^iHte, 14'if. JnunJtf JiiliJiS, Pnh- 
lioly rcpudiatcfl his wife ItnnpcU, Hffi, 
HefnsGs to proceed agninift Cludiiis, 1IT^ 
Awulnes the governmcjit of FunjjeT 
8palii, 153, Fis prlmte embaTrafiPUienUs, 
lA3r Chtnina a loan of 8311 tvlontB from 
Crft9BUfl^ BaffleatheoSoitflcif his 
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ciMTnies to detain him at hornet 1M. Bub- 
iiigatcs the districts of LusLtfvnla north 
of the Tagus* I'rfi. Takes Brigantium 
inf3fldiciaJ5tl. HJaciTiladniiniEtration*' 
1^7. Pointed by tbe arm]^ wdch the title 
* of Impemtor, 157, PompeiuE's overturoa 
fur an oJlmuoe with Ciesarp l<17* Ituturn 
of Oicsar to Iknu^j K58* Sues for the 
oonsuli^liip nnd rellnqiiiAhca the honour 
of a tniLtnph, 168* yirfit occurrefloe of 
thn itJune of ffemr In tlie Ictfcrs of 
Cieonj, 168* Tho eatidl ot Pomiieioa, 
Cs^ar, and CrasBtie, ;i;y. Cnesar elected 
oorwn], 17:/. Proposes ati agrarian Jaw^ 
1T2. llinow* Cato Into prison^ but tft- 
leiJ'efl hum, J78* J74. lKi< vlqli>ut contest 
with the ncLlee, 174. CarriCH his law 
tfiTDLigh wilh a high haUil, 17^. Plot 
to OshiLtilruitc him and PompemS, J7C- 
Obtains thn pnamRsuLship of the two 
Oaiilijiaiul Jllyrlciiin for five years, 177, 
KJ^ sister Julia married to PomjiviiiE^ 
178. Marries Cidpumia^ 178 yiole. Takel 
coirmaud of bis legions* 179. Makes 
frieiiiilj overturts iti Cieem, IE4. His 
ocxjiiUTit of the VtVAiia^ 2)8. Lingers 
in the uelglibonrliooil of Aome in the 
l^tgijining of Hie year u.c. 3*1- 
llEustily leaTGs Italy, and reachOH his 
army on the Kiinnc* 'J52. PiTTrcntii the 
Helvct ij iioin crossing the nTct at Qo- 
jicvfl,* 2-74, 1 iicrr oj^ON hi« krleis and follows 
tlieni into the tcmtoiy of tho A5duf, ^57* 
Ci'urtxikcs the Tigunni and dclents them* 
l{orUM>s to negotiate wit] L the Jlfi]'' 
\rtil, 2iVU, 2tiU. Kpareri the life ol Dudi- 
nnrix, tH>L Ellgag^*^ tlKi IJeivetii jn a 
deeieive battle, and cn ti re] y dd S'fcte ttiem* 
2^2. Ccmpi'k them to return to ttieir own 
(xmiitry , the ci&uh;' uf Uio 

CaiiEs ogjiin^t the *Sacr{, 1167. Propos&t 
tirmA, which ai*? rcfimmi by Ariovlstus, 
268. Ccnnni'iiei-s 1io!}lilitiE:%, 269. Arrt^tif 
a pnnio in hk army, 2C1S-27L Uu? fmlt- 
lertf* eEiiiFon'inie witli Ariovittiis, 271,272* 
Pcfcals vlte ESucti, and eomiieJs them to 
{^rnns tiw 1thEne* 272. Winters iii tho 
Hither Haul* 27>7. Compost tiou of hj^i 
Icgtons, 275. Military reputoUnti on- 
qiiind by his troops, 277. Ll^t of hit; 
oittogra, 278 lArMs* Hurrlf^ hack: to Gaul, 
2KI. Takes the Berul under Ih mion pio- 
toctirni. 281, Commeneemerit uf tho 
iteetJiiU cAinpaigu in Gaul* 282* Hefeats 
the Belgians with great slaughtor, 284. 
JValuei-H tho gneKsloneti and Belluvhcl, 
21^1* AToKihofl Bgoini^ tho Kervii and 
llieir alliei, 'Jrtfi. iJln camp carried by 
tt^rm by the Norrli, 28!>-2yti. Itumlnent; 
dungcT of bis arnny, 29L Anuta the 
Nervli and almost destroys their uatioa^ 
2911. Si'uda P. Crosaius to oompel sub- 
cnkAlon fituU the tribes On the north¬ 
west of Glaiil,. 297* Winters again in 
Italy, 288. Bstujua to Gauli and hastoa^ 
to att&ok the Vened 'ftltt a uavhl fotw^ 
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3ftT. Victory of the Roitituna otct tiio 

Venctif SUD. Citeor cbbflLjstefl the Iforiiiir 

kud m4. Leavea lito kroif m 

viiitor qiuiTbors aud rctorcia to Italy} 
HIh Critical [xnution under b threut 
of tvcbI! from hlE]l)^o^inca, SSti. Anivp^ 
lit Lnocdr} uid ii 'wuitcil ujKin by ^rciiit 
niimbsTB of HeuatorH and ^oighto. 
EJTf'Cto of his bribery aiicI diresflCfl, 
Meeting of the triumviri at LuocB} 

(.:)() mr dortnuJed by CJh oro in htu Fivt-eli 

if^ /VofiifCHii 3rV9, JeaUiusy 

uf Ca«ar'B adbereata at the of 

tlio law of TrubODiui^^j Law for 
the pfTolo&gfltiijn of Ce^aar'a cniumiiitd 
by iicnatO} but oncrlt'd liy 
pOffUlar Violetice, Death Of 

daughter Juliu^ wife of romiN-iu^^ tiKK, 
Hie fourth cumpaigU} Sill. MroU the 
iovndhii; tnliCftuI tlw Ubiin'tca and tlio 
Ti'iictberip U!)4. Cunfera ullli the 
Vfu]ei>^ rtil^. DoTcutH the (jermauK iienr 
tine 3]t7, Tr^atbery ioipulcfl to 

him in the M'lmto} Cato proiHisii^ 
be phould beth'livutod to 
Credibility of CLi^Bar'iii aujuLuit of tlao 
CDiupoigii} rrujjowB to iobIlc an 

incurffiou into L!cmuiij\ fOU* Jij’i 
bndge acrofvi the line ncur t'oblt>t]ii 
Inqmiw into ike charaiTtor and i;fUMk- 
tiun of the llntiTiB, Pte|jnr(« to 

ijivadE itriEahip ■Ihr'p. ('jur^o^ die ^truin' 
to J>ovQr, 4[t7. Effocto a Initding} 4bK, 
Ilia fleet lujined i>y a tide, 
if la axQiy ham^hed Iky the IMtoi.ijj 4l(i 
ItoturiJN to tjUTit Ikofore tJK' ot:]iijiiu^,4t ^ 
I>Eapi4tohce &Lldqk|$ and f'otta tonnik^' 
Bu iticutiilon into th<i c^nmtry of Ha' 
MenapiJp 411. f^»es into Illyrfcunip 41'J. 
R^HttliM tho nfTinrH of the Trevirk 'll-L. 
Hii^ prv'paratifliiB lor a M^coxid invn>uiTii 
of Xtrlto]!!, 4]^t, In which he 
Bgni»}4l4. Eonna hEa faiiioiis camp at 
lLutupiH],DT ItiLhboninprh^ 414, llelcn1:» 
the JUritouH under Ctoal^-^llBunue, 41,'!} 
416. Aotnp'K toeir prontii^e of mhotn 
and returtm to fiittil, ^i7« DiattrSbuh ' 
hjH fortva Over too wide a aurfu-Op 41!^. 
J^tatioiis himself aC. fiainarrtbri va, 4Sh, 4'J(; 
itovolt of the Jh i primri!, 4 ao. Two of hit> 
h'glona destro>ed by the KEiiiroiirSp 4'JJ. 
ftelicvi^ Q. C'JcefO, Itcuudnrj in tlie 
nonb of Gaul during ihe wiutfir, 41fii. 
Mahee gniat additiohiU Icvna ftir his 
euth campaign, and Ikjitdwb a legion 
from ^mpduB, CljjiBtlseB the Tre* 
viri and MenapEip und ctosiiidn t>M^ Utiinep 
4^0/ 0£f«n tbe plunder of the Kburomie 
to tiha neighboiirljig trlbeik 430^ lha 
unmcooHaftil purauLt of Ambiorixp 4D1, 
4b&, CohVAn tli« geticral Ansembly ut 
Duroo^Ttamm.uid icBrciGaul forltoly} 
Hi* Mliiaut^ with Pompeiua dia> 
tolvtA by the death of Jultop 4^6, Arrtwp 
at Lucaaf'tnd wmtobee the umgruaB uf 
erento st Borne, ii ^ ^ eeve&tb 
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campugn In Gaul^Sfl. tlia lenient policjr 
tiowartle the conquered states uf Ganl,.'!M, 
Tavoumble dlspositlDu of the Gaulish 
demitiTBcies towardt hlai, 40. lavwlwh 
the treoaurw of the reptibUd on hisde- 
pcrficlonte hri[] in di^ritting Botne, 4T. 
Einltotion of the ]>4'0|de at hie victorit^p 
43£. Formation of a Gaulish confedenv'} 
nmkiT VercitiKotfinX}4a. Ca^ar^B ouer|(y 
luid decision iu zneeiingtlte datigGr}4'ir 
J)&iog» and tahea Avahcani} 40^ tL. 
Entol'a tlie country qf the Ameml and 
laya sege to GcrghTiftp Dcfcateit 

there, riU, Fords tlie Loire, Jikiui> 
LAbiohU^ at Agi UElicump 4K Ilie per- 
HontU ilAuger in a liattle with the Gaul^, 
USp C'Onipela VerLingirtonx to ■^urrenihT 
hlniHieir} C7» Hm eighth and lant otun^- 

pBigii, ilO, CriiFltca tho Biturigefi, TCl, 
DeleUlf and acoepto the anbmisaion of 
tlie Bcllovacl and i3ncf«ionefl, 7i>. Bc- 
duoeti Uxullodunum and hnaUy poeifleH 
(■aulp Ifia Kventy to lEic captured 
Caulei^I?} Unfiiimcsa of POtnptiiuei tO' 
Wards liiui, B^. Kia critical pou'tiorip 
lutriRTiies to bo permitted to stand toi: 
the ixinstiliihip w'hilc auU abeeutfrom tho 
aty. Kodeaicura of bis enemies to 
ch'iaivr h im of hia conaultoip, !Ki. Puiu- 
peiuB hUinHirta a dix^ree of M. MamcUUB 
ainnal din-ctly at Caihar^ 97, Cfuear 
oilura to naign tiie I'ruHHiklpIne and 
Jlljncum, 99, Jnsuliod by U■ Marocliuik,^ 
‘J'J. ifia Bnp}H)«rd in Ganl, lOb. 

Hie milJ and oonciUstOTy trcatiuent of 
tim G liuiA, I riv, t'oiivl] i4t«B the ndherentrt 
of the pcnato in the iirDVinco, Idfi. 
Attbcheatu iiinitelf the military apiril of 
the {ftkulfip 107, CorEipo.iltion of hia Je* 
giuni, 107, isum-nihifw <n»e of h is li'giuns 
ut the demand of the 11 if, l\\f 

tnuniphaiit reception tn the CiBalpiiio 
prukllicL^ 114, Euthusio^m of his veb'- 
ran 1 i ] ;cavES Labienuo to ad tninlsUT 
the Ci;inlviliio province, 117« ^taLiona 
]]imH:lf ut Ravenna, whitlicr Curio be¬ 
takes hinifclf, 117,^ i^'iidH Curio to Rome 
with the otTer of a compruiniairp V^b, 
itefusB] of Ilia ofl(!Ta hj tlie Hmatc, wlio 
rcqiutc him to wign tns^iiiimuid, ISJ- 
Ihroparttmiitii of the ismsnlB to oiiprw 
Ciesai a mea4ut«« by feurw,^ Fi3. Tue 
conaiilsreiYiew tbeir foroes, 124. Canar 
liarudigueH hin troopa, prooloiniB bin 
WTOUgis, uud prepmea to InradQ Itnly^ 
CnuffHiw the KnbkoUp RJl, 
Occupici! Anniinunip Effect of thu 
eolutunLea agaiiiat him, 13(, Fonipetuit 
HiPgoGat^ with him to gain time, Ub, 
Defection cf LablODue, 14 L Ccxur »]• 
-vanon aiiil takcB Igtivlum, Artottuoi} 
and Aoxlmurn, 141^, 143, Hta bond of 
gLadfatom at Capua broken up, I4h. 
OvcmjCLfl PioGDump and tohoa the forces 
of duguLuin and Anoulutn, 14A, Be- 
leagu«n CorfltuuED, which ii betiayed 
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Into hJft bRddi^ 140. Orftnti) life aiid 
Iitiiprty to l>oiditiun and the Fomjieiaii 
14A. of this cicmcncry, ^ 

1 ItoKfegcd l^sjnptiUJt In UruivJiiijmii, : 
i;iL Kapklit^'of Ida Kx-J 

}ifl 3 tbo faroes of the eciiiBte froin 8iLr- | 
ihniOr Hnd in ikthoh | 

to Itome^ 1S6. Eaa an fntemew with j 
t*iuer(‘» on the Convcnwi d ' 

MUJite^ iuippi>rtC(l by the tribunCB An* 
tent Lift niih (Taj^ioH^ Hii? StU^IOUfl ' 

nioderdTHPdt 147. dlftlouUy m 9ati>i- ' 

Che i^iJoandH of Boidu-re, j 

Vluiideht the Jii the 

trinplr of i lA'nves Itoni? to 

HlUisk the rompeianK in I7',i. 

Li'avu'n his JkuUT.inntT: toTHldef ' 

Attd into 1?4. IIm fir- 

rimf^rnenl^^ l7fi. PrpjMiraLioos of the 
1^lLnpt’iHnH to moot luin in the TiE>^lcl, 177. 
Vii^T folfowB liirt liciitciiaut Ffthioa Co 
tfioraUcyol the Siw;>riKt 17,1. Kntrmicliiv 
Jds uditipiTi fmiitof t}Lcenerny'spoNitiuji^ 

?H], MHnrenvjfX!^ of the bix^ilo afmiea^ 
Kdoh Ride cldima the ndvAuln^'o^ 
]«!. OifAr's poaitJon hemmod in hy p. 
Midilgn FLttc of the watorn^ iMit. IIih nnn- 
forcienientif n^t on the Inrt.her Kidc of 
lluj river, IHT, ItmtUjrws Ihh orpnimmiL* 
eauoiis by the uw of <vrt*fte!i, ItiS* llia 
lEiniteuant^ 1>. Itnitni!, n virtr»ry 

over the MarHthana at ]BD, Pnjia- 
rutionn Of the Afranuiips to eviiouiiU! 
Jknla, 19[l. Cfly^U-'a njiorallcnji M pre^ 
TPiit iheir Tcti-eot, l£H. llalti'a a hnnt> 
nni\ moves to inh rCopt thi' marth of ttiie 
f'nemy, TOfp. Cmnca up with tits Afra- 
nians^ huti nfuKCK to rtiRniiv tlieirit IDS. 
<.'<pniniuni4^tiDnHupC!tio(l tjoLwetnlhe sol' 
iicnt in the opjjciaito ronkp^ IDT. Tina 
i 11 tcroDiir:$e brutfrn off by rieln'luB, 

The aroiiee drawn q]i in front of eacli 
ot.fier In battle army, nfln. Capitulation 
ortbef^mpoian liciitoniintF.Shl. Dfoaor's 
irenoFioAity to them, EHtalilbhushfa 
head-quartern at Uord uha, Sufl^ 1 h-cn vt^ 
tlie Hutnnhieion of Viuro, ^Jll. ATTondcft 
the affaire of SpHin, and rtqiaii^tu Muh- 
fuha, CiuiRm of tho iHjpltliity of 

Juba, kiri^ of Kmnliiia, to C®(sarj’?i3, 
Cnrio and tho CteJsareAnB in Afrioa dfr- 
feittid by Jqhn, ^IT. f^UHtaina a 
Jmavy los in A naval engagement off 
illyrtotiDi^ Sin. Kecelvea the flubinlaftirui 
of tbe UoKPiliAns, Gneatod dictator 
in liU obBonoe from Home. ^TS, HLh 
object in jKeklngthc apomintoaent attliis 
titno, 2^4^ Quo] 1 a a mutiny among his 
(oldien at PLaoentia, siitl. DlOoiiltiet^ 
of him pOsiUon u djictiirtor, Conli- 
{lermo repofwi In Ua dvtermlnatinn to 
rodat the cry for Dontt-wbUon and blood, 
TJOi Bit ftnandal nieO-iUTeBi Kie 
amnesty to the vlctlme of Pornpeira and : 
^QUa''s proBCTiptlonH^ ObtoiDC full ■ 
cltiiHZLBhlp for the TrunApadanc GauIb, ; 
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214. Electod coiiaiii with f*. Serriiiun 
I«ur]fnis.2^. SealgnB thedietatomhlp^ 
aiul repaiTj to his array at BrundJ^jum, 
25SS-247. Gomparipcui of bin position, 
with tliatof ]iksadvcrHaticfl^24T. CroAseH 
over to J^pirus, 247, T^uidfl at FiJaste, 
Sciidj Fuflim Calenui for the ro- 
hioinder of hiA troops^ 2 SO. Attempt at 
fv^mtitor revolution in Itome and iCAlyi 
'J'A. Attempta to tiTtssa the Adriatic In 
Ji violent tempest, Sf7. Hu roanffiUTro* 
to ]oin tho AvCCud divlMlon under Anto¬ 
ni us, 2IJ0* Plookad^si iVfiripeitis within 
bis liinst at Petta^ 2<l). Ciioraoter and 
aiitluriiticitj o1 the * CijmnientaiieA dh 
the Uivil War/ nttnhntod to Ctei^r, 
Rcrvlcw of thfl cakulEd;loiia on which 
t'a:?qr pliuiiiDd bis oporatloiiB^ 1 £b- 
IjilihJios cumnjunicacioni] with iEtoUn, 
T'ht-ssaJy, and JittCHlIouia^SrS. i^xupien 
AchJiia, 27a. ilia. diecoinfStiiro, 27B- 
T^foves towardH Tbcanlj, IfTti. Antici* 
]iAtot! the varlouA plans the enemy aiay 
ailfppl., 27EEfecta a junction with tlic 
divi^Dii of Cal vinos on tiiL- froiititiia of 
and Tbt»sily, 27D, Fiveii hla 
quarto™ in tiic plain of Thf^Moly, lHu, 
CiTCi up tlic towm of (tompbito p llage, 
iWi. ftoccLveg the snhm k^Ioti of Ifotro- 
polls* The battle o£ rhor-jilia. ard 
dch^t of Pompeiua, IffWj. f'ltsar's 
clemoiicy to the vaaqnishud. 25bV-Sf!iT* 
'J'jifcofl Nf. BrutUtf into his favour^ 2h7. 
Follows up hia victory, Ptirnues 

Vouj;>du^, Comjiele C, CMAiua to 

su rn-iuU'r 1 im doet, l711 * A rri vrns i ii >lgypt, 
oil, ^12. Ilia horror Oil bvliolding^ tbf 
lirwi of PumiMuu^, 312. His object in 
mterferint; m the affaiTisof J^pt, Si 2, 
li IK first intorvU'w with Gleoiwtra, 313+ 
Jiis prveanous position, 314« lUalnpof 
the AlenamlnuitA against biirii 310+ 
Hums tho Egyptian fleet, 3 17. Puts 
I'otliinii^ to death, R18 h Ciocliaded at 
Airxandrla,.313. Compelled! tjoftwlm for 
bis life, ]EtofitoTcs Pboliniseus to hlA 
Hiibjtsits, 3iW>. Atiacikrd by Ptoleniocue. 
32h Joined hy IdHhndateB.kLQgof Per* 
pniriue, and defuata I'tolema^ii* «t the 
hntfcic of the Nilc^ 321, .722. >1 iAconduct 
of Cu‘!4r'slieutenant in Spain,Q. CanKius 
I+oFi0nuA*S27+ Vlgirancenf hliiooUeaguo 
i^mrillus In Rom^^, Honours heaped 
iil«n GoAior by the people. Created 
dictator for one year, 330. Appoints 
Antonitu his inoRh^r of tbo bonne, SilO. 
Hlwffectton of hia vetoransiu Italy ^ 331, 
Adviineea to enoounler PhafmaeeA, and 
dereato him Itl t4» battle of Kela, m , 
332. Corruption of ohameter hj Mn 
iLltoroourse with Cieapatra,SSll. Anivea 
nt Hutnr^, 330. E^ubiriisAion Of the noblee 
to him, ?77+ Ilia Arrunees In protoctliig 
tlhCTn agaJmrt tho eupidity of Lia own 
party, 3SH. Conftw^ateS the Oslataii of 
PompeiuB and of his two boob, 339. His 
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policy in tbe aenioos of inen of ; 

■U pnrtiee, RwLores XbEi PUituna of \ 
Bulla sjhI ]\impciiiui, a4l, AtiMimcg tha ( 
dictatorHliip for ttt^ third j 

hinuscll and l^rpiduH votl^uIk, i 
342. QatlliAfuittinj amouj^ blB soldiiTs^ I 
342. JAUkvol Italy and lAiidB la AlrEra, : 
ildi, ItAxiulBed at AiLrum[!tiini^itCr2. itu* | 
cci vud at ticptu^ blit woTFhid m an cii' ■ 
garment, 36!3. Olitaiiia an advantage ; 
over lllt-i. lTfVis>U Tha]jhi]>i^ | 

Dcfeatfa Hoipio at the battle ol Thnj>iia4, 
35J3. Kxam li«>fe nwm intm tho wnj- 
qTiC3!red tiltiGSp lu:)!. SidU for BkU-diiiiH 

mid enfOTCEfl pa^Tnent of a larj^ poni | 
from the inhulimnttfp It^af'lK^s i 

Rome, IKiSr iJoTH^Tirs Eho^erttl upon \ 
him dtUihf^ hlK aliiOncO. Api»01i]Nil > 
dictator lOr ten ypatn, 37I. Olehmlioo 
of hia four tnumjjhHH iJiattibuta# i 

laxgcasefl to the Bukheis and people, 37^. i 
K:chihito ffladuitoriuJ ahowp, 377, De' | 
f«at« the rcpiLbl[iea.ne at the bmttlc of ' 
Kanda, iSat, Cipncral tu'w of thu 
spirit of hla Icf^utiationp IkiA. HhMunp- 

tuary laws, ;iyi. AbnJgca tlie ouhtoIs' 
term of ofllciff arbitrarily, ajid intTck^^H 
the munfjer of the Hfuate, ^\*2. Coinmii- 
nicatefl the Routan tnuodiuc tii tho pro- 
Tincial^H laada to tlio vo' 

ter«in>, 3^4. Ati Ohjj iU to cou iibr I'oot the 
IncbOfM! of blnvc lalwitr in Italy, 31^(1. 
TliejM fitvm itbiTorum^. 337. L^iiSacs , 
the jiulifrta to the aeiiatoriHi mid 
ttian onJetis, 3Si&, liiffiolvei the 
4CH>. Um faTour to the ilewfi, J^hj. Jiii* 
project of a compiute code of lawfi, and 
of a oompl^ map of the 4?inpLie, 4Ul, 
432, EefalliatiCH the flm public JIhriiry 
in Eomc, 4fl3. Refoitii^ tho t-alaidarp 
407. ItejrinB to aaeuTae rcgrid staL^, 4^3. 
Vii^it ol Clecnpatra to Knina, 413, Uef 
son fhi'parionp 410. Ct«*iir'H tOiidUft^ 
find »liilA£lan of the noblc^p 410, 412. 
The jpmci'iJ fcdin^f of the nation favour- 
lUo to him pow<T+ 413. I'tanquilhty oi 
Rome durla^f has al)(*enrtl& Hpain, 41 ft, 
His porftyriaJ fnenda,4IT, ThiirKpirn- 
reara tenets, 421. HimiiMHf a profeHAil 
unheiievtir, 423. His addiction to Buper- 
ntitiDHp 41^4. News of the Ticbory of 
Munda reikches Rome, i'l^u taecrecis 
p&BSOd in hja hanonT, 42€^ Bet urn i tu 
llomCp aixl celabratce lilit lent trlumpii, 
427. Eeceives the appeHation of father 
of hia country and Other honoars, 
QSendi the eenatorB, 43(1.' OaiBar a ur- 
baniiyp 431, YiiiltM Oiowij at, PntcoU, 
431, Achemea of cenqueat al^tdbuEod to 
htm, 436, Hil fifth conaul^hip, 43(1, 
Adopts 0. OcUTiiU M his heir, 437. 
Balnted bythetjtloof ktnff,44L Ef^jecte I 
a royid diadozn offered to hlbi by A^tO' 
iduci, 442,. Proposal to obtain a decriTn 
oDofertih^ tipoa hire the title of Jclnjr of 
the foreign euhjacU of the common* 
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wealth, 443, Tormatjon of a oonspJziby 
against lifCr 44-^, Frcpani.t.lons el 

tiio toiifplratort to exijciite their desiffn^ 
4(12h enterr; the senato hnuHo, 4S71, 

AMOaunntal, 4&6, 437. Ih^tieclloiM on 
hia death, iii. 1. Jtn'lgim'ut of tha an* 
cicDtAOn bis asana^jiantiun. 2. KJe per. 
sou, €hiuracter^ and nbibtKm, 4-lJ, Hia 
body carried to Ins ivniUdcnl mansion, 
b2. 11 la paper?, aud trwiHiire renwvt^d to 
the hou<t' of Antmiiua, 57. tl la will,77. 
Ills public ftiiioml^ 62. lliif a|iotljteo«Ls, 
114- Place of Itiii crematiuiip Hiu 
assumption cf tllPpWna.r.rm 
43], JLm usurjjntion of the office cf 
nuiduli 442. 'COnlTnHt between the posi- 
tnni of Oa^^rand l^omi^eVoB with reapect 
to tbt mlprumn power, iv. 4fl. 

C^UIIUp son of A^RTippa and Julia^ 
Ailfiptal by Auf^ustun, iv. Intro* 

iliicod to puhlio li|Op 25.1, 257. His mill- 
cation, V72. AKfiiiniCfi the (town of mon- 
liit^Dd, 2T5, Ilcceivca the liUc of pnnon 
of t}ic Roman ynutli, '277. Simt to the 
>'aKt. 281. RLi mtcFviow with TilKnus 
at Barnes, 21^2. Confirms Hcrwl’n will, 
28it. i^OTiOiinces Led him. 2H-1. Coiripela 
I'liramtcs ihu FartJLian to submit to 
Bri'ii^. 2N(», Wounditl (it Artijara, 263. 
If is illni^atid di;»i£h at Liniyra, 2S(i, 237. 

C&SHiir, CiuiiH [Calij^ulaJ. ii(T(Ktiaii of Ida 
uiiole Djrnsita for hua^ v. I'm- 

rjoLinces tho fiinerpal mruiion over t!io 
licdy rd tJic cmpn'KS Livia, 3rj3. Jia- 
toio ed by Tibcnu'i about his own ]>ersoil 
at CaF^rm', 3ft8, ALlviiiiO[5d Ui Uio 

^itfesthocicj by Tiberius, 384. Marrk'dto 
u dauplitcr of JJ. Jnniuw HI ton its, 3Kh, 
iins. Advaneod to the qu£i'ston<liip, 31^51. 
Ills Iditli and rlnldhni^d m Ugt 

Itheiikh oamii, 3(17. Naimid by I'ltaTins 
In'ir with his firuTidi^u {jemedmi, 
3^8. KtunOik of Pa'i-ac.umA on >i]!^ tdia* 
DiOtcr.^ ilfflth oi ilia wife, 3Slft, 

Mn ro^fi H^iidancy over linn^ 3(W, Hla 
intnifiics with Riipia and prophecy of 
i'l berms, J n huciiec of Herod Abti p- 

pa fiver him, vi. 4, 1>. Uuffounrl in body 
and mind, ii. Conductn the olJHiYiuies of 
Tilicrlub, 16, His nicJtrtame of CahgulBi, 
15 »oCr. Ills aouagsioii and liberal oin- 
dnet} [Ik Hia fint ounsiilsliip, his dero* 
tjoil to bniffliisHB, and diwtJptffon. 20^24, 
l>ei!ipair of the people nt his skitiiess at 
Rome and Id tilt pro vjne«e, 24-25, Cor¬ 
rupted by dattefy, 27. Fiihi Tibcriiu 
CemeUiu to defith, 27- His dcf^sdad 
maimsTs and panomd npiicaraDuo, 2ft. 
Bis glsdlatorial shows, 2ft. Puts Macro 
uid Eli Ida to dcatti, 3^1. HIb rapid bdo- 
c«ttloiri &! £i«ciitlonfi paid ObhfiaeatiOn#^ 
Hii dospalr at the death of hLs eljiter 
BmiAdlla, 1^. Mum-ics, and shortly after 
repudiate Lollia Paulina, SH, l>iFtrl- 
Imtea croWni and soeptrea to foreign 
appUciitite^ 37. Uli etotaes iatnid^ 
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int& Jewiih lynAece^esi 41, Olums 
(livinQ 13, Hii dni&i re^ntt^d 

with iiidiinmfUiDn tbe lA, H]i 
mt4?rview Tkith FiiiCio and ttif! Ale^aii* 
drmit Jowe^ IT-AU, npdfiiouL^^ o£ uiir 
niHtdh&la for tlic hJftOTj^ of USaLui, Al, 
Ifuw Tjuiltua WQuld husc [Minted tivs 
Kiupcror Caius, Po^isibly miETfprth 
J1 m early diifiidvi^ti titijfCHt Ai^ 
Slran^^c story of tie priti^liuoJ of 
t^e Arieijui Diunri^ AK. in]l>it>e!i n 

riQtiou of bin ou'ik nuperitir luituro, AJ. 
LLlfl eolo^md tubucpliotin Ln i>iibliu f^ork^^; 
iuK liiB trindbct aero!H theVel.i' 

htlliu, dlld Ills ttie Jb^y ot 

llaiiief fiJ AJTcvtd to lie an orator, b'J, 
Uirt ^pL^o tlie iujfignia or tlic 

nobkifl^ U£r, Ucally bcllevu^ liimntilf di- 
\m0, fU. lliii bontenng bniLiuut nnil 
{KTzKxrisuon of the noblOR, lH- 

oacre nf ths csiknl n^bLui, 7A, His un- 
{topnlor triXatnin, 7fi, 11 le wnU-known 
exdaniiitjuii respecting tlic iioinni] [icii|ilf, 
78p UisL-sixiditioij (iflainstthe(iLTmoiiH^ 
fir-ftl. Ihs inipoiTbil axicuon at LueJn- 
tiuin, 83* Disfovety of a con^turofy in 
Guuli[ Galuh'H BiBtnn dj>(fri)£oil and 1*0'^ 
pidiis find Ga tulfous exociitaJ» b't-84. 
iEm mnrriAfr witli ^iJonia Genvnfa, 8A, 
Ansumena Liiind a>nFul&iJnPr and 
DTI U h‘ elfLh day, Nj . Piith Ptuk-Eiacuti 

of Uauretonia to death, £7. Hj;ii * lin^ 
tjili ocihjiiJtJon,* 87* Avoiifa himneif a 
tyrcuit, UK Ikitcctidn of a ColiSjai'iii'y 
BpaiiiEt hiiii^ !f3. Ififi crovnifng o^'t ol 
rx [ravAgnfJoc, !I3. Oonnjnrfu'y of Co^sj M 
Cliosrea, HA. AssaAsmati^ by Cbrerea, 117. 
ni:i iuUiuN linnoiin^ hinaiiiaiiTi, 9T. 

Cueoiir, L. JuJniH,. tho cutjhuI, hia ooncc^- 
iioii (if the francliitiH' to tho lUJiuns, i* 
Sitjioie^ SitM aiili hin klinnimiiJiiJiusoii 
the tnid of Itribirui-s, Uijfi f^hriPikK/mm 

dcclimTitf Antomu^ a l>iildie etiemy^ 
ill, LtiU. I'iDbciiljcil by the tfliuiivin(, 
1117* 

Cffisar, tj* CMb or thf Ifiist), sent by Pom' 
piuun to i>n[?otiiitr' with Cawiij ii. HU. 
l^anloiicd by CfTNir, 3d(». 

CjXHiar, Ltidoft Juliua^ ion of Aj^rippa ciikI 
JuluL, adopted by AngnJttun, iv* 'J13. 
Hiil ^ncotLon, Z7A KoceiTea the title 
of prince of tbe Roman youths si7T* 
isent on a misaiOH to g^nin, bnl dte^f at 
MiianJla, Li&li. Tlbcrlna'i oJe^^y on Ma 
death, im. 

Go^iftr, &3ttTW, ffovema Syria for GnssBr, 
ii. BSa* ifurdqral by the FompdauB, 
Frotfxdo UiTod, ili. 377,>i79* 

Cf&sarea, lotiTidation of the taty of, by 
Kerod, tr* 

CsHarion, reputed ion of Csw aod CJeo- 
pAtra, Ii* 4lu; liLTd* ProclaltiKd joint 
moniircb of figypt by Ajitcniuo, ^J4* 
Put to death by Auguittui, 344. 

‘ Ofciara, lire* of tbe/ at Suetonius, Till, 

100. 
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CieiionLa, MJtonla, tnarrled to the ^pemr 
Yi, 83. Hlfl affection for her, Q£* 
H (^ deatli, 100. 

CKSKtiuB, FlATiiLfl L., tribime, ivnuTea the, 
gartatid and diadem Iram OsBar'a statue, 
li. 441* Brntua demanda hu recall from 
baidHlimcnK Ol. 

Caicta backed by tbe Gilloiiiji pirates, L 30 
notf, 

Galatia^ KtUumeut of tbe Bcmui coUmy 
of, li* 393* ► 

CeJeiidor, ibe Benun, conf nston of, ii. 404, 
Aniount of emor in the CompUtaticn. 
of liiiii-, 4bS. Iteforuifid by Oiouir, 4n7, 
Coltiiiia, I'uliiia, a sent by CesoT 

Ui UruiullKiuni, ii. ^49. Uoimnaiiicia Ul 
Achain, drjl^e.'i ihe Ponipciaud frV'iiD: that 
pTovliiCt', liTil, Compcla Athens to euL- 
mit Ui GA*-i;r, and oocuptea the Pelo- 
|>0TirD0Mi]«, JIU. ConsuJ B. C» 47, 84K 
II19 propiml w treat with Ajitfoiiua, ili, 
154, IfiJj, Oppohoa CioeTO*e motion to 
di>diire M* Arjtonliis an enemy of tho 
Flal.0, 16U. SnppoTla AntoillUft, 1C5* 
And ptomlsKi uicl toil. Aiitoniua,34^* 
Ilia dctiitb, ‘Hi. 

CjlIiIih, a lieltfian tribe, join the confede- 
roDy aguitibir the Romoiia, L ^81, 

CaJigida. .Vie GBn^fir, Cojua, 

G.JJmi'i, a Spauikh tribe, i. 15*^ 

Gjdli^tua* rrogdrnan of Golim, conspires 

ognnittliini, vi, u;j. 

Galparlini, ilauifbter of L. Calpliroi&a PiaO, 
lUurrii^l to ck'Mir, i. J7M, KeeeiTCB her 
doDd hoily, Ui* 57. 

hi^ uid to tho house of 

AlitonLus, 57, 

GnipUiiilOii ftmilly, tbeir pride and onta- 
^nismtotiieGiicbanBai], V* iS7. UcgTadeti 
by Caiuii, UT8. 

Calpuni Lim Gtwtauis, censipiire against Nerv a 
and h baiiuhn!, viii. II, 

Calveiio, G* hluiius, hm fnendship with 

Geaar, ii. 430, 

Calvmtitt, hiB wars BgahtEt tbeVooaintiK K 

Culvinue, On* Domklua, Ohnaul in n.c, 52, 
JL hO* Ooimniuids tlie Csflareanfl ni 
IdBCfHlenia, 7'61l ,271,273. Fbrma a jvnc^ 
ticn n'lth Onsar tn Tbcnaaly^ 379. Sum- 
moneii by him to Aiexamlria, 315, At* 
iaclCB md in diduatal by Pbornacoj^ 334* 
>laino.l msiKtsr ul the hone* 4.17, 

CaNialuB Sahiiins, C., oatnmuidR tlie Oiu> 
jfareana in i^toLa. ii. 280. TnAen com- 
tnaTia d 1 a heet for Octniua, IM. S5H, 
Defeated by the Pompeiana under McnC' 
craM^i 250. 

CamoLy of Baatru olid Arabia, ii* 343* 
Not known in Airica, w»tcf Egypt, at 
the time c£ CKoar, ^iD* 

Camel UK, the GauliEh cblefUiBf pute D, 

Rmtns to death, in, 1S2, 

CamiilQB, Fiuinfi, ptooeninl of Africa. 
defenlH TncfonitAa, T* 184* Clolma tho 
henoms of a oonqnerDr, 184. 
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CatnpA£tU» Admitted to th« LotLci frHn- 
chiHA, 1, 9. PirincipAl cities sacked 
by Spartocui, 90* The defence oX the 
, t^uipajilAn coast piaoed in the ImiLda ot i 
Cicero, Lands iu Campania (usi^cd 
Ijo the TetemiiSj iii, 99, Tlje life of the 
Knmana on the Camjianiikn cenat, v, IG* ’ 
liAvagod bj etorms aud (icatitcnce, ^L. ' 

f'Bjnjja, fDftiflcd, of the EemauB, 

('acnpiu Afndppflj, x. ii. 

Campua EaqaihuiisSj ctiamcl held of the, 

iv. i£6S. 

Campus UartluB, deflCrihed, 7 . 40, 42. 

Athletic WTitesta in the, 8L 
I'lunpus RaudliiB, battle of the, i. ItlS. 
tinunul, or Hwia,a GaJu]i£<b deity, iiientifiod 
with ^'[nTB, i, 2.^2; tv, 

Cammloduniifn., Rrltlfdi city of, vi, 22^. 
Defcndf'd bytlicTniioluntini, 2'i1, Taken 
by Claudius, 2;32. FoundaUun of thi^ ' 
tnillUry colony cf CatnultMliinuni, 1 
ef the worship ol Claiidiii^ 
Socked iiy tlif^ 

f •KmiilcKti'uiLo, kijnir of the Aiiui, dofenti^d 
liy the IXoinaiLb. ii. 

CiuHiuro. qtii«ii of ^lUiufin, ]n=r trooiJN 1 
ruiilrd by I'etromus, iv, Jf'iH. Her' 

] jS, Sends envoys to AnuTTit^if’, 
who rvleastfl. her from tribute. 159. 

,jC:uifn, ft tribe in Camarvonshire, attacked 
by OHiorijg Scn|iulL4.. vi. 

CiLiiidiu^ Crftsanei, m Antomftn elTicttr, di^- 
Tcatv tlio A rmc) uann, lii, 2hil, 2K7. < - 

nsnndd the Atitoulan army at Actlni]>, 

. Surremlrn to OctaViua} 32T, 
tu death by him, 345. 

f'annicrates, a Qeriumi tribe, Kjhndt to 
TibetiiEs, Iv. 3Dh, MU. Jem tHhc revolt 

of CiviliH, Til. IhS, ISU. 

('jintabrtp the, in tlve north of L 

IW, gubdueil by Augustus, Iv, 144, 

And Ijy Agripj)*, 196, 

(Viiintiiis, the tribune, dencuticea 3f. Anto- 
plun, hi, 140, ! 

CiipiiflUon to*, the, iii, 41, 
t 'piplto, C. Ateiua. on ths! crime of oou- 
ttmetive loajesty, v. 1>cinandB tlie 
rci'tYal of charges uf majesty lii the reigii 
of KeiOp Ti, 33b, 

Csplto Coautitmua, a delator, bnugn ; 

cliATgrw ogaLnat ThrA«.‘n, vi. 

(,'apitD, TltLniua, his account of the ^ Doathft I 
of Fomoua Men,’ Till, 95, ! 

Capitol, the, saiaed by L. SiUiiminua, i. 1 
ld2. Recovered, 1(12. Rnmtln (lietiTuc 
of SulK 139, lUatored and rifdlCaljtAl 
by Caluluf, 182-134- Again burnt in 
W citU w&n, 134; tII 134, Levctip- 
tiob of the Capitollum in thb time of 
Augustus Y, SO, PrvtEW for ita rcstOTft' 
tion, vi. 143,143^ KO'torod by Yespanan, 
viJ, 273. Burnt in the reign of Titui^, 
2 $D. Heabored by Domltian, h 1T4. 
C'apitollne oontata^ [Wtatillidied by Po- 
tDlttan, Tli. 391, 


Capltollne HUl, the, deacribtsl, v, 99, 
Cupi^ocia, attempts of Ifltkridotai to 
gftlu poiveasioD of, i, 29, On the doAth 
of Anotidmis, anncHod to the Boimm 
Kmpln), V. 173, 417. 

Capreic, l^nnd of, redrrment of TltEeriua 

III , T, 344, 345, DftMiripEiiim of, 945. 
Cnpua, proposal for dnitLmg ooLonioa to, 

1 . 105, Opimaed by Crtfitar. HH;* H^7, 
I'wftat's bund of giadiatom at, broken up 
by the eenato, 11>5, 

Ctifiictflctfij apjKi^A AuJuft Hlautlits, end Is 
worsted, vi. 22H. Beads th« 8 j I urea, 233, 
His liuct battle and tlufeat, 242 tt so;, 
, Jljnnght before Claudius at Kome, vi. 
137; 243. Ilia epoeeb to the oiupcrof) 
245. His life spared, 245, 
CiirliOjFapnias, defeaW by the migrating 
Ciuibri and Tcutones, i. 20fi, 

(^''arm, ita oiinritioltuii w ith Hbodcii, iv, 139, 
iJ[in;dus, propnctitf in Eottherc Bpilb, 
nxlunes Lancia, iii, 116 , 

CamiintuiD, iniportmice of the alation of, 

IV. 

Cm ] lutes, ft Gftlllc tribe, L Z9f, Compel led 
to submit to the Komans, 99d, 51 larder 
the cbieftnin Taafr^tids, 423, BevoU 

Lijiiiliiht IlomE^, 11. 41f. AlI-^Kivrerfui nU' 
ihority of ihe Urunls among tliein, Ip 9, 
CLinhiPj Born an parrwoti ftt, 11 , 22, Bo- 
Bie^l by Burtmas, 22. 

<‘arriniJB, L\, ehObJcn enHsiil,lii, 216. Goins 
n victory over the Moimi, iv, 121. 
(^irriDA?! Secimdua, one oL fjeraV ftcmitl! 1u 
Ithindcfiog Aala Uidof and Greeei’^ vi. 

LUiO, 

CuribAge, vJeltcd by the EmiierDr Hadrian, 
viiL 213, I 

CaitismanduA, chEcftoln of the Siiurcs, 
lHutrays CBractikcua to the Romans, vj. 
214, Expelled by her faubjeoU and re^' 
cued by DidLus, 246. 

Ca.ui, Fubiiua, jams the consplmcj agnlii'^t 
CA:fiar, ii. ^7. The to sLrikc at 
Cn-aar, 456, 

Canlinum, aettleniHit of the colony of, ii, 

Mi5. 

(.'AKjiflriuA, jBlIanus, prretertan prefect, 
mutinies against Nurra, vili. Jl. 
rAxunloadofoatod by Bpartoiraa, i. 39, 

Avidins, Ms victory oviiT the Tar' 
tljlans, V1IL326, ropuiarly difttieed with 
tiftving caused the plngue of a.D, 352. 
Hu treason against Aurelius, 340. plain 
by the l^ono, 342. 

Cft-^na,C,, eommonds a FompelAn fleet, 11. 
90^, 3j<^roy4 a Cmwean fleet, 3^9- 
SuTTenderAtoCiuftT,3ll, HlaBi^uiirean 
tenets, 42K Appointed pnetor, 43d. 
Joins the oon^plrocy egAinstCiOBar'a life, 
446, HIa character, 447, HLs tolcnta od 
a itatesuion and'general, Ui, 70. Enter- 
tuhied by Antonhm, 75. Obtains the 
goTemmeiit of Syria, 76, In Borne on 
tlie arrival of Octavius, 114. ^hrbika 
from public and cacapes to Laoa- 
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vlim,.ll4, LLagcrBln tbeuei^hboiiriiiood ' CSv^llnsod theGcrmaiia bjCaroaUii bo- 
of Tlfl^ Ein ttitertievr with Chxjto fore Vfii^'ra.^ IflS, 

ftl A ntlum /U D. Obtalni Irare bf BbfKiic»' Catoaomtifl^ theory rcxpectin ^ th^Lr ort^no] 
frjtn Roin«, 191. Quits lUly for vllL i4‘i ncifr 

Gnt^ierd togHherau luipofring Cntihiia, L. fifirgiiiJi, blq chArojCtCTf i 110^ 
force, JGl, fijunji Bomc BJnmiL^g^ tn 111. inailpIn htpBUitfor thecoaflulshlp, 
Hyrift, IHi. Attacks Ijfjlubellii til IJ], rroflipacj of bia almn, 113, lliJ. 

cftuicfthim tfl eornmlc suitdOf^, His aJtwclaUx arwi paTtiiWiB) 119 k Re- 

IM. Prorficiited by Agrippa for th<i fuaOhta aipwo to a now injuiiTDctioii of 

murder of Qcnir, and CJiutunmod, lliMJ. EluivcfTaiuJ crlminnlis^llS, DlHcoirETy BJid 

ilecofitefl undisputed imuster of Syria, Fnpprniitiivn]'orbisainr^pii^y, 114^ Con* 

313. lha forevK, C Niv-tiK» Rhodes, e d4'mnation of hln uKioclatatodoatb, IIH. 
Unlteb with Rrutua at Philippi^ His It'ttcr to Catulns Irom Etruria, lift. 

Robiikop Rrutus, Iiefoucd l>y PntH hlmwiU at the heail of the insurgi-ntH 

Antonuuj, VJfl. tlmn;, UA. Ilia iltfcat and death, I’iP, 

C.i’tKltifc Chit nsi, forms a eou^plfacyapsiinKt AshiJiiaiifie given by the diaputiiyi of the 

tine life of the CfrJl>eror vi. AlJobfu^ei^ In Eotne in uiBJkiu^ Itnuwu 

ironouTH deem'd^ him 1>y the ticitato, IQO. the cons^piTflcy, :2Ki, 

1'L'<ecuNKl by ri4mdiLU, LDJ, C.^to, tljctx-J:ifiorJ, 7s^-T 4. Warnshi^ ooun- 

CiL-siiiQ 1 j-, leads a Cfcsamn trynma a^intii the fatal induence of 

aniiy into Tiieiiiialy jl. ?Fa, Gah^Ie hUTaiiire, fil. SL 

LoiJj; I iiuH, serves untker CrasiAia Cute. O., tribnue, produers an allcj^L 
III Piurthia, il. Warnrt hls leader of HiUy 11 jne oracle respecting Egjpt^ i. 

liiH perilous ]>05itloii, Vi* tlik^ ft.VK HaraHWB the senate, U.'d. Lroecs 

plan of the carapuigtij la. Takos upon titer rtTu^borkfaLp, 

himeclf tu giTb orders, 21. diocikb thci Cato, M. roAdiis, hia esrlj cueear and cha- 
ng(i;reHlonB of the Purthinne, Eiet'- riwtor, 1. 32, 74. OliiiunB a mouthly 

tod tvibune, 117* Fli.>es to JUveniia, 122. aUowanoc of com for the pooptCf Vii* 

ronvuhoH a nii'rting cf the HnratOK H»7 k Hia sjiEtch on the CatiliDamUL coiufpi- 

riacol by Ca'Hurovor the three provjnoi^i rnry, 132* Irritates tlie oqulica on tiie 

tif tlic fli|iaiii!4h Peninsula, 212* Keoeiveft subject of the pablicanl iti the East, ]22| 

the province of FurtliLT £)pain, 2 ^2(j. I2ih Itln luoroFity, 12^1. Ailvocatesii the 

liih iilijuoiiduct theA', Attempt to Ptoic philowrjihv, l<iK Kia oatura] pood 
iiTH.-uistElj|Hti< liJrn« ^27. Pcitii LatuiciiHtri > huiuuur, 191. itc^onniE^ triimno, J:t2. 

uaii tht^ coiupiratorh to death, 927. Els JJiiy lontfist tvlth Mctelli^ Nepos, 1911- 

di'nth, 929. 1 tl. IJis npposuion to CludluM. l47-l-')0. 

UariceniFii!, the last survivor of Jlejotite an sJlianoe'with Ponjpeine, Kiti, 

Cjunar's rmttd^irri, in arms against tlw; Hiipports PSliuluK, Hi!h Onn-mi! Cs-varV 

tnunmrate, id. 2K(h. nmgs to 8 k Pom- agr^inan In El, and arieHted hy Csaar'a 

]F'[Lis, btit flTially ahandouft him, 2TU, lu UitiK 179, Ttefutu# to swear obedience 

I’nt to deiiilk by (JctaTic^;, >34/1. Ui the hill, 17&. Implicated by Yettlns 

LuTipfhbv, hiudiaud of l>msilla, V. in aii a^soB-iination plot, lTf>. Warns tho 

kEJI.'p. Hj 4 narrea i4ica|^ from diiatli, vI. u-nate RgninH>t Pompoms, 179 k Intrigue 

tw. lor removine him from Rome, 927)* 

Gii’WiUn flifVcTiis,his writtlJgfeflapprnsSed by Compel I Ai tc CXrCute A comuiudon for 

tJ^c Binnte,hut AJPtured to circulation by ‘ dfl^krinng pLoliMiueus nf Clyprui of hS^i 

CaloH Cpmr, VI, J7. kniiuloni, 92U. 2i7* Ejtetutfti it wilJi 

f'nssma joins tViti I ilia's conTiirary, 1. JH. modcTation, ftwi dcTeude ecta of 

Ihdoah'il and alpiin by the Citubri and- C1odiii9, 329, 94A. Ttx»U Tfulonueu-v 
UVotoiiCid, 211A, vntli contempt, 310* Aooompanicd on 

CrDs-iits, CT.f propcrihed hy Nero, vi* 37S. his inbalim hy M* Junius DtuIuBk 931. 
CluisIus Longinus entrupp^ by Deccbidnji rn^^Eicc^-s^ful r-andulato for iho pnctirr- 
vii. 319. liia gahmitry and dotiUli, 30. ^ fK^ip, 9€2, 3Si* Oppoi^s the bill for 

CaHMlvellBuniu, king of tho Trinobuntrs, pniiongntmn of Caw's command hi 

ilcfi! 4 tt 4 )d by Cof^ur, 1. 4lfi. Abandoned linul, that Camr 

by hie subjeots ttid alUci#, he snos (or hlirmlr! bo dellvrAsI to the Uanla, 300* 

peace, 4I8- \ b^uppom the tiobliie In rcfmdng the die- 

CjiHtIciu, a prtnoo of the Seqtiani, Won ovi>r • tatoAhlp to Fumpc'JiiH, IL. 3tl, An un- 

by Orgetnrijc the JTclvetliJi, L 24!l. ' succcFo^ful candidate for tbs conmulsldji. 

CnatTB Tettta (inpponed to be Xuiitcn ■ Hlh nEutral position ^in ri^ard to 

near Clevee;, ft rtfttion planted by Dnifns ^ PampeiuB and Cnear, 124. Appolntod 

On the Lowtr Rfcdno, viln 1 tl. Meainuus | to govern Sicily, 127. Surrundere Sicily 

LupotouB takes roifugc thertt, ICl. Ami to Quid, lfi-7, 16S. Fowettfl^ little bi¬ 
le heleagaml by Clvills, Capitn- fiiJoncnamnngthePompeiAn8,244. 1>«V0' 

Jatlon to, and tri*JU‘hi;toi» maswire of tinticf M. Pnitnato hlni,S4£. lliifltxvnd 

the gorriwin by, ClviUs, 172. Defeut i>l ntiimapc with Uarcia, tt4^, 1!4T* Leii^ 
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Uie FompeiflJt forces from I>jTTiichliiin 
to Coicy iH>7. Sfivn Oiocro's ijfOt SAE** 
Unites blmMlf wLllH Cn. Tomprius the 
d joungcr^ and croeaes otiif to Afncb^ 344. 
March«i Eicfou th# Llhyaji devcrtt 343, 
Occnpieis Utica, 346, 34£P. EtudertvourR 
bo aumnite tlie HontariJi Ln Utica TjO 
deftmce^ 35$. ComiiiitB atucidie, 36 (, 363, 
Judgment of tho enclentfi uixtn. Lbia sctj, 
3C3. 

Cato, Marcnn, son of If. Forcitia, libfdootli 

Dt Philippi, ill. 230. 

CalnU iAUK, f^xtidiun^ chosen coiisnl in thu 
room of Scjanua. 364. 

Catuilos, VsJcnilB, his ept£¥ACi» on 

U. 433; fii. 6^ 

C&tulue, Q. Lutotine. hiis chOFActer, i, 

For Faanjr j'outs pniwf'jij# of the 

66, iii, 437. liia9U(¥lort the gr^nt of 
extraardiAATy powers to Foirprius by 
the Unblpisn and Ifuiihan tawa, i. Uli, 

67. Atucica C%sur for tofltorltig bio; 

Manon trapliles and statue In the Cwpi- 
toh 3^^^ tO!j. la a candidate for tbe 
nOloe of Fontitex hfaxlmos^ effenf tu tmy 
oil Oawir, but is dffoata] by him, Hi6- 
1 ID, Urges C]iam to jnviade Ousar ami 
the Marian leadeiv nniung tho Uatilitift- 
rlan ] 17. UatillnaV Irttr-T 

to UHtuJi|s^m7. C^nsKir's attempt, to de- 
prlTe CatulUK of ttio honour of uiacriliiig 
his namu On the (Japilol lie hod restorml, 

Ocraar ilufoatod^ i34. Ilia jmt rat 
tbo judgoiiap|>oinEed to try ClodiuH^ 1-1:^, 
Dia (kath, 17J» Ci:«Ti>*a cimracter of 
blm, 171. 

Celcr, an ftfcbiUct etoplcyeU m Ifero's 
' golden boQflo,' ti. 

Celibacy, tcKitifney of the Homans to, nt 
thif tame nf the GihccIiI, iVy Bt'i, Laws 
for eoforddg Piarnu^, renal tioA 

of oDJibocy, 33. 

Ct'isiin, coQspireti againn Hadrian, aii^d: pot 
to death, Till. iVii. ]!I7, 

CtlLibcrli, tlirlr oonqnatiC and rapid aaHtnl- 
latioiLto the Itoman type, 1. i£A. Their 

CHififin* 21». 

OertotapliiiiUii Fisanim, to tbe memory of 
Caius ana Lucini Ctwr, ir, 

CenaoT/ the offloc of, revived by Cntoliis, 
i. CJj, ReEturation of the authority of 
tha ceuBOfS by the eonnii] Eicipiq, u, S7* 
EupprcMiod from A.b- 73ti+iv, 1^. 

Census of tha Ituman pc<iple taken by Oc- 
taTins, ill. 41:11^. Of part of f;iaul taten 
by Ang using. It. 1^7, Uf the people. In 
A.lh 14, 366, BB4w J)ktliictiOTi between 
tho omiitf and the pfT<,frt4u>, 404, 403. 
AoCnnbo Information powegued by the 
Bomans on tbe subject of population) 
4C6» Apprdiilmite ^mate ol tlie pu- 
iralation of Eotoc, t. 4^. Com^us of 
Claiudiue, vi. i 

Century, the prerogatire, 1, 38T, 

Ottnuilbi. Fetillus, oominands bho xlth le¬ 
gion iu Tl. 234* Bouted by the 


loml, 256. Corniifianaa a acttifttiron a{ 
borat^for the FlaviHUs, and uhotked out- 
' side Home, viL 136* Seat to opposo 
Ol Tills in QauI, 776* Bnbenj MognntiB' 
com, deieata Uie Trevirl, arjd at Treves 
leaggns wjtb tho mutiuoiTS, J7T, 17@* 
Ills oporaLiotis In the country of the 
Tieviri, 176. lUiuts the Cermona and 
dovtiroys their comp, liiUK DeicatsCivi- 
lut, l«.l. His want of Tlgilonee, 182* 
Treats witli Olvihs, 183, His govern' 
me Lit of Erltmn, 323. 

CerioBs, coifh;pirfH aFtanist Cajas, Tf. 93* 
Curtus, Pliny's attnuk on, vlii* 7* 

Cofitiui GoJluri, Rovt^i^uf Of hjria, hia difi- 
aatroua expedition ogiunsb JerusaJem* 
Tii. 2W* 

Oathegng, ioiua CatiUna'a oodspiracy, i. 

m, 121. 

Ohainio, Sit OaftHuii. 

L’bariot niCOH. v. 72. In the time of bho 
emperer Caina. vi. 26. 

CharonitiO:. or OrciuJ, origin of the name, 

111 . 68. 

Chatbi, A German triple. o viTioome by Ger- 
tnotilcus, iiiid their sftmngiiold dfWioyGd, 
T* 166. Piniishoil byOuIbn,vi. 1L2. And 
by llomitiaa, vh. 3;jti.. 

Chaiud, bho, admitted into alliance with 
Eioioi!, IV. 340* Funislimi by Corbulfi, 
VI. 112, 21i>* . 

Chcruaci.a Gcrmaii tribe, Riibmttto Ocosarj 
iv, 3(JS, Their war with the Marco- 
piionni, V, IKU. A king <ltalk‘us) given 
to theoi Liy Claudius, vi, 2Mf. 

Cluan wiiicsfi, Iv. 396* * 

ClKirographical surveys in USO at Bomaj 

IV, 4114* 

Clioc3X>cs, king of Fofthia, his Intcrfcrcxiou 
in the afl^rai of Armeiiub, vili. t'>4* 
His prchOTitH Tejoutol by Triijan, lt6* 
Ilia fcu'Ld with bisTOAKala, 162. rjscat>cs 
from Xrujqii's lieutenants into 5U‘diA, 
1(13. Capture Of his daughter, and of 
his golden tbrotie, 1(13* Ketitorntlen of 
his tiuugh bdT, 24 &* 

CUirtisbuu, tbu jiophidt, hU answer to 11a- 
' dnati. vlii. 224 * 

Chnsb, (late of ills birth, iv* 428* 
UliriatiojiB; first pcrifijoiitton of the per- 
Huna *to whom the vulgar gave the 
luunn of Christians,' vi. 351* The ftrat 
Christiana In Komc, 436* Toloratlon 
oUDweei them by the pavemnwnt, 439* 
Story af Pomponla Onucina. 441. Oat- 
burat of the pontocutuiiii In Borne, 442. 
DiOiciilty of ooeouiiting fbr this sup- 
Tpoml pursocutioii of the Christians, 444, 
CLrlaUftHity little noticed tu Home be¬ 
fore, aiKl for same time after, Z^ero, 445. 
(Jueetton m to the perwna ddlgboted 
ChrlEtiauH, 446* CodjocLiira of Gibbon ^ 

449. Buggosbloa of another view, 448* 
General rdigloua tularation under Kero, 

450. AeOpctlcni on the depraved mo¬ 
rality of the age, Christianity 
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congcnUl to oerUin morAl ten^tncleB of . 
thp 4-^, Tiin ChriKtiaii» retine from : 
JcnihAlem rtiOTtly btCoM the ui't'ff*, vll»-( 
lIoFtilfi Attituelc of Daniitiiui to- i 
ChrlEtluiikty^ ii 80 « AUegod [ 

cutiotL under bnirL> Ov^^rthrow c^f j 

the oitd siiDCHHtDn of the f^hj-in- 

tifln di^nnation, vnL 1 ^w^t J]H|uisiUtju 
Into the teiicLD nf tho ClirlAtEdOift. 142. 

dijcrwa of Kc^ro MuJ I^omitinTij 
141 h l‘iiny"B irtter to TrpjPft nsppctinpr 
til# ClvrbJt] a n thynio, 144. PJiuy n 
prooct^iiufffi tbem there, J4!>^ 

Ilie testimony to their TirLiiee* 147. 
Popular appretierBiCn of tboir }x?)|ticol 
lotrifruoK, I4S. SiiixMvtlLiouH tofrorv at 
thtf pi:^ple, J43, T?ie truirtyrdym of St. 
If^orioB, Derclopmont of the 

ClnatiHiL tiwif'ty., IM. ThcUheroh, the 
Ciinoii of f^rriptiiro, luid Ejiiecotni'y^ 
lAU Final tvparatioii of ilac Ctari)*iJLLnti 
from Ww .lewfl» ]"7* Tlw Chnwriwii 
teuchmf unci upologlata of tkm euocjiid 
century A.n.. Hailniin'B toleration 

of the ClhrtHtian fittlJi, and, lntjTi:«Ltiil^n 
by bJm in tbo dop^atio teachtnif ot the 
Chrutlanji, 'iHi, Indulf^erioe of 

Anttmmut!. Tinfi to them, S71. Perwen- 
tion. of thran under AureliUB, SllK 

Early martyrs, JJBS, 

ChriHts,. fudae, or brigands. In JudeA> viu 
11^2, iDCt. 

Cjbyra, Htoteof, m tho time of Au^^EtoFi^ 

V, lit. 

tioeni, M* Tullius, flngnfiod on the pnpsc- 
ciiiion of VcPiTH, i, ca. HLs amlocKen- 
in tninidorrin^ a tharn of iJic 
Jtldleuti to tlic kniphts, Gd. Hie early 
career, Irap^iijetiei Vemes, <12* 

Acta with PompeiUs and Cnewui:. (5:1. 
l>efeiutit FonUiuH, C4, 214- lAdends 
Itnbinup, Klft. EffSetnOf foivljin Jt.trii- 
jti); un lilcll] and ’Tsperieniv, Op- 
pones the afirrhnnii Law of RuUuk, ]ti<i. 
J>efonfla C* Calpni-nSdi lhno„ H3T. The 
Oatilinarlan conspiracy, L14-V2L 
t'cmort consul, 112. iVerentH the moHcr 
of Otosnr, J2l. Inebnrs to the wnatonul 
order* 1 Sd. Defends the coneiil Miirena, 
jai). Hlsimpukrity, 33U, ISHh Addmwed 
fi£ * Father of hiii country,' iS&. Joinn 
In the outcry npainst ^odJua* 147. 
Crfuieus' panef;ync upon the conduct of 
Clcato, I'lV'. Hlb Hpec^ in clic Flamlnitin 
Cirons. IbO, MelL^ aa implacable enemy 
of ClodlUN, Ib'J* Hill Tiewe of the pro- 
panftd affmrlan law of the tribune Flarius, 
Ifll. Csyolcd by Pomirtiu*. IfiP. Oppoaiw 
tho reatoratlan of the collfjia, IBl. 
Danger ot bin position, ISS, 

CffiHor's family oveitiiTt^ 104. Appeals 
to the compAGHion ot the people, 1B5. 
And to Pompciiin and the ounsnla, li!C. 
ffOfis into exile, OcuiaLderatluns on 
Ida buiiBhmont and oooSecation of hie ' 
property316-324* Hlo mmiiialj oom- 


dC 

plainU In nxllo, 533. Exstlcns of hi a 
friends in bia behalf, Hig^h spirit 
of ilia wile TcTimtla, Takin up hla 
readenoe ftt DyTrachiunat SJO- Hia roi 
tom to Itoine, 344. AttacJci Cftwkr'a law 
for the diTisjon of landu in CampaDia, 
JAU. AtLAcikca ham ulf to the triuinslrs, 
55V. Hii speoeb * d( /VT(tiu)to« Cbn- 
auitxnbifSj ZSiS. Hia pDllticml poidUon 
and moDtAl mBourccaH 571-372. Hia 
hatred of Crownta, 3T1. Attacks Ga^ 
biiiiua, ;m DuliniU him, iWS. Af* 
fettd oordioUty towards Crajaus, 383* 
Apolojnuw for hm coiultiot lii euppon- 
Imr the tnumTirs. 3H1, Ilia a^Hxch 
*/Vu iL 37, UU fridlTlLv in 

85. Hir BCtackrneiit tu libo 
youJK^’r t'urio, Klcdcd aiifrur. fW, 
^1. <jlperilsClileija,, ^l.U4. HisEuilitAry 
c^plia# mirl civil admini^itTation, W, 
Hnuriis to lLHjy,ll8. Claims ft iiiumplit 
JISf. t-ciifcm with I'oniprruR on tho 
stiide of affnirfl, Ub. Pni in char;^ of 
the CampAnluji coaet, 12V* Hm inter¬ 
view with PoTniietUK at Forinlm, 13^. 

bclwefn Ca*sar and PdHipejfla, 
3^,17. Jfisffvirs andinn'leucholy JiSl. Hia 
iniomew with Cttam at Konnim, lEifi. 
FfirbulJun tij ienv® Italy, HU Hit sour- 
Tility lo AntomuH, 221* Arrlvee in tba 
I^JmplhAn cump. 245. IdivatisfsctbOD of 
the nohht; with him, 2S3. Withdraw^ 
from tho contort, 5iiG* ilia life threat- 
cnc-cl by yotmir Fcmjn'luii, 500. AJ lowed 
to ostnhlish him self at ErutwiiEhiiii, 337* 
'VVgll rocnviMl by CiuKar. idtii. Cohooirett 
the idea of a complete ood ft of laws, 4 b 3 . 
Cnurtaand !ftclfi:itd(jr1 by ntcopdira, 417- 
His speefiJi' J'ro Martflh* 412- And for 
Dipniius, 415. Vjuiud bj Cirbiar At Pa- 
tcnll, JTis h-iUT to Cwaar On the 

inv i^ou of Pnrthm, A parilzan nf 
liberal imaOTntlun.lils pure mnrnlityjii. 
54* .foniB Eriitus juid the t>oni53imtOT& 
In the Capitol, 53. Utfee them tn nsauniin 
the icovcrtuuent, ^^5, Advocates tbe mtl- 
Ucaticii of Csmlt's actH, 71* DJmp- 
pmves of the speech of Jlni^La, 74. Ap- 
peid of tlie folac Ifohus to himt ond )il» 
ircnle^ Ffply* M. UetJn* to Puteoli, 
OJ. Hia alom at tbr afp-axian law 
of L* Antemus, 9i1* His bobarloTir to 
rirtliilwllit, 105. JTlft firrt interview with 
OctaviuH, ma. Uih effona to fonn a 
KuiNcrrattTO party* 112* His Interrlew 
with the libemtcra nt Antlum, lli^, 120* 
itfiins Brutus. J23, Hls meJancboly an- 
tlcipationA and imwlutiau ; oompowa 
hia * TnatlBH on Old Age,'' FnmdHhlp/ 
* Glory/ and ^ Fat«,' 125,127, Embarka 
tar Omce* but returns to Bome, 155- 
134. DcUvers Mfl first PbLLippie, IIS, 
His activity And spirit, 145. ^mpMoa 
bis neoond Philippic, I4fi. His mfatakeiL 
Mtizcate of OctBTiuR, 113. Compows hla 
' TtmUh CD llQial Dotlot/ 14!V. 
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fiTodocod bjUlf puhlloslJonof thflieocmil 
rhIUppIt, p{}Altlon Ln t^o<!Qnn« 

iDonweaUb, lAl. Ttie tlilt^l «nA fcnrtU 
, PhllipptcR, ^ lAL, ISrtliuBtpHiii of tho 
p«i]]le, OppoK» ntgotiatioT) witlj 

^ntoiiiua^ 1^1, C^>tnpo3«9 Ills Bftb Pli3' 
H]]|.ue, IM, HIa ^iDwm^ pand^yrie on 
Oilarlita, ]>'!''!. HoTBiii^ues the p^p]<‘ in 
hiMMxtl't Fhllipinci, 1 h^. fs himHolf tho 
j^v^incDt, ifjfi, Indi^mn t fit tlip 
mcut of tlio flcuAtoriui cnvnyfl by An- . 
tonivis 160. Hi^ eli^hth | 

PropOm a hJDDUiiirnt to Biilpicmei. 161. ' 
Causes tho wiato to proclaim DalsLLielln 
a public enemy, 1(:4. Hw tTs^cUtli Phi¬ 
lippic, 166. KuniM] one of n. deputation 
to Antonlnp, anJ ftcwdiK, bqt; etibMi- 
qu^tly rmojla, 16C, of Anijo- I 

nioB and Cicero'a r(:;K^iitideT,^ 16 >L In tkc | 
OOn^W nbnrlKie ho v-iimeH tn lead in 
the city, 1?0. EDthu'ti>iit 0 f thociDn^f^ 
towanrish him, 374. J[is foxirP^intli and 
)a«t Pblllppio, 174. Ab^rvkmH fill Loinj 
of OftftTlua^ Ifti, 1^. Uifl KMOJisin OH 
Dctavitw^fl deisimd lor the 
IJHi, Abandjoned to proHcmptiun by thj- 
t^tvliii^ 107, I90» tlootnod to ma'HiiAcnv 
i;i;K H)(i pro^Tiption ojkl flight, 

2*i'A. UIh THOillutiuii, urrcAt, nnd 
1104, 900. ItedectlOiiB on bis death atiil 
character, a. 

t’joepo^ 3J», »n of M. Cioero pnd TeriMstia, 
offer* h ia »ni"ict*3 to lirtl tilfl, bl. ‘i'M. 1 h 
arnii-^ the trlumvjt*, '2^^ 

t'iicrOf <jiiiiituB+ nrotlirr of il. TuClinH, hu! 
military oduisUlon under C'[VJ«r, I. :t7T, 
Uin prD]>Tstorfibip in Mia, 
Appointml acoinniimiaiicr for provjJUQji- 
inthe cityj 346 nofr. Hip letters from 
I^Tdmuk to hi* brother, iijJ* Af-eptH 
IhM poatof legotubto I'umpcjuafn Ppoin, 
a71^ !W4, Hia camp In the Nenrian ter¬ 
ritory atuched by tlie hclinanQ, 4^1. 

11 IP (^metef, 495. H ip rewilute de/encet 
496, iLeliovcti by Cn-Rar* 495, 1 jt'fl with 
oiKi legion in Ad iifttiirA,450^4,^n Attneked 
hy the Oermoji^ \hho re^mlncTd, 454, 
4^11, Supports hia tirothcr Mamio m hlA 
froTcrnment of Cilicia, ji, 04. Abandmia 
t‘tpsfir, blit endeorvonrs to reffrun bia fo- 
vnur by calninnlating biP biothci^3H. 
Pmacribod hy the tidiinivlrH. nL 9t!9. 
Retnma to Homo, ami with hi£ son ie 
nuFtterod, 232^ 203. 

<.Hlicia, fUTC^mirieat of^ faUs by lot tc Len- 
taliiB ^4nther:, h 51fl. Tho prcooiuml- 
ship or, flcfttijjtsi with reiuciAnce by 
CiceTO.tl. 00. fiftato of the pnu vines at 
thli period, 01. Placed under the con¬ 
trol of ScatioB, 127, Crlten by Antonina 
to Folemo, iii, 2M, Extent of thfl pro¬ 
vince, ir. IM. Affalrp in the timm of 
the t^umrirDte and of Augustua, 1C6. 
l>efnm of the mhahitanta of the antono 
Enona dlytifctB of C'lllria to bg placed 
tintlcT the dominion of Home, r. 3 78. The 


uhole ftbpatbad loto the ItomaTi empire, 
viLWl. 

Cilirtan pirata, their orfffln, 1. 33. Tlieir 
ciplDlte, 33-:^6, Sc^ipneitscd by Cn, l^Jtn- 
pfiuji, -id. Their cajHUTie of Oasiu, 0i. 

Ciinli, the royal boiiacnf ArrTitiuiii,d«iiiic 
of thiflr funiinvK, iJi+1.^], 

Citnber, L. lUliup, joinp the eyvnepiiracy 
RgninHt (vWfvtr'A life, li. 447, Obtamuthe 
povcrjimcnt of HUhyma, in. 70. 

C'nnbri, thCj origin and great inl^ratiun of, 
1, -jidU. Heffftt the rptnions and iivemm 
(lajJt but (tc^troyod at Vcrt'elliOi, iNKi-219. 

(.'mj^eterfr, chic/Lnllt of the Tneviri, fa¬ 
voured by CmMLT, 1 . 413. Dcuoluiued by 
IliLlutionianiA. 497. 

Ciima, Chunua ('omelitiB, □onRi^irre ngainiPt 
Au|i[ustLTP, IV, 201. PHTxlonrd and raiBi-d 
to ilic oon*ululiip, 205. Tho story ex- 
Hmincil, 

CiTiua, Ccrnelins, hla rehabilitatioTi ob¬ 
tained b.v hiB brother-in-law tlmnar, i. 
0 .'». JAya down his prmtoricu) liiPignlo, 
111 , PutH on hm pm-tor'a rolx-a, and 
ir- maltrenicd by the populace, fh3. 

Ciima, HdviuA, bln iijPDltjng proposal re* 
bjKictDig Cn-nar, ii. 4IC. Tom to pidX'b 
ut dear's fuiLerml, in. M. 

Circup, toRti' of the iLatisnsfor the gamrai 
ol Lhi!, ii. 577 ; v, 79. Kxtent of tljo Cir¬ 
cus MuxiiiiDB^ 59, The timun [h*i4crihoi1, 
79. Uhariot racw, 620. ExhiVution of 
t^iid bea.^ts, 7.5. Glarllatonal combal^ 
74. fieiktimenta of mtiqnity on lhr*i‘- 
bloody A]fjectaol», 75. The clrcu* In tlie 
time of the omjtcrOT Gaitw, vl, 92, 99. 
tjf GlKudiiis, And of Nero, Vb 153- 
M'hc driven lila chariot in the Glrcna 
Ifaxiinm, J^d. FiectJon of the UoIob- 
H-iim, V, 71; vii. 2m. 

Gjriji, cap] Lai of NuiTiiidIa, threatened by 
the kfitureCaoliiTiH. ii. 354. 

Oitit^b.the imiil,oi the ItotnHnmpiTe,aiid 
Crroi'lim cities Id Italy, v- -1,18. 

CitiF-i 9 1 [ilhp. hoTnac, Iv. 0. Auguattu affects 
tcj nuuntaiTi the eHtiimiLmii of, 6. Nniii- 
liLT of citi!^rnt< in x.U. 767, 584. 

Civd law. JHa Law. 

CiMli?, ClauctiuR, chief of the IlAtiTi, 
tUHtdied from the fury of the li'^onarieh, 
vd. 34. Injured by thn Hcmajis, 166. 
Excitoft thfi Ciauliiiti aratw to revolt, 160. 
Hetents Mnm mitts Lupercui in tho i eland 
of the liataTi, 1 00 . Ik'lt<aguerfl the ntation 
of C^tra Vetera, 169, 105. Envoys to 
him fnufh Vsriiwijaji, 165, Takes Aed'- 
burgiuni and attacks Vr^cula, but retreats 
wjtt] heavy loba, 106,111$ snooeHi, 
and ADtimpotioEs of (lauliiih omancipa- 
tiCti, nO- L^unmnuLcBted with tbe aujp- 
liariCA In th4 Homan odinp, 171- Uu- 
aacres tho garrlnon of Vetera, 179. Seeks 
to form a UetirsD kingdom at CDlonla 
Agriprinen.iee, 173. Courts Valeda tbf^ 
Tbuavioo propheteoa, 174. Co-openteo 
wjtli Claaslous, 17$, Hie vlfe and chil- 
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In the horde ot the Homoiu,, 

iiefora CowtrA VetefOp ISil. 
the Rbliip^tcJ cntrrs the terci- 
tf^rj cjpf hiA the Clhaiici and Frisii, 
iHi]p TruAte with tbt iLamoe^ m3. Hii 
end nnkrown, JM. 

f^iyilA Veoghi*. TTOjajiV wtJI t 111. A2. 
Ubnis, ISruejBAp nBibtB m reduetnf Se lea- 
tia, till. iCl^t 

tlstriNHijiiLp iIwh diNrrjhed, vnt 30S. 

UbwA, dietiiietioi]-nt, in tii« Kolmas cni' 
jure, It, 57!^, CltiAeiut, HrhjfetUp and 
allies, yiVt SIavsh^ ^70, Distinctwiuiol' 
ixinditjon fij tiKi prt>v]niitVp 3«l. Jmlo- 

l^rtduiii t'Dir]nii]nu'ie4i f^luuiiy ftsluci'd 
to ^iThJeiotuiTip ^18.5, NjLiidfiTA ef the critl- 
irms ltH4p Iiidinxft. tffeCl Of slaytry ]ii 
DTMnbii'iEnf^ tijs vitHeuA doHM* ol acii 
btRether, ^97, Re IWniAn*^. 

Cliij>^M{:iiff^ A fi onhAli offldT of 'J'rty irx, enterfl 
ihUn b oonfipliiK-y to JibcTiAfi Claiil, vii. 

171. Tftkeii VoLiiU’a Jtfe. 172. Eutlua- 
yonrs ttt oorruiit 17!+. 

ClAxidciAnilAp procu rotor in HriLair, (join- 
pljLiTiA to N(to of Stn‘Uinliiii rLiiihiiUHp 
who h letnoTCXl la onii'^vpienue, lv, 
ClttUiHa l^ulchm, fuimnl Riiilty of fldiilbjry 
and mojoFtflA, y* UiKT, 

CloLirliA, OT CEuinhllA, married to Hoiiirt 
tUw (UaJ tt'u [ft) j V* 3S(ip 3M, Jierdtotli* 

ClamlfA^ infotit dsrjobber of the emperor ; 

('buJiUi^, nliuidoTKfilH vj^ 188. 
ririiahA, dftLTRhteror CoroctoCiiiH, vI. 

CiandSAH ftTid Flftviiui wnU Tki compondp 
yiiLTK I 

ClondiiiH, Appina, elected conMil. L, ?7H. 
Hib linldUk^LiiTL^ vniiulity, J7K, ,11711. Eo- 
trusted hy tliOBcnAtc with the proviuLv 
of AdiHHL nfJif. {Joumiitsc the nrae[e ut 
l>e]plLl, UTI. liU dxilu^lou ojkI deatli, 
27y. 

ClAiiiiUin (Tibcrtm Clotidiua Bnwnri>p his 
fulirmitiUKol hi^ilth and underf^omJinRp , 
y. afl4. His early Uft^ 31J4; I [Hi* 
AHSjcbttft'ti hv the (tpipewr Caiua with 
in the rotihuUbip, IP. Hie cx- 
crLionlt]|.ai>- ipqdujitry in literary labour^ i 
Mlfl* UireuiuRtjyioetj of his to ! 

the em|]lrep 100* The Honiito Accepts tho 
choice of tlieptatori ADS W2. IJibuhaIo- 
rotioti and good iiLtentiniiH, lOi^ 

Takes Augii^u^for hUmodel, 113, Ihs' 
JlliEituy ecterpriacfl mill roiiduet of i 
foroigu afrnjrs uni of tlio colonlcR, ]]?, 

lU. i$bliitiuxis tlie dlRiijLy, juid 
the list, of the i^eriAto. J tT, Opens it to 
^vindal fonnliiM, end tsppcinlly to 
0«uUQhi3ol]ltia,ll9, RevlnctfthcliirtADrthe 
hiugtets, 121. Jlisoeniurfib p, 12L. llin 
rnfasures far the conservation af lellgtaup, 
12^ HisadmitiistrAtron of jUBtioe, 124» 
KpTj HIa puEjhc worka, 12(J. The new I 
haven ftt Oetia» 12^. l^ins Lake Pu- >' 
dims, 12D, Kla ihova ud provIsiaiiB 
tta the stonaeaLent o| m p^ple^ 123, 


His IntcmperancBp 133. The history qf 
the witps of the prjnoepit h&xmcA tirst 
of the pdndpste in hla 133, IjiA 

wives, 135. InflDCnc^of HneUjijiA, sjt^ 
refflmtnol fn«diLcn^137, t/lAnditiB their 
J 44 . He »cs]]ethe of Cftins 
from ex lie j acid bfthishes SouOCh, 14-1. 
Conflictiiig stabancats of his Wti^ne.'H 
fund good venae, H7, IIP. YLntoWuHi 
and others oonuriiru sRslinit hiia. Id 7. 
ijtraiigo inconslstowy in the dconnnte of 
Us conduct, IW, ilia espodltion to 
hntaui, ]5l, llisiwn, snmanied Bntan- 
nicUe, 132, Hjn dihgeiioc In adinLujAcr' 
ing the laws, I,‘i7. LLis secular gaiPtH, 

ManiH^ of HHiiallna with i^illiiiS 
perhLpe inaligofed by (ilaudiiiB fmin a 
supcrariliotu moiiro. \^7. iltt tJarm, 
170. And Isfifc tntfJttng with kfessnlma. 
172. ITl-V vacillaCiou ai^ut her#ntenoe, 

174. Intri^tiea for supplying a fauccctwor 
to Sfoa^lma, l7fi, Uxirnos Agnppiim, 

I Ihl. Adopts l>annrius Nora, ItH. Al^ 

* tacked by Hie people in the forum, IJNf, 

I Bii^nieftAnrcs far prnmotUig marxlity inU 
! g^iod order, 190. EEteoda the i^nrlle^giH 
^ of UiG kni;riitii, 192. lllw rcniark on Hin 
j crirtiei Bud puulslinLentDf kis wives^ISik 
I Ills dectine, IPK Ihiinoned Ijy Agrip¬ 
pina, 10K. Kiitunate of his character, 
201^203, Senisift'a lulomtlau and Bhu'C 
of li im, 203^2fK}, U IhCoiy of hin iciVAMon 
and ootiqiust of Kjuthem Britain, 212 
Ily hirth a C3ftui,'2l2. iJiB liberal 
policy towanlB the UmolH, 211. His jitti- 
MUiptlonxif UrttuUem, 217, a king 
to tlic ChemscaiiiJ, 219, Prcpatis to 
j nr rule II ritftiu, 223, Hrden A nlua Plau- 
1n UB tfi invade the iblftnd, 2 2t>. Takcii tlic 
conimand m person, atld dofonta tin’ 
TrinobuntH. Tritn^phu at 

Rome, :232, His ctflfiicjjcy to CftraollU'O-i, 

2 iJi. If m tu iiiral oration proncvuMWl by 
Nrto, 27.'», Who OOiitocratOs a temple to 
liitn, 2114. 

Clcinens, the pnetsTKioJ Agrippa rostu- 
luuH, hla ftdventnrOH, v, 2lM, im. 

Clemorks, i'^avius, accused of Judoizicig ami 
put Pi death, vil. 3fl3* 

CJeopatTS, da tighter of PtoleirupuG Aulcte^, 
joint lieir to the crown of Egyi^ wiili 
her Lratlicr rtolmittius Xll., fl, 30ii, 
briven from AlBicandrla, 3d[, Bcr 
quarrels with bar brother, Her Hr^t 
irihtview with Ca:siir, 313, Be&tcrHl to 
the tbronfi by him, 322, Her evd iiilln-^ 
enoo on Cffiaor, 3^133, Visits Rome, 
wlii/*re 1*0 make* Mm nrjxipiilar, mill 
offends OfcCm,41'[h413. Her disappoint* 
mont at the result of Caesar's will, ill. TP, 
Quits Itome, 79, Her hnt moetJng at 
Taiflus with Antonlus, who follows her 
to Alexandrlap 33T. Their 
broken by his msrrisfe with Octavb, 
renewed, 284. Her twlna by Antoniop, 
3^. EornAD pmivihcee oisai^ifid by An- 
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tonioB to her her chtldien, 398^ 99i. 
Ser frnibttiODa Tiewi, Her orgies, 
‘2H^ rjfl. Ai &tmi(m, ^7. Otn«riiia du- 
, dared war ftgamnt her, 31L Indod^R 
Autonlud to (leddo the war at Kft, aul, 
OJTendd hu oflkicrji, SE7, Cuunaela Ait' 
toniui to return to Th«ir 

llig:ht from ALtinin^ )jer aeveritiiL-ti 
to the Alcxan^lnaoN uid to Artara^loH, 
aiid prepArfttJjuns for escape, 

Jicr planii ^liemnwrfod^ 339* Adoptet 
measurofi of {tefooca, end net^otiAte-^ vM'itli 
OctaviiiK,^^^. JJorrevdrios itnfl tifWiiaLT, 
flope« to tiiake im iiziprtiU''3oii oh 
the lieort of Octnviua* 339, ^pre^tcla a 
report of her owji ileaU^i^yTH j^ier hi- 
tcrutw with tho dyJa^ Anlonm^, 3^i7* 
TnJtffh priwTict hy HhicuEoilia, 3^^, Hi't 
fhtervlew Witb CM^viud, and t^uield^, 
U Kt, 341. Mat] ner of hrr death mieerCnin, 
849* Der ottliiy boras in triumph* 3i3. 
The 'Lotos of AnUmy and Clmputra/ 
31 h. OleojiatratntikciiiuiTaiioefetoiiciod, 
which he ne^ectsH 

CJooputra j^leiie, danKhler of M. Antunliih: 
and CLeo^iatrHn endowed by liar iiithcr 
with the sovercijjiity of Cyrenr, iiL ifb4* 
li1ume« theyuunt^er Juba, It* liT, 
CliTiis Asyli, Vh 81* 

CIlvoA OapJtaliuud, t, Si. 

Cliodia, daufclitor of P. Clodin!; aud FoMa, 
mamrd m Oc'torjua. ill. J9S, 9S1. Di' 
voroed by Octaviiie, 949, 

Cloth UK, C., {kfeutoil by tEjjiLrtium.->i. i. 8!^. 
ClodiiiSf P., }j|A charge ot malvcr^FiiiDii 
sguhist UittUiia, i, lib, Jlie e^rly bfo 
and character, 144. JHia iutriipje wnli 
Pompela, wife of <]fi^tfLr, N.'i. Pivifani'h 
the loyMtcrl^^ of liciia Lea, i44-M7. 
^allure of the J^rfM:^)elJjnpJl nfuftonttV bim, 
irfil-14'j. Jftf Jr Mftiitcfl ofr*' iihl 

the nobles* Cicero esjiecialiy* 15sf. EIi’^- 
ted atnbuiicof the ^MMipLc^ITti. (ihMijus'b 
acts; mpcfUji tlio and PuCpji laws, 

ITli’IA'L LnvcHi thLtfit into cille, 1HK, 
3iC. Hejscs Cicero's house on the Pala* 
tine* Find idhiirlani bis Thincnlan Vilhi, 
317-891^. liiri tniimpliAnt eorccr* 894. 
A«dt^s proTJncefi to Pisa nhd Cabinnis, 
324. KIb intrigiuh far remoTlng Cato 
from Jlome. 3:^'), Reaction aj?nhj4t do- 
iiius*84l. ]Jia inm'Miilne dolnpH^ 342. 
Opposed by Milo* 34S. Hostile attitude 
of the Hcnate tow'arda him* MT. BO' 
fkimoB aidile, 350'* Renewal of bin coh' 
testa Vith Hilo, 3hr. Cast otf hy Pom- 
poiuH. 3fi3. Candldpite for the prtstor- 
nhtp, H is enoonntcr with Milo on 

tho Apfpkan way, and death, 34. 

Clodius* 4cxtps, |ii^ rwolntjon dennnncing 
Cicoro, in 317, 31ft, Punished for a 
^4<eBCh of the peace, iL ?9. Hia recall 
Iron) haniahincnt proiufvd by /.ntonius, 
ill. 91. Jn armi (igauist tbo tnunuTirB* 
935, 

Cnidos seized hj the CUiolati pirates, 1* 35 


coif 

note. of* in the time oi Aufostag, 

T, 13, 

CDoccianna^ put to death hj DomlUan, 
vii. 4bft. 

Cmle-ayria sabmlts to the Roman yoke, t, 
l,u;. Uiven to Herod tlio Great, ui. 579, 

Cietilfi* VeKpHfliaiiV niistmiB, Tii. 5197. 

CcjfLdnhuuB.killlf of the Revni, rnaBal of 
Ih^nie* takiM tlio nunic of Tibenus Clau- 
liius, Tj, 2ii4. 

Cohdif/stor^ (iolony of, founded by Ctandiua, 
vL 114. 

OoIJegfcs* or guilds of trades, In Kome. i, 
i^j* ki'Mton-^ hyCludiUB^lha, DiHHolTOd 
by (ktsiar, li* 4tMJ* 

Cohmlb Agii|j}9[nenFiLB (Cologne)*founded 
by Agtijjpiiia,Ti. JT4*1M>* uivllia siiiekd tiO 
found H Ociwau sovereignty at Colenjai 
vu. 173. 

Colojiiofl of Aiifni^tus and Clitudlus, vi* 
114j Sl8[t. tJbaructcr of tliu Romau trfilftny 
ill Britain,'ASft. Tl3i>« of Ven^uu^mn in 
LatiuEii luid IJampfUkla a symptom of 
the deerwQ of pupiUatiau in Italy, Til* 
974. 

CoLophon soiled by the Cilidan piratcG, 1* 
35 tMiie. 

CulucfdctiTn, oreetiun and rlrscription of the^ 
vji. 954, liftil. LoJJoatioti of Titua. 5i4), 

Cuniut, ausouDted the pnjenrwr u( Rero'd 
fall, vL iffil* t. 

Coup t la, t]K^abolish(id by Tiberius, t. 141* 
Ith tlirocfold iuncUoiui;—1* Kleotir]!! of 
jiijj^Htmtes, 29Sf* 9, The power of legts- 
8. And cnmiuai junwiictiofi, 
UriH. Transfentid to ibu nenato, and 
tl mice to the omiieror, 944. HOJAOred for 
H tunc by CnJigitlhL, yi, 1ft. 

Coioiiiagt-iiCj kiTii^om or, iv* 170* Pre- 
sented hy Angupliift to a eld Id named 
Mithndtitcfi. 170* ihbiife of the people; 
of, to he under tlic dudniiion of Route, v, 
lift. J^laeod under the (;^iFvi.^m uioii.t of a 
pri>prs»Ujr, 417, Itwturrirt by 
Ui Antioohns, Vi. ] 14. Iftiprived oC ibf 
autonojiiy by Tn-pn^ian, vii. 979. 

Commerce, the* Of ihe Uctllternuicnn, it, 
59 J. LirmtuL character of anci citt* 895* 
iwcunty of irturitlnirO oommeroo under 
the Rmpuc, 80ft. 

Cuminlup* tbo Atrcliate, sent by Cffisar to 
Bntiuri* 1* 4<i6, Hade priBonur, but tv- 
leaHttl by the Bnto nu, 4U3. H in tDmantic 
advuntuTCB and tiatrod uf tliu Romuii, 
B. 71* Perlldy of LabiGdina to him, 79, 
73* SuTTOjfidcira liliiiieU to Ciesar upon, 
honourable tennB, 79. 

Comijiuni, on AJpiue tKbOp d«loatod by P. 
iv. 991* 

ComniD, Novnuif oolonj at* founded by 
<:a!sar* li. 99, 

COnan Muriodec* obtains a soreroignty In 
Britta'ny* L 924 Note. 

Couourd* temple of, meetliLg of the aenate 
in t1i«* L, 

ConuubmagB among the Bomuifl, iL 533* 
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Condrtvd, a Gmnan tribe, join the 
onnfgtl^acjT, '^l> itiuhmil; to Cinsiirf 
4JU. 

(TonetodtiTitis, r OauLlsh chieftejn^ attacks 
the Eofniuii, U- 44. 

Ooiigiciitifi.tm., (un of Qltuitus, priooe of 
the ArFerniarn, L IfOL 

Cori^ntia by Sextus Fompetun^ 

i\u 345. 

GonsUllue Lon^tit, C., bolds Adrumetum 
for the ru]mtil]cn]iri, li, filled by 
the U4Etuliaii}», 

GonsLiliui^, RPT>oinuxJ to the goTemment of 
GlHulpine Ui4ul, ii. VJ7, 

Cotu»ibioiiiiiu, tliCp of tlio CDi] 7 efonj 
Krilud, Tiil, i(0T+ 

GimhL^iMitlout^pnnoipiflT 

ConeiilH. tbrir t*irn of office ftbrHgnd by 
iU IrL^rUtution of tho uffico 

of^ ill. 43T, Th« consul inipmitor tuily 
ill the flicM. 437, hAym the cnsj^is 
of cfluimaniion ententigthc city,eMcii.'pt 
OTtlj In the cn* of A triumph, 437, 41 ^ 11 . 
The ootiHulnhip under the republic, 440. 
Tliie olTtoc uxuT]^ Ly Julius Qjenar, 443. 
^"uineroup anti succusBdve nonsulshiptj of 
Octnvius,443. KTeiita which led to cuti- 
ItTring ou AitRTLEtus the ‘ putestne ooii^ 
sulnris/ }\j»uon of the cohruIs 

under the empire, iv. Ifi. TIlc appoint- 
Tueut of tlie ooueuiit liy the 
liblied by Tibenuii, J4l. Statu of the 
eouiinlflhip in tho FJav].;ift cm. Till. Jb3. 

' Gonvictahtans ol*<toi] vejf|jobn"t of the 
.<1513 ui, ih UetJUTa hts patron UEsar, 
ll, 

Coponius, C., oommaudB h ^uAdiv>rL of 
Khodauiui in tLui SL^rvioo of roinpeiiu, ii. 

Cnraolef, bmlt ftftrT thc^ Dntli^h modtl by 
tlHjWLt in Sjmtn, n* Ibd. 

GorUulo, IrumitiuH, Ins snccesFief over the 
flhaud, \i. 114, Hia cuiopitiirn ia 
fjermony, 21 Hh Ifis caaml irom tho .WniniH 
W tlic llhioo, 331, liiscotniMii^ilTi Ar^ 
iLCnio, vii. Jif. PlDjcce 'i'lin^Ani's on tliu 
tbrone> 3^, His vliraroun mcaiicircs in 
Judea, IfXi. Ih forinidahle to Neru,, 3t>H 
30, Suininonf^l by Nero to tireecc, ojiU 
(leaLroya himself, St. 

Coreyra, takrn by CefcariuB front the An- 
toniauSf ill. 317. 

Cordiiba, Qs^t at, il, 209. 

CorolUiiit Eiitna, rMny'H ajocDunt of bln 
BnioidOp quoted, vili. 10ft. 

CorQuLuua^ JJaiaiUua defuntal byGicBar at^ 

ii. 140. 

Corinth, condition of, at tlie llinc of 
AugUAteEi, T. 7, Nero's proposed caunil 
tlirougS tJie i3thmua< vii. 31^* 

Com-Ofict^i of ihq Medttcmuirqn and no- 
nian trafflc in com, it, 33L B^joioihgs 
in Et'ypt on tha AmvAlof tho HeyptiAii 
oorn-fleetv 3?3, 

Cornelia, wife of Cjeabt, ordfrod by Sulla 
to be divorced* 1, 87< Tbe cotnmand eba- 


CIU 

lOgnrdsd by b S3 hufibuid, 87, Her fnno- 
roi oration proiiODnoedby nnXt* 

Comelui, the Yeatal virgiu* burled alive, 
vii. m. 

. CoTnelia, dauj^hter of Saipio, married to 
J^oni|)eiua, li. 63. Sent for suciiritj to 
LeslKH, 24G. WiEnuta^A the miiidi^ oi 
her hufabond, 363. 

Coriuhciue, ]<,, pruHOCoUs Bmtiu for tho 
nituxler of CiuiMir, lu. TVh. CbmiEiandB 
a wn* Octavius in SioiJy^ 2U5. ili» 
gallant retrtiat m Mvlai, 30^, 

OurDitictus, the yoLinger, tent by Cteear 
10 bold lllyricum, li, ;i3A, 

Comattifl^ tutor of PurvinB, friend o£ the 

Ek!iiiKa$, VL 4(jC, 

Oorrespondihitit' of thu Romans, ooLlediorL 
of privFiito, viii. iUI. TLo iuttcia ot thu 
jouuifer Pliny, 163, 

OoTTi;LiM, king of the Bcllovfici, defoataJ 
klUod, iJ. 70^ 

Corslet, undur the Romana, 1 .19; iv. Iftl. 
Population of, UDiJer tlic cinpiro* 43 L. 
Sides Avith Otba aguinKt Vithlllua, vii 94. 
CoF4, the cinpcTcr C'lauiUus plLiids lor the 
liotiti of 1111111 unity to^ vL lUi. 

CoHcuniiui, a msnator, lElUf?d by Ceoear'a 
rnuunyufl sjoiditrra, iL 343, 

CuUa, Auri'huw, hia couqueste Ln Q-anI, i, 

] 303* Serve utwkr Ceuuvi-, 377, Bent 

with Bnbinoe to chivtise the Meoiapii, 

I 4LI. Attacked by the Ebiironm under 
I AmbionjCT 43 L ilijUed In on ombufcude, 

433, 4 J.h 

CoLta, mtrUBteil by the senate with tho 
cam oL Sunliiim, U* 137, 

Cottius, king of the Cottlan Alpaj his 
treaty with Augustus, iv. 143, 14^* 
GoUiatus, 0 , cluefuuii of the Carnutefl^ to- 
voTta nguinst tbo lP>miuia, ii* 44,^ 
Council (J Btato }natitaud by Auguatue, 
IT. 2dG. The consiutunmn Or auditorium, 
Till, dtiH. 

Cowny Suikea, supposed origin of tho name 

of tliR* 1. 41tr. 

CfBS^UB. (JiUimmius, lays a plan for ns- 
ntr^inating Trajan* viii. fiO* Put to 
di'ittli, 61. 

CroAHus, Otneilins, in the tefrico of Pom- 
pcujs, 11, 359, IfikhNacrus a detach¬ 
ment of CfOABrcanp* 359, An Adlieicrtt 
j d1 L. AiiLouIub, jJL 344, CPiiunanda 
an Immeute armarniait of Antomoiid, 
i 9 JO. 

Crasait6,iri LlcinluB. appointed to oontinne 
thewarogrUnstbpujtacui^i, 46, Crushes 
tho inBurroctiorL* 41. Hie banquet to tho 
cttlaens, 41. His chameter, £7. Hia 
name jinovertual os tlio * nchoet of the 
Romane,' 5ft, IfoiUii in wbicb he rohde 
bis money, ftft. tfiiitee with Pompeius 
in tnMisfejTing a share in tiie yivJiew to 
the knjglitB, ftn, Supi^orta the MsnUlan 
Bill, 67, 9ft. Thu nobles seek to involve 
him In the charge of conspiring vril]! 
CstiiUia, IJO* 116, Hifl BpoliRtion of the 
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of Jcrusalopit IST nutt; ill. 37^, 
Hi)* panegyric upon the ix^uchiot oC 
Cicpro. 1. 14^. Join B with Fcinpuius And 
■ Csbfir ID tbo flrbt: trinmvlntfl. lOEl. 
SuppurtB Ciijwr In hJs dblm for tihc 
pnocoofliilBfdp of the Oaula and IllTri- 
cani, 178^ eumitf Vr'ilh I'om^vduq, 
but rerODdlL'd hy CBJsar at Lucui, .Li,"), 
KU>ct«4 cfliiaiil PuirpriiiSi 

Tlieii tiirhuleat elt^dlon, ;MiJ* ]JiU uT 
Tntmnim fi>r ^vlnf; the pnoviuL'c (jf 
Lo CnjFiKini^ 3(M. Hiktriid of CmuMi'^ 
anti C]A(;n>t 371^ Tbcnr boIlQvr rooon- 
ciUutlorLt 37tH In tkiti 

(pj'iirTiiiieiit of Syria, 37T- Set? cnit for 
ilia govurnuieDt^ il, G. ImprDcatichnij n£ 
Ateitin u^ion lum AA be 4|mtA Kome, 
I'roHHCit tlio lilujiihTaUiat Aiui (fainn utitiiv* 
triAni^ (loiaintLe 

ucth of RiuTili?^^ in. J^mhHfvy of tliu 
Partliiana^ and mutual defiance* 1 1 . fid- 
ice of Cnsaiuaaiid Artabozea repardlii^ 
tine Conduct of the cainpAipin, lb ]L>if- 
ferent routOH open to hitn^ lit. Difuuii- 
ragimieiit uf hia anoy, 14. Miyk^l by 
Um trencheiy of AbguuH, king of IIk^ 
rlnorne, 17+ Giwirrjifihkiil dilftc^ilt^jow uf 
Hrawuua'a line of march,. 1?. Enpav'i’' 
tho Farthian army+ ^t. IbjjLEli of \m 
fkin, 31. Takes retugc In CiirrliFn, 33. 
Ahnndona Currhfo. 33. liiiipeTjcoii of 
army, 33+ Stratof^tn of Surtnia^ lo cih 
gflgc him in uonforenoe^ In wtiich he ht 
mnn'lt'ml. 34, Jlla ataiitltirdii reptan^i:! 
ty the I^arthianijt to Augutt^tis,, iv, 171, 
IndignltitM oAered to hip leruious^ (1. 3ih. 

KeHecilonu cn ihe death of the CrofiLd* 
father and »n, 3G* 37, 
flTia««u*j Cnlppnxlufs, oonepirea .igaiitst 
Ne#ra, ond hnniblied, yiii, 11 ■ 

Ora^iQUA, F.* pon of the triuin\lr, lib imli- 
tary ^m-ahoti tinder OeeKar,!. 377. Serit 
hy him to demiuid the aubmiHPioii of tin 
north-weatern tnE)c«of Gmil^ 3iJJ, Coio- 
matide a letgif»n qonrured llic^ 

AndL, 3flfi+ T>rput£i] iTCJEESftr to prevent 
thb AquitaniaTiafrum icihing tlie GRiiili><h 
inPUTgente, 308. Hlsf campaign in Arpii- 
tania+ 3]3+ BUect* ito rttluctlon. 3!h 
If LB death In the rarthiaii v^ar„ li. 3L 
The ' fjiuiBtia' of Homan hintory, 37+ 
Hut Tirtues, 37 n(Ve» 

Craatiniuif the centuriDn,. his e;poech to 
CdtiuLT at Fharpalia, il. 3K9+ 

Cremona, given by Octavius !o his Icgien- 
arics, ill+ *JM. Soekod and burnt by Uie 
Flavians, rU. 1317+ 

Cnmntide Oord i]p+ tho historian, proanciited 
by rlientfi of Sejami^ v. 331. ProvobeB 
hia judges by hli deJenw, and destroyn 
hlniAdf, KIs books burnt, btitnome 
copies of them preserfod, 334+ CaiaE; 
CscMir permlta them to be cdrquloteiJ 
again* vl. 17. 

Crete* rwuoed by Q. VsteUnt Cret!aii+ i. 
13S. InaportanoeoC Crete to tbeBomanB* 


CTP 

Adjicxh! to the Cyrmalca by de¬ 
tenus* lv+ 14H. 

Crinunal jurisdictkui of the people and nf 
the RGnatc^ V. 2-18, Overridert by tbo 
fljccd tiibnnala, 2119. The o^ipoul trwsa- 
f<)nrod from the people to the einjATOi* 
V4U, Coeiiimneeof churt'ett iieftiiist sik 
ni^torB+ 310. Ttic wnidc iimhi' the em¬ 
pire bocnnii^a the chief coiiTtfpf crimiiiiil 
jurisdiction* 24 i. Faramciunt jnrisdiu- 

tLuii of tb^. emperor hiuiKelf* 341. 

Crispin Lu llufu4, proven bed, vL 3£2. His 
d^h* SR3+ 

CriapiiH, Q+, jiTsceB himself muler the otAcrs 
of CiiF^^iiis, id- 1G2, 

Crixus, ouiE of the leaders in tho n'volt 
nnd^tf SpArtacna* i. 39 

rro*m), nnvaJ, of the TUinians, Llf. 

CUiUphulj* city of, taken by Triyjan* vlil, 
3^13. Tlio pulooe of, linrnt by Avidiai 
JMhciir, 330. 

Cumni* bnttte iHitiwen the rfeaareans and 
Fomfieiaiia in tiie bay of+ hi^ i■^9l 

Cnmanufi, prooumtor of Judea, rifdug of 
ilie Jews in hm time, vll IHS. 

CuuobdmtiM, king of tlie TiinohAnte^, 
cmmit-ecif, vi+2i7J+ Vfisimtfcr in woutheni 
and castnn Bntain, 234, 235, 

Curio, famny of, li. 94. 

Cimo, 0+ Sciilbonins, the elder, disdosce to 
HotTipeiuH the plot of Vettnis, i. 177+ 
Allows the jnstiriiEnr rmu tKllng tho rijiiit 
of citlz^mskip oji the Truns^podanc 
ii. m+ 

Curio, C+ f^nboniris, the yonuper* bqwr 
C fl'Kor* i. I2l+ Implinotcd in the aocii>[L- 
tion of Vettius, l7G; i\, 89, Oiceru's 
tni'4a1ieil OlHnion of* and attiiOhment tii, 
IiLir, 69. Ilia chnrarter* 69. KIivUmI 
tri tut lie* 97. 1J is < ^haroctiT an d mni ili lot* 
] lO. Goes over to l.Hu'har* 1 lA. His lui'fi.- 
HiLTfH Dll Cmsar'A bolialt* 112, Atlfnijils 
to expel him from tlw w’lmto* II*. 
takes liim;«‘Lr to Cse?nr at Itavennia, 11*. 
Is Mint by r^'MiTviitJi an olTcrctf eoiti'^ 
prumM' to ]U»rnc. 15^l^+ II is tixanrl flinh t 
to Cjtiar* 123+ t2fl+ Taken the iiloce of 
LAblenuH In l^icAT's confidence, and ex¬ 
pels the fu'n atorian troops from ^ejtUuia 
and BieUy, Iriri, 212+ If is ctuiipaign, df^ 
feat* and death in Africa, 313, 317. 

Curio, eon of the tribune, put to dnath by 
Augui^f!, ill. -Tin. 

CuriosolitflE* the, Dampened to iubmit to 
the Eomans, i. 3fl7. 

Curius*Cj., Ujs iiiifoundod charge againstt 
Cft'Si*r*t, 141+ 

Ccitulo magihtmcles, ^iflloH comprebcndeik 
in tho term, i. 52 mure. 

Customa duticji undor the Ompfft, It, 45, 

Cylwle, worship uf, among the RbmOlls, vl, 
424. The ui^t Of* Uaturaliafid at Bonie* 
vii. ate. 

Cynics* hanishment of the, from Romo* 
vii, 261. 

Cyttrus, its important position* rUi, 19S, 
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SangiiLn&iij OTiittJKfik ol tlic Jeri ntder 
ArterrluH, L67* 

C> tirfriUMij r#voH of th# 

J^WBiiit riii. 1^. 

L'>Te]ie, atEcinjit Ol LAbiCIlils cni, ]L 3^4. 
UpeuB itB fraten to Cato, Giviea by 
Aiitcuilns to bid daug^hU'ir CloopatrA 
111. 2&4. boiM^pnon of iM ' 
4'yrertaka In tlic time of Aii|^etii4<, 1v* 

14K. Population of Cyrvnc at tJlilt tLn>c, 
4'J 1. TiiHQirreotion of theJ^wa In Cjicne, 
\tn- 

f'yaicuB deprived of its freedom by Ab- 
jtriiUHi |v. HfiiJ. Its oonamerH, In tiio 
time of that eiopcioT, V* 13 h 


1 AriAT^St tbeir hostile attitude aftatn!^ 
liumf, vii, 340. prtvfn beyo^^d llio 
J’lter by Konteu'is Afilrippa., 341+ The 

hnmO iHVdipbF nS tliO U1 ^ vIlL :!T. 

JJotriiUan E canipaipik AKiiitist theio, vli. 
:f41. tJvfeat b'uMni!< ftTisl Jwe liy 

JuiiQnutt, 3lit, itejid »>■ >euvoy to 

Homo to tlpeat fov ywflci^,344. Tliclr flixt 
VIav viiLk Trajan^ vill. Thiir wealth ' 
arirji eirilliAtiftn, ‘£7. Thelf poJd and 
Mlver miaeSp Sj. Tboir ouirii'aphioui 
j ti>»tiqn, 27+ Thwr prt«iatwy Jh^umtn ih, 
ySp for imaw, deliver up thoir a^,nJ^^ 
and im-nd env^pyq to Home, 33+ Tljtiir 
w'txmiJ war with Rotre, find di'foat, STx’^Kf. 
Dudfi bf>&kiiiOH a ItoniAH pruviuce, 47. 
lloiiiiinont^ of Ltd coTi(pi'Ti)rs+4Ti Slar- 
tiud Turbo jpiawd Jn oonunaud liy 
dnati, liMl* I 

Dq]iikuUanii+ reroU of tbc+ (loollod by i 
Ti t>eriiia+ Iv. CBu^^«^ uf a subseij iwji t 

rlHJiip of Soljdiiml by (Itrino- 

nitaiKp N luulier of loinoTi^ Btii iLonud 

In llulmatiM in the rd|j^n of Tiberiue, v+ 
afH. 

llsnnnp dinon^t the Tlomanii, L 77- 

JhioiUkC, Human lorin^iitjeg on the banlu of 
thr^ IV. 341. 

] locttftta,, a Lijrnrinn trlljr, marked out for 
Human Yeniireaiiue+ i. 30(1. 

UcoebEJu^p pcrhnpp the uune as IHnrpa- 
iKniHp kin^r of tht DacLans, vlL ^1+ 
ktiiuninfr of thi? title, 311 nof*. Fomis 
leLqtioiu^ with lariorDs JI., kin}; of Far- 
thiap vili. 1A4. Concludefi jwacs wttll 
Imniltiaup vii+ liis n^oJtlciiw 

at Kefznizegi^h'di^H vHi+SI. Rontod hv 
TmjAnf,3l+ Sues fV>r ppnoe, and fomiR 
an alMBDoe with the Homans, 33, 33. 
Yields np hla lortR, and (mr.B to Rotnr, 
33. Rntrapfl CoHsius Lonidnu» and do' 
monds peace tlie price of his llbertyj. 

aa. )I la defeat and [leoth, 32. Ditioovvry 
of his buried treaRiiTC, 41. 

Hmunus, Oatiu^ procuraEor tn IMtoIn, 

VI. 3ll3v 

J)(x*Il1Ius 3axa, CDmmdhds a dlvffiScn of thi» 
tniiiEvirB'foroes In Ifauedonlft+iti. 331 + 
Hlaln hy Q. Lablaotu in Aria Mi];ior,p3+'^. ; 

VOL* Tin. D 


HlO 

Pcolamatloiii, hablEj of, of the Itomatis, v. 
B? i vi. 4U&, Kliools of tiio riietor- 
leiana, t. 31. H. AnniEiis ^neca^ Cic 
rhetariciEin^ 93, Co[l?eilUo]ial rules lor 
ilie diKLainit;^, 94- ^ 

Dediticii, the. of tlie Rom an provincial 
population, I, 21. 

' PaiiitHTiMi, kin^ of GalAtia, bia toply to 
Crahfius. 11 . !!. Cicero applii^ to Lioi for 
HiiKihFineHp U3. 'J'akos thd alKieof 
I>tin»mtheciTilwar,Sit!l. Auuampanieti 
inm lit hlH tltffht, 3311. ^tibrrkitato<I;fifAr 
and hrini^ aid to Calvin us, d34-<7JI3+ 
OfTans to asHitit the Libaialonf iiipiloT 
lii. lfi^+ 

Deirttams, kin}; of Calatia,^ son of the 
lorui^inff, deaerti Antatnmt for OctaviUS^ 
in. 330. 

Ih'iotartia Fliiladelphna, kinf; of PapMa^ 
gimia, favoured by AMj^Tistus, iv. Rkit, 

I>c<JaUDn, I^eJntOEvi, oni^liial Jntport uf the 
wundp V, Au|mstu£ institutes Uio 

nfttuo of public fniornier, StpA, Pa»ion 
of tlic Itoniana fur accusation, 3tht, 
lielat^jrs enTOuraffod by Tiborins, ?71, 
Truportol of M. L^idon for diminiahui}; 
the rcw'unia of tte delatorap ^30+ Tibe¬ 
rius cUeuku tCelatloiip 333. Itn progreM, 
343, Jv'ot employ at by Cains, ti, b::!, 
Melboii julopt^ tbo HeiiaLo forcbeck. 
iipfib'l-'liiQ] I p 14*9+ Doin Itian'e encourai^' 
built of i;iclatorii+vii. Qliaroctcr of 

hi^ di'lators, SB7+ JUeiumiua Heffulus, 
the i^riiLoe of delators, 387. The ihdator^ 
phiMs uted hj Nervus, vlil. 6. 

iJoJiiiin, q,, an Anbminc officer, ec*s 

to OnUviua, ill. 331, 

Pcios, Btate of, In the time of Au^nstufi, r. 

n, 

Delt'ld, omclc of, in the time of Cssar, 11. 
373+ CutieuUoil by Nero, viJ+ (1$. 

IleinetrlaSp frociJinau of runijMiiuii, cr«ita 
the TYimpelflb Theatre, J, Stfl, 

JhineLrliiH, tlie Cynic, at iho desOx 

of TbrnHOCt, vi, >^91, 39ii. Hanisbed by 
'^''cwpftjimjip vii., 3)il. 

l>cniwnuLy, gr^iVtal reanlt of thn vtnipSflO 
bctwoeti ftrisUKTftCy and, V+ 3?7, The 
bp.lania^tni}injft] by tlK tuictof Angustii'), 
23H MorO loiticaJ character of the poLloy 
uf Tiberius. 338. 

Benn'bt. me AUinrBtis+ troa^bM of tho 
UiniplooF, sensud by CrassiiH. ii. lOnot^. 

Diiibliiit^, the, join a maritimp eoufode- 
moy Fi^tniuNt the Rontant, i+ 807+ 

I.bana, the AJTiulAfip bt/angfl BtOiy ot the 
pnesthood Of. Vi. fVB. 

Ihdmv pf!fkt to Prltaln by Olnudiu^ vi.34C- 
ItetainK Without extending the Roman 

liOHso^oiie In Britain,. ^414, 248. 

Didius, C., sent by Csenar tu the succour of 
TmbonliiH in Spain, li, 1180. 

iJido, qacen of Carthage, pretended dip^ 
<»Tory of her trcn»iireH, vi. ST8. 

Dion Cassiufi, hia cetimaieof the cliaractet 
nf Hfulnim, vUii. 238+ 

D 
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nro 

hum (ThryioetomniT h}< remark* an thA 
onocrtaiiity of Kaman from ttie 

Mtablijihroent tbb cmpdr* (^iijoted, 

Hfa wmukrlnf^iVu.inT. A<^oou^Lt 
of hlitorj and wrltinjiH, rtll. 

Hla' Oradon on ths AleataTiAriaii*/ 24tt, 

DiLtEijatiu, tbo clrcLinanAviBiitor, aomcri' 
paiuea Calms C«sar to the Eaat, Iv. 

Dlhbitorluirip or Hall of AgiipiH, remains 
rqoflWi Tii, 

DlrloOp tbs Helvetian chieftain, hLa inter- 
YiovT with CiesarT If 

Divine letvlce abton^ tbo Bomana, oett- 
tndtiieft af, tI, 

Dl rttiacus, Tcrj^bret of tbs £duJ -, solicit* 
the aid of Bome, i. W, Hia character, 
344. His intimacjr with Cief»r and 
Ctoero In Rome, HL 0ROceasfuUj in- 
toncodps with CffMu for hJt homtber 
DnmnoriXt Bets forth tl» ofrprcfl'' 
Hionn of tho SneTi, JfCT* Hia twefalncra 
in thehimdsof thflRemuiSpSni, A»iatA 

Caitar in his B«rmd campaipa in Ganl, 
3H4. At his intorcHsina Cvaar pArdantt 
the Itollovnci. SflC, ffevor aoiniRs the 
nw of the Latin Idiom, Iv. 13&. 

DoUhoiU, Cit- Comelimjg, impeached h 7 
Cmsfix for mnlv'erpfttion in hi* prorince 
of llacedonifl, i* 

DoUhella, P., son-in-law of CiOero, oom- 
mands the CVisarean nara] forocs off 
nijTiciim, iL 3!) SIf jLtefeatied Blbulus, 
3!!>* His Llitrl^s* pcpreasetl by Anlo- 
nius, iLebnked 1>f Cmsart 3>hl, 

OratiOPd with a Dominnnd in AfHca, 
3^9, Taken br Cmear with him Into 
fipain, D^h of hin ditotoed wile 
Tullia, Said ta oeoeplmi 

s^ntt Cvsar's life, 44G. Joins the con- 
spirotom after CmHar's muron. 111 . 
Appears In the senate with tbs ootisalar 
fiM«8, 44. Aocopted by Antonloc m his 
collcagne In the consiiUhlp, Ap- 
planded by tho nobles for bis Aeal In 
suppreffilns thefTffiiarpan ontbreaks, lOU, 
Tho goreimment of Syria obtained by 
Antonios for him, 11(1, Prooeedn 
toward* Syria, ]4A, 1^, SeUee ■nd 
murders lYebonlns, 14J. Proclumcd an 
enemy of the etato, IW. Ihivcn to com¬ 
mit Buleide at Laodioea. IMf 

Dolabella, prooon«|] of AMca, paclfles hfe 
prorince, r* Joins the proseoution 
ajramst hla kinstnen, Q. Tarus, 543. 

Domains, tbe public, as i wiuce cf rerenmo, 
jT. 59. 

Domltia Lspida,HaiO's aunt, usually called 
Leplda, wife of YaleriitA Uewala and 
matber of Sfoutllaa, ha* the ebaree of 
Nero during bts mother's banSsbmetiC; 
her riToiry with Agrippina, who makes 
Claudiuf ptrt her to death, vl. Jflfi, 

I>DmLtia,odn*Oft of Domltian^her intrigrtc 
with the mime Paris, r|J, 346, Divorced, 
but taken bock, 166 , S«T, 


DOJC 

Domitiao.uiiLOf Vsepudan.Tll. llfi, Takes 
nefnga la the Capitol, J33,156, Title ^ 
OEsar conferred on him by the Fkvtan 
traflcrel inftnmce of Antonins rrlmus, 
141,143, Baised to the prvbarshlp, 145, 
Joins the foTcoa In Gaul^ 175. Eutur]^ 
to Home^ 1^5+ His vices, 147. Bechti to 
supplant his brother Titiu,bis acooa'i^iOiD, 
education, and temper, 51A, SSfO, li<<»ils 
Agricola, 531, 553. Leads an expedition 
against the Chattl, and Dsjmmesthenarno 
of GonnanieuN, 836, Decreed perpetual 
ctnwr, 537. Hu oont.««Uon8,554, His 
war with the D'acianh, ,i44, Histrtumpb, 
845* His trlmnphal wch. and MlOnles, 
547. Appcarapioe of a pretended Hm>, 
34$. Bevoltof Autcnlus SatoniinLU, 349* 
DomltUin'l terror and cruelties,5A3* His 
charaoter reprcsant^lve of the age, 553, 
Evidence against biTu, 3M, Aifeots re- 
fomfislion of manncFn, 567. Hu wal for 
the ptirity of the Vestal rlrgins, 3<'W, His 
enforcement of the law of fuluitery, of 
the 6cantiniau law, and of the laws 
against mntlhUjon, 3G3, $65. His edicts 
Against the mimes, BstroJogicra, and pbl- 
iQHopbers, 366, jc?. Asnimce tttc dcdsot- 
ship, and ipstitutea reforms, 569. Hla 
edict respecting the cnltivatloD of the 
vine, 37], Hln bnllduigv, 375. Ascrip^ 
tlon of divine honours, 57JV-5TT, Disro* 
ppoct to tlio emperor treated m blasphemy, 
375. Pmscriplicnof Jews And Christians, 
35^ ; vill. 143, Eauoiitagiesdelaeoni, vlt. 
383. ravouTstheBimjaiiidtbcpopnlAce, 
11 IS (|ujnq not nlnleonUwteh* poetry, 
cloq ueince, and mnstc i A boh Capitolloiu), 
3S1-595. Takes JCiinfva for Wa gnartllan, 
395. Tatronisos men Of letters, 3114. HU 
diHlmalatloti snd tnoodincae, 397^ 459. 
Accused of poisoning Agrloola, 4(14. 
HU proscription of nublos, and banbh- 
ment of phlloBophen*, 4b3-4ll7* Hie 
* reign of terror,' 407. HU danger and 
alajnnj41(}* Omens prevloiip to hU death, 
419, Assaasinated, 413. IndignitiQS 
heaped on hi* memory, vlLL A 

Domicil, Nero’s orjccstors, family diarackf 
of the, vl. irCi-sss. 

DomlULIa, Domitiaii'a niece, banUbodl on A 
charged Judaism, vlL 333. 

DomitluB^ocEuml, hU trewhery to Ditulttiflj 
i* 301. 

Domitliu, Ih, Ahanobarbua, Implicated by 
Vettlui in a false charge of coiupLraoy, 
L 177. Fnt forward for the ooiuulfililpf 
555. Opposes the fj-st trlnmvlrfter 353, 
Candidate iw tho ooruiiUblp, and da- 
featod, >67, 3«l. Bebeku 

Gahlnin^'e pnbllcaqi for atortinni, 379* 
Appointed CiHAT't stafioeoaer In Further 
Oai^, ij. 197. Oocnpiv OotdnitifiL H*f 
146, Besieged, sqrraideri, and if gue- 
rouslytieated byCiHar,l4$-14S. HUfa* 
rodty, 145, lfi3, Defenda 
174,139, Etcap«,kS5, Joint Foaptldfj^ 
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uit] U hili Id 1i|0h minting the 

figblei, ^41. ABpirwto twcoTM FtmlUex 
llaxiQitiHp ftiid uut£i|i«gf death 

a^'QiTUiC aU KDotom w}io did not jom 
PgDipeiilNf^^^, OomivaDdili tbt 

ving at the battle of ptmtKaha, 

Blain III the purttJtp !^Sp SOit. Hiapraibb 
by Lucan« 

Doinitius AJferp the oratdi^ a delAtoi', pto- 
uecuue ^JuLriuUua VariUp t. ?43. Hla 
oratory, vi. Hladeath, 1 AO iwCf. 

lJgmltiiu« Cii.« CalTlniUf a oaiKlldate fur 
tl]c cons^lBhipT 1' 3^, Ejected ceiuul in 
tt]a Arveiith jfoonth of tM year,, ih 30. 
Uaatergf tho horee to 0«eear,43T» Hain- 
tatna a rcpiibLioan amnaoieht in the 
lomuz) QuU^ lit. ^4}* Joins Aiitoniiie 
Hgainet l^utAviUE, 'iAb, Btsccmee oonoalp 
aiiil tahiie port with Antov inn, 
Atianilone Borne, and repairs to AtlIO' 
Hie defeetton and defltltp3l!l. 
Doantnis, Eton of the preceding^ oommandd 
tJko IrgionK in Germany, It. ^7. 
iPLnuitiun, CJn.] AhenobarhuB, mfurica Ag- 
ri|ipnia, dauijhter of GarmenicuM, v+aoc. 
Hie eua Nero Hla BEntue aet 

op in the ecnate, tI. 290, 

DoiiiitJua, On., Corbulo^ oommandH the 
Iridone hi the £o«t, under J^ero, vL 
3;i7, 

Doulutui, prince of Galatia, tahes the eldc 
{it Ooiapeiiui in the CitiI war^ Ih 
Umpiiefi, a UaulUh chieltaiu, attAck* the 
pmTinouBf b, TL tibute bimevlf up in 
UxebucLuniiin^ 7:i^ CoinpeUed to Burren- 
drr to CauuLT, T2. 

Druidiiuu, invciitian ot, dAirnod by the 
KyiJiiy uf Britain, 1. 32^t Tlte meeting- 
pi noc of the whole of the GaIIw tribea, 
12^30. EHRondaUj OnentnV character of 
llie DruicHcnJ ayatem^ 3110. Exiifting 
moDumentA of ]>ru]duini in Gaol, '232* 
AJl-powerful authority of Che Droid a 
among the Ciimutea, il. 09. The f>ruidui 
dboomitenancflit by AuguntuBt iv. 137. 
Thid r JiHcxintonL, 1 '19. (iur aeonty Icnnw- 
ot DruiilLHtn, ^* 3!A. Dugnat and 
aciepijciun wlbli which itwaa regarthd by 
tho itomaiiB, 314. Jta centres, templcn, 
rites, and ceroinonica^ 31 A, I’rofwiibBi.l 
by AvgustuB, TiberlDa, and Claudius, 
217. Its taliODian, *tbe eerpent'e ogg/ 
SIB. Ketreotof the Drulila to Angleaey^ 
2A0. Destruction of tboTn and of their 
Mcrod groves, by £acmniua Paolbnuii, 
2A1. ScOTu. tJitowu by IncMi on the 
Druidlcol doctrine of tranRUiigTatjon, 
472 ncAe* Triiunphant antiulpatlcmi of 
the Dm ids in k*T>, 09,. vll. 111. 

Drasilla, daughter of Oermaniciu; tCAr- 
rie« Cashiui Lenginot, t. 39A^ vi. 94. 
And agolD to UT. Lepldua, 94- Paanion 
of her brother Cains for her^ and eirtro- 
ragEint; grief at her death, 94, 95. 
l>ra(iUla, daughter of Kemd A^rippa. Tii. 
J93. Uuniea t« th* pdnoo of fimtu, 

d; 


but carried nS by raUx^ procniaioT of 
Jndea,-190, 

Driuiu, sem of Genniudcna and Agripplea, 
offeotion of his cousin Dnuiis for bim^ 
T. 303. Commended by Tiberius to tba 
uuate, 310, Jjije bimseilf open to tho 
lu achtaatloDj of fiejau tu, 344. Hetalned 
by Tiberius at Capreffi^ 3t^. Ills dls- 
RTOce obtedned hy EcjanuR,3$& Eent to 
BJimo aivd planed under Arreet, 3tB. 
Order to Matnro reepectinighlai, 3&7. Bia 
liomble sufleringi and death, 331. 

DruBLis, a preteoduTi arrested and exKutodi 
V. 379* 3W. 

DtubuB) younger Son uf Tiberiiia DniauB 
and LiyiBt iii, 985 rufr. His war with 
the JthOiCLanii Drunni^ ozid Ounsunl, Ir, 
221,2"i^J. Hie character^ 239. Admlu ie- 
tarn the GaullA provinoca, 2^* ConH' 
cratee an olbur to AuguBtus at Lugdu- 
nunt, lurades GumiAny by ana oud 
lomh 243. Hie canal between the Rhine 
(vnd Lake Flevus (Zuyder Zee}, 243. 
Failure of hiB first expeditiDU, 344. fiis 
second campaign, 244. HrcdA the fort 
of AJiso Ob the Llppc, 340. ObtainB an 
urntion, 346. Uifl third campaign and 
deaths 24H. Munumetit to htm at Uu- 
guntlBcurq^ Hib romains brought 
to Itomt, 250. Esosived by Augustus, 
Tvlio pfoneunoefi bit funereol ofAtioUj 
and plAOL'A hii Ashce in tlis Mansoieurri 
AuguBtl^ 250. His campugna paitiBlly 
uiurtiuceflafal, hut penuouciit Id their 
icsuJte, 25 L, 952, 

Drufius. Titioriiia Claiidius, TOUugrat god of 
tho pitiCxcii ng. ClAuuiiut, 

DnuLi!^ son of Tiberius and Vipsaxila^ tn~ 
troduDSd by bis father to the aitUuQs in 
the forum.* iv. B09. Prppounoes the 
funereal oration over tho body of Auguo* 
tus, T. J3§. Date of hie birtb uncertain. 
149. Sent to quell tho tueetiiig of the 
PaunoDlan Jejiriunji, U3, Bunttoinyrl- 
emu* 1Lives In amity with G«rmaii- 
Icufl^ 180. Eifacts tlic ruin cl Maiobodinu* 
IBl. Hia wifeUvilla bos two sous at a 
birth, 203. Meeib tbe fuaeml proouialloii 
of Qermaniras, 203. RLb blunt Jemeou- 
our* 307. Cousui with his fatbex 
lius, 302. His character* 302,30J* The 
tribunttiiLn power confezned on hiin in, 
eQU^UDUtion with hlu father* 309. Machi^ 
nations o£ Sejoims of^DHt him; thoir 
mutual hoatibty* 313* FolioaBd by 
E^anus aiul Livilla, 3I>^. 

DruwiB, sou of Claudius, tI, 139. 

Duoenarii^ duties of the* It* IW* 

Dumnorii, the .£duan, sucocedi hli hrothw 
DlTltiACUB IS veigobm, 1* 349. "Won 
OTcr by the HelTeiiaa Orgetorlx, S49^ 
250, His Ufa spaiud by Cnur^ 291. 
(Toranunds the aiixiliiuy oaTOlry under 
Cniar, 203. HU resUset iDtrlgues* 2834 
413. Hla death,414* 

Duns, or DiuipABOUi^chief of the DhoUdIi 

It 
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INDEX* 


T)UR 

pcrlmps the Boine od Dcoebolue, vii. 3E* 
pSpt DeoebuliiH. 

ctiiei of the PlctAnn„hOiMA th& 
, city of limionutn for the Honiiiria^ li. 7h 
Dtinwortomiii, ns9omb]y of GbdllAb tnUod 
convolved bj Ckvut at, i 438. 

/titvinpiri piTdiifllOfUMt h 1(11* 

DyrTBChiouij Clccro^H rcsidciKM at, I, 340 . 
lu imporlbaoe am a plACC of eommcrcOt 

341. 


^ARTHBJTWABE of the anaeita, Iv- 

EPirtbijuaie,t1e9fcpojist¥fc]TeoiU(Sof Lcsficr 
AKifl+ V. 36a. Oho in Hoiu^ in a.U. HOO, 
vi. 180 . Pomppli partly deitroyoil hy 
one, vif* 3ti7, The grimt parthfiaiitc at 
AiiUoch In A,tJ. llH^^ viii. 1 :j5. 

EboracOtn, OT YOTh, JmponAno# of* at 
the lime of the liomam Uoiuiiuoii, Tin- 

m, 

llbnroncts, their conntiy oirerrun by the 
Olmbn and TeutoiieSj i. 2 l(T, Tle'ir 
character in llie iimo of (Jreaar, 

Join the ooiiioderacj ihr Tto- 

TTHUIB, Wl + I>e«EToy two llom oil legion k» 
•ITL Attack 0- Oiccno'a cump, 433- 
Knntod by Ca'Mr^ 4Srt. 

^KelogLtea' of Virgil, lemwka on the, v. 
lel. 

city nf, capital of the kingdom of 
Osrhoone, ii. IJ. 

Ediola of Aiigunttin, iii. 4114, ChoToctet of 
the perpetual nJicts of the pntVir'i, 

393. And ot the pruvincUl (xlictti of the 
prefecta, 3V4. 

Eilucation, Hyattm of, of the Tlrnniins 
dei^^ndcnt ol pne^ts or ]iiag[?tTa4:i?s, vi. 
AfKi. Itaestmlaufi l)li™Uity.4W.‘l;. lllffli 
tjalDintf of pUhhO nioii at Home Undrf 
the fire Ktatc^ 404. Not matcrioJIy luv^ fir 
iindeT the «n|ilre, 401, Dcclapiiotiun, 
405, FreeJomof writing, 405. Libcjality 
of V^vairiftrii, vit. 2T7, 

Fignatjne Hafnn,. diar^cd with oonj^iirFicy 
agjilnjit the life of A ngiistn.’^, \y, JOUJfiT* 

rgj'pt^laitiiH of the UomanivpubLIc to the 
kin^om of, Application of Plole- 
moeua Anietw, king of Hlg^ pt, for nato- 
ratiob to hialdiigdom^34S. Compi Mtiuii 
of Roman iiohicafor thccomanisfloii to 
wttle Egyptian oifsfni, 350. Aecoaicni 
of FtolenisiiiKt XIL ntid bln alihter Cleo¬ 
patra, iU 3M. Their qiiarreli, Sink 
CffiBiLT'a ortiTOl tn Egypt, 311. Object of 
hi9 inberferevee in tlie nJTairfl of ttna 
cobnuy, 3 FA The battle of the Nile, 
'323, The iTolemiai pcrniittod hy tlio 
Romonn to reign In Egypt, lii. 351. 
KedDO^ by Octarlua to the farm of a 
provioce under hin own oonttol, 353, 
Kesonrees of Egypt luider the loot of tiie 
Vtolemlw, SW, FJrat political tntiT- 
i-uime of the RomaiiA with Egypt, iv. 
149. lt> rapid nductioii by them, ICil* 


ETH 

NegleOt o! the nw>urc« and defenoce of 
Egypt by tbp later Ptilemiop, 1B7. Iql- 
prcjvemtntsof the itrcfiiot ]*etronluii,]5K. 
Wliodcfondi^ the proviticc from an otladr 
of tlio Ktliiopltiua, Ita AUliiii Onlliii. 
Hp|X)inied prefect. IflS* The com-floi:, 
cf Eg^-pt, iWS. l^npulntion of Egy|Tt ut 
the lime of Angm^tna, 45"A Egyptian 
riwn in Honio nijppn^KM^ by TlhcrtliH, i. 

; vi. 4:^8. Explihratlon (rf tile uoiiiitry 
EWii mt]C9 above 8yune in the reign ol 
Kero. vii. 27, Severe measnre* agaiii«.t 
the Jews in Egjpt, viir I4(i. Jewij.|i 
jiiitjrrsctfoq in the reign of TrajaHj 167, 
VWH. 

Elroxar, a chief of the Zealots in jEniealeni, 
vLi. 202. His rpvoliuionjirj protvt^ing^, 
323* (^^ntpieih the ii t ner i ricaipore of Hie 
Temple, 221. Aa^os-lnal &], 225. 

IlU-flin on tlic Kiiphrat^a, viii. 155 nfilp. 

Element’^, Syrian wopihip of the, altroetive 
ta t]»u lower order of wctoen at Itcimo, 
vi. 424. 

Elepliantai, V9q of, in battle in Africiii, ii* 
Jloinntr of tiding on clcpiiaiht In 
Borne, ill. 2U5. 

EnniH, wiTc ot Macro, and tnfstrcaa of 
CnjLis n3E!anr,v. Cniti])bLlcd by Uoiuii 
to destroy herw ll, vi. 3], 32* 

Enuliia, (j-pHitRifhacti the iKoitryol Greece 
into Boirtr, iii. 20. 

Ennl LIB, a knight, denoun™! for ^invert’ 
ing an imogu of tlw? oiiipcror into pMct 
fur his taljU^ nod atiipiEttid, v. 3C>L 

Ephe^is, temple of, ]|jii]HU'Ted by Sclpkn 
li* 27 I. Kavuil liy a odcoiliI 

F])oliLLlion. 1|12, Tbn print;Lpid luetroiio- 

luf of Asia, iv, 182. Liniita inf tJio 
anoiiil pn‘<;inuta nf t lie Lenijiic at varioii.s 
iJCrHKla* 1C3 k BtuW ol Ephcijiia ia the 
time of Augnatus^ v, 12. 

Einfjuiujk hiK oruispiiary In carry olf 
Agnpjka i*u?(tniniiB nliit Julia from ll 4 <!ir 
]j)aces of i-xilu, iv. 

E| iidtuTis, a Grreitiu firmJii'oinQii, active 
111 PiHJ^ht onsjjirai'j, tl IHIA. AriefMiet], 
3+2), Her fnrtttiulv ain! aiutye.iUM, IhjH. 

EjaciitnB tcucherf at N'lO+ijiglla in EpLniB, 
I vit, 4li7, 

I gttsit iiriaeiplc of. ii* 421. 

3 th fatnl mfluviiw tJiivii the iirinaidfi of 
faith ikud uioruJa, ill. 13. Cliarnctor of 
the EpLonretina in the time of Trojan, 

VIll* JIMS. 

EjddamnuB^ on undent name of Dyrra- 
chiiiia, i* 341. 

Epigram.^, EaUn, vilf, SI, 

‘Kp.sUe?* freiii ilie Eiixino^ of Ovid, iv- 
iiiiirkiji on the,vl, 2(i4, 

ElMxnInn, her ccnjiigal devotion, viJ. 2'S6. 

EpnlnDCfl, dutleti ol ilie,^ lii. 457, 

Em, tho J uhauj ataljii&hMert of the, 
4liS, 

Ei^quiline THU. the, i, 2; v. 23, 28, Gaf 
{ 1en« of Iilfficeaaaa on Uie^ Iv* 2G5, 

I Ethiopians^ thSj afct^k Egypt, Ir* U8. 
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ETy 

Defeated by r^troJiixiB, 1S3. IteJfiaJwil 
by AuguHtns Arem payment of fb tribute^ 
l-iS* 

T^ina^ cmpiilon af„ in B.c. 3't, iil. 
bltrii tywin^thtn r pm^wiLb^n h n^tltoiihi-i^ 

L 194. inva'^biti of Etruria by the (Jau]^^ 

19 L Porflily uf the IM. OjbIL' 

tion of the KLru^njt with the Sampite^, 
TJmlidftiiA, ntjil CiKi]pjTie GmlIh, 19'j. 
Iteftai: of the coattlion at E^pntiuam, l!t£i. 
The mllnp irtoo of the EtniMJim 
tion<t. jil. InterJiiLl oormpifoo of tlie 
RlTiovanB.^ 1J5 h 

nnhemeruB, *Avayfnit^i^ of, tnms- 

into Latin hy Knnlua, lu. ID, 
Ktrtlim^i wn of i'acoTOn IL.Kiii^ of Par- 
thia, pitbccd on the chroTte of Annenia, 
VIiu i.M, i>cciLroned by hit ouvlo Obuif- 

tT;W, 

EtoibKi ilutica Under tbe empire, It* 4^. 


one of Cffisibr'e eocpctfirlPHT 
^ bii Jorifjrnt‘P+ in. DL 
t'ahinii, CMordrr<^ hy CwHar to Occupy tlie 
paspea of the I'yreneew, li. ITS. IJj'i 
^liritcd iitlTatioo to the VHl](>y i>r (lie 
Hwiftn■<, I fH, Grap a triumph, 4Lf J, 
F.ihiiie .\favimii4, defeat^) the A]|i>bn>pt>^ 
and Arvemu i. 5£^1, Chdesun pcrtcty* of 
Gi 5 aciiftlc, nt 4 'j<ih 
FnliinB itfiixlmip*. hi^ideath, fr, -'TiT. 

Fnliiuu Shiipn, p^itron of the Allohropr^, i 
jierjiuaiti^ therri to mvcfil Cotihnb'rtcoti- 1 
to Cicen>» 1* 51 ft ' 

PfiduH, CiUJiunH, th« fti>t prociiraloT of 
Jiulean, vii. iDlt 

PidrLiLinft, a kuipht eharped with oon^ 
jsupetJb'u IftSWip, V, iSS. 

Paiiuiits, (?., ortve to the villa of Attieiifl, ii. : 
^9. Joiiih £^i:\inK Pompciutif but ilnaJly ■ 
nlFiimloTiri hint, iiL I 

r’ciJiriua, U., hm work on tho victims at 1 

yeit), the ‘Esititfl Ocdborum luit KtEe- 

KRtonmi,' viii. Drl. 

Fannhi'^, his papcj manufactori' in Home, 

Ir. nPt ttfj/r* 

^ FoKti' of Qviil, remfirb^ on the, v, lifi, 
Fails’llna, Annia, dmiphtor nf Antonmn^ 
Pina, marriwl to M, AjirTeliiiH, vjg, sMft, 
Her iDlldciityj 84(h Jler dcatli, 

;t44. 

FaiiKtina. AnniaGtileria, wife of Anbonimiv: 
Piui, vhl. 1. ] I<T 1 jceTition a rb rirncS cr, 
9i S, Her eiulriwtnentA for eTiihaiiK, 2 ?s, 
FmiKtnii Siille^ Min of the dieUtor^ K>>U); * 
t'ntti at Pntruif ii. 344, Slftla m AMea, 

BfiO, 

PiLvoniiis. C., leaJfl the oliearchy o^^aiTKt 
Csraar, I- Joinatho oonKpimton iii j 
the Capitol, 111. -^s. I 

P(vvcnina, 34., * Cbio’p fthadow/ i. lf>n. Op- ] 
poHCfl tba proloujcatlon of Cu^ier'a oeiri- \ 
mand^ . Ouin maoda a detaohmeiit o f 
ihe Pompdftn otiny in ManedHiiua, ii. ^ 
97 L^ JlJii mpivk on the protreiiEJon of ] 


the Jftl?. Acwmponjea Pompeii] s 
in hff>i fliiHjt, ^0. Joins Che liberator^, 
ill, ilU, 

Favorinas, the i:bfi]On[:]an, and tlio em-' 
wror Hodnan, Btory of, vlit, 901, 

Feiir. twother of l^dlaa^ procuator of 
Jnitea, vi^ l9a, 431 uoiei viL I9'», IbT. 
OcifniiarKtive trajiq.ii]liiity of the country 
ilnriTip hia ^verpment, ASI. Ilia cu- 
nror, ID', 

Fgtihifi Itnfna, prAPtorian prefret, vi. 33.7, 
A friend of ARTippina'a, idS. Tulcr-i 
jiart m VJw'a ccniHnrucy, hiH, Hjh 
treitiL^liory and condnnnaticoi,, 

Fejdival}!, eocred edmiJiL^tration of tbp, 

iH. 4i;>T, 

Ft^tns Poreiiw, his e<ivmm(ient trf Jiuli'fl* 
vii. m, 

FuIctup^ foJl of un ampbitheatre at, v. Jtl'A 

I'utBJicEfl of Itoine, iv, iMI, tJbjoctfcfjf pu>i- 
iicex^iendittire under ttioeommonwealf b, 
07i And uti4*^f the iinplre,, 37. Hounx"! 
*4 mvnniLie^ll. TjulO-, 4A The puh- 
lie j^rarinm and thu emperor'g^ flutnisH 

FiroEi in ancient 110X1110, ?■ Glr; vl, 34'. 
Oreiit tiro un the l^lian hill, v, IMU. 
ThetTrent Fire in the Ruyn of Nero, vi. 
3ir»-jiiD. ITie tire in the ragn of Tltut, 

vii. 

PimiuA Plotids, chosen prefect nf Ihn 
litA'torlaiia, viE,^ 74. His propoHil to 
Otho. 100. 

Fjjncns of tbfl empenorj and Ul3e pnblEf] 
nTATiuTn, ir. 4A, 

Fiwlicno^ rovfrmo derived from, !v. 4i. 

FJodclis, AviLiuf, Ituman Rovemor at Aleit- 
audvia, inm]t4< the and caltsiv ii 

ilot, vx 41, Hla disjjrnw, 49. 

FlnceiiH, FLilvJoe, bis wars against tbo 
Sidyi, L a^n^ 

FJifavu!^, YerriDB, bis school in Homo, vi. 
9G7, 

Vlaminian Circiia* ppeechfifi of rompeiiiFj, 
tbriaFUs, luid Ciciiro, ikUvemI in tlui, 3, 
H3. 

FljnniuiWi Wfty,ii, T4U ; v, 49, 

FljuniiuiUJ weamJeil by the LignrianS, 3. 
90f>, 

Flavian or Antoninc peiifsd of Roulfhi 
h^tivry, (iharFicUT of tlie, vii. SiSf. 
Moml rt^i^cct of the Flavian reitctiflT), 

viii. eit. Effect of tine rcBcticin on tlio 
tone of Honiaji literature, Tl. 

Flnviuii, the rcnopeule brother of Arm!- 
ntiia, V, 1S4. Tbcir parley Ac nose the 
son 1 talkaia inadic kiiiR 
of the Chero^i, vi, 91S. 

FlaviuH pot to doiuh by DomlLlan for hia 
JudJiism Dr Christianity, bin sans odii- 
citted by Quintilian, vtJ. AEt7. 

Flflvlua, the tribune, bis Ai^rarian bill, i. 
161, Throws the consul MeteUna Into 
prison, 

Flams, fliihiiufl, claim* the honour of as- 
boseinatlui^ Nero, vi, 3i;4, 
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FIcthh^ Lake (Zujrder^>^CAna] of Drosus 
from, to tbe Rttine^ t?. 24^. 
riorii9, GeMSLua, appointed pmcurator of 
Jn(U%4 yji. Bendi to Jemmlcm a 
ioroe vhleh capftulatAi and iAmassaoTcd, 
The goVentor of Bjiia, Cestid^; 
Gallos, bufore the dty, ISILI. 

Heath of Florua in ooiiBeqceDoc, ^0. 
Hloroit, Julius, thq Oah), heulit a rcTDli 
against the Homcma, r, DcftatcU, 
he falls upon hln Kword, 

Poutdtuj procnnsiil in the 'rmnaalptrLe;. de¬ 
fended bf (heeTO against the Domplainta 
of the Qanls, h 64. Impeached for ninl- 
TorsatLon^ and defended (hcem, 211. 
TOuteius Cnpito^ cuimnanLlcr of Lower 
irenneny, dAims ttm empire, vil. 42» 
Ihu death, AA, 

Fontdus A^iTtppo, expels the Dacians from 
Ifcnnla, MO. 

Foirlgnera, antlimth^ Of the Eomoha to^ 
l.d. 

FoTost*. revenue dotivod from. 1-^* 44. 
PortreNsOK of the Romana zn the pruvinees, 
vilL ZUf. 

Forum BoarluiT) dwertbod, t. 119, 

Foniiu GaUorutii, hattic Imtwwn ihe Ho- 
puk>ll<3nM and Anbomaiiy at, iii. ITl. 
Fomin Hodrianl^ colony of^ founded^ Till. 
2f>4. 

Forum Jnhl^ foundatroD of the^ IL. 1C6. 
Dedication ef the, 

Fomm Julii, junction of the fOrOCe Of Ali- 
toniuB and Lepidns at, lJi. Ihl. 

Forum Ttomanuni dpscriborl, t. 84. Its; 
enlargciueut and dibuoratton, lid. Tin.' ' 
forum of the CrDsors, SB. Ansuusination 
ef the Emperor Oolba in the^ vij. T2* 
The new forum of the ei.iptior Veapfit- 
Bian, 276, The i«iucAtirlpii odosaon of 
Domitlari in the forum, Jl4il. 

Forum, tbe iripian,iuxountof fhe,vlii.4Bi 
Franclase, Latin. Latin FrunchlH*. 
Freedmcn, wf?n1tb of. under the nQjnibilc, 
It, 22U. Hiytinen of tnofreednirn under 
Clandion, vh 139. Tthimpli of tUe utn- 
nloraovor the fre«lcQ«i+ viil, iWJ-V 
Fiiali, the, compound to bocom# allies of 
tbe RemuLH under Dtubiis, it. 245, 34b. 
Join the revolt under Civihs, ttL 
FnmtinruT Julmt, his gr/vin-umGiit of 
Britain, Tlh32;j. 

Frento, Comelioa, attenda if. AureUua e& 

an adTlivr, Tiil. J4U, 

Fueiima, Lake, dmJned by ClaudiUB. Ti. 
]2ii. Bpectuole of a aea-Sght ou Uie 
lake, 131, 

Fufinh iaw repealed, 1. 183, 

Fuldnioa Trio, obitrndoe hltnaelf Into tbe 
piwcutlon of Un. Plm* v. ?ciy, 212, 
Accdiies Libo DrusuBt S^L 
FulTia, wife vuceeieiTOiy of P. Clodilia, tlio 
Tuunger Curio, and M. Antonins, 11.416. 
Iker daughter Ciodia merrieil to Octn^ 
vIub, 1IL Heraendiah influcnoc uTer 
Antoulus, 2H. Ha: ferocitj towoids 


OAI. 

dotm^B rsmoins, 206, Indtes L, Anto¬ 
nina to rise agaiuat OotAvlni, 241, Fliiw 
to Athena, 244. i)jes ut Smyoiij, 24<J. 
Furius rramlllUB. Se^ ComLiltis. 

Fubcuh ComelluB.pra'tonfui prefect, muted 
ojid Bloru in the Dacian war, Tii. ^2, 
3318, 


/^ABINlUfi, A,, author of the Lex Ga- 
Ijiiiia, investing FeminHua with the 
coiumai^ of the MediteitanOnn cOaots, 
i. (!6, ITd. lIiB doiiciiiK, 77. Floctod 
(snBul^ 179. lfiBi!>COrnfnl trCAtniCUl of 
OLcOro, IW. Clodius aavpisto him the 
^mjTincc of Syria^ 324, wai. Detachoil 
from Cloiliiu hy Pompejoa, 242. At¬ 
tacked by ClDoro in hiA Bpoech| tit /Ve- 
Vtitcit* CunstifaribiiSt 35|^, 86U. iLecoUiid 
in roDBoi^ui'iicc, dfiO, Ru tronwcuons 
In aynft, ;i73. licaolvcfl toTcatore Plijls- 
]iiiuu)i Auletea to the tUmne of F,gypt, 
378. Buppurta Mymimua In Judua, and 

chaatiiCK the Arabs, 374. Obtain^ the 
title of Imperator^ but is rcfLiiuii a sup- 
pbe!ition,874,8i6. ItCHtores PtoletturuB 
Auletnd, £76 ; il. 240. SiiraHi-ded by 
CmssuB. 4 lU, T] trefttem^il with lm}X'iu:h- 
miTit by 3* I>otuitiuH, 41 L Im^HJiirhoil 
and BXKiuittfll, 412.4U. Acciinoi of ex- 
tor Lion m Syria and dcfentlocl Ly Cicero, 
lisondemnod and bftiii^pd, 414, ItetuniB 
to Rome, 3J3. Join* Cieaar, 325. JLin 

diiith At 32F1, 

God am, its uiutributiuna to Greek science, 
ih. 3C9. 

Q rvlea. the fci'mple of Hcrcale* at, rided by 
%'arTo, u, 210. Entrusted to the earri of 
C, C allei iluB, 216. 1 i ultoniuH driven out 
by tbe uitiicus, 2]]. Upon whum the 
Laliu frauchiBe is donfeirul by Cmaart 
212 . 

Gjdatla, Doloni'TAtion of, i. 3 D^J. Tokon by 
Augustus and fortnud itiEo a prcTinoe, 
IV. 167. 

Gael, the, ooDtrastod with tht Kymri, I. 
224-226, 

(ijdlia CiaalpinaH 1- 3@- Reparded with 
ji^oiiiij by the llomaiiB, 18. The iijo- 
veminent of, oovet43d, 22. 

Gidha, Sorvluii Sidp., ontnistcd by tlio 
flmiate with the command in Oaul, t. 
87, Cafiflrtnoil In his commaiul by 
Claudius, 88. Ills family andcharajctcr; 
ulfered tbe cmtilte on th(jrdctitl:i of Cams, 
vu. 38. rrodictiDn of AugDBt4is that lie 
will be emperor, 89, Declwied Impe- 
ndof hy bis boUIws, 40, Acuepted by 
the aenatc, 63. BIb flaverity and un- 
populnnty on entering Home, 58, Ai- 
BumCB tlvi oonsulMhip, 68. Adopts Piso 
a$ hla eoll^ne, 5h. Hefum his ooldierH 
a donative, tii2, Olfonds the Itoutons by 
Bponng Tigalhtins, 63. Hk pardoiODy, 
44. Utbe conspires ogoinaft biUi, 87, 

Deecrted by hii ioldierfl^ 68, Hk Ifrc^ 
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pDlutloD und dewth, 69^75. HitcfaKE«ctef 
u a pjcoooneit] jmd noman 74. 

Founds the colonr of AuguetA Trevi- 
noriuDDn the Moselle, lAT. 

CrAllWi Bervlue, l Officer in Gsiil, 

hi* OfttnpAign m the Valbis, 1. < 

TeJces Octfrlunu, of the Ten»grJ, j 
ILle fAilqn and retreat into the 
pTwinoo, 3h5* ^ 

Galba, a sUintor, killed bj CEaar'$ mutv 
iMjue wldfnrift, ii. JUSi^ , 

Galerla^ wife of VildElnn, left with her 
chfhlren et Rome, tII. il4j RPfi ngie, J[[.t - 
iao<leraUon xii prosperity?, \ 

GBleriBnua, son of Licinitinae;^ pot to ' 
death b; MiLcianuH, viL I4A. | 

OaleriitE TrachEiiiiB^ cooauL at the death of 
Nem, vIl >ri3h 

Qalgacus, Ms battle with Agrioala, vii^ 
3a7, 

Galilee, IniTUTXJctkm in, put down by 
Qeiulmttis, prefect of Syria, rii, 19L 
tJperatioda of VespAJUFui In Galilee, 

Tlie defence ef the cuuutTy cutruBted la 
Jui-'cptiiia, TlliB. 

Oolllo, if. Junlna fthe Gallio of Acta 
XTiii, l:fj, in* ShJ nofr* 

OallonltiE, C., cntraaiei] by Terro with the 
cuie of Gadc4, IL 2)0, 

GolTua, A!lius, liia exipcditiaD iiigBiiaiet the 
AratuiuiH, iv* Apjjuuitod by 

Anguiitua prt'feet of Fgypt, IW. 

GaJlus, Afiinnisf, tnarki^ by A 
among the Com pOti Lera for O&ipiro, v, 
lltl. Ijlamra Vijiatuiia, the divorced 
wife ef Tihcnun ; hin long imprliiun- I 
mentp and execution, S^. j 

Gallub^Ccatios. 

Gallua, ComoliiiFi, rufuiK's to admit An¬ 
toni ua into PitnetuniuiD, in. Ap- | 

pointed by OcLoTiuit to the goTcmmenl | 
«f Eg)'pt, Jenlonay of AitgiiRt^is of ' 
liim, hialLUirary eharacter, dii^ace, luid 
suJcLde, iv, 103, 

Gcdlua, Hercfinlua, nent by Hordoonlua 
QgAihat the nevolted leglcim end beaten,, 
vit. 1(12* iJoaten by iiia aoldicri^ 1C4, 
EllLed by them, IS!^. 

Galina, Nonina, le^atus in the Spanish 
war, It, ]]4. Defeat* the Ttevlri, 12], 
Gallnit PublinH* iqtordictcd dro Ktd water 
by Nero, vL dfs. 

Guuoa of chaaoo, Aagnetus'a fondnees Ibr, 
It* 997, 

Oamee, Qulnijnemiial, of Neepolls, v. IS. 
ClaimeB ef the clrcns. Cirena* 
Oanymedefl, asaoudnatra Achillas the 
Egyptian genenU, IL 318, Hid tyranny 
in AJexacdrla, ^ 20 . 

Gardena of MEcoeiKiw, on the ]5<HjttiUno 
Hill, It* S&iw The gnidciiaof Home, t. 
Qaald, rauionrfl of their oomniotiona, iji 
h*C, so, 1, lea. Their early eonqiiMta 
In Europe and Aria, 191. Their tiOnJltioa 
with Gie Italiaua, |^* PcTmted at 
Sentinmn, I9£p, Coaloce with Hanmbal, 


OAUIA 

193* CUalplne Gaul ndhowl to a prrM 
vlnoe of Home, 396. Dwtroy Hlaoontia* 
under Hamllcar, 19T. Tractialpine GauL 
formed into a provtnoe, 200* Orernm 
by the OUnhrl and TemtonfiB, 2M* Op¬ 
pressed by the Bomanp, the Tmualpinsfi 
eblu Viilh tha Muians, 2)4. The coiw 
i^Tiest of Ganl a distinet episode in 
Roman histgiy', 21H. i^nroes of Itu 
ethnology, and Quadruple divirion of Its 
racedn 21 n, Ori^ of the Gauls proper, 
2S0. Nation a fotnung the great don- 
felcratioa of the Gaili, 2!^. Their 
DiviBion Into the Gael and Eymry. phy^ 
siologic&l] J dlriingnidhcd, 224. Further 
uiarka of their distinction, 22£-232. 
Their religious idone, 329. iTie Gallic 
territory ynncEmted in tho muth by 
Bomo of the Belgic HDstiilty 

1ntwci.>3i the Gauls and Germans, 23C. 
Tlioir general diaracter and population, 
2Ulf. Tlii'ir engurucj# to pay tljdr court 
to Ca'^r after hu victory uver the 
]lo] vein, 2GA. Apply to C^sar for aid 
ngatiuvb the Suevi, ifSti-Sdiil. DeJlvered 
by him, 3T£* Review of the etate of 
<iaul after G^Hur'a flrat camjjaigniT 
The Romans and Gauls oompored in a 
milltury iioint of viow, 2ylMWl* Ot' 
Uinary route of tlie Roman armUin Into 
Claub 3n3. State of Gaui m B*o. £5* 
Cfebiir's fourth campaign, 391* Gene¬ 
ral spirit of disaifoetion of thu Gauls, 
419. Hi'^'olt uudiir liulutlomanifl, 427. 
Oi‘fl»rV U'^uenty to Uie conquered states, 
ib 3tt. The Ganiiiih dfftioentoiCH favonr-. 
ably dii^po^ to him, 40* M^ealth of the 
(inulb, 41* Flatter Gicmaclveti wlLli n> 
vived hniHS of Tt-foveriog tbrir iJidepea 1- 
eiico, 42. Frehb dlriurbanues, 42j 43. 
Tlwjir fijTmntlou of an extcnrivc oon- 
fodcrecy under Verciiigutorii, 43. Cliauge 
tlirJr plan of w ujfitm, and destroy IbeiT 
townp, 48, 49, Are [irfented, 62. Their 
camp at Alwlfl broken up^ U2-tiA, Fur- 
thoi dlsturbauces, 69. Final paddeotiun 
ol Gnul„ ami results of O^bsar'a Gallio 
WILT, 78,74. Fictures from tlie aivcieiit 
w ritcra of the state to wlilch Gaul was 
reduced., 73, 74. CflBsor's cencilULory 
tmAtmeut of the Gauls, 194* Prugresa 
of Huuian scntimcnta in Qanl, lb&. Full 
CitazeusliiLp obtained hy CiesaT for Uie 
TranniMwlane Gnu lx, 234. AJaiJis of Gaol 
after the final deimrtnro of CEesai, iv* 
121. robcLficatlon of the AquiUnianfl, 
Ihc Trevitl, olid the MonnJ, 122, 124. 
Harsh treatment of tho Oouls during 
the tximnvLrato, 124, Pplloy of Augustus 
lu the organixatiaD of Oi«], 325. Or- 
gauiution of tbeprovinclaNArboneuKls, 
I2ti. The pmrineia Engdonensis, ]2H. 
Extent to which fldf-goTeniintfnt was 
accorded to the Gaulith HUies, 190. 
Functions of their popular aasemhlies, 
133, Politunl importiutoe 0l the mlU* 
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tATy ronds^ 134. PrCigreeA of Boduui' 
avillutiLin in U^nl, The Drufdn 
disctJiihtenfUtoeJ by AufUKtu^, Tn- 
' tTwiuction of tho Ro^n polylihedRrij 
15ft. ■Worship of AiiEuatUi In <JAUl^ 13!!)* 
BiBcoiitent ol the llfS. Optra- 

tloijb for i^curing the pA^wi of the Alpi^ 
141, Th« Gnulii induced by Uru^a to 
om:t an (vUar to Av^otiui and! Roine cit 
Li4]^ciiitnim, Fopulatloji of OajJi 

within anti beyond the Alp'!, 4sK(, Ail, 
HeridCiiiGLul inA.l),lil, V.304. CrubheJ 
hy fiiJmifj 307, State oi Gaul at tht" 
clrt!>e of the ro^n of Tiberius, 412* Ttio 
carftT nf honours opt‘r<fd to the Can]'' 
by ClAudiuK, rl, n!i, :rl3* lilAi^UV'Cctcji 
^pmid anLonn; the Cruulish (itat*s by 
ihfiliF, rii, 1 Jj 7. IViunjphrttit Rnt5^'^lpO' 
tion’s of the revolted OttUlS, J 70. Ftctli 
forc(K directed upon Goul by Mneianun 
arnl Uomitinn^ 174* Negiect of thn Gauls 
to fltdoiLrl tho ejitiiLTioe to their rouiitry. 
ITA, RosBoued with by tiniT-aliRH )7 h. 
Extinction of tfic natioDal spirit lununj:' 
'thiimt IA.1* Jonruty of Hmlrlein liitu 
Oaiil*¥tiL m. 

GeUius, wirhiilH nicfentol by Pprutnifuia, i. 

40, l>e]HiaeHl fmiii Inn cnniiniLncl, 4b. 
OoDiHra, the* iHtimiition in wlucli it w*" 
hvld lb the JcwbJi schoolKt vun 
OrnbbunL^ tiininsnore of the Romans by the 
Gauls nt, JL 44. Tiikcn by Cajhur mid 
ahiuidorLfd to tire and BM ord^ 4ii. 

GoiiouiiL, the* deflated by I^ruiUiriH \v. 2?J* 
(rtncviii the frontier town o£ the Alio- 
lirogtiij i. 2&1* 

‘ Goorgics' of VirgUj T. IW* Their moral 
gmndeur, 102. 

titTgoviSf mmiLccid by VerClngetoTllf, li. 
defeated nt^ Jld. 

GcrmaniciiB, i^m of Dmaiia, adapted into 
tJiH Julian fftmilyi iv, 2ftl* Jfis fTtunoi^ 
In lioiiour of his fatlier* 3^2. KutruBt^il 
with tb? eommond of the new levies 
tent into Pannanlu,, 3i3. Hm bifth pro¬ 
mise ainl hinst t4w:ut.^es. 313C. Mis ociua- 
plete mibingfttJon of tbs rulicln ui the 
prnvmoe b^w^eeti the Adrlnim and iIki 
nuniilio, Ifsrriefi Agrippina, grancl- 
daiigLtor of A opcMos, H ononr^ 

RTDJital to him by AugiiFtUP, ^3, In 
tbo camp of bih tincJe Tiberius, iii 
Germany* 33^1* llDcomea consEil, 

Birth of his mn Gbjus* 3'j^. Rec^im-"' 
m Ended by Aufpibtus to tbo proteciioii 
of tha Hcnste, 3A4. Uln popiilsriLy, 5'T* 
Sdppresgesa mutiny of thelegiousontbo 
RtlltiC,''T. 141^147. Sketch of Ilia cbn- 
meter, 148. JcaJoiapj of Titwrlns of the 
popul^tj of Gcrmsnl'CmA, Ifd. Gci- 
msnlcuQ leads t}» lejfioiie tifjrom the 
Rhiuy, IM, Hbi OperationB In A.D. V', 
ll!in. The tltlE d 1 Impcrubir oanfcTre'i j 
on 'hlin* 117. IWvinlte Uio scene of tho i 
rionyhtcT of Virus* Ifilil. Attookti At- 
miiilus in an undecided engagements 1&13 , 


GLA 

Hifl mififortane on IiLb return byeeaslSfi* 
Murmurs of tlie emperor at the Blunder 
rcKults of the Gk'itndP efuapojfniSt iHl* 
Third cfttnjHugn m GennaiiiLns in A lh 
1C, lfl3, Cunfiouts the UiTman fonoN 
on the WLftir, 1 twl. (^uipit u great violoj y 

over them, Itfi, Rt^tuntH ngnin uripnic^- 

pi nOElB, IbH. RijcowrHtlio Vunah wigles, 
170, by t|jc etoi^rror to Rome, 

174. Riri tmini]]h, 174* fk^nt on li 
iniBsinn to ttie Emit, 177, y\w trnvetB in 
the East, JHJr. liiHolE-Di.T' of the new 
jirEioophol fif St rill, I 3ii. Ga]pEiTnin*«Fi>^, 
10 him, lfi2- Gertnatnena rruwuft 
king Atinoiiia^ UJ2. Visit!' Kgypt, 
iyj(, UiHplpftjiure ol hiB UTKle TiiKTiii't, 
l!)4. Retime tn S.vrto* 194. XIjh icgii- 
Intioii^ ami afiiif>iiritmerEt!i ovnmRii m 
his ftlw-nce by Tii-O, 194* HlS llln<^^, 
lEH* Chorg™ l'i=o iiiid iiii wife l^tmiciiut 
with having [MtistPihul hini) llHJ* ih'^ 
dcuth* Ihii. Hl'h^'t■^le^B pjhjh lii^i chrL- 
rncter, IOC. V'oiidty eoniparnl to AJex- 
auiler the Great. 197. Siopicions of 1ii;s 
having bci-ii ]ioih(jiii!d* 1liideooitt 
exulUtion of Riski nt liis dotu.h* JSit, 
biyifijiHtliy o( Gic lloniaiiB for hiiri*d!iil. 
IkunoniitniLtionB of grid on Ijis cleaLli^ 
airj, Arnvul of lUB n^mtnnn in Home* 
Rune I ml honours jiAiii them byth(5 
juiople, 2fi«, Hefiprvod EleiJieHnuur of 
Tibernis and Livui on tbeou'iujion, t, 
FiiW* of in - family, 3!.1 Ik 

GiTiiULny, }nviwl<'<| bv Tim bus, iv* 242* 
Failure ot campAipn, 244. Jlis 

SFoPiEd CXiHiliUon, 244. rnmpnigna oi 
Tilieriiw, ■i.'i Ij ■tii'7, 411. Rx]»odituiiiB 
TKiru 11 iMK( arid of Vi nn inh, :ihT, J jj * 
tioQ ol Auguttn^ 10 the pnjjiecutjon ef 
the crmqiiot of GomiAiiy* 3J]. Kin.d 
subjugalion of Gennniii to the Tkufikii 
yokOf 43[>, FuiiraeU fccunty of tlio Ru-. 
man EklnniiiHtiBtiop in Geniiftiiy, 3in, 
VariiP nlipiintitl lo tlie cumin« tk 3 of the 
legifaih 1 n G mil lui y, :t 12* emn - 

liKiigu of TihihiiiB in a.d, 11* 3.^1* TV>1l- 

thial chiirarUTEhEiCN of tho pMtple of 
Germany, 3'!, I'be Rhine cmsserl hy 
GerninnicLiB* T, 174, Ris operaGons In 
A*Ts, Ifl* IfiC. And In A*T>* 1C* lii3. Tlio 
Germanii, nudih: ArminiuB, detested in ei 
groat bottiir* 1 (iE». Their reaiMtaiiec gi ii' 
dually cruoiblt'R away, 4 LI. Meeting of 
the IcgEons In Upper Germaoys vlf. ap. 
Bevult of tho Gerniaiiit umler CiviU'^, 
fi tt^. Attitnde of tlie Gorman 
tnl^ towards Rome et the oommcpcO’ 
ment of the reign of Itoimitian, 334, 
Journey of iladrlsn into Germany, viii. 
204* Sef- nfw Tentono, 

their for dvjtixBtioii; of 

dognate orig^ with the DsciaiiB, viii. 
27. 

OlAbHo* AdUui* lately oonsnl, socun'd 
of fighting with wild bcoutf, vil. 36:i; 
rlli. IS. Edled, vli 
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{llulldtor? of SotiatuB, i. Thoir revolt 
luidf^r iSpEutacuji^ 3R. Tljeir defeat^ a.n\1 
deuiUof UH‘ir,lj^cr,41, (^pcurV hAitil 
Bt Capua brnkm up by Ihti nriiAtr^ ii. 
14 iK Csidr'K cxliiMtlon ol glocjliiLgrEal 
ehowB, ^7 j* JJ]oo<lirift^ ai Caiiui'a gladi- 
Mtonal nhuWHi vl, 7H, Tb^sse ot 
lAi^ Outbreak of gladiators at pmr- 
tiftbtc, SlEK 

GohU <iU amongst tlie Craflka ainl 
nomatm. Iv. nii-i. 

O'olcleii houNe of yero, 1 v. 134, TIm fjrwb r 
part dcTiiDlislLDd by Vctitaisian, viL 
^K;t; Tin. 

Com] phi, city of, nark^l hy Caesar, il. 2Sb, 

CoviiTninE^Jit* the ini|B'ija], toniii'il by I he 
CoTitianfulEOTi of LlX‘*ftiiiii-t Ttlnhi- 

Jtouu pi‘E»r(n:tilJvix, iii, 4jf"p, Tiip'ir dJU' 

of plirhuophy vith gfvcnuncat at lU'njr', 
Vl, 'jl5f, 

Gcrt'en^mpTit'^ of t)»e aimlonta:—1. }birt>ii?i 
and tlii^ Ha^t: tlie spirit<if TiKPniimhind 
rii fe, 1V, U, 'I rEnnon} and the N(prth . 

tho h|arlt of |ier'h»na1 IHkeity, d?L b. i 
Grocer and Rome m the Wr^t j Gie ^irit : 
of lotuiLoiiail jffivi’Tnnu'jpt, 

fir^LCrhi, agranaii luvisof Ihr, 1. II. 

f I rat'd] HA, Si niptoniiLiK, jKiiraiiimir of tin' 
eLJrr Jiilifii siain hy order of Tlbrnus, 

V. IW, 

l4uv>, captain of tlio uidmn 
|iolirPt Maura m llic arrest of 

hrjannA, v, 

GrajiipiBiiK, lidittleof tikc^tictveen.^^riri>ia 

Aiid L!a1u;iiruii, vii, b'jM, 

Grojkins MflraJhtfi, pntbor of Bitbyikia, , 
EiecHiH’d of rc'flisfltonN on Tilpcrtm!, tH ' ■ 
hut ctiid^miiod for r3:bortion, V. 

n 

Grut't'oi dtfgmilod fitatf of Jnrrjh'ct wini 
morals iti QrOoOO Ln Ulc hilLIi ernttiry i 
A.tr.. jpI. IT. UCJiJiy and fall of ihoGnvK , 
teligitpn. If!. Fatal hitiuenio oC the ! 
phdo'oipijhy of tins Gmikn iiikhi thr priri- j 
dplee^f faith and morals of tlio Komons. 
19, Utindldal efTectii of Grf'vk plulo- i 
Mii]shy ccmflnnl to a umall Afi, lo- 
fliiciJCT of OnjeVn on Roman lit^ratnp^ 
36. of the Rt'llenit; rlrmf?iit 

fiznong tb& popolAtlnn of ralci^IrLf'. iLi. i 
367, Gns k rolon ballon in Fdflrtifir, , 
SifT, General diflTusmn of the Greek ]an- ! 
giiHge ia Wc Utra Asia, InfluPLce 
of Greek civiliiatioti nptm JeiAish jdeaa, | 
370, Political dniTiiCti'rirtlCAof Grcrer, j 
Ir. 372* Uhw of gold *tid Hlver in | 
Greooe.JlOC. statflcftbecltHTflof Gphk’c . 
under AiigoatLA, v* 3, urj. The frt^c* I 
dam of Grcoce iTraclAimod hy Kvro, vii. 
as. Htfl project for enttme throdph tlie 
lE4TittiUEOfCaiiDLh,2l^. PlundersOreeoe 
of her moauments of art, 34. Again 
reduced to a provinoe by VospHaian^Til. 
271 , 

Creek langrikgCt its preralmoo In the 
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tOBbrara proviucei of tbe empire, and Its 
gvneml line at Rpme, iv* ^73^ 377* 
GrtsgoiT', Pope, l^geml of, in cnnsecilou: 

with Trajan, liii, lih, * 

Guilds of tmdOA, or oollegOA^ In Rome, 
rettiored by CiodmH, L 1^. Trajati^s 
]ealonAj of gnlldti or trwlc comliiJiatlDna,^ 
vliL 61 , 


H AURfANUS AFRTl, fftthw of tlieem¬ 
peror Hfiilrian, vuL JH2, 
llfwirianflflT Publius jKUus, liia IjJrth anil 
parchUgii^ vlli. I*ni. SvBopvUsel vjeiv 
of hi^ ofpnnecticiii with Trajan, 162 noif^ 
jilSOElufal i<»ik anil acoocnpJlsiiFucntfl, }fl2* 
Ei-Jii’S, hnpier Trft] all's patrorage, to tlio 
onnHnlAlii|i, ll^* Mattied tc fihi'nH:, 
Jaugliter of Vatidm, IS/**. Pojialftrly 
dfT-j[rt].itfTl bcir to iiic empire, ]|Uj, 
munr^ about tke sTiJ‘oc?ffliqn itt the death 
of I'laiun, JK7, H'lslrinn Hiid to havir 
Ihhiii afloptcd by IVa ui on hia ilrsih- 
lieil, IS!). Orjplirinatidn of hi^ Buorensipin 
by the sriiAtu uiid the army* 1711, 190, 
lteiiW|uUbi-sTra]an'a oamjue^ licyond 
the Kaplimten, l71, |!)]. RejsnirH to 
itonir, and ceLchm'tes Trajan'a friiimplj* 
11)2. Hi'i ersliswimuts for the al J moiita- 
tirin of Ttfwircbiltln.'n, 193, Uucerlainty 
of Till’ ilatu'* Ilf hii rciEn. 1S4, Danffprs 
fmin the frantu rs of MHurcLaiiia,Dacia* 
!uiil Until jij* 1114, Ifftririan'h cmntiiitgit 
111 lyfp, Kti^iljrtw'iloii of a fTHi- 

^pi^uJy formed ngiuiKt Jiiui during hi-, 
kinriiEiy', ii«i* Mil iktlouril inti’ntion of 
alviiiJoTiiiig ra^nv, J*)?. Cciiirta tiuj sc- 

TiELte, mtl. Hin iiopiiltJ' TnAiiiieTA, lU!)* 
11 Ii ootzosional jcfiioiity and emry, 2tNi, 
I nilf'rtafcir? lo make brmw’lf Jjrrwmidl/ 
itf^uniii!^^ with bTI the prOviiKxs, IfPL 
Ni^ as^ldinty Ju lirllerming the (lutU'H! 
of n military rhief, amJ iii nminCaJnjng 
diii'iplino, jfit prot^rr’^ Intntjaiil 
and Gerjiiaoy, 204. .^ncl jinto Britain^ 
’jirt. Terms on which he lived wuh 
pTrthijiia, 'iii, Vlhilfl Spain, and cnt-lK 
a hai^lica at KemausnH* in hononr of 
Plntiiia, 213. aiil tranquilli»N 

^aiirLtftida, 3hX And Parthia, 2bi. 
Hifi pojnnm at Aibens* 214, ItvitiruA Iff 
llnme, and vi'iiLj, Sicily and Carthfigf, 
3]4. Ihit hcTsond pfo^jrt, 314. 11 is re- 
hiiienoe at Al^iMuuIria ami Alhcini, 3L,''>* 
Dia works for tlie puibellijiihmcnt of 
A thena. 31 Ji* Rcq u itcil by tbo Athen.Laii’i 
wit h tliiitiGoof tijyinpi ua, 330, Irdliatud 
into the mytitcrieH at KtruAiA*333* Tole- 
rah^B the Cbristiau faith* 333. DIh- 
yatiafied wtGi the evnaervarivo spirit of 
AthcnA. 33d, Crhewt) over to Aloxon- 
dria, His BCoonnt of the Alexan¬ 
drian a, 236, IntcpCKt taken by hit) I In 
tiK' dogmatic toochingof the Jown and 
Cbrletlimii, 337. Death of hln favourite* 
Antinoiu, 332, Hla vi&tt to Thebra^ ill, 
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And to AntSoch, wbleh dlugattt blm 
wttb Ita fflTolUy and yDlnptaDiuneaB, 242r 
Continual hlfi thmutrh A^la 

Jfjngr. Once more rcvlAlt# Athcfla, 

ftnd tAkei np bta realdeticc at Rcin6p H!t. 
EHtabJhba tbc Abbeim^usi at 
Illi bnlldttii^Q in th® otty^ U4*J. Adopts 
for a STHweswiT L, Ctiatilu^ Oommodua 
VeruSp 14B. ProrajttuTe death of Veriift, 
Hadrian chcoeea for hlfi bQOC&>%r 
T, Atmliiu. Antonlnnftp and roquim hiin 
to adopt M. Anniua Vtniift and U Vcrus, 
Hia iDcnaRinif inftnmUa (Uid ir¬ 
ritation, Rla Efttpujitc 

of hiR cbaracter, Kia nii^D tile 

beat of tbo imperial scricdi, His 
flpnra and counU'iifLTVce, 

Hannibal^ hLi GoiilLbli auxiliaricH, 

Hdonv queen of Adifthcne* uoiivorbeii to 
JuidiUKni> riu 103 p 

IleliopoliAp dOEiUig of tbc Jowieb'ftMpplo 

' at. vii). 14), 

Heliua, a frwlniiJi of Nero, (EOvcmABome 
daringf Nbw’r absiftoc iti Orajcot vu. 

Ildvotli, thdr iirepnratlon for h national 
emiiitationi 1- IfiS, ^47, VW), Thcar ter¬ 
ritory* Si2^* Thrir numbera In tliu tune 
of CffRar, ^39* Thflir re^tlciwneHSp 'lil. 
k'mhnion in their leapruc tliR Itamuni^ 
the TaUlnglT find the 
Their choice between two routoe iiito 
flanJp TJioir chotton rout<‘, 

Prevented by Cfenar frnm cro«iiiff the 
lUiohe at Gem-rap Adopt the other 
mule Oh the ri^ht isflt of the Uhone, 
2h.1. The Tiifimni defeotod by Cttsar, 
OTorturea of tlie Helv^aih;S to 
C»mr, hAS* March thrau(?h thet oottntry 
of the 2 h' 9. Enga^ hj in 
a decisive baUle. Md entirely defoaU^ti^ 
Compelled to return U> thou owti 
oountry, 2i'A, 

IlelTidiU!) rrwcua. liia bravery, vl. 
Chftrpsd witlnle!TL>iicdon ol hiiBcnatoriaji 
dti tLiM* 393. ] IU piiiiJAhtDcnt, 394. Pm- 
pome the ne&toratinD of the Cairitol, vii. 
143. Hin Intemporaito nppoRitinn to Vee- 
pARlarit hi$ exile and death. 279* 2^9. 

irrnloclii* the, oocnpcllcd to eubmlt to 
Trajsti, vlii IfiO. 

Tlarculuteum, awallow-cd uphy streur.a of 
lava. viL »94p 307, 

Hprmnninrlp a trf l>e oa interior Orcrmany, 
trannplBuled into th« vacant scataof Lhtif 
HaroomtnsjoJ, It, AtlT. Attack the Quadi 
and Marcomahiiip and coj^tetit with th# 
Chatd the salt punei on the Baolc, vii. 
330, * 

Herod the nreot, eoii of Antlpater the 
Idum^, ohtaiiu tho kingdom of JpdeEL* 
ill. 3M* ^ovema GoUloe, undiT the pru^ 
tection of flextw CrePiir* 377, 379. The 
national spirit musea against him, 3TB. 
Rom ark of t^ameaa, or 8hDintaBiH.Tf!Bpect- 
lug htm. 3THi, Oon£med by CibbJub in 
the KQvemme&t of Ctslc-Byria, ''379, 


ESS 

Pays OQurt to Antonius, and raarrifiR 
H^amnOp 330, 3BL B(N>elvee the king- 
doui of Judea, Aei. Cats eff the Asmit- 
nnui priu™, 3*1, Rejects the AdVAticcH 
of Cleopatra, 3^^3, CunjInTioil la hK 
kingdom by OctirTiuE, JiAl, IUh 

love Kid jealousy of Mariamno, 3K-i. 
CauMS her to be murdered, Hia 

icmariK at her death, IhiMiH Rla public 
worKa in Jeni^cm and ohaequioubueib 
tollorae, 3ST. PEivonmlby AgrijipH, 

iv. 171. Adclitums moda to territory 
by Augnatua, 171. C-narantOod irom 
tiuerremicc uf the govejmr»F oJ Syida, 
171* Vitilbif Agripjift in Hmu, 234. Jliti 
tiorm Artstobiilui and Alrxondtir, lhl4. 
I .cads AfTTjpita ^1 iTOiigh J udefl, 226* J1 id 

dmUip 3H'Jp Jlirt will otmlfmed by CoitiR 

Ca;:^, Uitision of hia kiugiloni 

omung Iii4 euiis, t. 417. Hia foniLly at 
Route, vi. 1* 

HiTod Antipaa, ron of Kemd tlio Great, 
utrarch of Galilee with I'cnea, v. 417* 
Marries Ilcrddioji, mid lumthcsuiveTeigiLty 
pf JifianiAiiu glvou to him, li. 4 , 5, liu- 
tiiahed* 42. 

TIerod Agrlppa, a younger son of Herod 
tlic Orc-aU supports TcapELsiun, vii. 

nil. 

llerrAl Ain'ippA, son of Artstobulua, edu- 
Cak'd at Rome, vi. 4. Attachoe liiniMiU 
to l^iius Orsor, whom he juitpircs wic.Fi 
lore fer Eft^'lcrii cnstom.'i nncl ckwfKititiEn, 
4-4(. Atro>44'il by Tiberias, hut relea^'il 
on the uccri$aioi] of Cams, 70. Tlte aow- 
reignty of a part of I'alQRtIna gWL-a to 
him by tlie cxiiiMr<n Cakm, SL 
Rome for GahlOe, 37* CauH's disturE>- 
diioesDlAlcxAniirja,39'p40, UasfiAiiisrtn 
n:lilo<1 to hiK dOTniTiEotis, 43. Vlcsuls for 
tJic Jews w-ith Uaius, Au, Barits Caiius, 
9§* Ail Is CFaudius in obtaining t he inn- 
pire, li'ij. Jiulea aiidud to his kingdouip 
] 1A. niti pepalarity with the Jews, 1 lo, 
Hi^ ckaCF) at CfeoiufA, lid. Ills four 
child reii. 

IJi'itxl Ajtrijiin, non of the preceding, kept 
In honoumljile custody at Rome, vi. 117 ; 
vii. 1M2. Uas the sovereignty of part of 
Palofluia giren him by ClondhiR, 19£. 
Employed oh a spy upon tho Jews iu 
Jerusalem, 197, 

Herwlea, king ot ChaloJo, tU. 193. 

Hvrodes- Attjcufl, Lh wealth, eli^ucnoc, 
and munihuencfi at Athenfl, vib* SiiC* 
Alleged aauKn of hia di-sth, 

Herodlos, dAiightcTof AriatobnlUR, fbriiakB^ 
her huBbumJ Philippus, and marries 
Htuiod Antlpaa, Ti, A, C. Abates Ucrod^e 
exile voLuptinlyp 4,1. 

‘ Hcrokles' of Ovid, remark^ on the, v* 12&. 

Hefophild^or Amatlas.aiSBeite Ida dwent 
from IliirluH, iii. 94, liaulEihod from 
Route by Ca^w, 9^. Put to death h/ 
ii. AnUiaJai, 9i;, 

Hesofi^ the Gallic Mars, L 232 ; iv. 139* 
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HlnuJi, Inwjtseliie, m aniniesessrful cxn^i- 
dcte for * place in the eallc^ of htiftuiTA^ 
li. 90. Sent bj Fompduia on a miasion 
to Paribift, jt40. Hia fcaiK of tieinff 
thxuft wide, 3fl4. Thrown Into ebune 
by tlifi Innj; of FartlUa, 4^. 

Illrtiiw, A.„ ft friend of C»nr, author of 
the aeronth book of th« cnninientaTiefl 
on the Ci-alJio war^ ii. 431. IksRi^atHi 
coneol for a.U, 711, 48^.; ftL l&I. 
IfaTChca to the Ciiulpliief ir>7. AttnoliK 
AnCCTilUf^ loo. Siaioln in an eDgagemeiit 
before Mntma^ 173. 

*' Uiiitojift Auf^nBtftt* the Herlcfi of the tm- 
pcn&l biograpldca kno^i'n bfy the name 
of the, vili. I3r> note:. 

Ili^rianADf the yiavLpji agn, e^rwninotion 
of thalr wopke. viU* Tiw 
of Ta<:ltui more biographicftl tiian hi^ 
toiical, 92„ Historical important# 

of tLiu prjhoc'ft perpChal chiiraotCTf 
Hence the hioKni|>hl(x)r of SuetonioR 
•Lipply the place of biatory, W. Popu- 

IftETityof hlEtoncai vrtitm^aiKler Trajarip 

U4h Wuntof ft Aplrit In hlvtortcn] 

'n'rltin^ combined with acute oriticiAin 
on gntinmftT^ in, Pnofijicikofl of the 
RumtuiJi; for biogrnjihy to history, 

Honico, tj. PIdcceir, entrusted by llrutus 
wiih ft commiiniJ In Maji^ania, ill. 
IbrncuTicts iho proftsdioii of amitf 2^. 
tJoiidi^tlon of his ^p*tninoiiy» If lb* Ue^ 
ELured In bis cstHtea tlimnfli 
333. His (lcsuri|itiuR of the lifittlr of 
Actlum^ Hift hymn lor the Ludl 
8(>cu]wreri, 4C3. Ills polttfcal miashuL, v. 
111. SIwteh of hiscftToer^ 114. Nature 
of his ccnticction with Aii)?nsitiiu rtmI 
MfficcnaAj. 114^ Ills prcteui'icii^ te roll- 
glOQn nentimcnt, 117. iSoipleyod rc- 
OOmlEieml Dicdcrftilon and liEintcntnK'^Dt 
to tJie TMtJest hobkif;, US. His 
fftutfcTi 111 hiblater 119, Uomp^red 

with 31. 

IlcrducniUR Flacciift, appointed cnnsiilsr 
Jcinktnsof the legiorein ITjfiJOT tKamiftity. 
tIi. si. Docotvi^ liy HH'. tinul-i 

Humnilua Lupmuo a^ib^^icft Civil||4, NiO. 
^ITho dofeata the Pomiinn, liil. TieMR 
to thedemandfiot tbc nfttaviELiicchrnta^ 
hi^lrrveolution, lol. Jti2. Cnmjri^lhKl by 
hib KOldirrH LD yield tlie comiihiuid of hlR 
BTcny to Vocnlft, 16.1. Thrown khto 
cboina by bis euldlers, and reloftscil by 
Tocaila, 164, Ucatiirtn bift soUUers to 
Ukfl the oatb to i^-spasian, 1&6, Jlur^ 
demd by them^ 169. 

Hortitliu, grftndfton of Hortonilua the era- 
tor^ petitions the aenate v a pauper, And 
la refnaed relief by Tiharini, t. 34(. 

HortenNift, dftuifhter of HertenHiuB, her 
Bpeeob before ihetriunsvire, iii. 216 nftif. 

Uortenaiuft,Q..,liLiiTolupt!J^UN reflnam'mtR, 

L7fi-78, Hla charaoter^ 337. Hisde^tb. 
IL 116 ntfie. HU widow Uarda toiuticd 
to Cftto^ 246, 


ntP 

Houeca of the Bomonft. dfftCrtbed.T. 46^9, 
HagniUcence of the dwellings of the 
noluUty, Tlii.uSO. 

Hyrcaniit, John, Kplaoed in the hl^h^ 
prlcstho^ by rompHna^ 1, 13T. Sup' 
ported a^iDRt the family of Arlatobuluii 
by the proconanl C| [ddniu«, 674. Con., 
nectfl hinifteif with the Sfldducott, or 
antl.nationol party, ili. .^74. Sopported 
by Pompelnn, 374. Summoiia Herod 
before tl^ Saahedrlm, 377. Mur^cd 
by HcfOd, 334. 


TBKRI,eubiniiKicD of the^to TiiijajijTiiL 

-L 

Ibetifl. Spain. Ori,gin of the naonc, 

i. 166 nttiif. 

Iceni, a Untifh tribe, their dwOUiag-pIftOfi^ 
Vi. 2V4. TJieIr jealyusy of the Tnno. 
bAntea, 236. ^'hclr cowardly auhfnirfion 
to l^nutiuR, $fJ4, IMoated by Oatniius 
Bcapulft, i3&. Their diftoontent and in- 
fiurroetion under llcadiopa, 2S^1^ 262. 
Defiiaied, and thetr revolt Anally aup- 
pressed, 267, 269. 

Ignatius, hla maTtyrdcin ai] Antioch, Till. 
MS. Uncertainty aa to its date, 160. Hla 

opl'fftlKB, 16U itofr. 

Igumim taken by CtoMr, iL 142. 

the^ of Ptolemy. L. 406 inote. 
Jlcrrln, a fortreaR and m^nriuD of tlio 
i\»mpciAns in Spn.n, ii. 202. Defended 
by Afiiuiiup fl^aiuet CiebiAr, 164. 

Ilium, Agnp]}A't< liEu’sh trc&tment €f the 
people of, It. 22C. Nexo pleada for it, 
vL 194. 

llljTicum, Itomnn proTfnoe nf^ Ita ertent. 
1,19. Vwiitol CflBarto, 412. State of^ 
in the time of Crihu-, iv. ] T3u Ttadjjcncn- 
idone enlarged by AngnBtua, 17a. lie- 
volt of thfl lUyHana. and Lt« cauaoe, 317 . 
Imijerium, the, ita original Import, ill, 426. 
ThjC Consul Imperator only in the held, 

427, Tho cnaignftof oommajul laid aaklu 
on entering the city^ except in case of a 
triumph, 427^ 428, The prwennular 
lmi«riiiiXL, ItB prlvilc^ grewth, 

428, 42Sk Unipemtor/ma pnenamcii, 
ivAuined by Chmit. 43 J. The proconsular 
imi^crlumof the accond tnumTiirnto, 43]. 
FnxiEw by which the aOTerelgn lights uf 
the Homan people were irradually t&kei^ 
from them end traiisforred threugU the 
rei I ftto to the emperor liimftdf, v. 229.244. 
Buprcmacy of the emperor In election, 

I legislatlun, and luritidinticn, 244. Con- 
trel of tlio orappror ever the senate 
through the powera of the cenBorahip. 

246. And through the law of mijeetaa, 

247. Hia authority in mattm;of national 
usAge, vL. IS], Chawitcdsftics of the 
t mperiftl tyranny, 610. Ita acta generally 
fh^udsd in uompEuifttiva prlTacy, 312. 
Hintorkal Importam;^ of the pnnoO'a 

^ persotLftl duracter^ 'vtii. 93, 
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liitUa, cnvojB from, hwit to AngiiHtns fn 
Ppain^ IT. lia* AaA from tho 
PandtoTi and Poms, )7n. 

JLlin-'t ei Oftul, titles iffitli the E&- 
nuini. riLKt^ 

iLidutionfinnij^ cTileftdn of t|ip TTWTiri, 
ankimitJt fu CjcwUhI. 4lT. RptfrittafttiTh 
lieroretluc uunp of Labienu^, 427. TJia 
(Jcutli, 

lofautieido and eixpoeure of children^ prnc- 
tj>o of, LiiTionfr tha v. ftft, 3r>:i jfoif. 

Tflijiilotntriw a firnmm, hia djerectiOE^ Sv. 
Si. ET»(;fli;rPd Viith Amiiniua appiiDst tho 
Tlomnn#, !ini 

JnaptreSj tJtuj, siiibjogatai b/ t}ie Bonjims, 

1 . m. 

litterrep™, diititnnf tho* li. 27, 
rnundiitiotiA nt v. 

Isca Damnoiiiiomm {Rxeter>„TL 2^1 
’iNfl 

lfti», worktop of, at Home wiifoimtlral witL 
Jiulvih'niT arid prohihitod bj Tibctikifi. v, 
VSJ; vL -I'Jfi. iVrapItJ of^ &t lUrniif, 
TWton^l, by DomltlaiiT vii, :t7^. Wof- 
pblp uf. nittoruJkiu^ ai Home, STS* 
iLaliciia^ oephew of Ariiniiiti*t» piveii !ls 
kitiiF to thf ChirniK i, vi. 2kf{. His ilib- 
vi'llti hLB pc^JicTo, 2]Fk, 2I!L 
Jtoly, ari>tocriit.ic natitri' of t.hET wuriU-nof 
the bmots of, i. 11, Their olaini'^ to tbe 
l^tln fnmoliiNO at]d lyfhisUDce of the 
Itomans ^7. 'J'ho Sueiul liVrur, IV+ Tii- 
iiinpb oT the Etonian k iMit rwntoni iroi' r 
cttsHlMi of Ihti Bahan ehuiiiiH. J4. Oli- 
po'cliiral mieiion nndor iiiuflri, niid 
naoi'iiiliLitf^y of the ctehii>iv^ itr iLoirtao 
Ijolicy, ]7. At^iiiK^^LeriLV^ of the 
111 Hnlilu*t< ficttleine^it, IS. Thti lToiioi]aTii'‘t! 
fit Italy, ] ft. TJie I tuliaPE^ poitihatfll I ly 
HiflirtxtTnpreliont'ioa tii theHrUfiaO hUl^c^ 
rii>f h'lid ao oooiiti'rLftoei' to i lie 

niovrmeiits of L^'pidua and Prato I*, :37+ 
Alarm ul Llue Biaiant'^ at tho djatiinilioii 
of the fm^po^piilalion of Italy, 4'r. Jin- 
laifp^ntiorn! of tlie f)aiilRtoto Ifjdy, iPl, 
IM. }Ii>mart of the tnomTind pniviTtf- 

tlOTib thnNUKtiuiit ItiUy, lii, 2 k ft. l^indHi 
otinflN-TLted by OctaTlnA Pt Kvlir-fy thi“ j 
Jepiopanea, ^SS'. Tnin<pilllity liiiakly 
iTstoiTtl, M8. The boundary of Italy nt 
Ad yiUiff, iv^ 14 1$. State of the ])ea insul u 
at the lutpimlaj; of the neit'n of Ani^O'^- 
toft, 17£k. Wtm pninuimm tlic Var the 
boiiiidftry of Italy ami tifliil, ISO, ^I'he 
eleven re^nnfl or cirolea, IBO. Platemnit 
of Polyinua re^nrdia^f thtf jmpnlatitai of 
i tftly 1 412,41In ferenccs from el urlatc- 
ami pbyitlc&l fonturs^ 414. Itai-iafor an 
approxlaifite e&leplfUion of the pupnh^ 
tiOTi,4lG. Thr populAhon of Italy coin- 
parod Tvltli that of the provinwa, 42HK 
llif<*lt oitlea in ftiily, v, Thp poluT 
of Italy, 27ft. Tte govomiflerit of Judj 
nnder Tlberlna, !h!4. l<lxpulpioii of the 
HKithKaysn, VfMk, Tlio fftiia^ of Italy 
plundered by the 'VitolllaELi, vll, IM. 


JEtl 

rkccnssac In the p^ipnlation of Italy in 
tho reign of VeApaMaii^ 2f.'i. And dr-^ 
dlno of wealth In the rrJgn of Ihnni- 
tiao* STft* Tntiftii's in^twiirpe fetr Utc 
Rpeulal benefit or Italy* vlii. JVH. 

Itkkkerary Eiyafoni of the Homana In GbuI^ 
IT. 114. ^rhat of ATttonmua, viit. 2ti^. 
And of JmiHiilein, 

Itina* Portna, fopjo for the sabji]- 

eatloQ of Britain fidsoiubk'd at, J. 4 III. 


J AMISS, flrft Ijffthop of Jetniffli:™, hlfl 
iriartyr(ji.itii, Till. Ilirii jjiofr. 

Jantoiilinn, ilic while flag on the, j. 

1U3. StrneR Uy Meli-Hti^ Jcn. TlJO 
Janieiilao (iimHETdeaenbed, v. ilD. 
JaTims, toinplc of, ni. 4i»n. .^lut by Octa¬ 
vios, fiva. Ami by VeEiposidii, vJi. 
iTapycIcB^ tlu», ilt’fetilinl liy (kcUtVju^, lU, ^1* 
J dTolimiL-i, i iJi 1'it‘oiiiHk] t, v m. 2? t+ 

Jenib'olein, the templo-oUaiiE'I {if, taken by 
Piiinpeiua. 1. rtt>. Julin IlyrtixiiiiK r'- 
pliieml ill the 1 iuh-imi-'iliO'sd, 137, Tlu 
HuJy oE Jlelleiii prolniif.'d by Fumpi'itti'^ 
147, SixdnitMUi of the h^niplr by Crn.'iBn-!, 
1.(7 wof*", 11 . 10 HErfr. S(i>lLHiliMjr of tin' 
city 111 the rtngn ot Tibei ms, yi* th And 
niiit'TJifii eiin'of ila Mjyerr jgort. 8. TIui 
emperor Caiiis‘e ecatne rrclen'd to Im M't 
np kk] the Ibily of Holies, 47, Poloirni 
entry of Ueroil Agrippa into Jerusalorrk 
11,'n. The two cxintojirtling ftwtioDes, iiih 
'I'umulth in -leruaaleiii umlor tlio brst 
Koman lurM'iiiaUUM eoiilrolleii by ilio 
ptmU'iKi’ of the MEEJilLi!?lriiiu vii* ]9<[* 

Herod Agrippfl, the teii-anih, emplofivl 
iiA a spy 0 ]H»n t>)0 Jvwh, 1117, Tim 
J^i-alotK. or jiuiiy of indefietidi'm'o^ l!i.s, 
2o|* Tlw‘ir isieanif or Hocret onaasEFins^ 
JUis. A lUnnaii di'taehtiK'iit in the city 
(*01 Lipidhd to OEipiMihito, juiil iriaFSiicml, 
J1J9. liefuaT- ot (Vsl i us flallua before ill» 
<ily, SfiDt Origin of the Jen^e wid of 
JcTii5rnJem, iM^inhhng to TocituR, 21 
Heligious Huitiitient ainoiig the at 
tlim penoil, 'JJ'l. Ih vciliitjmiary pnE- 
lY■L^lll]gK ol the Zcidots in LieruRiiJiTn^ 
They ma*wLcrr the Model ate part/ and 
assinnu the goveiiiinrnt, 224, 221. In 
three faimoiih, oumijjy the city, 22 r, 
TtifKhgrajjhy of ,lerLikUejn^ ^2.1. 'litRSf 
cfiiidiicts Eiu army agwnrt ilia city, 2Sih 
{IficratlonB of the aiegE^, 2lll »v. 
Fcirdng of the outer ’wall, 2.SS, Thii 
;f)opii]ficii>n oTomwiid by thareaoliitkin rif 
tlio I^'aJotR to ilcfend tie city toilie lust, 
2't'2. binif of ciruLiTTTallLitiun ilrau n lEy 
Titn^ round the city, 210. JJlatrraE of 
the eillzji4iB, 234, 244. Fuoine and por- 
tenta, 234, 23/^* The ClirlutiaiiA nkim 
frum thecaty,33JS. The fortress Antonin 
taken, 237. IXftdrpcUon of thfi Temple, 
Tho Upper City diefemied by 
UiC iCCftlolS. 243. Dlttolutlon of Otdi r 
and disdpliue among the besieged, 241« 
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DflKtrnctioii of the Upper C[ty, 24fl- 
CVnicI union of the war. 'J4S. The Jewtnh 
trophien on tlio utch of Tltua, :!ArL 
I'oniidfUioii nf iho colony of jKHu fljijn- 
toUiiii uiKl dCMf'oratlOD oL the holy 
viii. 17iti. 

JciWitp UuHK oC Home favoured by CnHar^ 
il, 4W>; ill. >'1+I'hoir 
and rM&ntmont At iii?f rmmler, 
y:j«. I'he Jow^-* of A]c\^ndria, =^^7. 
Tiictr charartor in fureijni landn, Hfr^Eh. 
'J'lieir diHpersiou, iLnd ni^tJoDioiiL in rhe 
linOLQu enipnre, lu UnxHJi't m Jhthylorj, 
and ^thtopigL^H'i57-i^7!(. Their Kynaiioirtio 
in Ilonu.\ ^p^B. yorin a llnnl jhurt ol the 
|[u|}ulntion of Aleiifiti'Jriiii y^illn ^l^anr 
pruntlyuaiiiiff ftctivity, haj. I'omi a na- 

tiHtiiul rrutretlLTiviy tJgn?Li|?lioiiti tlivtln^n , 
rontiiteiifFU'yiie Ilf their I 

liiiLitjf tfir mFiiTi (■*«>*'of thtir diHjHTgnwn, j 
h{ii*j^. (ireok Eutd ilywibli ouii^rijUtiiii ooiU' 
pnred^ iHijl. Ath^uiptK of AntiiuK-liiiH 
kpiphiuieii to Kelleuizit tlLem, 8{EL 
oivtTy of ilnir mih’iPijiuti'iiHie uiiiihT tlip 
iLiiCtaljni^B, Tlu-br tintt treaty with 
]tr»in«, 3(i7. InOiiviicu of Grvtk cii iliea- 
lioii on JvwjhJj nitna. y7i|. I'lVht 

Hato^iiisni of tiio PliurL'bTtH mid 5^lilii- 
37 (, (tf Lite Itinnuii^t 

in Jewish ndaiix, 3T-1, iVjmiitnus ^Irjeiglfs: 
Iclwofni t^ic cJ^iins of JlyrE-ainij^ nitd 
AnHtgvbi|]ihyp^74. Iti'KihUiicfl of tlio Ji-w'h 
to the Krjntnns, and cuTiiniennrnn^nt of 
ihu liotwtcD thcni^ctT'V. ^Si'au- | 

TiiAp tiahinio!^, (.'ruHftiia, and Ca'MUip in 
I’uh’HlinCp 37lp. Ai4iY:niianoy of ttio , 
llen>ii‘i. the family of Aiitumter the Hhi' ■ 
mtinti, '471 ^ Thv liH^tiotiiil rniLfci'fl 

ft^rniiint llieuii, -JiK. liLiml tl»t^ titnat [ 
rfceivon tho kiuh’^lrtm ol Jinh’ii funji 
AuhpiLiit^p US], FiivoLira hy I 

Ai^ifjpa io the Jifwst iv* lf2^S. Tins -low*: 
In IU>inc patroniitrpf lij' the ftrsL (’a‘^nJS^ 
vi. 4;;!). Their tn tbiilerjcc at Romi'j 2 Vi. 
VroKLTilied aiu( Iwiji^licti hy 'ITIjctjuis, v. 
1?W7 ■ vj,4'l^, (knifaimdH w'lth thi: wor- 
KlkliiivTti of V. 'ii^7 : \1 4lVi+ At feiiil 
with the J^jgyjitiimB.fii. Divnlod ahrotui | 
and at home into foctfon^, 4 Bjni itoal - 
jirlJoDf the Jowii^fi fronliueii lb It(j|[a% 
4‘M. Thtor Tccejition of (.ihrirttianityn 
4!W. Spocinl sppi Kid duty of St. J‘aiil'fl ; 
teaching to ttie Kumau Jew'p and pro- 
Bclytcitp 43d. The (.:]jiiio of (' 11111 # tit 
<livuie wnrship iwntwl witli mdi^iFi- 
tion by the pIvii'h, vi. 47* Mid^^loli 0l 
riiilo thw Jew to tiir niiiKroT, 4'6. The 
emperor'# KtAt.uc onlBml Ik btL up nii 
the Ttjuple of Joriupd™^ 47. Ciuiih'# 
interview with t]*e Alo^anilrian and 
Jcwtftli envoys in tliegnTfleiiPof MsK)eiin^,. 
4B. Tone of iniercour^ among .he Jewi?. 
ITifl. The great iSrinif of the Jch'h : 
figaini^ the KomiuiifN lff4, tf Atti¬ 
tude of the Jewa In the Went Mid In the 
Eaet^ tiources of the luetory of the ! 


Jews mleappmrlatcd by Tac;tii», 177, 
Hi*i BtrongD miarvprcsentatioii of theoi 
and of their ndigiobf ITS. Vigour of 
ruli^iucLH Eaiiuimeiit among the Juw^ at 
iU\> titno of Ji:JtU''phLj#p 184.. Thp 
t1io view of Clm^tmTiap jurlioially ahan- 
{lonod to their i.o}fiith poeiHionn. 

I hoir tmporLanoo at Homo^ vii. 37ft, 5S0. 
Their diHptrdiion in thv Eoatt Till, lyy. 
1'|j4^lr huiulK-iit In Mi'^opctamia^ and 
thou- turbulmeo in };gyptp C^ptuii, ami 
('yrone, 140. S^wore lUiVKuri-e toJu^n 
agiilnijit them in l-gypti Closing of 
tlieJr ticoiplo at Jlc!]a]N}1iap HI. Kiditiau 
of Jonathan at CyrenOp 141. Contempt 
Into w'liieh the Jewa iit Itoino hod fallen 
nt thl-j tanm. IA2. (ivneraJ n-volt of the 
Avwh t|uou^;]|i[jijL the hjuit- ill the Tcipjn 
nf Traiiidi, Atnoft-itits poipetratoil 

by tlie nisurfrents. IG7. HJH. losurreolion 
of the Jews in Daler^tinc, }7I. PreMCDi'a- 
tjoii of the Jewijiti uattunidity by tlie 
tnmhing of the Jf^wieh doLtori? at Tilio- 
rnei. 1 7i. TypifioJl elinrhcter ot the lla bbi 

Attlifi, 17U. Boroochebiiji upi.KiiiiU'd Jtw- 
lUi Leajkr inPulestiTie, iT^i. Pinal doioat 
Hiul ditfjieinioQ of till- JowH niidDX ilurcc^ 
olahOH. 1761. PiouL aoparalion of the 
(;lnl'Jtiiin^, fmin the JewUp 177. 

John o1 Cl><3du, a ednef of the Zealot« in 
JiTU'ialL'in, viu Ahf. Ilia oharactor 
dru'WJi hy Juseplins, 3 PG. Kib eommajul 
Siitlie oiry, during the groat gii^, 234. 
Taloii rofoge uuEhjr groUJidj 24>, SM7- 
Tlis life BpIWOd, 24S. 

H7oitiLtli£|a ol Cy tLiio, bia sCdiUobp viil. 741, 
distil, 14'iflo^r. 

JotapatoH atory of iUe aiege anil capture Of, 
vii 30T. 

J{ippa, tjikcti and dfetroyed by tlic Ttomana, 
VII. iifm. 

Jo-^Tli'is the historian, hi?< account of the 
(■ni^iuror Tiliciius, v; 4il3* Account nf, 
\ii. 3U4. In oommand in Ualileo, 
3 iicIh Jfiiinbcrof trejopat under Ms noin- 
mMid. ^>-* 1 . by the Zc&Job^, 

^iKi. lirfeiidn Julapata, and is eaptufcii 
by the Uumans, 2 i> 7 . Favoured by Ves- 
l-insifui, AdoTitB tbc tuuue of Titon 
Flii.viu4p 30 ft. Koaployed by Titua to 
odor U fiue to thu Jews, 3;iJ, 2ftT, 444. 
Churgi^t by Ilia oountryincQ with sodi- 
tion, vlii .141. 

Julia, king of Numirlfa, insulted by Owar 
at ilomu, i, 141. His huHtility toC^ifar, 
li. ’iM. Attacks ami ft-fLubtUnrio, 215, 
31C. ITis cruelty to hi# Eoman pTia^oncTS, 
318. Iflfi andodoLiH prohnuription, 318, 
Jirinod by SeJplo and Yarus, S43. HU 
army, S45. At Utica with Cato, S47. 
Urgffl tiu* deiitructloii of Utica, Si8. 
AEtoicked hy PoodauB, 350. UefesJU 
CfMfur, Befcudii hU ea}dtai, Cirta, 
iilli. Hia lraolmc« id the Huatotua 
comp, Hie deatti, S04. 

Juba, th« yoonger, fipAred by GfiSfUj iL 
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374* Appoioted ting of 
AugtiBtui, mafTtot Owpaffia 
cli^htor of AJitoaiuij tv, 14V; v, lfT7* 
Uis account al Uio ^podltion of Cbhih 
C tfssar to ttio BiUit, 3^7* Hut mn rtolo- 
mffiua put to dcoiJi b/ Oaiua, 87, 

JudfiiAjn, arrival of tbo Uma for ap^irocL' 
the Idea of tbe Divine Uiuty^ tho 
oaanntioJ dogma of ^ vi* 4^U, Fncijoui of 
Judahinn otte4:tsivc to Domlttoi]. vD. 379. 
Ttio JcA'iEb tilbuto, 381), I'micniJliou 
of KomaiLiioUliefiOD achargeof Ju(tal>m^t 
Ml. <)vfrthrow of tin; Je^leti, and 
sucoc&ili'ja of the CliTwtxaii iUiipr>i»!(atSont 
Tiii. ]3V* Etitabliflliniont of the Jewibli 
pchoolit Ht Tjl}finaH» Tho Lnw^ tlio 
Uificliiia, and the (.TCiuatap 139. J iitcrpi^t 
token by lX>tnltJaD in UiO dogmatic 
teaching of JiKlalmUp ‘i37, 

JuJeap Lto telntione to Itomep lii. SCO. 
Ablj govenifid by Herod the Groatp 390, 
Ylsiu^ by Agnijpa, jv, W4, GUlsi to 
hia bOTi AreUdam, v* 417* iJadiUTtction 
41S. Cruhlied by Yunia^ 418. The 
klngtlucn annexed to the ItoiDBo ampuiCp, 
41S; vli. 1^1, ]9t. UoveriLDjent ot the 
procurator Pontius PUatim, v, 413^ 420- 
ConditioQ of Judea under Romtui do- 
inlnion, 420. Given to Herod Agnpiui, 
7i. 116^ Kovetta to lUitne, IJT. Titiu 
cliargtd with thu conduct of affairs m 
Judea, viL I IT, Judea in tlu) uuiturity 
of it£ powers, 18T. lt& material proa- 
perityr and imtirjuc simplicity of inuii- 
neru, I8fcj, 189, Uasiai^ce of the hrigauds 
or falH& DbriiitB,^ 18'i. luanrnctiou ui 
CalDee, put domi by Quudratus, prefiiset 
of Syria, 194. Ckicuporattve trftnquLlUty 
of Judea during the guveruffleat of 
^cltx, 135* Tiunults in JHTUMUem, ^33, 
VwpMian appouitod tOoonducL 

oporatioas in Judea* 21)1. The twi> 
coutoudiog facbcmt), Siealotfl and Herod* 
ioiia, KOid theiT leodera, ]A2, 138, 2Ul, 
392* TvBpa'uan'* first opi^mtlom directed 
against tiaiilee, 21>2. Mil itary miouioed 
of Judea, 235. Joaephus in command hi 
Ualilee, Sicgc and capture of Jota- 
pata* 207, Of Joppa, IfCXi. Of Tiberioa 
and Tanchea. 210* Bcdoction ef Penea^ 
211, Suspension of hosLiJitiati during 
the struggle for the aucoouiion, 212* 
Do^truci^on of JeruHleni and concluoiDn 
o! the war in Judea, 2U0, 24B. 

Judex, eQaotment ol a pecniiiaryquatiflea- 
Den for the odea of, i. 3T0* The juiiues 
under the empire, It. 19* 

Judgmeni, Siluot, the mode of ptoeediire 
ao oaUed, C 388- 

JudieLa^ tbe, ratOTed to the Renata by 
Sulla, i* 17* Ita ahaiuelenpaillafity and 
cDiTuption^ 43. Fompeiua auites with 
Crawua Ood Cicero In tranxferrtng a 
share uf the judicla from tlia Dobies to 
the knights, Di^rlhutlonaf the judi- 
dft aroong tLeaeoate^ the kidgtUsi attd thtj 


JOT 

cmiian trilnuieSj 35. CanAaDd hy CfPsm 
to the BunaconaJ and fliuastrlan orders, 
304. 

Juha^aunt of Ciesar^ and widow of klarlUA, 
her fuaeraul oration prouMiiiaxl by Ca;- 
s-ir, 1. 35. 

Julia, the yemnger of Cicsor's sisters, 
mnm^ to hidbuH^ it* 4iS Her 

fnnE'rcol oration prououiiX'tl by Aiigus- 
tiiSt438 tioft. 

Julia, daughter Of Cn^ar* marriod to Pom- 
Ic^Ua, i. I7(t. CauDUi Of her lust ilincSa, 
ihST. Her death, 388. Her cbeequica in 
the of Mura, 394. Effect of her 
dirath on the oUiauce of Pompeiui and 
Cffi«ir,48<i. 

Juba, daughter of Augustus and Bcrlbonia. 
^Ate of litT lilrth, iv* 185 nott, Hurled 
(1) to ^iLATOt-lhEa, 184 ■ (i> lo Agripixit 
194 ; (8> to Tlberiu-i* 2»i|, 373. Her 
children by .A gnpiia, ivr^. Aooompaniou 
hiT hmibAiid to thi; liifut, 334. HetimDiM 
to Tiberiiui, 2J;j* Married to hlnii, ^3^ 
24fi* Affe^tcui of Angustus for her* 
itee* Her beauty, aecumpUBhinciHiSpaJid 
levities, 2Et7-27iJ. llor diwider] y Jihe, 
diMgraoe, and banuthinent, 22T, 28^, 37T» 
2S1* Sj^ially eiefuipte<l Irem all bent^- 
fitfl in her rather'R wUl^ v. 187* Her 
death at Hhegluin, 154, 

Julm* HTonddaughter of Augustus, daugh^ 
ter of AgtipjHvond Julia, married to L. 
A^ilius PauluB* It* 3vH* thuiialiecl by 
her gnndfaUier* 329. ^ix^HsUy tixeupt^-^l 
from fihatlng hla property, v* 137. Her 
il(>Ath lb tiw lsiB.na uf TnmuTua, 353* 

Julia, daughter ot Titu»* vli. 815. 

Julia, daughter of Germaniccis, msiri'Qd 
to Vmidufli y-' Itecalled jfroin hsui- 
iahm^uit bydaiidiuje^ but again banished 
vl* 144. Her deuh, 153. 

JuJia, daughter of Druaua and LIrilUp 
married <1) to Nero Gertnanl(UiB; (3> 
to Rubellius BJjADdns^ v. 396* 

Julian basil lea at Jtoino, Inouguntod by 
Uctavios, liJ. 5i)3. 

Julian houac. thu, constnmtod by AgrlppA* 
ui. 351. Nero'u prupueed canal froin it 
to Rome, vL 359. 

Julianus, hla suecoasiu over the Docianfi* 
vil, 348. 

JulLI,family gf tho* i, B4 note. 

Julius* Julus, the nuns, in EU>ionnhistOT7f 
1. 84. 

Juliua, Lbe monlh, tbo name of QulntUia 
chRnged to, 111. ] 13, 133, 450. 

Julius AlpinuLna, the Helvetian ohief, put 
to eh^h by Cotema, vU* 85, 

Junla ClaadiUo, martied to Calui Csaor, 
V. 38^, 338. HardHth.m. 

JuniEL SUana, wife of C. Sitlua. Her fend 
with Agrippina, tJ* 33i, H« hajM- 
luent* 393. 

Junia Tertis, or Tertulla, bar mother, ill. 
J 23, Blb^ story of her, 13i* Her 
iRuitneui obvquifiE, t* 31L 
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JtfX ^ 

JiUliua, tbc name of the montJli, ehuigcd 
to Qciukaniciu, vl. 

Juniuj ikf Llieaui. 

Juniiui Ifovatns^ partisunn of Afrrippa Pos* 
tuiuut, hu Bttjuik on 

Juniutt Ptmrufp liu wealth ond execution, 

VI. 

JuniuE; Enutlcuii prefect ol Home, vliL 330* 
iktp]Ki»x] Uj Lave pauwi] Hcntcnofl on 
JisNttn, 

JnpitcT ii^tolinoAT struck liy n^rhtning, ^ 
t* 3.'»L Totupk o(, t. £1J. That of Jii^ 
Tjltcr Furuiniui, 3^. 

Jnns:OTmLi]itii, eo^eUfretal in tiie reign of j 
Anfcunlnufi X^in^, nil* 

Jiu Ocintmin anU Jii«0)vllo. luloinAlOiiH 

relaUoiiii of the, in the VIbvihii era, vhL 
Gaiua'a Mabotn[;}pt of the 
lion IpQtwocn thern, t^3. 

J tiA lion*] ran um* churacter of the, vii i * 1103, 
jLkiti .111 the .Uurtyr, JiU apotogiii^ for tho 
IliLTirilaiia, '^' 111 , ■^A'i tivtr* ilia ]ndge!^ ' 
Jiuiiua liusticui, 33'^ ! 

Jhis tniim lilpcromin, the, il. 30T. 

Juvavinin, faontLitJou i>t a wlony by 
lladriau oL, viiL 'iU4. 

Jiivenuh ttie ‘Council of the Turbot' 
(Ji:»pcrLbcd by, vii* JU7. 11 Ui sutlruH com- 
ptiroJ with thoae of Feniii!!^ viii, 7^, 
Kiiii luioihiiciiiti, CoiiipajH]! witii 

Tacitua^ l:fb. Difiurence in the tone of 
hititfarJiL-raiid Later wntingid, 131), ConRi- 

derudu^ a Champion of Roinan ideas, 131!* 
JuvLnaiku, the iChtival of the, lusLituteJ by 
Ti, ajl, 3il* 

Jinventius CeJnui conbpLrea against Do- 
niitiBn„ but pordujiod on condition of : 
tunQing dektorp vii 4VU. 


T/ IDyAPPUfQ, ptevtienoe of, in Italy, 

li. 3i?y, 

Hnigbtii, their moral superiority to the 
maateni, i. 4!!. A reform in favour of 
tltu etj^uoacrlaji order UdtlertAkon by 
Foirtpcius, Who unites with Craasus 
and Cluero, in tnnsfcrriiiga share in the 
^udicla to ibem, 63* Murtilted oud Irri- 
Utud by Cnto, 1 ifS, Uccupatloti and dis¬ 
tinction of tlie knigbta^ iv, 14* Tlie ILsta 
of the kuights revised by Claudius, vn 
121, And Uidr prirUegee extended by 
Mdi, 192, 


L AJIEOp Q. A^TISTIUS, eommlta aul- 
cidEAtPbilippi^ilh 231* 

Laborius, Dodmua, eompollcd by Ctivar to 
appear qh the stagi?, ii, 427* 

IaX^odhs^ < 2*,, son of litaSi entors the Par- 
thiaa Krvlce, bla suooessos in Ajdla, arro- 
gance, and deathi iil- 2^^, 

LebJonus, T,, the abLcstuf Caesar's oittcers 
in Qaul, i* S3e^ 277* Left iu oomDAimd 
In tlauL* 27^ Xt the battle with the 
IterrUj 2i/2,2»4p Stationed In thb ootm- 


tty of the Ttaviii, SASl Chastises the 
Uorini, 411* Attaiik£d by and repulHa 
the (jauln, 427. I>cfcalM the TTierirl,42U* 
Ubookit the Uenepu, 4Jh* His eucc^ in 
the jSfduan war, ii. 7L Put* down a 
rerolt of the Trenri, 11, Hie perfidj to 
Commius, 72. Cfusor's Icgatus m tlio 
UieaLpine, J17. H is dcfecUoii from Cmear^ 
141* CJiocks desertion in the Pompeian 
finny, 231* llii cruelty to CeefArean 
prisoners, 27S, His uitempt on Cyrtme^ 
344. liatoste CoBar, 333, i;9oap<u from 
Tbapsue, 369. Fall^ at Sfanda^ 3li)2, 

Lfibitnuj, T., his freeJitim m a nirlter of 
liiebiry, Iv. 9S. Ehi writinga supprened 
by the Hciiate, but restored to cLreidatiOii 
by Ciiiue. vi, ij, 

Law, CutmclilU, a^lhErentof Oalbi, Vil.M* 

Lund A, JDliUv, detained by Tibunuii from 
his government of SLyria, vii. Itf. 

Liuiiia, .fElius, deprjvtri of hia wife and 
tiain by Bomltiaii, vu. 409. 

Lands Afikgiifsi hy Cibear to bis Teteimie, 
il. 394. itomiBii mode of measuring land, 
IV* 77, 79* 

Land-tax, tbc Boman proprietors ol public 
domaLDJ rdeofted from payment of, i. 44* 
Qulritaiy pruprietursbip, embracing ex* 
emptlon from the land-tax, rtiXtictantly 
given by the emperors, viji* 2(13, 

Language, varietuv of^ spoketi in the Bo- 
nmn empire, Iv* 378. 

LiuiuTium,eFtt]uQiei]itDr the Boman colony 
uL binJj-plucamlrcsidouoG of AntonLmia 
IhHS, viii* 274, 

Loodiocu, state oL in the time of AngoaLDe, 
v,13. 

Lares, popular worship of the, TSbored by 
AngLisius^ iv, 73, The worriiip oombltibd 
with tliat of Augustin bunself, 74, 

Latcrensis^ I*, Juveutlus, MCOUd bi oqm- 
mand in Funhet bpam,iL 327, Put to 
death by Cafetius, 327. 

LaterensU* H. Juventiiia, Ikuteruuit of 
PloncuB, cominibri suicide, lii. ISl. 

Latin, the oSlchil loogiiagfr of the wbolo 
iWman empire, tv. AJi, Frevaleuce of 
tlie lAtiD loziguBge in the weslern pro- 
vmces,377* OomprebeAsivctoeiis. Strength, 
&c*^ of tlie Latin huiguage^ vih* SB. 

Latin iruicliiw, the, i. B. Claims of the 
Italiou Bllm to tlie, 12, BventuaJ con* 
cesaiDn ol the privilege to the ItalUn 
ebumanta, 13. Law ef Ii* Julius Ckujt 
for admitting them, At note. The troa- 
cbi« DoinmEmicated by Ovsar to the 
pnovincdoli, il* 393. Lxtondsd by the 
manumiisloa of ilavies, Iv. 3AII* Granted 
by VospHsiui to Siwiin vlil. SB. Eatea- 
Kicn of the fronohiae in the reigu of 
XutoDincLS Flm* 2S4* Its hardship and 
voxaHans, Quiritary propriounihlp, 
3Sfl* Imposltloii of the legacy duty on 
penond imfrancblKiicKiic, 236, Constant 
degrwkdon of tbe charaotor of the Bo- 
maa dUiaiahlp in tho pfovLooei^ 28 B* 
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Orailual of citizcu^itup to all 

tlie trxK populntiim of tlio pintiire, 
l>ocn.« of Antaulrvits CarofiallaT 

the inlnic, hu BrtD^rancc o<iLd fa¬ 
vour uitb llomitLiiiij vfl. ^tiS. 

LatobrEijip ibe, join ttie Hclwtii, i SJMh 
l-owf'Bp CtCrtar’tf pmiort of a coihpU'U^ 
of, ii. 4U1. Lc^sls^tlveand jiudicjal futio- 
tiouj of the lenftto mlc] ihr ill. 

411:^. Th& prcru^itira of iiiUiatuiu H',- 
aTifnnl by Atif^bLlj>» 4G-^. lliii 
4tit. Tbe ftoi neetnptja Of tliv 

t Hki^CTor^ 464t4GA. MltH'oncriitiDn of tlir 
Jill n*»:‘ ffgihss selirUii , 4Gi!. 'J ho fcj rvyrnt, 
UonDtitution^iiJ furtctioua of the 
liomnn iH\>ptr ilntli'f tliv iv^ 

I-'uilctiQiif; of the Ri7JiatH;t f*. And of the 
JcnifrhtH^ 14^ Tlio ^ikrt'^liiodvni'i'of Ati- 
9'i. FailLiTc of tlir cJvU Iiih r ui 
npplicalioii to k^uft-itnniH Ivineiii fii- 
vill. iJrtL Anomalous roJfUltin 
n[ ibe JuA Civile jmil the Jiih Gi'ntimn 
In the Flavian era, W/. the J us 1 loiio- 
ruTiiun ami Pirpoluai F>1ici of thu 
imiitcir, Tbe provlneml odiet tji 

the pref«:rts. 2^4. Methodfl foid prin- 
ciplca of prwjolaTo in the pToiioci"^, 
2W5. Krlaiiotm of RtMimn jtnd nariTf 

TkHfijrVi 2SKE. 1 hflitic nt public spirit (vt. 
Incident With tho iif'ilrt'ticm of juriis- 
pruilcnoe, t'ni(onfdt.y wUhvLit 

amaifpuiLatlo'ii^ 2!^. 

Ijc^vr.j j Uty»1 [iifn N-J tioi} of the, on pcriPOniLl 
ciifiuDcblM'inenL, vnn vnfi- 
IrfEJons, pay and loilfUh of Pfrvjc? of tlie, 
TirUiler tin? CinpitO> C-unijjlcrnent 

of tLelogiuu Uwler Alii^luitu^. ilf'. Sti- 
tEniirt oE iljfi lotion' ninkr Til tori us, s. 
277. No ][!(,'iou ^narwiTNi in Italy,niiinb 
irt (kJendeif by the urban oidioi'« nnJ 
pnttoTjaii ^uardR, 27K. Ihc diNuLjdLiie 
of the legions stminons^ly niBintnimil 
iiy Tiherius, 27&. Hcwnlted in the ptn- 
ainexfl, vil, Vh PoniicdKTKK? ot tlie con¬ 
stitution of the legion, vni. iSl !t. of 
the legions and their fiatlons lu the 
reJpn of Aurehnn, ^Sld noif, 
l^ogislatJun, jioucr of, in the pmple and 
iKtiate, butfiuUwjuently in the emperor, 
V. "A12. 

Lemnniini, Cftpitnl city of tiro Pictcnes, 
taken by lltiratnis, and lucid for Llw Ito- 
manN^ijl 71. 

Lentnlus, r. Cornelius. Sum. consul, do- 
featod by apat'irtcns.i. 4U. TJc|io«etlfhjm 
hi4 oommnnd.40. joins Catiliiin's coii- 
F-ptrftfliy, 11 J. Propoiien anew msuircctioii 
of slovea and tTimiTiHlSt 113^ 

Tjcntnluif, Cn. Cnnu'lius, appolntaj to the 
revived oJTlcc of ceueor, 1. 

LentulusCrn?. rj^ComehuH, elected consul, 
U. 114. His chaiiccAof advanto^ from 
annrchjTj )2t+ Coveli tlic lwn*t of ifor- 
ten^ufl HJid the gardena oX CB&saTj jt$2. 
MumlDKi) In Egypt, 

l..[.atulus Gstulicos, commandjcr of the 


r.EP 

legions on tho Upper Rhino, defies Tihe- 
niis. T. 414; Put to deutli by 

Ceius, ftrh 

TjenE-Lilui! IkTarcelliiniH, olurted consul, i. 
•i.lJ. ] U'tdata the eleetiun of Lia auoccbKkr, 
JGL 

l.eiitnhii Spinthcr, elcef^i ronEUil, I. 942. 
The governniumt of CiLickafalls hj lot to 
Iliiu, iiUd, tk-^iiU isi f(>r liiii jiroviiit'e, jt'n. 
lEetrontS before OicNir, il. 144, As^nrcit 
tn the offloc ol PoiktlfcK Mnximiu^, 2i(2. 
111'! pDf^irioii at the Uittlcof Pliaradia, 
2H7. Jot ns the oohii^liiratcina in the Cnpi- 

tid. Ill l3r\ 

Lrpida, found (guilty of adultety and poi- 

miiing, V. 211:1, 2 (j4. 

Li]ihl!k, JJoimtia, mother of SJewiaJinpi, 
prvn^i^ut at Ihr [lakightcrd tlenth, vn ilH. 
Het intrigue;; ngnirist Agrippina, Jiih. 
J'okjiiil guilty of tn-Jihon ami Lxecupil, 
J Ltkui cltarge of the youthful Nero, 

arl.L 

Jju pidiiH. K, .^tiilTiiiR, prcat-gTcaf-granil- 
|;ith[>r of the Inunivir, six tuiii.-s prin¬ 
ce |is, nu 4iith. 

LcpiidOR, ^r. Aiiniliiiff, his attempts to rc- 
vim the >biiinii ikJirly, i. HIa 

defeat and death, -i". 

Lcjaidiis, M. .dibiLiliu^n hitcrrcs In n.c. ."iy, 
hifl house nttachrtl by tln^ Clodlwn nwJt, 
In 34. Ap^komteii piitnkOT of itonic by 
CaiW‘, in IT;I, 21W, 22 J. 4lii. Aiiliert^ to 
tlic principles bF Cfiihar, 2W+ Jh*cinn'ri 
tJkc pruvinee of Kitltcf ^Ikniu, :mii, 

AtlfkWrtl tliC hEJOflur of a trikiiitpli, 
lli^LguatOLl cotliml hn’ U-Ci 4G, 342. JIi'! 
luiinikMDtroUOki of Rome Am utaiitit'r of tlie 
latrHEn 4b'ii. Hi^ ehmiu'ler w ‘(JauKur^ 
frinkd,U[7, Atw^pVM the gitv^mmeiitoF 
Jluther tSjiniTk mo! Fialliu N lirlkoiietiRm, 
417+ In «lh>iiit ut tlic Lirti(“ ul Cmuwirt 
]ist,H^mutiu II , 111 . ''Vd. F^iippjrts A n ton ni'^+ 
7>2, flfi, Td+ Kir iKksitiun, AT. SurroumlH 
iSuj H-nate with uji uruioil fditxr, Go. 
Auooni|]iUkich AnPkiiiiis to the fitrnin.GG, 
7(1, JliA sitocrdi to tlif peajkle, G7, Jnt- 
]mticnl to act Fignmvt the hlmriitors, hut 
eifit<TtAiiiHT^riJtiiii,TA. Miuxiies to .Bpain, 
144. tjiTrcs the Bi'Tiate to treat inLli 
AntoniUA, ]^+ Stationmili] TrnnsalpliKi 
Caul, Ainl .RKTttly aals Antonins, 17U. 
Antchiiui ^nlTiHhiii;i, lH]-]g.|. Invited hy 
Octavius to com bine with Antonius, I KT. 
NegottateA witlj OetavkiiSf 13U. (jonfe* 
reiieeorOctaviuE:,Anunklu?, and Lepidub, 
luul formation of Llic second triumvmlc, 
Pij» Designated ooiifiul for n,C. 42» IW. 
NarUotitiew (Itviil and BpAiii aliott^ hi 
ljini.,ltNj+ Ooii^t^to tlie proccilpvloiji 
r>l hifi brother PauIub '.^juilius^ 127+ 
Faitnn Itomf with huj collCAgliett, IBy, 
Ap^jdjntod cObEiUl n.v. 42+217+ Hjs tri- 
Tkjuiphand uiijjO]iUlbuity+2]T+ fJonipcIieft 
l?y his colleagues to surrendor Ihocotia- 
mand In 7taly+ and Africa afadgned to 
him, 23$, 23G, 241?. Refuses to join h. 
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AntmifniE, 34n, I'refk^iit at tU« tmity 
of Miwnuzu, 31^1. join Dctu- 

tIuh, OctftviuB in his 

with Sextus Pompi'fua, l>cflprf^t 

to iht mnil inoinljiTicfl wltli 

ihrin ItcLu^na, JE17. Ahoiidonoil 

by hi?i koldiiT'J, 2fiM. i^tiUmitK to Octn- 
viUN^\^ht> himiPW his life. ifij8,3iiy^ iXf- 
piivaJ t\i h]B slirirf in thp tTiutnyiTHit^'^ 
httt thi^ office of Poiitilcx ^axi- 
mna, 37^* Ills iv IKIS. 

Ln|>|[lux, noil irt the tTiiimvlr, conpqrirr'B 
n^nnnst AugiiBtus^ and ia put to duatLi 
by bim^ lii. iSIlll. 

Leindui^ nanicd by 

tuB aa H I'hiwiillbTl' <‘oTi?^ii't|Vi' for tluf^- 
pirti, V. lax UlYi'ijiUCii. PiWi 3311. Uii 
prt>]iOKal doiiiiufttiinf! tJie rcwunl^ 
oi thf dtliit<hi'4p ajii. Hu iiotvlhLy i^iiU 
influeno^p It!*]- Bilj^irioi! to Unmllu, 
of GiTOiftiLMUftJuit n^iKiuber 
to (laiuli, Vi, 1J4. Pot to di atli by t;aIu^, 
SA. 

Lotbinn wincSt It. aO-'i. 

Loiiofl Oomep lowD ul, In Arnliia, iv. 

K»0 rtoti. 

LCJifivii, tbe, nompeniTrl to Fubmlt to tho 
i* 3!*7- -UmiN fl niaritEtne con- 
fwiiTacv ftjtftiiiint t!ip Jtorrjai]'!, nUi?. Coin- 
licllivE Ui niftintiiiit (^^hnf’a polibcrs^ 3U^ 

LilpolRi^ anuliict of Auifustiifl ajjd I’ibenni^ ' 
with rxispi,\:t tOp T. 3^, And of Koto, i 
Ti. i431). 

Lllx], Dni'itiA^ hip intrifflM (mftfftflt Tibn- 
TtuwjMut V. 

Lilxj, Ji. iV^rdNiniiiit. tnkoa the oommiind of 
tho PnintK^ii^i ii. ‘l-i’J. JElcif'3[Fid(s 

Itnupli^iiiin, i‘tZ Mcflifl-tcv bi-two™ Ik- 
tA^]iii!i uiid J^stilK Prt]ii|wiiiJi» iii< 3.'i<h 
CJiiif^r to Soatwi, but fluaUy abaiidoiik 
him. 370. 

LiUrmry of Lul'iUHip, h 77. Cl f>ctftTiii, 
fniindoil by h^T brother OctEiTiuBj in. 
an4. 0( Fo)lJ[l. HUpptlHlO to )iti pUT- 
clin^ by the frtiitfi nP his ril^nan «on- 
pnopi. i[. not*'X ill. JWW. Tho ili>t 
public llbnu'y in Homo ostnlululiod by 
CeciJtr^ 4n^ The Alexandnoii library' 
aconlontally hnmt by CiFsir, a 17, X.> 
hninpftof TrflInJb viH, +&. 

LiburnL, the, defeated by OctATlnSp iii 

aoi, 

LicJiilan rd^tioiUf cuactment of thc^ i, 

13. 

Lldriianufi, the ptfletoriim* liis banishiriLni, 
TiLJitn. 

Llvinlup iMmuiipiniVp aliotA Jiiha, kiu^ of 
KnundlAi iu Ihh liiftoUimCj li. 3lS. 

Lkinue, hii (arty lite, iv. JIS, Hla ty* 
r&nny as lAooumtor of Gmil, 21ft. Ills 
ulii^lt oacoulpabon of blmftslf to Ail- 
imetup, 210. Hie tomb, 21 9 h 

Ciuao'ii speech, for, ii flH, 
Joins the conviiflTacy agunAt Cffi»at'b> 
me, 4-Sl. 

LfgwiaBA, their hostility to the UdMllIinP, 


i 1D9. BeRlcgc Antipolls imd KIuei, 
H)9. Tlffesited by tho ItmoKie, mid their 
territory giTeh to tlie MudlLBiiap 201. 
Crligln of tbe LlguriuiB, 32Cf. Their 
Himi pubjngatlca eSectad by Aiiguatna, 
iv, U2. 

Idmyrbp Cnltui Osskt dies st. It. 2ST, 

Lingonta, dl Gallic tribe, refiitie to eJIow n 
^nissuge to the fugitive HelTetti, 1. 20^, 
I'wo Jt'irions stdUanod in the country of 
the, 4at>. 

Llfuns, the ver^jobrot ol the J^ul, die- 
coveria the troscluiry of DuntmarU to 
('joHor, 1. 2GL 

Lhuvicun^coinjuandji'r of tlie^iiui leries 
under Caibar, revolts, ii. £3. Pardotied, 
;4. 

Litorature of the Romiuie, Infinenoe of 
Ilua of tho Grt'«k# on tho, iU. 37. Nf- 
T 1 UH and LuolUns the cbimpions of the 
olil rLoomu literature, 99, HnUilva 

chor;u.icr of lloEnna literature, fh. 
fkiioral piirLiy and tgrwniwi of Ih 
tlic Augusiim vTitcTR, t, 95. Tltlna 
hiviiisaiiJ bis hmtory, 9CI« Yirgilp iOh. 
Horftne, 1 lip 114. Propcrilua, 19b. Tl- 
bullnsp 133. Oviil, 124. Pc^Une and 
•^tippi L^on of llterAtute In the Tolgn of 
Tibc-niia, 4«9 ; Ti. 4^7, No nestnctiou 
ou wni.iiig tuno^ the Bom ana, 4i].'p. 
1'lith jndulgerifxi in oompensn- 

ticii lor n^trlotioii] in puhllootioiip 40(1. 
ConBidcnitiun of the extent of tho clafiS 
of tubiUts, 407. Prioos of hooks In 
Homo. 4ih>i. FacihtleH attending tho 
uoDipo^itlunsnd multipUcationof bookfi, 
4cr9. ChoriiOtvriiiLics of tlie popolUT B* 
teiature uf the time, dOi*. Fs^ion of 
histjuncnl compositKpn, 410. Extm- 
ordumry Activity ol the elder P)luyt4l0. 
I^ihcoiirAKeujcvi of cdntoniporaTy hls- 
Uiry, 4Lt. VcApAulauV Uberal eitdow- 
ineiit uf literature, vii. 276. Effect of 
the Flavian rcncticn nn llie tone of Jtn- 
mnn luerntniv^ viU, 71, Oompaidson of 
t'lAULhiin iiml FJiivlan wrltom, 71, aV- 
Pueta ul tho Flttvlan ago, 77. The bi^ 
torians of the ssme periad, 92. Pndor- 
rii(£ of tlie KomikiiB for biography to 
biitory, 99. f'ollectfon nf private cot- 
ri'Sj.xincIciiDo, 103. I^lny^a Hcoount of 
the true man of lettora—the older Fllny, 
117. 

Li via DniFUln, wife of Tlberliu ClaudiuaL 
unci nioUicT of Tilwriiuthe dtnperor and 
Lniiuiv, eairh'd off and man led by Oc- 
taviuA.lU, 3(M : tv, IIW, 3Jer early his¬ 
tory, EiojineTB, and <^aracter, Iv, 183- 
184,' Jealnna of Cctavia, 197, TJrgea 
tUa inan'higo of Julin with Ttberim, 23)f. 

■ fiTTspocled of haEtenlitg the end of <^us 
and Liic:ius Cawar, 2^17* floenrea the 
BuuocwLcn for Tlb^ua, 2S9. BoUned 
to have cuunwilled Auguaftiu to olecieiwy 
in Clnoi^'s uaar, 293, Her intrlgueij 

ugaluBt Agtip(pa Futtimias, 32£p Snm- 


h E 


TOL, Till, 
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monft Tfberltii bo the death'bod df Ait' 
(rastufp 9^1; t, Ccinoc&tR the em- 

peror'fl de«ft30 until hl« arriv'Jil» i:[y. 

^ Adapted into the Julian fanaUj' with the 
tltla of AuguHtM, t9&. pB'hnpfl IntitzuctH 
Plandna to thwart A^pplna. 
BollDved aoc«BDT7 to the death o( Oer- 
monlc^iBp jfOl. Poes not appear at Ida 
funeral, 1103, Scraen^ nniidna, 316. 
Her Mcrel Inflcence oror Tiberius, 2]^L 
The temple Toted to lier by the pro- 
TindalSf Her death and character, 
Sfi3* Her frknda peraBontol by Tiberiua, 
!)A». 

Lida, or Ll-rilla, einterof □ennnnlmi^ an^ 
wife of Pmaue* hrinBs forth tain cliil- 
dren, T- 303. Tntrij^uos with fiejanua 
and polAOn* her hunljand, 3]JI. Hoianoji 
demonda her Ih Tnama^.RSO. ASiaDced 
to him. Sd'J. With TibulHiila at Capr«n, 
3M. ITor fmUt eatobUabodpeheliteUri'Qd 
to death, 375, 

Llrla, nater of the (mpraoT Ooliis, Im- 
plicatod in a onntplracy against her 
brother, yI. 63. Uaniahedj 64. AecoJlud 
from braiahment, 3'?, 

LItj, eharacterof hlehlatory.T^ST, CsJlwl 
by Auguitua ' a Vompciftn,' 97* Asel^ 
the abiidtesof Clnudiua, 31. tierrlunpifr' 
formed by him fo^pbid oountrymcn, LHi. 
IjON siiHtaLiicd by ne through the dia- 
appearanoe of the tatter t^cadn, 0^* 
HU ‘ Dialoghw,' 0^* the 

Thf>toricnl uciioola, Hid hlutory com- 
manded by Caiiii>to be remoTed from the 
hbranea, rl. 7l>, Hfa Works ocunporwl 
with tboec of Tacitua, tUI. 84. 

Lociiata, the prufeijflor of polAoning, Tl. 

100; Yil. 45* 

LolUa PanUna, the lichHl/ womnii In Pome, 
PlLny'a acx»Jntef her, vi. jU. WlTi^uf 
P. Alemmloa Retnilua, 3(t. Esponwd tmd 
aliortly after rtpudiatea by Cajtw C»>ar, 
37. Banished by Claudius, writh the Josti 
of her fortune, m. 

LDilluH, M*, elected to the cunnilBhlpj ill* 
453. Hefeated in Haul* iv. »|7, Ac- 
companloH Caliu Ctnar into the Eiuit. 
383. Denounced by Caiua CicsAr, 3R5, 
Hla death, 2&S* Father of Lohia Paulina, 
Ti. 37* 

Loltliin OrhlcoB* defeats the BrU^ntet, and 
builds the wall of Antoninus in Horih 
Britain, vllU 3&I!. . 

LondiniuTn in the tinicof ClaniliiiB, d. 33J. 
Racked by the locnl, 355. la the tlmo of 

] Hadrlgn, vlU, iK}?. J 

Lorinzn, r^denoe of Antonlpui Plus at, r 
tUI; 374. 

LuoutUfi, 3C. AitiuaiiB, takes part In PiBo'e 
□ptispiracy agolost >lero, v1* 354. Said 
to^^e betrayed hla mother, .^69* Put 
bo death, 366. HU early oomplLinetita to 
Hero, 371, 464. ^YoonnatSon of hii 
^Pharulla 'm a hlvtory of aaind and 
opinion of thoperlodf 443, 473. Cham- » 


LUS 

tcrl^tlca of Lucan and of htp oontnn- 
porarlea, 467* His dc&clencj in Lmagina- 
tlan, 4S1?, ULs aCeotatlon of encyolopicd ic 
khowledgo, 470, His blrthplioo uuL 
Ijnrautnge, 471 fioEc. His * PharAAlia,' 
473 ; Tiii. 7S* OoNpfUOd with SLIius 
Tta] iciifl, 7S* 73. And with Tqcltlis, Afi, $4* 

Lucca, leYeea of CBSMtr at, in 6?7,1. 

Lucculus, L., the hlatorLon, bucs for tl^e 
coninilFhjp, i. IfiH. 

Lvcllluti, Cm * rharapdoti of the old Itouuiii 
literaturo^ ill, 39, 

Lucllla, daughter of t.l» emperor M. Atirc- 
liui^, hetrotlwd to Veni^, till. 3!tf. 

Lncrediis* effect of bis poem * On the 
Nature of Things.' if. 433. 

Lucretius* Q., nominated by AuguRtiin to 
tlat POUiiiUhip. Iy. 197. 

Lucullils, AndrcDfl, heads a revolt of the 
Jews ii) the flyrcnolcu. viiL 167, 

Lncnllus* L* Lldmuf^, proooTi^u] in A^ia, 
i. 3l. His sttr iniTtfl to rnform the pro- 
vfntdnl ivlTniiiietratloa, 3^/. RLipcraedcd 
ii] his oujnnLftnd, .13* JH>s riews f^om- 
juirrd witli tbot* nf his BiiucoHior Foin- 
I>fiun,33. HLscbflriictcr,5<:. Hi»wealth, 
□iKl the OfiT lie mode of ft. 77* 78. Ro' 
ceives tho honcur nf a triom^ih, i:>H. 
fiitrSiriiP of hfcnuniLis with the wife of 
LucvUiis''s brother* JCL. L^icuUnK's Idi; 
in dimg^r, 17.1* His advice to Cioetti, 
163. 

LiicullnSp UarcuB, his fnvoiriQii of Mccsia, 
iv. 145* 

Lucullus, formerly prefect o( Britain, put 
to death* vLL 400* 

Ludl ApoUitiareg exMhited Itt Eemc by 
UnituB, ill. Ilf!!* 

Ludl fifTcularrs gf Augustus, UL. 461; It. 
3113,364. Of tJlaiidtUh.Tf. 166* 

Ludl KfiucLmi of Nero* vl* JJA. 

Lutblitricn^s* the provincia, organization 
of, by AiignstiiB, iv* 12H. 

IjTifptunniD^ foQcdHl by PIfuicm, It* lUO, 
Jt^ BJtoi gn^at muds from it to thu 
Atlantic and British Channnl; Its wealth, 
pepulatinri, and Lmimrunce vm i colony, 
133, 13h. The odnitnercial oentrt of the 
OauJs* 130. The imperial reriilenoi of 
LugduntiiQ* 130. Its mint, 136. Ito 
rhetoricnl whools, 136. Al bar dedicated 
to Augustus and Itome by theHuils at 
Lngrltinnm, 3J8. Imperial auction of 
Cidns at LugduDnm* vl. 83. 

Lnpercolla, revived by Augustus, 111* 461, 

Lujiorcua* Srf HrmmiTM. 

Lupns, one of tljc assasatnfi of Colas, put to 
death, vj* 103. 

Luptie, prefdct of Egypt* Ms severe mra- 
pures cgainiit the Jews In his pmvincCf 
tIK. 140, Wonted In eoveral ancoimiers 
with them, 166* 

Lunltania, Oiesar'a coo^best of the districts 
of, north o( the Ttagiui, f* 1^* 

Ludtts i^letuB, a Moorldi captain of zner- 
oeoulos, eotriiflted by Trtoaa with a 
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oommuid In tbe Eut, tillF 163^ QiKlli 
ir revolt of the Jewi In l£eiK>pot^ia, 
16T. bj hlv soldiers to dispute 

Che empire with Hadrian, 1^ Sent hy 
Eatirian to BliuretaiiLa, IST Hia Ln- 
tilgfiiet ond doath^ IftC. 

Lutoriua FTlaoui, denoonoed by Hatctioi 
for hia TEn» on the aiipjxtD^ death ot 
Emani, and axecatad by thn senate, 
2C0. 

Lycla, autoaonwiu suutei of, It, 1C4. 
Compensated by Aanfuittiu, DO' 

phved of ltd antenoniy, vii, '/ 1 1. 

L]?dla, dHtruetioB uT tvelve ciUea of, by 
tm «aTttu|imke, t, 

Lyon, city of, auppoud origlii of ita nannc, 
LI, note. 


M acedonia, Eomaa proTinoe of, ex¬ 
tent of the, i. 19* Tbe ffovenunuiiL 
oF, ooTetod, T4. Assl^ed by CtodlUA to 
994. &eiz^ by Drutiia, iiL 3l7, 
Hauer, Clodiu)^, commander in Africa, 
claiinfi the empire. Til, 41. EiJ death, 

Macro, Bortorio^t appointed captain of the 
Pnutorlan (piards, and entruated by 
Tibenua vritli the arrest of Sejanoa, v, 
3M. Distinctions hoapod upon Macro 
by the citlscns, 37 L, BeoDmes aJliiO«t as 
ohrK^xioue hn ^jan ut, Fut to death 
by ardor of Caiua Cw^ar, ti , 33* 
Mivconah, C. Cilnlus, applied to byPollio 
Ln 'Vir^rB behalf. In. 940, Dtavra iljv 
tLie treaty of Bnindisinin, 94H. Eene^'s 
npftDtlations tKtwn^n Aiif^uidas and An- 
Coniits, 253-930, Hli5 ongm nnd career, 
abO-'ib^H Eia freedom am oouuHtrllar to 
A Ujfufltufi, iv, 209, H is easy temper, 2iU. 
The repieaentaUve of prcfifrvsa.y] 1, The 
first niLQlster of the empire, 919. Ula 
puhticaJ influence as patron of literature, 
U14, Hla dometdie traiiblcet 214, Fn> 
Bcnptlon of Antotiiun Mum for his elccp- 
IcHiton, 253* Huiilcath,9ih. Ubi man¬ 
ners and chAracter, 2tj0, Causes of his 
reputation wBh posterity, 231. 

U»iia or McEsia,fll(|t InTOded byM. Lu- 
cullns, iv. 14A, Anncied by l ibcrlud tkP 
^ lUyricum, 143. Rerolt in, extin^ishul 
by L* PiflO, , Cunditionof, at the nid 
of tlie i^ftnef Tiberiut, v. 41 SeoEired 
by Traian, riib 43, 43* Hadiian's oani- 
paign in, ]35. 

Mains, Trajan'a brldffe at, rill. 20, 

Maius* the natne nf tbe month, changed 
to Claudivia,Tl. 371). 

Kajcftaa, the Law of, Ite origin, v, S4T, 
Dimnctlon between nu^tttcu and per- 
dwUw^ S4A The law of Majestas com¬ 
posed of the Lex Apulda, Lex Yarla, 
Lex CoTDolia, and JnlJa de Miajca- 
Ute, M3-250* DeflnlUcn of it by the 
JnUnn law, 951, Few trbUs for majestaii 
under Augnftus, 353, lu •pplLution 


nxtendod by TtberLDs to pesqulnadea and 
abusive words, 263-3A5, Ooustructivc 
niajestaa, 35Q, Cases of Falanius and 
RubiLuA 353. Caaes of Oruilua Maroel- 
lus, Ennlui, and othen, ftflD-9S3* £x- 
traTdganca of the law, 373^ Nero'ji 
tentparate prooeediaga in oaaas of ma^ 
jesty, tL 399* 

MaUiue, C*, an adherent of Catlllna, 1.13^. 
Hallos the stAOdiiml of rcvelc la l^urla^ 
128* Dedoied an eiTamy of tbe fftatc, 

m* 

Mamurra, ohiot ef Cmtar^a engineering 
dcparUnetit, liis skill acrl wuulth, li. 
30;i. Hid beiue on tbe OeUaa Hillj x. 
99. 

MunciplfOJid necznanclpi, in the old Roman 
law of property, ill. 39. 

Manlllua, tbo author of thcHaniijan law, 
DOnferring absolute power In the East 
u]>on FonipcJuH, i. S7. 

ManiUus, his poem on utranomy acvl 
ai^trolcgy, not Dicntianodl by any sneient 
writer, v. 413, Period In whkJi ht 
flourished, 4)3 flOSf. 

Manlius, his conquests In Gaul, I. 909. 
Defeated by the Cimbri, 2M. 

Maptiin, conospoation of, by Ootiviua, to 
Miiitify the leglonarieH, iii. 339* 

Ifurble, trade in, among tbe ancients* Lv, 

m. 

Marcella, sister of OcteTlua, married to 
M. Agrippa, lii. 411 ; it, JS5* Divorceil 
by him, 194. Mjuricd to Julluf AnlonLaN, 
ill, 3M 1V. 135, 347 HO/tf. 

MjatcellU^p M* Claudius, elected consul, ii. 
(jT, Hts hOfltiJity to Cmu, 87, His 
electee about the nsfugnmentof pnoTinces 
oiiiiod ub CAiBiir, 37. Whom hu Insulte 
by Ill-treatment of a TranspadiBe Gaul, 
99. Itetlm to Mytilene, 413* Btidea- 
voura to obtain bis recall to Boine, 413* 
Ciccno'a oration ‘ pro Marcello/ 412. 
He Is rccaXLfi4,i bat aa^asninaced at Athens, 

m. 

MfOCcUus, flnt husband of Octavla, ill. 
24fl* 

Marccllu?, M,t son of Octavia, betmthed to 
tho daughter of Sextus PcmpeiiiH, lii, 
953, 284* Harrica Julia, daughter of 
Augustas, W. TIM. DeeignoC^ mdilc. 
Slid released from the * Lex Annalia,' 
Lb* 419; Jt. 187* Mora popular than 
Agrippa, 186,187. Hltj illn^ and death 
at Bairn, 190, 191* Hia obsequLss, 

^i^lrst tenant of the Mauaulwm Abgnsri, 
191, HI* death Imputed to Lina* 191. 
The ' Tboatnim Uarcelli,^ 182, Kis fu- 
nsreal oration pjenbunced by Augnaturi* 
199* VirgU's vemes his imperUhahlu 
monuDieut, 193. 

MarcaLlas^UnmiiiK Bocusod of ootutmctlTs 
treason, r. 359* 

Unreal] lie, C* Ciatidiui, elected conxnl, ti* 
9d* 114. Appesla to CtesoFs gmsmlty 
on behalf of hJs brother, 412* 
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U&rc«llu& Eprluf ^ a noted delftkyr, vL. , 
HIb declattmUon against P&tas ThisHoap , 
tJifj ^e^i'u^ds^ 

Uerda, wldo^ of Hortimfliiij,. married to 
CaU>p if. ^247. 

Marcia ’wife of Titm, vii, 396, 

^ilHniinnn^ Trajan's licr niagniL- 

inniitiy, ¥iit 24. 

Mnrciua Hex, hia oonqunstfi in Gnal, I. ' 

MarccmAntii, the, tranaplant there bcI’it* ; 
Hvim the ijonn-e*! of tlie DfinuUi into 
Eoficmiu, Iv. :mit, 3ta. romtution of 
the kin^cNn rf MaroTioduiii, 313, 31 i, 
Campai^i of Tihenus ngmnst tliecn, 

Their war with the (Jhcnisri* v. 180 , 
Wbji of Mi AvreliuB 'with thuni, 

3":?, ;ilS. 

ifariamne^ the Awnonesn prineesg, main ed j 
to Herod the Ir reat^ Hi, Hia lovr 
ami jMilutisy of her^ Put to deatli i 
h; liim, 

Mhnarjinu, dau^fhter of Henud AErippnj 
'vii. 

Morjatt, or jxipntnr piurty, at ILome, their 
cloufifi Uic ’weak point in the h(8i> 
politie, i. Kl, The Martnn purty irpie- 
aenta] li}'Usesru-, 83. Who ehtaiii$ tJie 
rehahilitiUiori of mveriil of tliern, 

The tiTupUiea of Uariua rcsUinHl by IAxhit, I 
W, Weapons of the Manaii party In 
CAisar'js hiuiila, Ihfl, H>4. 

Manllinufl,^ graiidfatlier of Tlndnan, first 
KhHtor of the ITartnau hranch of the 
i^Uab faroHy, vih. IS^, 

Moriun, hiH j]roi«;nptiqna juiil mMsscrep, 
i Ifi. His death, H3, HL« hurt boldly 
cxhiiited Ipy tiofhjir^ DG, Hi* tropliirs 
reutorod by CaioTj M, IMsi/ietory at 
Aiime Sextin;, 2L0t And at yeiocUa*^, 
212. 

Muri us, the younger^ his offer tg tho Saai- | 
Hites, I, lit. I 

MariuR rrisciis,c«ndemncdto iMJiUhnieiit, 
for malvermtion In Afra^,niL ^03. 
alaroboduoKf or Marbod^ fonnatiQu of Lis 
hintplem in loutJiern ilfjTuiMiy, iv, 3N. 
liifi aruiy^ 514, Companid to Pyrrluiji 
nnd AntlochUfi, “Hti. Caiii|:ioign of Ti¬ 
berius against bun, 5U>, Oocnpli* the 
land of the Koh, fuimdi^ a tingdom j 
therr, and traliiJ his army After the Tlo^ 
man model, ^15-310; t. J)iH. Aowiits 
temu of peace fcom Tiherku, It, 317. 
Eefuses to ]oin the CheruBcajiB,, 5411. 
HiB'df^lniono loTaded by ttie Chenuci, 
who defeat him, v. lfil-IS2. UriTcri 
by CaCaaldA acaro!^ the Danube, 1K3, | 
Gnuitod shelter within the Eoman do- ., 
minlona, 152. Dios at rtayounh, 1^2. 
Harmge amongrt the Bomans, ii, 333 ; j 
iil. 2ft. Remar)is on the principle of I 
Homan marri age. ir, 70, Marriage fallen 
Into disfavour and detuettide, SO, Itifla- j 
eocaof tb«frHjdwoiiieii,y2, Servitude of 
maniied WdOnnij ft3» Straggles of the 


MAU 

women agelurt It, Hr The Opplan and 
Voconlan laws, 55. Legiilatlnn of the 
republic for enforcing marriage, 53. 
Ttnaltka of celibBcy mil rewards of 
luarila;^, S8, 

Mara the Avengcir, temple to, rowed by 
AngtirtiiH, ir. 72,174. 

MArni, A Oennau tnbe, savarely handled 
by ficrmajiieus, r. I to. 

Martial^ patrojiii^ed by Domltiaii, vU, 394. 
Ills Works exummod ami eomparod witli 
tlioflO of lloniee, viii. 81. 

Martina, the poiKoneir, a creatare of Fien- 
cina, T. 108, Aift, Her tk^th, 205, 

Marti es Tori 10 , gtiremorof Palesiine, tlii, 
171, 10], Eebevetd Lupue In AlrxfuidKa, 
11^. His ATiiiiTr^menc at tb^ taiiAtiei!9ni 
of the Jews, 172. Apiioinb^l by Kadrinn 
govcnier of Palestine, 121. And in 
iiinUhAlid m Dacia, 19T. 

MATuilua^C, Kpidiis. tribune, tcara down 
the crown from DsuMar's rtntiie, ii. 441. 
Jits rec^ill from bonidhmoiil dcmandiL!d 
by Cietiar, in. b1, 

Mimta BAjhina, a Ji^lator, vif, 3ftT, 

MAalntha, a Nuinidlaii prince, j^ietccted by 
CawflT, 1. 142. 

Meiss] lie, foundation of the city of, i. 197. 
It<! lAJsitioii njul ti'viunTB. 1FI8, FrcqueiiL 
ntLAcliA nf Ihu LigunnhH, l9tt. The ter¬ 
ritory of the Liguriana given to the 
U a^siLiajia, 2LH], A ttAcbed to the cautto 
of tbe Homan aTiscoerm^y, n, 105, Do- 
clorosiLrclf in favour of the Pucnpeiiui 
{wirty^lfl, DefWniod by UumlUna, J72, 
174, iRIfr bcKiL^d on land by Trc1vi. 
nlna, and at bsa liy D, Brntn^ fot Ctfwar, 
17.1. TliClr ficot ilcfeatod by Ilrutus, 10h, 
l>(i3Cii}ition of tlieaty at this time, 203, 
2ii4. The iinmi'hiHE; rarnpArt of Tlvbo- 
niuH on thE land iddo, 204, Fotin^Od 
capUhTatloii Atid treachery of the be- 
20fi. The sifgi' rcbumnl, 208. 
Ite fna] Eubmission and treatoKhit at 
tho handH of tltr GnwirraTis, ’J23 ; iv. 127. 
W'ltlvIrAwftl of ltd rlependentB ^tipohs 
mid Agothej L23, Ite litnrary Aminiaiicc, 
VtRr 

MasoTA^the, des<:!Tib|d, vill. J7ft. 

Maternus, Curfatins, poet, his trai^ie!!, 
’vii. ifTiJ. Put to death for dedaiming 
AgaloKt tyrunts, 4oti, 

MitLlKMnatiae, nstrologers, and GliaJdeana^ 
ndtctAULgainia, vit, 3UT. 

MhLidIa, ber daughter Snbliia Durried to 
Hadntn, vlil. 185. Bcath Trajan's to- 
intkiiu Up llojna, J91. 

Matins, Clesar'a friend, oontiitmtes to¬ 
wards the expctiso of the showi in to- 
Tinor of Csatu*, iii. HI, 

MAttinni, the stronghold of the ChiEtti^ 
dertroyod by Ocrmatiicne, 'r. 157. 

MauretAhla. the stronghold <if the king of, 
attacked by Cn. Fompelua, IL ft5h. Oca- 
stltntod A Romoi] pnjTtuOe by Octavias,. 
ill. 504. The kingdom given by Aogns^ 
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tud to JubA, {t. t* }7H. DLaturb- [ Mcssain, M, VjJoinf, a candJdiAe for the 
«noeq in the of Hodrlati, vilL i oonfiiilabip, U E]w?t«(l conbulp li. 

mmoured ^ih, a viidt uf tUe ^ dO. Subnuu to Antonlu^,. UL Coui- 
erEperoT ■ j inarulBatiannj'jVurOcUrlm^ 0^, Ahaj^- 

hbjotft at VdcntOp tbe delator p ddE« the Mnntonui cause, forHkos Aii-* 
Ttii, 10^ ' toolEnforOctavtTiHpcnEninuidi^fnthewiif 

Matipiolcniia^ Q7 Holes Jladrlanlrdueciibodp I niralnst Sextus ^oiDpeiiia, and derntd 

▼ill. 347 , S7Uk I the ^tlaasi, 'Wl. Hosnala the fln^ 

Hfdm Atropatenfl inTsded by Antoohi^p ■ AujfOHtan prefect of the city* It, 23 . 

who la camprlled to retireat. ii'u ■ l>piput(.il oy the seniite teoffertbe iitlcof 

Ucloarthp or Hercules, tt'injpto of, at Tyre, j * Piitor PHtrl® * to Ani;uKEU 4 p lu7. Earni^ 

jiltiQdered by (Veftfir, iL. d!^;. j a trlutnpli OTCrOaul on the banks ot the 

Uedltemnean Sea, tbe centre of the Hj>' Adonr, 123. Bealgns liis prefecture of 

man cmpira, IV. ItUN. The navlfration of I Rome* 205+ FatWin of TibulJua and 

the ancleiib! on this sea, Rome the Uttrary men* t. 12 ^. 
cin[K)iriijni of it^ eommurre, ;]!>l, Staptes I Hfinalu, Valerius Barbatnn^ fabticr of thu 
of Dommerce* .132. Spicefj, Ac., fnnn > empress H^'esalina, vj, 1:37+ 
the Eiiiitp 31*5. I'aper from Egypt* Hemikna, wife cl CJaudlui, mothor of 
Wwllcnn and wine* J94, JlriUnmcns flJid Octavia, her ekametrr 

MeFTara, oetiilition of the city of, tinder and iiilltiencc, vi. 137, in^. Her favour' 

AMgastiUp Iv. H7. I lies, XarcLs«uij aiul RolyUlua, lid, Her 

HeUp Anneeus, pmowriliodt vL Hb passion for Mnester, a dancer* 1^2. 

clparacter and death, 3(12, ^3+ JlestFoyN Valerias Aj^fatlcuit* J5i+ JJat- 

IfoJilo, hiibop oE fsnudbp hitj martyrdomp t^red by ViLclllua, 15ti. Her hatred of 
Vnl. Ajt?ipl»lna, L Her aznmir with Silina, 

Mcmmlils* C.*hio intriF^nO with Ltioitlhls'n Itii. And marnaj^ with him, 140. In- 

1irr>thcr'H wife, i lilL A caudi^luk^ for crediliility ami examiiiaiitm of tbe story* 

tho ctmunlKhip, 3^4* | The: freedoieDCLuubineagiainst 

McuimiuBp R.p RegulflSp ootisnlp nnt^te her, 148. Her nuptlaJ ori^cs^ ]TA Her 

Sejonusp V, 344. Compelled by Cnius to meeting with Claudius, 17i+ Bar death, 

divoroo hiR wifie, LoHia I'anlina* n. 37, 176,178, 

Hcoiiniua llegulus, the pnaurof dcJaiors McMtana, nava! fight Ln i,he harbour of, il, 
Tb+ 387. I FluiKhsrcd by two urciica in one 

Hemnon, the vocal, vlil. 341 note. Visited night. In. 247. 

by the empreRE Sabina, 241. J^lo^ue, C., a Cesarean, defended by Ci^ 

Uonapn, a trilie of the BclgEO* 1. 234. ocro, i. 584+ 

Join the confederation againat the Ro- ■ ^ Hetannorphosea' of Dvid, rcDiarla on the, 
mans, 282+ Join the Vnneti in smart- j v. 12i». 

time Doiifederaiiioii* 307. Attemjrts of : lletelhis Celer, the prater, ymt to wnteh 
CmsRt to mluce them* 314- t'cnijn-llftl i tlic inoTOTueptsof OatiUnE^, b 128. Pro- 

by the UermanH to cro^ Cie Rhine* 3112. > vents Idm froiti creasing tl>4 Apenalocu, 

SibidDS and Cotta sent hy Cftsar into I inti-au1,l23. Hts letter of romonstrancx' 

thfcir oountcy, 411- Chufitciod by thmn, i to Ciocro* 138, KLeetod consul, lUl. 

411, And ogam by Crw, 429* Chwtfti ^ Thrown into prbon by the trlbanu FLa- 

by Labiruus, 431}. Vlus, 163* Ihb hoatihlty to FompeJtiE, 

Mcnocratea, I^mpcian a^lmlTOl* defeats j, 181,183,167, Oompello^fo awcar obe- 

riJvisius in the bay of Cdina;, lit, 36E*, ; dience to Otewr's agrarian law, 76, 

Hlfl death* ^ Hretellos OraUciia, L+ GeedUiis^ attempts 

MenodoruE, the Fomiftian adoiiral, urges to prevent Cnaar from rohtilng the 
&xtDa Fooipclus to Mdse the triumvirs, j treasury of Rome, IL 170* 
iii+ 252. Cmrriw ovar to Auj^uatua s , BEctellun Nejiots hie gOTcmment of Spain, 
tlcot with throe legions on hoard* 2-17. i. Btrlken theeignal Aagon thoJaul- 
Clatmed by Antonlus as a Fdave* 218. culiuti, lus+ Elected a trlbuTie, IJl, 

Ferhapa Hcniui of Humce, 268 itote. Combines with Cscsar in harawlng the 

R^uths to the Etandard of Sextus, hat nobl«,13J, His violence, 140+ Deprived 
hotrayt hJa trust a second time, 764+ of hla tribaiiDsbip by tha Amate, 141. 

MenopoUmia, successes of Ctassas In* 11. 9. Flies to the c&mp of Fompefua, 141, 

Qreat numhors tf Jlws hi, 153. An- Elected consul* 34i+ 
nexed to the cmpirG by Trajsji, tHL 1U6. Metellna Credcua, Q., honoured aritU a tii'^ 
InBuneotionofthe JewciinlleiiopotainLA, umph, i+188. 

107,188, Quelled by Lu^luatjul^ue, 188+ MctcUus Plus, tribute Impoted upon Spain 
Relinquished by Hadrian* 171, 191. by, i, 157. 

Ceded to Rome, s29+ j 30lattis, dQr of, In the tiine of Augiutue, 

Meeaala KIgff, M. Valerius^ elected mnsdl* I t+ 13. 
i, J-lT, Tak^ aa aotive part in the Hilo, Annina, oppoiee Clodlot with A band 
preaecatioD of CLocUiifi, 147+ i of gladiateis, i+ 3id. Bfouawal of bu wn- 
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trato'wit^i nQd1u§j f Ac&ndKlAtc 
fen- the oonmialijpn 33. UiA enmaitiT 
witli CJodJiu on the Appiian VA;S:,tnAl, 
' and erll#. 34-37, Hu atuwer to CioonriH 
37, q Darrel with SaUuatii^ti, 711. 
ii^lecU MaAfdllA for a itsldence^ 107, 
cloU^il from the uDirnty ^raiitod by 
CsesrTt TiZ. Joins C»lii,is in an iniur' 
rection againiit Cwsor in lUly^ 1&3, T>e- 
featad o^re Capuii and hlain at CoBa^ 

UUiobcu, iTHdinan of ficsfrlnus, dl'fcloaes 
KbO’i plot, vl, 3ST, Jlia rewardB, 370. 

Unn^u, Domltian'a meburre agoinEt the, 
t!u 355, 

Mittcrva, temple of, detHcoled by OctiiTinE, 
UL 3Ef3, BoFtOTed by tKinutian* vii. 374. 
Ili4 ehOMn rutron^te*, 3^3, -(lo. 

MinuCJnhnH, hiuflund Of JulJH, aEpiw to 
the empiriEt vi, lU^. 

Atinw, reventu fieriv*l froiiii IVi 44, 

AfiBchnn, fifftimation in which the nom- 
mehUry of the, woe hold by the JewE, 

\iu, lay. 

Miaeimm, harbour of,rUlted by the CiUdan 
pirates, i. 33 vote. Villae of the BoinaiiB 
on the bclghti of, v, IG, FUoy^e villa at, 
vli. 310, 

Mijenum, treaty of, lil. 231, 

Mithraa, the Tynan Ucroules, sncrlfteed to 
by the {JiUiziEii piratea, i. 33, 

MlthridaCOft, Itiug of Puntus, hln oontesU 
with Home,!. 2LI, 2S. HaDg'hty r^jet^iun 
uf hla pTopoiwd alliance with Rertoriuia, 
‘jT, Huf canBQ viewed with favour by 
the pro'.'indala In the Kaat, 711, Klu cha¬ 
racter, 3 l). Hla treatment of AjquUiiLs, 
30 pefeated by i^nlla, 31 AraIji 
appean In the Add. 33, I>cfe*-ted by 
PnwpdtJa, 33, IM- Matum 
blnAtkon Agalnvt pome, 135. Destroy H 
hlm^f on the revolt of hie »□ Flmr- 
POOGE, 138. 

MilhndatoA, hin claims to the throne of 
Parthla, i, 374, 

JUltbridatea, kln^ of Fergamna, marcheE 
the aEslstanDfl ot CwKar in £Ryii4, iii- 
331, Reduoea Peluaitmi and renta Ptole- 
mbus^etroopa, 331, At the bottle ol the 
Nile, SJW, 

Hithridates, king; of Commagene, It, NO, 

Jj^ithrldatce, remvee the kingdcffl of the 
Ik?pphonu from Claudiua, vi._ll3. 

J^Dfroiitlacam (Biaini)} tbo capital of Up' 
per Oormanyi viL 160, Monument to 
the honour of Drumaa at, iv. 2M. At- 
tacked by the Germana, bat aaved by tbo 
iTth Ezvd xlTthlegions,'^.170^ Attempt 
Of the Cbatti to aedie Lt^ Tiii SO, Tror 
jan'i bridge at, 833, 

MolO} the Tltetorkian of Bhodea, ImtmuLE 
C«ur and Cffvo, U SO, 90 note. 

Kcaa, font Of fha liruids is, Ti, 2&0, 

HomKH^ the PmihiAn, taken into fkTOur 
by Arttonlna, IH, 98S, 

JUoDflieby maiibtestilT todL^pemkhle to the 
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I RomanB In the time of AiigqaiTLa, It, 
j The Boman oonwFtion q( oondUtnilonal 
monarchy. 53, The |iToapect of mouar- 
chy not dlecouroglng to the Homuis, 

MentanuB, CurtliiE, diargod by Kero with 
a derrlictian of mnAtorial iliiilea^ rL, 397, 
His pouiBhmoat, 333, 

Moiinl, a Belgio tribe, 1. 334, Joins the 
oonfy^ratloD against tba Homans, 23 U 
JoiDi^ algo a maritjniocorLfed(!Tatioii,3^T. 
Csnir'a AUempta to ebutise tlicm, 314, 
PLtnlahed by Labicinu,4Ll, Defeat^ by 
U. Ciirnnaa, Iv. 173. 

Hada, wife of rompeiiis, divorced by biin+ 
I. ii;i, 

JJudAtnu, LuefantUt mstiA proocnitTil of 
Syria by Keno, vii. 57. Khpoumh the 
CflUBQ of Vcapnaion, 118, AdvanocB from 
berytua westward, JI3, Bvbukw the 
liAEteof Antoniitsrriinn4,V/4, CnnOrQu 
the offers of ArtcniiuB to TitelUua, 130. 
motcrii Hoine; bis BlroiiginnEurcH there, 
144-146. Ppts to d^th tlio aen of Vitel- 
Hob, and atnys tlie defection of the legion^ 
in Gaul, 13£, L53, rdDioruuiDeDb!i 

into UbuI, 174. 

Mull of Galloway, Agrieola'e yIw of IrC' 
land from tbe^ viL 

MuiomiuB Luperoua^ coTpmuider in Lower 
Cermatty, wait ogi^mst UivilU, vU, IG^r, 
driven by dvJliBfrom the inland of tbo 
Tlatavi into CoBtra Vetera, 181, Br(iicgi>9d 
in (jBEtra Yctora, 182, captive to 

the prophetw Velcda, but sliLUghtened 
on the way to Lippo, 174, 

Hunda, battle of, ii. 331,332. 

MuuduB, Decias^ and Paulina, story of, vi. 
4l>8, 

Mnrcne, L, FtAtiua, joitu the oonsplnitoiii 
alter Cmtiar^E murder, 111, 86, P3 (uhie 
lilmseif under the orders of CbbsIije, 282. 
COTiimnudB the republican fleebt, 221, 
thits off two trium viral Icgioiie, ITJS* 
Murena, L- Liciniiu, hj« tmsucowtful it- 
U'-mpla to reduce the Cilidan pirates, i. 
38. BleOtOd Comni, 130. Proeocuted 
uuEUDocs&fulJy for htdlery by HnlpieiuB^ 
130, , 

MurenA,LlctniuA joibB aconiplrady agoiiurt 
the life of AuguBtuE, ill. 45?; iv. 1S3, 
MuMum, the ALuxEndrian, vlU* 

MusqqIui Enfns hErongPCE the Ttarlons, 
vlL ]87« Exempted tnm proacrlption 
by VeepaBlan, vii. '231, 

JHiiillatlon of children^ 12oinitlait''s law 
against, vii. S63-384. 

MiiUna, D, Brutua befdegad by Antoniun 
iRf iii. 153, Attempts of the oonsuls 
HiTtiui and FanBa to relieve him, }€3, 
173, Batilo betwHm thorepuhUainiaiidi 
Antonias beforo, 172^ 

HyLe, bEod^tiarten of tha HkBEonan fleet 
at, 288. I>efeat ot the PompdAOi at, 
3C4. 

MytUfoe, fUgfel, 1. 
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N i^VlUS, tb« rJiArnijioTk of early Itoman 
literatnre, iii. ^■ 

Xbzanciea, tlie join * inaritlineocrtJcdcrMy 
i* !iOJ* 

}4arb0 MartJUP;^ lloi^ian Colony At, 1. 1!?, | 
Devoted to tbc niteYiiste of the j 
Koniaj] ariiLocntcy, ii, lliA, 

}jarbouenf!is, the Htr^nKliold of the Pom- 
}iciiiin fHCtlon^ lir Dtv. A.i]f!:aFiti]fi'i^ or» 
of Uie proviocia IdiirbDiionBif, 

IV. 12fi. 

fnwdman an^ votary of Clau¬ 
dius, V], 14^. D14 wealth pruTcrhiaJ. 14;l. 
AcoomplialLiifi tlio min of Api^iui Silji- 
jiiiH, l4ti. In ]efii?ue v]th Ue^jHalina, 
Flattcrod by ViU'JIiuh, IJjfl, Tunnsn^fBjni^i 
U<>tMUina, aiud pirocurfr^ h?t deBtrucUoti^ 
Ifia-lJu. JtKvjmmeiktii dwidixu? to re- 
nturry Pi'Una, ]?7, X>ceUne of hia 
iiiTh. Mei)wx4 AKripidua and 
I'EillHa, itf?. His rweptioii by th# iffilon- 
aru^ ID iraul, vi. Probably the 

NarciRMis ul £L Faul'it Epiatle to tlio 
Itomjuifr) avi, Jl^ 4Sf7, 

Kai^uoiiefi^ a Nuinidian people, revak and 
Ore supprcEBed by the prodor^ FIdccub, 
vii. iS4T. 

Na-^idiuei L,, icnt by Fompelua to zvtl^ve: 

tfiR Wua^JiauH, iL isfH-SfiHi* 

KfU-iirol phlEotiOiphy, auquaintoDoe ol the 

komojiB with, Tiii. TG. 

J^uulpebuii, iiav^ vh;U>iy of Agnppa off, 
Jii. 3i;&, ;i1Ah 

NuimRdiiaof Aiig^utnn, at Romo, t. 4(i* 
^nvigAtiou of the anclentH, and tliie rale of 
travcllmi; by Hen, iv. Hihl. 
hr'svy, the, uf Auifiutup, iv, 36, Mutiny of 
A'lLdlluu a fleet at ilioenum, vit. I^SL 
Ni'iipulkflf deecription of, la the time of 
Auffinttun^ V, Kr, 

NeniaiisiUi, the native place of the family 
of Ajntoiiinufl PIps, vjij, SJi tr(rfe, Ha* 
driart urOotH a bufiilica at, ih lionotir Of 
PloUna, m, 

23 [Txii» Hoatm^ palaca on the lalte of, vlli. 
J2«. 

Nii-ft Comr, town of, In Arabia, it, JltS. 

Frlacue, dstdred by tlio senate aa 
TrajanV ancoeEwor, vill, ISL 
2fert)f son of Gfrmanleua, affoction of his , 
con^n Droaiiii for him, v. SOhI. Intm- 
rlnooU by Til'iorftia to the Donate, 

8p[o& Kt by ^ejanuH to watch him, 344. 
TlberluH <«tn|>itilny to the Kiiate of hunt 
Qaiiished to the iDlond of FouLiu, 
•Tua, 

^;c?ro, IlTiiBnfi Tfberiuij father of the fra- ; 
peror Tiberias, ddM with L. AJitonins 
ID the war of Penuiia, Hi. i4L &Lvea up 
his wife Livia to Augustus, HI. 

23'im {Luoiiu Doniitiufl Ahenobarbut), at 
ten years of a^ appears In the * (fame 
ot vU IBS, Betrothed to Octavin, 

daughter of ClandluB and Hofloallna^ 17K, 
I&3, Ikuieca, the ptLiloeOpbor^ ^pointed 

bia tntioi} iDtroduo^ to ppblic dia- 
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tinoUona, 1 S 6 . Oomea forwird oa the 
advocate of popidu meoBiiTua, iS'iS- Mar^ 
TJtjd to Ootavia, lii 4 , Balutod emperor, 
iful, PomiJy character of hia anooEtota, 
the Itomitii, 26 X, His pamntagnj 904 , 
>ljefortiinca of his early yeani» Fc- 
nlB which DurrotindMihini, 371 . StrogRlo 
for iiihnanoe over blca : the Denatef tho 
tutor, the mother, Prgnouncua the 
liiiier^ uratLon over CUudlos, Far 
TDurahie irapromoD made by hli first 
speech to the SMiate. 37 B. Hit intrigue 
with the freedrwomtu Acte, 3711 , ilia 
griadnat progreas Ln vloe, 3 iil. fieneca'D 
praiM of Nero's clcniency, 3 Ji 3 . Alarm 
aud meuAoCi of Agnppiiia, Nero 
causes BiibaunLcua to be poilNined, 386 , 
3 K 7 . ^neca bidis at making him popular 
with the senKtOi JMviHoa between 
Nero and hl« mother 790. The chii/ges 
Against her declared unfouudud, 
HiDdiiwluta amoaemeote, SH. Coiuw- 
crates a temple to Claudlua, and obtfune 
a statue for hia father I^omitius, 396 * 
Favoiinkble chAractcdatice of Kero'Dearly 
gtnremmeDt, 397 . Liberality uf his fuian- 
cial mBDauiTD, 998 , Froporee to abollnh 
the 300 . Examination of what 

iblfl proijusAl really im.iorts, 30 i, Kero's 
policy ^vefli satiDfactlon to the Dcnate, 
dd 4 . No inquiry made into the jiregu- 
Inrlty of hie private lL.*e, 90 J. The ‘ Quin* 
^uennium Keronis,^ 307 . Nero's pasaan 
for Fhpiiiea l^bina, 310 . Miinlc» Lii 
motbeTj 31 $, 317 . KiD brutal behavlODt 
to her corpse, 317 , Attempts to justify 
hmuelftD the senate, 31 S, His triumph^ 
enlry Into Home, 390 . (^ratihas the 
populace with bIu>wb, 391 . Instltutoa 
tbc JuTeualia, 329 . Desoenda upon the 
Htage, 323 . Illeitltutes the Keronia, 394 . 
Hie lusenidbility to UAtlounl feeling; 
causes of this, 397 . Uis temperate pro- 
oeediugt in UBes of majesty ami libel, 
^evaies Fenius Itufos m'A Tlgel* 
linus, 333 , Futa Kubelilus PiautUH and 
ClornchuB Sulla (o death, 33 S- 337 . Fur¬ 
ther deveJapment ol bia craelty, 337 , 
HepudutoD OcUvia and marriefl I^ppieat 
383 » 933 , HU proiKcntion of wualldiy 
freed men, 341 . Briviee his chariot in the 
C'lrcus Muimuo, 349 . His preaenoo at 
Rome deidred both bj the popuUce and 
the Acnato, 343 . Intsmoua debauchery 
publicly encountged b; hnn, 343 . The 
great fin of Itomc imputed by the popu¬ 
lace to Nero hlmaelf, 3 JK). Nero the first 
^kernscutor of tbe Christians, at Home, 
3 diJf 442 ; vUi. 143 . The nbnlldiiig of 
the city, vi. 9 ^. Sxtenidcn of Nero^s 
pslaco, or golden houae, 3 fii. HU eiac- 
Dona and onDfiKattoni required to defray 
bis expenses, AtS, nfsoentant of the 
nobles, who form a CCinfpiruy,ai>d plaoe 
Fiso at their head, 343 . PlaAand nuica 
of the oonsptratDrei 361. Dituomry ot 
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tb« plotp And puniBibment of the I caIIk the oiiiiln, and proMcntc# the dda- 

ipinUhra, S4i7-M3. ifeno^ pcrfoTmancp [ torH+ 6. Hia cloniLTicyp S. Hia quoiiticti 

in the ibeatra^ 474. DeniJi o| \ ]nLa(»i)jf<.trunLl^ 10. Hw nifMkratlun inin- 

Her euhiiRy pronounuod by Keru, - plod witli tuiiidity, S, CkjitspiraCT of 

3jA. Who pfO«mbt» Cd. Cuhiiih nnd lid I CnlpnniLim CroMijH, Mutlliy Of the 
iiiloniiH, 47 6> Piitfl Lucius Yetui atui 1 ji^ i pnebonans, 10. givtss to Ihtlr 

family to donth, 474. I>aibiciy» demoiuiit, butlmnirdiutcl^ thIopEa Traiau 

Thrn»* and liareQ aomnuti, 4445^ for hli partinjr, lo, II. His death, 14* 

Uaaeral rehjrloua lolemtion in his ]Jin personal aiiponranrio, 1.1* Kiawisdom 

4SO. Kis guTomincnt supported by tlic ; ]ri odoptinirO'iajifUi, )A. 

TOliiptiiou?D 08 a and orueJty of tbo ajji*, | Norvii^ a tnljo^ i. 244, Join a ooti- 

442- Hia ilgujic aiul drcM, vjl. a* l\\-^ \ feilNiriuy a^ndnst the Ilumana^attl. tiur- 

vanlty and lOTreof Adtnir&Hon.n. Ynlffui- f , priw C+twir a eampt 2^.!!. 

idena of mngnitiroiire; waiiU tbo irtiii- j Niuen la-sieKt'd by thu Jjgnrlann^ {. 1!in. 

giiuLtire power of Utuua Ca^aar^ 4* Hi'i Kmi>iriedo«, of Bnliynia, cLilea bt- 

disne^^Kni oi diwriinvHd Hia Aiqken>li- donnoiona iv- Nil. 

tion^ <>. HiS rai'oiinte& HeUua, I’ikpHi- Hieopijlia, the Aetian, site of, ill. a 17, ajS. 

Tiua+ DoTypliOniaj juid ti|X)rEis desiow-^t NieopriliF., |.be K^ypliar, rotllidcdp Iti. 444. 

and ahunued by Iho u|^r t;|]kfr ^'!^4 7. !Ni|!;iJius, tbo o^t^lo^Tp 1il4» propbei^ re- 

Hta impiety in batliwijT In tlifbithiiiof OiTtavioa, tii. lb?* 

ibti Aqua ilandn* 7. ilia otvcltiL^ eupri- Niiftinus, put to dt^atti by tiio Mmutn fui 

cioua, not politic, ]jkc tlu^ of Tilieniis, | cunepitin;; Haiirifm, Tiii, Jl)C, 

H, D, Hia proacripLicinn of the ; Kile, bfttlLe nf the, \u »23, H-j A The raiuil 

Hia vlElt to the in ’Jo, j, frijmtotlif ituliJciirepaireil byPttrpnnih, 

27* Probable object of his visit *2i!. Ills i iv, ir>7* Kuploratlon of thetiiunfry iNio 
progreafl thruiieh Oreooo de}4rnU>il, Jh. f miJi-s above 8yeiie in tiuf time of Hersi* 
HIh triLimpbA at the Urucian gaioi-s.'J,H r vu. 2i;. 

Frucloima the freedom of Aobulu, Jlh i NimIiis taken toy Tm^nn, viil. I(t2. 

Prujecta cutuiix thmau^h the Isthmus int Ni^-Mirs, ampintbi?ntre at* built, viib 270, 
Corinth, but bhandont!! the design, Jli. NorhanuR* pnnmaiuls a ilivMoii of the 
Pohticsi motireof tlie visit; ji^ionsy of tnunivirs' Imwti in MHoetlonia, iii J'Jl. 
CorbuJo, 110. Pttta Ckirbulo to lientii, ii\. Nuricaria, the.delejiEedi by' P. i^ilma,iv*22L 
SLuinka fnim vlaitingf Athjeiia and from ^nrinaiidj, triliesul^ tulHliud toy tbfi ito- 
Initiation into the tnyuteriea of l^leusi>>, mans* i. :HI. 

SJ. Why the KotnftiLB Were iiulignaiit at Hovioduniiiii (KevcT>i),enpi(a] of thi^ !Sues- 
bls ootiiig and ranging* 34. PlunderH ■ Ktonea, b-siegnl! aiirl tiiken by Ou'snr* i. 
Creoccof beriponumjcnts of art, ?4. Eii- ' JtSA ; IL. 4 K. Iiefe.troyt*tl by tSie Caiil^*,'*'. 
truhtK Rome to the care of Hell Us during ‘ NovLua, tlio quEustor^ bia pimlsliinunt, i. 
bia atoaenoB* 34. Hia triuniEdial t^tiy 142. 

into lb>jina. Ijihccmtcnt In the jiro- Nnmidia redneefl. toy CifeiiTtotlie form ol 
Vtrpiiuue, Vinili-y.andOalMt, ' a province, 11 . Jt!l7* 

ILaceir, and ooUAplrv Iigain^t ■ Nymphra, linth houapi on the mFirgin of 

hinif 118-41* Hia vacilluikng humour on I the Alban hike, viii.. ItVl, 

lioating of the conspinKiy, 42*4^* lli'^ i Nyinphi(JinsSubiiUJ.'',pnT«tofthepTfftii- 

Lafft hoiir»i4iddeath,44,,48H Ekpeotatiiiii | riniia* deserts Nem, vn. 44, Lr> 

of hia return anioug both Koniaus unci ■ supjjO'TL UuIIul* -A. His offer rujecteiL* 

Chnations, 40* MomsurtM for the punish- | M. Htn attempt to fwii;^ i tho empire* 41. 

moiitr ol hia favoEuitoB, ^ | Killed toy iW pnctorlojib, 

Hero* a pretending, In Dvmitian'a neign, 

Bupportad 1 j 7 the Parthiima* vii. 4h, ^ti^* ! 

NeronU, games inatjtuted by fferiD,vl,324. ! i^\tlTiLlSK, flic flnet. Introduced into 
Kerra* H* Codoelui, negotluUM tenna of an , ISiirope* Iv* 73. 
arrangetnent baiwwji Octaviua oiid An- ! f ilHidea, ling oi the Nabathjean Arabs, iv. 
tonlua* til* 248. ! 171. 

Herva, M. Cocoeim, aooounpaiiiaa Tlberlufl ■ Ubultrmdua, hia pretenalont'totheempltt', 
on quliUDgKcma, V, 338, Ilia repn tutjoi t ! vSb 44. 

aa EL lawyer, 388. Vainly dia&uaded fnuii ' (yctavlo* own ilater of Octa’vlTiB, and wifr 
■utoide by XitocrlaB, 387 ; vLii. IJ 2 . i (I) of l£ajx%l]un and ( 2 ) of M. Antonina, 
Herva, H. Oochdua, nn of the pruceding, Ui* 241 Her virtuffl, 248. Eereoii.M* 
oonductsaQ IncLfUiry Into the oonapiraiy MimccllUH, 2'’2* Wintem wHb Antbniua 

of Fl 0 OfTi,ft 7 D* liowardad with a tri- at Athena {a. 17*714-? 3^ Leftwlth 

nmphal aUtue, 378* her brother by Antonlua m a pledge o£ 

Herva* il. Cocoelu, hli life aaved by a amity, 288, UrLnga mim aud money to 

Bupc^itim of l>omltiai]* vu* 411, Aatonlua, but Ifr oorntninded to remain 
Elected emperor toy the Bcnate, vill* 1. at Athene, 281 , Rcturna to Rome^ 282. 

£ie oiiglo* lifOj and ohanctor, 2 ,4. Ec- I Her reception therc^ 2 H* Takes t^argo 
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of her OTTO wid Polvla'a dhf](Jrcn by Ati-^ I 
toniUB, Divortoif by Aiktxniioji, [ 

Befipoct imLd by Au^runtuA to hor^ ■ 
iv, 147. Her Bon Marcxllua msrriei^ to 
Juli^ hot younuor [lAiighter Miuiuhila to 
Agfripipa, Hef^rd ontrirtaliic'cl by 

tJM> ILomacit for h«r, 14U. Virgil'M lintH 
on tlio df^ath of licr non MitroijlIiitirtKTtod 
to hur» JUt 4leACh/J47. Kxtnuinlt' 

nnry honours paid to her momory, 247, 
Ktr titter dauffltU^r to 

JuliuB AiLtoinm, 111. ^4 fi£i(^; tv, 19^^ 

247 riatf* 

t>ctav^u. daughter of Clatudikia and 
lina. prevtiii+d from wMttg her father, 
vt, 17'L Hc+rothofi to KtTO, 178, )8.l, 
UHrTTU'd to him, J(M, Her foU, banisL- 
ment, fUKf death, vi. 8:t]-J34l. I 

flcltiYiuB, U, Auti'iintoe, 

'fJoijivnin, .TgrveH tiTiikr Ura^tia in the war 
the PaHhiiina, LL. 25. ikunniftiidH 
a Ponipeian lii'et, Ji, .'tun, Cntii otf Oa- 
biuiiis'rt Kupriljth^ Compellnl to 

Hftil Tor Aftiwi, riac. 

OotodumH, capit&l of It* Venogrlt I, 309, 
by fi, Galbii, Sfr4. 

ri]ikn]njmh^ one of Ui* iiMdunsaf thereTOlbcfl 
j^ladi&torH, j, 59 aoff. 

OliciiTohy uf H&tne, Wef PUrtriclKn^. 
(Mjtfnpieuni, the. at Athena, completed by 
IbuJrian, riil. 219, 220. 
thniii anil IV^ntyra^ the bloody quarrel af» 

Yiii. 

OpiiuiUJ^p the consul, rtefeatetlie IJ^iirLajia, 
Lm 

iJppknii, C,, A friend of Cuegax^a, hia cha^ 
Tarter* li, 419, 

Oratory* ebometer of Bomar)* lU, 4U 
l>rhi^ [lictuH, or map Of tliO world, of Af?- 
rippn* Iv. 4J, 4td. 

OMni, or Cbajoiiiue', origin of the uauic* 
in. ftfl* 

OiTNlillA* wife of Cn+ Vim^ ilivoreed, &n- 
poui^* and icpudiated hy (Jiuim Gcusar, 
vl. M. 

OrgetoTii* B. rhlcftaia Off the HelTctfi, bin 
arubltinii^ I. 24it, Ilia uitriguoi mnl 
BUtUlen fWth. 249^ 2JHi, 

OrottcA, kinguf PnrthlB, complains of the 
InvAhbn of CrawiiB, il. 11. Attacks 
Artnbotea, htng uf Armenia^ ]8, nic 
tiend and hand of t -rfiMUH aeiit to him by 
hlB general froreroB, 23. Corner to 
tertna with ArtabA^iHt, tluowA thu 
Homan ambaasailor Hirtna into chains, 

299* Invodisi Sj rln, u(, 233, Abdii^at^'a 

and il murdered by hijH wn Phrftatoii.JflT. 
(MnniLi, the, roropelK^ to anbtnit to tlic 
Bomani, L S97, Join a mtritlme coii- 
fedcracy agnJnst the RomBnB* 547, 

Chdiat harbour of, Itiaulted by the OiLldan 
plmteB, i. M rum* The new haven ol 
Claudjuat vL 

(Morluit StapulayhtacainpaigtiB in Britain, 
tL 1133, ef aef, FonndB tha colony <if 
Ouxiolodimain, 237, IJefeata CuactBoiii* 
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I 242. HlidHth, 24A, HIb ton deuitriojed 

I by Nero, 5fll, 

I OLlio, SaMue, companion of NeroV yontti, 
vi. 280, HnnbaiK] of Foppro, 318, 
noTorna Lnaitania ten yean, 310 ; ejit, 
C4* J>eolorcs for Galba, 42, Wottifliil 
by GaJba'a ailopting rit*ci, he aaplfOR to 
the coipire, 44. Tumpenwith the buI- 
dlery, 0,3, Goon to tlie praetorian caokp. 
6«. Proclaimed emperor by the gunnh., 
and leadH them to the Fomm* 70-72* 
GalliA aeaa^KjrLatod, 72* Otho hailed ai 
Otbo-Wero by tlie po^mlidoa, 77. Threat¬ 
ened u'lth a rival in VltelliiiH. 78, Vi^k 
tellLiibi marches southward to oontei^t tli^ 
Ouipiie, 84* rf Otbo offers ternk^i, but 
pirpsi™ for war* 67, Uia goveruwflcut 
{nncilkAtory to the uenaEiC ukkd the piT>- 
89* The Beaiaw PuepoctHl of 
triTHcbity to him, 9h. Uc inwta hire 
danger nkanfully and ably, 92. Distnurt^ 
7m omocfB, 9,9, Tbrowi olT hiu iLiesciuti^ 
hublte auid marohee at tike bewJ of hn 
troops. &4, Operutiuns of lii^ fli-et on 
the Ligurian cnaiit, 9,3* At PJaccnlln 
and Ikdiiacum* V9. l>Gfoa(ed et llrAir]- 
acuni, [fH* Uectincetc renew theconUsit., 
and BtubH himnetf, 100,1U2. Mouvcb lor 
hi^f nuierde, 14>2, 

Orid, Lkanishmeitt ol*iv. 330. SpecnlntlonH 
nn itik qiikute* J30,333. Charoeiur of hi4 
iMiotry, L An jm iintorof Paitlieniua, 

V. 124, aurrey ol bth poems, 124,12?i, 
Stifleral to langidtih lU exile by Tilv^ 
Tvm, V, 1&4. Uk.d deutli, 123. Oomparod 
with iStatiuH, viii. 81, 

Ojcj’liii* a Ligurian tribe, marlrod out lor 
Ituuiau vengeance, 1,2V0. 


A<TONIUa AGniPriNTTS charged by 
Nero witli dOrelieLiDn of buf twontontd 
duties, vi. 392. Uib puniehiuent, 393* 

Fa4»ru)4, 1,, king ef Parthia* marries a 
daughter rd Artal>aEeM* IJ* 20. Dofoated 
by OHHidLJB* 11. 93. InvadeB Syria, Uu 
2». tiicuEi, 'm* 

Poranis 11.* kltkg of Poithia, his Inter- 
fcrtJtce with Amcnia, vfii. 1A3. Fdjtilh 
mlatioDs With DecebAlua, 1&4. Uis 
diath, ]£4. 

paiiuaiil* a Bdglc tribe, 1. 23^^ Join tlic 
ounledcmcy funiked against the Bounutjt, 
281 , 

I^fcnluB PDEtuniiiB* oemmander of the 2nd 
loglon In Britain, his Dowudjuc* vl, 2&^* 
Goimnlta BTucide, 258. * 

Pretim, CofterjuiuR, eDtmitcd with thocom¬ 
mand m Cappadoda and Oalatia* It. 

Two ol hlB thiw legicjns taken by Ye- 
leiij'CBCfl. king of Portbia, 83«. Becalkd 
by the empcfer, 93C. 

PtetuB Thtoact. Ste Thmaea. * 

Polaeca of tlie emperors, their vast extent, 
viJi. 121, The Gcldon Hotw ol tiem, 
71, ; Til 272* 2S3 ; Till. ISl* llns 
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flduttzig pftlfe&e ou thA lake ol Nttmij 

PjU&tliw Hill, regundad tiy HomMii aa 

crtulle or tbe citj^ i. 1. Doritrsid 
twtwpen it and the ATentine (u aitee for 
4 2 . DemoEtioa cl Cinero'e IicjitC 

cu tb«f Tpirple cf Apollo hiiUt by 
Aufpi^uA on thr, iv» 73+ of 

it. in tbe time of AitFruntti*, v+ £i+ 

rnlcFtiDe, kinfOdotn of, evnleired upon 
Herod, iii+ 2M. JmpoverlMljfXi br if* 
ccjnijuenorB, Peri^iArlty of Ite gen- 
erephlcol pcintiont liebitlty to 

ilXTAdloii, fncnrL ita eonff^FatloTi , Rit4. 

^ PfOjfievf bnd extent of the lIcIlcriLC ele¬ 
ment amuni; iia papulation, 347, Aii- 
logoni'nn of the PhnTt#^ and fkhIducccR,, 
H7l. The PhsrIrteftS the pojniUr pflrEy, 
373. Uivisiinii of Fnle^tiue between the 
HOnft of HmNi the tiremt, t, 417. KoTolt 
of tlie Jews in Faleetine la the reign of 
TtajoiuvUL ](l4t 17!^ TAleBtiiie placed 
under the control of Uartiiiif Turbo, 121. 

iVlfuriua Sura, struck by Vcfipuiiaa from 
tlic roll, and tjumn Sude and 

FyiTophant under llomitiEiii, vil. .hA7. 

rallufl, free^man of Clandiufl, vi, 142. If la 
wealth, 143. ExtTp.pagatitly nattered by 
L, Vitelljua. Takef part mptinal ! 
MeaK&llna. 149. Supports Agrippina. ITT. 
ilecom^ tlie pamniour of Agrippina. 
1X4. Hla preteadod vigour and itf! to - 
xvard* 1&2, protects hU brother Kclix 
again^n the Jewa, 192. IIIb intnuuti 
with Agnppjna. 197 ; vi. 27J>* BooMtu-p 
ubnoxiouH to \lrr^ 27A. And nt dl-M+ 
gmood, Aeqiiittedi 294. Put bo 

death by Nam, mi. 

PulwA. Uomelitii, covemcT *f Syria, hip 
*xinqtHf+tH In Arabnki vin. +7, Bi'nU.rK'M 
to diiith by til* senate for intnguiiig 
BgEuASt Hadrian, 

pandateriu, JuJia, bajiiahod by Auj^tua 
to, iv+ 279, 

I'Luidlcm, an rudian wnda an em- 
lauey to Aufu^ln^, 1r. 177. 

]*{mnoaiHtit,ithif, defeated by Octavjiii4+hi. 

Py P. Biliue, Iv, 221. And by 
Agrjppa, 9VS. RoHiini# armA. 333+ Ti¬ 
ber! tM sent agalnpt them, 233. 8tibj li¬ 
gated by Tibi^uB. 2^2. Freeh revolt nf, 
in A.i>- G, 317. Dcfeatcx] by Cudna, 3tS. 
Finally Bubjngated by Tiberius, 327, 
Dinoontent of tlie Icgiona in Pannonla, ^ 
T. H2. DrqsuB vent to quell the mutiny, 
143. Number of Icglona atiiUenod In 
Pannorila in the timo of TiberluN, 373. 

Pfunim Vibiua, a fiiand of C«ew. hlti Epi- 
cqre&n teibati, lU 421. Defltgnated con- 
MJl for A,U+ Til, 434; ill. 133. Hiw in¬ 
dolence, 157+ JofnaluflOolIeAgiKHirtina 
tB the OlRvJpiDe, 147, Unitea with Hir- 
tilia and Octavlua to nhere BBctmuala 
Mutiny Idft. ICorully veunded at ?o- 
tam G’dlcmiUf ]73» Hli death at Bo- 
hChln, 


PAE 

Pantheon, bulldlne of the, ili, 431, ^ix* 
vtorHl by Doiaitibi, til. 37&. 
Pantdintmiea of the Eomaas, r. €fl. 

Paper imported Into Rotik frhin Egyptj 
Iv. S93. Manufoctiare of, at Eomo, 0*J4. 

: Fopldue, a knight, killed by Cloditu, L 
I 342. 

I Paplufl, the tEibuneT Ma law di pereffi^itf 

\ 1+ 10C+ 

< ParKtonltun ahJte Its gal^ agalimt Anto¬ 
nies, iii. 332. 

Parental aatboritj among the EomonB, Hi, 

Paris, the mime, put to death hy pomiUen 
ferliiv intrigue with Uomitia, vij. 3(U1+ 

I Purkt and gardent of the RomnnB, v, €€+ 

I rarthameudrift, son of Puooru^, kiug of 
PftTthia, pmiiKisioiJ by C^JOl^^^ 1 efl v a can* 
didate for the Artnctimn crown, \lii+ Jtft. 
I Ays h]B diadeTn at> Trajnn'B fcrt>; bin 
dignified ooDdoct in return for indignltlcst 
offered him, and treifheroua Blauehtcr 
li7,lSfi, 

Parthamasptitea, placed by Trajan on the 
tiimue of Portliiia, viLL 1'64. CEOvenud 
by Trajan at CtcsipbDn, 164. 

1 partliia, riws of the moiiHcUy of, IL 1* 
AriAPfflt, 3. The Parthian court at Se- 
Icuoia, 3. Patthlari tnldiera and thidr 
equipment,4 nett. Tlie clynasty of tlio 
ArsACldo! obnoxlDus to its FenBian sa!> 
jeeta, 3+ Juvaidcia of ParthJa bjCmseus^ 
'9i PrepsratioiiB of the Parthians, 13, 
Their stratAgnm to mislead the enemy, 
1A. Their gcneml SurenoE:, 16,17, £ti- 
gnpe the Honisna 30+ Compel the Uo- 
mans to rctmat, 21, Rntjee CraADUs and 
hift staff Into a conlerciioe, and inutder 
thetn, 21. Amase their eubjeCtB with the 
spectacle of a mock tnnmi>1i,S3. Thrunt- 
Cn an irruption Into Homan territory, 
$1. Cicern Eoarchea ugainit thsm^ 91, 
Their aggrcmloDV ehsrkoiJ by CsAtiuv, 90* 
Declciraiion of the Sibylline oraclea that 
I’arthiaoan only !« muq tiered by a king, 
4-14. HxpedLtjoa of 'Ventidiua in Farijiia, 
ill. 2iM, 2i!JC. Adventurud of Q. lAbieniis, 
in PBJthis,^ ?W+ l^rcparAtioiis of Anto¬ 
nins for war with Omdea, 2.^1. Invoskm 
uf the Parthions in Syria, 356+ Defaat«d 
with the Ion of their generals, iW* Firjit 
campaign of Antonins against then), 3K7+ 
H la dlsaa^us retreat. 362. The alliance 
ol the king of Farthla coiirted by Auto- 
uius, 9(>&+ Parthian affairs neaied by 
OctaTlas, Ir. 173. Oondltiob of 
Parthia at the beginning of the reign of 
Aagustui, ITt. 'Who oompeia the recto- 
rAtioD t}i ths ataodards of Cras^^ 173. 
FoUtlcalchorarteriitlcsof tho PtsrthiasB, 
S7L State of Partbia In .iLp, 17^ v. 17$* 
Tbe asocndSTioy of Rome In tbe Sut 
Bcknow^edged by Parthlji, t 1, 100* In- 
terferenoe of Panhla with Amnonia, tIU* 
Its. Thiv inter^srenee misted by Tra- 

jui, l&i. iDtenul dinseiutoiulD Fartiiia, 
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which tq luTuded Tmjan, The 
ParthinnRPiiWH«l hj TrsijflTi, l6iJ. Wlm 
cniuwiitB to nifttorc the Jclngdom to a 
nominal wvonpipitj, 1G4. Visited hy 
Hodrljm} who ajnnkge-H tcima of penm; 
and tntituhl forheann^jG, Sl^. Vicbotieq 
of Arldiuit Chittiua ovor Uie ParthianGf 

piirthiim (thidcr Instituted In honour of 
Trajim, Till. Ifll. 

ParthcnLiia of Niroio., hroufftit opUvo to 
Jtome during the Mitbrtclatle war, v. 
1^. GhIIas fltid Virgil niDon,g bix dii> 
cLjjIh: ImltahHl by 6vhl and udmtrcd 
by a'JborliKt, 124. 

rofihLeiiils^ htxTCTnark on Chdi^tila, v. HPA. 

ratemnfit lienteuant of M. AundlliGp lii^ 
Tictory tivcT tho barberlann, yiii* 

PatiBcufl^ joiiiA tbo cotispiratora after bin' 
«irV mnr^lfr, iii. Aft. 

/'vtrut cat-erdf wliut the EomatiA meant hy^ 

T, Ft37i, 

Putriciaiis end iilcLdans, Atntgi^le betwoon 
thJ, t 6. Tlie ntCFt tran sfi Trrd to the 
Tidier md jiiKirTTCltuwna.tP. The Lirunnu 
rogutionf and the agrarimi lawa uf the 
GrikOchL, 10. TTlutisph of t!ie jKi]mlar 
Ijwrty, T4. Heatiion in favour ol (hii 
olintutthy nmier Pulirt, Hb fToiruirtion 
of the prckvhicia] fjoTtrnore, Ifl. Wonil 
mpirriuritycl tlu- knigliUto th<n 
4^* Ptfr-itioii ami policy of tlie scijatoi ii ii 
j iRTty uimn th ft death iif ,R,ulla, CopiJhi^ 

jiJ 1 u in nf the ol igvehy, -'j 1. Orlpiu tif tlie 
|iatnciHnh, and their divbJon mtofujui- 
lie«(, ftl. Katiire of the cdoeution of tlie 
lloinon nohIcR. »oit, Jn what nobility 

piopcrly ctkn9i4tteii, fti, 'I'hi' mbUlifT of 
f he Bcnate fiicii by Snlla at ^l>fh ft3. The 
great of state shared by only a 

few hauAeq, (ihnruOter Ot tho pint' 
ripal olipirdijoEil iHudfiTri, AA. rharaotor 
of the nobles as a claxli^ 74. Thrtr oiAcn- 
tntion oonplod with want of rofiiioinctit, 
jA. FiMfodty of tljc younge-T nolnlltyj 7f<. 
The contmand of tho naticnol arniiefl tC' 
tamed by tlm nobles^ 7&. Growth of the 
^t^en£t)L of the populnr party ^ and 
and clAngcTf) of the patricianfi^ A1, In- 
(hginaiton of the noblen at tlic iretOTatiun 
of the trpptniA of MariTis, Ttieir 
retaliation*. Weapons of the popul or 
party In CtesaFfi htuidA, 100, 104, 108. 
lieatniction uf the civil ioSuenuODf the 
Ttoblee, 100. Who (wefc to Implicate 
Gsfiar and CraMtis la a charge of l^on' 
jipiinaeT, Uh. Failore of the attempt, 
1JC. Violence of the nobles and discou- 
lent of the pe^ple^ l3i. TTielr extiava' 
ganoe and profnHcnese, 154. Thdr prn^ 
liarotiona againet tbo design n Impoted 
to Fompelca, liHL Hfmuud by Cesar 
and Motellna Nepos, Triumph of 
the noh1« la the Ponam, 14U C*f».r 
ininilted by the nobles, who arecompdlcd 
to Eonia repantlon* 14h AtteinpU of 


the pabrielane to tnm the profanity of 
CIckILu* to political acooisnt, J46, 147. 
yallure of tbelr proceedings against Clu- 
dins, 151. Tlmir Tiolcnt contest with 
Ciesiur, 17V CBaar’a agrarian bill fomd 
upon thetn, ITA. Tbelr ingiatitode to 
the Allobrogca, 217. Competition of tbo 
nobles In the commiaHion for the settle- 
lucnt of KgypUan affairs, ^la3H The 
nobles abandoned liy CicciYi, 3(17. Tbelr 
power n olait*^ Dverawed ity the enor- 
Toous rasourcca of iDdlviduals in the 
atntc, Their EollishnraA and blind-, 
nees In the crMs of thefr fate, ii. ^2, 
llic alliaucftof Uie oligarchy courted by 
tlie coikEoi Cn. Ponkpeius, MS. DiMiltis^ 
faction of the noblest at thr liiaetion of 
PoinjH'iuA, llh. Prepan* to oppoau Cb- 
s&fR mcAiures by force, 12H. Tbuir 
forcOA, J2y-J3-ft. Assign theproTiiio^ to 
the kaders of the Mnate. 126. ThkHr 
iudignatioo at the ftbandonmantof Italy 
by L’Onipeitifl, )A4. Their ratuter in 
pomjMii ns's auij p, 242. Their arrogon oe, 
Intrlgiw, and mutual jcalDoaicB, 2(^1, 
Tlieir diRSatiBfactioi] with CIOf^m, 2K3, 
Hake tlidr Aohm^oioit to Uassir, 3iJ7, 
Thidr nJulatloii of him, 412. Deciuon 
of the wririto rosprct’ng h(s miiidcRTEi, 
ill. 72. Thenohles rejiMuned by the mo- 
derntion of AntoniuB^ hih ConBerTiitioii 
of the liwtricmo cast:, Iv. fid* Tbc piin- 
ciph' of adnptJoti, tjA. LnerMse of the 
jHirkiEin bousos at the oomintmccmeut 
of the wnpiro, 6 ^ 11 . iPdieious fotictkoid 
uf patTician houses, TO. The mantiona 
of t1ie nobles in Eniiie dfbcrlbed, 47. 
Bkoteh ul w Eumon nobk's aifidcof pair¬ 
ing fi day, Tfl. His busuiu?^ of tbtr 
morning, 79. His midday plniitn, Uh. 
Ills afternoon: tbe Held of Jdars, 81^ 
Hia evening; the supper, 99. Horaco 
cni]Tloyfli by AoguHtua to noommend 
hutilerALlon and cOiitentinmt to the rest- 
1mi nnhtes, 119. Their licentiotiancM as 
a V. 377. Spile of the einpcTi>r 

CaiiiRagninst tbdr Insignia, vi. SS* Jtb 
Ijtiiilcnng humour ond systematic pcM- 
ciiticm of them, T2. Btate of pairiciitTi 
nluf^iitiun In ths 9nd century of the 
HiTirttinn era, 2$fi. Viidoua moral train¬ 
ing of tlio young noWcB 270, Growing 
diHContcnt of the clat^ in the latter part 
of the reign of Nero, 392. ImpoTcrlid]- 
lucnt of the old familiee at the time of 
Uie Clandlan Cteann, tM. ]]. But 
general wealth of the upper classes, 17. 
I'rijan's ireamTea for moiniBining tho 
dignity of the senate, viil. £U, £xam piling 
of the habits of the more refined and In¬ 
tel] Igciit among the noblea, llA. Magni- 
floence of their dwQlUnge, 120. Heview 
at ths position of tbs noblea in the agi: 
of the Tlavlana, 399, ef leo. 

PbuI, SLiBpedsl Bpplidability of hti teacb- 

lug to the Jewa aud proHlyteH at iuunci 
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tL 4A6. R\b Epistle to Uti Eomanet | 
tiBif^itwii of tije<intcroDUTW! withilnrrhitM | 
cr 4;tT^ HiS lmprl»nm(;tiL I 

At Rome, 4;j9. Set at Ilbett3\ 44^. j 
Story of hie nitum Ui^ aud deuipitoluiLi , 
ftt, floiuo, 441), I 

Kuotonina, h3s ooiiQiionts iu ' 

Rritain* tL rt Rei»ov«d from 

hij< omimiind,, !.^U. 

Fiuihi^ put to Jealh for issuboi^i- 

nAtion, v iL 

FouIllm, lu illiujt, contain li. Dfi. 

Proscrihert by tlie triumvirs, uu l!J7» 
l^AUluH, L. j£]ru]iij», Enmtl-uepl^L^^v of ! 

licpldm^ mvT]« Julia praiulMJaiij^ter 
Cf A WiliibuQ, Iv. iJam^liinvut lO'i. 

Vjf 0, 3iS. 

Pax Homaua, Or itkn of nniTrr“itl p(*aci", IVi 
^5. 1'ruupfl aud funUhiL>at]onH hy wliivfi 
iPtw poALV MvnrvfJ, IJIIi. "^'Eir <s1 

opiiiirm siltinLly gi'iitiratui bi'iiuath the 
Eurffico of thf^ lloRiJiii ^K'^aof', I'J:7. 

Tearlsof the<x}iBt of Untijjii, i. 11^. 
i'edlLiR,. Q., a trluiopl* |;r]inTt>r| tu, n 43T. 
EloiitcU coii'^ui ^itb ikitAMfiK. Us* 

Notiue of him, lHiii. rroprjSL'H a bill for 
the oonilmiiaaLion of Cn^r k munivnTjc, 
mil, I'loprthcti rtotomiou wt favotir 
of Aiituiiiiisi auil Tj^iditK. tifi, AUio'h 
the ftakOi ot llnf clLl^iuU} 13S, Ditm BUil- 
dfitily, lys*. 

Pptlu AlliinnvaTius, hifi |M>cm on TSrtuus's 

c3[MYlitioi? mtrp Ciennatjy^ jv. ',^11 tfofe. 

IVtIo, ouiwol, lout m tho ourUHjMabe at 
Aiktioch, Till* ISti* 

PoKivuit, prefect of the dty under DodjI^ 
ttnn, ril. |1IK. 

Pella hie prod Iff ftto corns ption, 22(1* 

Pdii^iuQ tahoii by JditLridatce, kii.i? of 
PohVtH, ii. ;f2i. 

PemA rfiduwet hy VrojM^ian, vU, 21L 
FcrifamtiGir eiiictioiisi of Antooiue ifi. 

Pchpliw of the Euxine and Rn'tlirsnn 
■wa* a^crilml to ArriHii, viii. 'JiiH. 
roTpema, ooiupelkd by hhi wldiem to talc 
thooi Over to Sviioriurt, L ati. Awian- 
eluatea SertulliiA, aihI takes mimnuiid: ^f 
the Tcrolled Jborlonq, 2u* IMHal4jd Ly 
Cn. PoTiiijeiiis, aisd pot lo death, 

Perna, nsiKn of the A r:«rjiJn^ m, ii. ii. 
I'^ertiliiB, Auluifpiipll of Lliie4<toio l^riLutna, 
hin life and wriliupF^ vi. 4IR>'46A COXU ' i 
ppx^ with JiTyn]tJ,4£ii* 
renifda, L. Antoiilue^ besieged by OctfiyluR 
In, til, 342* Famine In^ 24'i. Capitii'^ 
latee* 243* Denttroywl by hro, 243* 
Pectllanra ■preed by mi anny on ite way 
from the Eant, fiii. Iti disib-tioiiie 
efTee^i on tho empire, 
l^ctra, Pompeius block idtd withlin hla 
lines by CKsar at, il, ^^GO. Operatione 
befom, ST4. 

Petra, the rock-hewn elty, chief emporium 
of the uuveto trade with Komc, It* 1£1* 
Acquired by the Romalifi, tiii. 4^ 


PHI 

Ftetrelniv M*i defeats and dotroya CatHbiii 
and hii army, 1. 121f* Oppcrfoa the em^t. 
of M. Cato, J7lJ* LrpaEiiP of iVtiitn'iiiH 
in S^pain, li. ]7S, His iiucipail^n aiul 
ferocity, iT7* 2113. Joitlh: tlio LicteuLut 
I’anspciana at Patrse* Jt44. l>Gteath 
l^aisar m Kumidlaj 115^. ^lain by Jubii, 

Pctronjiia Arbiter, atithonihip of the ^Sa* 
tlflLitHI ■ Of, Vi* JWA. 

rctronitiP, C., pttsroet of Kpypt, liis im* 
isrovcmonu in the province, Iv* 
SV'ltiL'h Itc defeiidG from an attiick. of tlii^ 
KLhio|]iaiiH, IfhK. 

Fetroiiuiii, CLt f?i»veTiwir of TtithynJa, pro* 
MTibcJ, vl. Hia obajActor Aud 

death, JH:t. 

JYlriphlu*, Tbfltinn jro’rernoT of Judea, or- 
derod u) put iij> ft I'latuc of Cains iti tho 
teiuple ol Jenisik'm, vl. 47, 

I'l'tnuiius 'Jbirjslluuiuaj Iur jUfeli'cttire hi 
Hrit^dn;, VII* ;j2Ih 

J'lubdriiR, tlic fatmlist, mppnM^ to bavo 
httin a fri«iLmaii of TilitTni's, v. 4 in, llis 
wrUiiiga unnotiwi for four ocntimeH, 
4111* 

l^liaiirftA, Coraeliiu), Beiicsi. Uicaar, i. fl8 
MofP. 

I brum, frwdniAii of Nero* vil. 4fi. 

J"luiriwiTniJK*, king of thc-Alunii Uiuiriaii'st 
ireatTuent of, vii- 477, 

Diuristvf;, tlicir tenacity of the J*flw and 
natmiiBl nleav, iii. 371, TJieir atiix- 
with Ciu Saddatvcs, ll7l* Itiil 
tlie (lobes the jiupEiluT pnirty in l*a- 
litiLine, ST3. 

riiariiajOi-s of Pontus^ rct'olts ajjainsL hia 
futhof HfithriiJutes, i. 1.4 i, ]ii> troa;ti>iL 
rewarded wah tike tin^lum of ilio Ikn^- 
UiK. Attempts lo reooviT fii* 
fHthor'fi empire, ii. 323. Defeats Oinhar.^ 
Rcu tenant Cftlflniitt, 324. Put deftnU'd 
by nt Xftla, 332, ilbiUi^stb, I'h’. 

PliuroK, the ialanj of, Uh; key (if Hgypt ijy 
iu^a, it* 3i7, Occupied by OnUKit, 317^ 
331 . 

riiBJfHttUa, position of the Firmfm of Cnfnr 
luid Pum|a‘iiu in tlie plalo of, ii. 2K3* 
jAfcia of Jt^impoftiK at, 2fl:|. ■ Pburbitlia,’ 
the, of Lncfii]„ vh 472; vm. 72* 

rhiladelphns, kinp of Pa■^>T^lfl^T^n1^:* an 
Autorilau, goes ovur to thu OutovtaoH, 
111 . 319 * 

ruiJagrtie, tho »p1iiitj profnor it Athens, 

TTiil. 224, 

PhiljjS'pic omUoDfl, tho, of Ciwro, wulyiod, 
ni. ]*Hi-173* 

FhihTipl. bat le of, liL 221,2SU* 

rjnllppns, MrircMtis, his lish-fluids, {, 77. 
ISIwtfd oouaui. Cons into mnaru- 
Ing and refumi to tierfomi his duties, 
361* Kusbood of Atia, and utep-ffttber 
af OctavluR, IL 43i ; th, ]a4, 1<HJ. 
by tho Kuato to treat with Antonina* 

Phiiippna, eon of Herod the dreob, mairiecl 
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rai 

td iiia niiccc UerwllOB, Vjr ii. JU'pttdiuU^ 
by bin wlJe, 4, 

PIlUo JudartiiHf bfs minuoi] to CfUus Civt^ar^ 
vl, 4C. accutiot of tht; intX'irii'Mr 

vRh the unperor in tbo oJ 

Must'll JH-MJ. 

rintij^niiuf, leiTAys Cicero tu hla 
iii ait. 

PlulisjMitor, kinji ot CiUcld, dethronod by 
lv« IGti. ^ 

J’^TiiloMjphy aifd jj'liLloitnptirn;: nlliar.Cic rf 
philotiOphi'ni at Knioe, Mith iiiid 

fToirenjrjiif'iiti vi. 41’i+ AttitucJp of 
hitinii t(i fir^t aHMiircxI by 

tbo SUncs iiinlrr tltij t'UHnre. 413+ fio- 
nr‘('u‘M ]:»fjlif,]t^i1 .ti]4l Tiioral -I'jK. 

Tbr p!iilO!f>rNhy of tlio 4(;6, 

IKilttJtill] |lil!kt]^»^0]lby in tlw Ikf 

FcrbUlHn 4irir Liif-ilil'fi ‘ riisljrsylia/ -Hi'L 
His VK'wsnf pln]ikKk]ili_v. MfMi'^Tir+Jsi 

of 'Vt>[i44'4aii the |»ldk»iiir>p'rK-^rHt 

Viir ■i7H, Jlohiillun l^niiCUK Hnj OJilr 
blurt >r Ui ]thi|[tsu]t|iy, ifHii. lioibTliunV 
etin'U fbe* plii]on>p>tct-'^ yi;7, 

Mill]rai np|>roLHtijLt]trii of tln^ mjcUi of 
irliiJotfOfjhy ill Uiu time ot U>a;ati, Tin. 
IrNi bktou'u iiiihI the 3 

CliaTiKUcT nf f.ljo jinifiMional Byi^lcin 
r4[atiliNliuii at Uie IJuiYerhity of AUieob, 

?hilu!9lr;itnft, hin lifi^ of A|iuliDniuD UTi- 
uortJiy of ch'dlt. vnl, 
riirHJioia, itt bUltniKhion to l^ompp^ius. i. 

I'J'Ck 

rbrnutiW. Iwoirios tine nt rarthia^Hi. 2^7. 
OiH'Ttljrtkwii l>y TuaLcitcw. ami hns nn 
liiui li)' Uetaviiut, .'b'il. 
rhviliiA. DiuTiituntii iiurhOt Liiir fulehty to 
h]^ n^maiiim viu, !t* 

Pialin. (Nialiii>.]i]iiriiL of iho fediTal of tbk^, 

viLi. 'Hti2 nvii'. 

<ialhe trihe, L 2M. Dfevolt of 
the, put clou ii, ii 71- 

Pilntii'*. Ton tins , yn n'UratOT Of Judita, hi9 
eoroniijiciitt lY'Culli and LaliibbliitJlll^ 
4]ti. 

Piiuiniai rrfnjM'H to (idmft AntoDiLin Into 
Parastoniiiin^ i]i. IfpinU ovtr liin 

rtniimand lo CoTJH’huH tia13u«, 

Viiioiaii Kill^ tlio, doM'rilH^di t. 42. 
PimiiiruA, Ifceilman of Cnssiuifi, whom he 
kills, liir 

PinmiH^ the lllyfiftii cbit'f, liifl ncTolt, iv* 
Biam by liin collt-aj^ixr Ihito, 

Pirritpa, Cilifian, orjfnti of t3te, L :f3. 
CuiiNiai of thoi r iiroe^iM-jlty, 34» ttuliictrd 
by I’tRipeiu?, ‘Mi. 

PiniNtw, i(io* of file Tyrol, 1, 4] ?+ 
l^Hidia^ fllTcn bj intoui as to imyiitas, 
ill. S44- 

Pli»o, C. CHlpnmhifl, charpes prefmiMl 
figainat him by Cicflflj'ii- ImiiliciCeil 
Ip the corLEplnacj of CaUlinft, 11(1. Dhi 
dMtb, 11J. 

PJm, L. CidpQniui* hii danghtw marrind 
to Offlwr, I iTfi. aitotod cenml, 17!1. 


UiH txeatauot of Cic«n, IfiG, Cloditis 
itViiKiQii him the {irD^incoa of HaoedonU 
and Adida, itiii. Takofl pwt with 6o- 

diQ^ l^>iiipeLtii3^ £(4:1- Eia rei;pl] 

obtidneej by duero^ flGO, rhanands a 
public funerai for Cd^hut, iU+ fSf, Chief 
, mourner, TLis funops UxroctivD 
I ii|iain«t Antonin.^ m tite senate^ 1Z2. 

r by the koiUjd to treat \viUi into' 

mue, lao, 

Pjrij^ Cn. OedpanilcipT appointed by Tfhe- 
rltifl povemor of fc^yna^ v. ISil. DJa 
pride^ iiiHOh'iioe to Uirrmfuilcua, anil cor¬ 
ruption of thf toll lien, Undtr- 

iatoti the cflUHi of the PiirtljJim prinoe 
Vononcrt, l!ij. (Jrtirriblw the ri'fndntiou^ 
□f CiermanJeurt, and preparrato quit hip 
IvTovirn-u, SS^i, of linTiuif'poi- 

Eonod GctTzianLeuH, ffui indecent 

CTultoliuTi at ttiQ (katli of Gcrmanioi?!,. 
IWSt. Ckuii'is the j^veminCiit Ol ijyiia,. 
yfK>, Hifj viOltTit niccuturcf), MiKt Com- 
jh:| It'll 1iy the friendn of Gennaniciut lo 
return to Home, 3M1. Appe^p to TiUe- 
rinst Ills dnlihi'rate journey to 

Ttaiy, 3UT. Ki^ trial lUid defence, 
l^crmjrU.'d by iLLii wile riamnua. ho cotd- 
uii(.H f-uidJc, Unniotir Uiat he vrm 
put to dfjfttii Ihy TiiicriUB rnifmrly itoPii' 

I toiiATJoetl by I'atiitna, The tonlMmce 

of the Eeiiato Qpon him mitiKatod by 
I'ilK'rluaj al(i, Kictutiuii of brt vnfe^ 

Pito, Cn. CaTpurniiifl, Ills vJfe OmttUu 
taken from him by the amperor 
VI. IICL livttnred Ui fui'our by Claudios 
and rii*s1 lo tJjcconsuliiJilp.ifej- Heads 

a ccuin{i[ruey af^aiUhL Neiti, iliult, 

l^iHo (lalcriJLiiua, tou of the lost, put to 
dtsitb Tiy Sdiiicianiu^ tIl I4f>* 

Phet Lii'iiiianuij, L^taosen by Caiba 08 hia 
^‘olienrpie \u the iiupinij vil. Pir- 
hy CfJillkfl to tlie soldiers, &?- Tto 
aikh]Ai<ni a'jcepU'd uith £B£i8f^tloa by 
tin- m nato, MordiMTcd by OtIiOt 7*- 

Plnu. L., eoik^iij of the iuEt^ put to deaths 

Tn\* 

Piso, Hj eictini^didiee an iTt50Trect1ocL in 
Tlirscki' aiiLl Wit^iA, It. StuiS, Dtdends 
L-n. Pii^ diargfed ^itli rDunicr, y. 210. 
Prefect, of the city and chief pontiiT^ bla 
I liarEUtfr, .S'H. 

PiWi. rupins, ooiirdI, bin behoTlonrin the 
itfTjiJr ol UJoliiiFi, in J47, 

riaeentia, desiruyt'd Iw tho QaiiIh under 
HtujiTlcAT. 19f- Mutiny of f]:^aar's 
} hoIdJen at, ii. Held for Otfao, tU, 
fld, CimiicccnfuUy attucttsi by the VI- 
tolliFins, 9G. 

riiuiidtii‘ 1 , llciitmant of Vespasiciin, repulsed 
At Jotapata. vll. 

PlFinruda, Agnppa Foatumns banlsbed to} 

(t\ jtafi. 

PhLneina, daushteT of MonatiitB Plincus, 
wife of Cn. JHao^T^ 189. Hii friendship 
with Uviik Au^atoj 169. Tlie itrol of 
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FLA 

A^ippiiu, 18®* Her AitngaJit 
In Syria, 191. Included in thu accuw- 
tlnn of her htifibond of having poi«oitCriE 

^0«niaAnicun. 198; Separates h^r cAaHu 
from hK ^14* Trotr^tcdi by Livlo^ 3][;. 
But at 1n«t conneiuned by Tlberiiis, H9■^ 

Flozicui, ICunotiuo, brought to tlio bur ot 
justioe^ 11. 79, NoDiiiiBteU {tiriRul by 
r^iew, 438, C*omn] antJti in Furt hur Gaul, 
ill. 11^7,1 Hi. CrtMCs the Rhone, bait 
ohnnha frenn attach iiiK Antnniui, IHI, 
Jollied by Becimiu llrutiu, Itfi. Go(>n 
OT it to the trimnvIrK;. is^?, Appointinl 

ooiuiiU, trl(iimij]|i«, anil {l^miuicUi tln-^ pro- 
Boription of hia brotheyr, ^17. FuiLs to 
relievo L. AnlooitiA at reruain, 343. 
Reea with Fwlvia to Atheiiu, V44. tn 
Syria, 37fl. T>Kitll Of PotujiciiiN 

OKTibed to him, 270. iJia bufToouem-s 
in AJexundna, Donerta Antrmina, 
and dlTulgcs his will, Founda 

Lugdunmn, ir* 129. 

Pluutla UrguiuiiUa, miiirried to Claudlua, 
vi. 1^. Bepurlioloil for aduLtcr)', 

Plauttni Riifu£, biflwdiUuuiipdaumlHyiuboil 
abont Jlome. ir. 322, 

Flautlua Syh'aDL]a,Tlbc'rlua's treatment of. 
¥, 323. 

ricbeljuiA and patrlcinnA, atrnpigle l>etvrer:n 
die, 1 , If. TriunipEi of the popiitur thirty, 
H, !teactfon In favonr of the oligarchy 
uiidAr StjUo, lU, 49. 

Plenn ins, takes miiunniid of the remnant 
of thia Fompe^ihnri ui Irilytimuia, lii- 267. 
Gaina over Lcpklos and Ills 
26T. 

Pliny the ekier, hia utraordinary literary 
Wtivity, fi, 4HJ, UiK Otath from tlie 
ffiIptkmofVesuvius,vih :kM,310, Fliry 
m a npUntuJ pluluRupher, vhi. 

Accovnt of him, and of hbi mixW of 
life, ke given by hia nephew, llC-117. 

Pliny the yodngier, his description of the 
p^t eni]itioii of Yrsuviiia* 
ratronized by Domltian, *104, Uia rail' 
Bulahip, 394. fiis attack on Crrtua. viii, 
7. Hia * J'anegjric on Tmjan.' 2 Jj, :lurt. 
Aooount of him, his frinadfi, loid oorris- 
Bpondenta, 107,11/. THr mode of life, 
119, Hia Laurel]line and Tuscan viUau 
deficrilwl, 121^123* ills letter to I'esjah 
lenpucdng' hui proeoedlngs JigniiiHt the 
dikstlanh. 144, Ufa teatliDony to their 
vlitLiea, ] IT, 4m 

Plottna, wife of Trajan, her mapoaritnlty^ 
viii. ^ . Favoiirv JCadrlan^ IK^. liitor- 
Ofdea .with Xrapm for the aik^ptlon of 
Radrian oa hU enoceRwr, I8U, Her 
death, 213. The Basilica erected by 
Hadriaii at Hamauaus to her honouT, 
312. 

Piutar^. hii phfloaopbical and hletoricnl 
worjcf, lectuTct and opinion h, vlii. S2T, 
228. Comp«i^ with Appion, 84, 

Forhi, Rotumi, of lehtjutic tminlngj vlli, 
77* 


POMPtftJS 

polmo, king of PoatuB and the Bosporus, 
fft^‘outod by Aiyftuitna. It* 188, 

PoJemo, rraclviv the throne of t'Uida from 

AntoTima, lii, 2^4, 

riiiiino, crowned king of Armoala by Qer- 
numicua, v. 191, 

ro]cmun,tilieaojihlet, exempted from taxca 
by Traiftn, vill. ijir>. Tlie favourito oi 
llHdriim,221>. GharnctcrofhtnelaHui’iHf^, 
and death. 22A, Hia rudcneiat to Autu- 
ninuH Pma, 2/3, 

roliooef Italy in the refgdof Tiberlua, r. 

2T9. 

Ff-U-tMft tiir, iv. 41. 

I*i.i1hu, C. A^in]UJt, hip escape from tlio 
iiiA'isai-Fi!! el tM Romans by Juba, Hi. IK, 
Hih Afuiftul delrw tioM of Cflwar, ti. 2rj^L 
Hie ^crvii^es nnrl tritaraclit'r as a p^^rKfnml 
frJelul Of (L^jsir, 418. tlic pro- 

vllK^‘; of ForlljiT 437, Left to 

bP|>}jra;i3 a reiolt nmJer ^'itua Poiiiiteitir., 
iiL 121. (kipimand^ lor llio icjnihhciii 
18;}, 179. ^iriiiks from uitia^kiiiK' 
Aulomu^ :inij Lcindu^, 181. Ap|iointC(l 
t^i rammonii in tho Triuiapiuluiic pni- 
Vince tor Anttuiins, 239. Couutcnanci^ 
the mtcipnirf] at L. Antonina, sM2. 
Snijcnjcdt'd iii thi^ i'tanlplne by Alfctioi 
ViUTi»v, 244, ^'e^uttaU■w Lcnna Ixjtwmi 
Autouius and (Mavuin, 218, Hevote^ 
himji^lf to studlotiM imiolenoc, 284. 
11 14 libmry, founded fur the ni^ of the 
citistcfiii. 303. Bvcuanl from armiiLg 
hiP friend Antotdiia. 31U. 

ruHniH, Stall oh'p dcweripiion of the Snr- 
mitiiw villa otj viii, 123. 

Polybiiie, the fr^mon ot Augnstna, v[, 
141. 

rolyltina* afreedUlOA Of Gla^UdlUP, vj, H2* 
A friend of Senraa, banished by 
lina, Jti3. Ijimeca’a ^ CoiiSoiatIo ad Poly' 
bium.' 3(10, 

I'ulycatp, bishop of Bmyma, bis martyr^ 
(him I viii. 3G.i, 

Polyelrttia. frtstsiman of Vltolllufl, vii, 141. 

PumpEmi, inarriod to CaHiar. h KKi. l>i- 
vnreod by him for her Inlrlfluc vnlli 
Clodiup, 144,131. Torture of her stave 
Abra. 13]. 

PODijH'li, city of, its destruction] first by 
an PEuthuuaVit, and orcondJiy by Gic lava 
of Vei»Livfnii,vlt..1h/. Bifi^utaccannt;^ 
of the event, 307-110. 

Pomjifii. family of the, tnidltletu com* 
ncetod with the foil of the, ill. 271. 

PoinpolopollB, the Dune of Soil ehjuigrd 
to, L 3C, 

roiupaiiui, Strnbo, father of Cn. Pampciiip, 
1. fiO noff. Gives ttjo Jua LaGi to the 
Trp ii 99, HU Intorview with 

Suate. IiL Ifr8. 

Poiupeiup, CnsiiP, MngnuB, hlf) eonixvt 
with S^torliiK in Spaln^ L 27* SbvlvI 

, from total rout by Metollue^lfB. QoelUtlio 

I rtvultof the Iberiaim, "29, ffl>* EntrUeiuJ 

1 with the fror nitU Mithridateei 
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dunw Cniclnn piniteSf 3S, AMlnta In t 6^ HLHlncoMBlstetituidarLi' 

^irihinif the revolt of BportAcuD^ 41. ; trary ci^aduct, and Dnfaimess to Cant-, 
K is eariy hlatOT 7 p 60-42. His policy^ (>2.. Hd. lib douLJe dcallni? with rcg&nS to 

Unitott wIlhCraPBiu and CievTD in Oasar'ft petition for the oonaulship^ Ut;. 

fcrrlng tha juclicta to ths knights, 4^. ^ Bupportathedecreeof U* MaiQellus.jilintHi 

Mnferr«l ou him by the Ca- dino^y agalUft Csear, 97. Kia sicknesM 

bihUin uid UftTLlUan jUawe^ Hiawar Jit NenpolK JOL Grief of the Itoliuw, 

with Mlthridatei, 70, 1^. a>mrncnoi’'- and ontlmaium at his recovery, 102, 

ment of hia tntorcuurae with Canor, 04. Itequirahl hy iha Knato to aitrtttiddr u 

BuBpiNdied by the nebiea^ 131» Conquora i Logion, 112» l>cinHiida a legioa froDL 

Tigrnnd, IM* tnun th& pursuit. Cicw, 1IJ. NoxultLsttid guardtan of tlii' 

of Mlthridate^i, lAi, BetUcm odTsirit city, 11:4. Ufa Idle bcNuat, 114. Hialii- 

of Syriaand FAleEtliie,IilU-l30. D&i’idffl And Interview with Cicero, 

between the claiiea of H^Tcanua and' H ta equivocal poyltioh and military foTCt', 
Ari^tohnlua to the throne of Judea, in, Retires from Rome on the newa of 

isM?. Preparatioitu of the nehles againi^t Citsar'e piu^yo of the Bubiouu uid con^ 

impiited to him, 1.Ketnnitt oeftia hla pUna, 136. Uas an interview 

to Italy, and dixtHindfl hi* army, 14ft. Vi^th Uiwro at FormLe, 136. Kb want 

Ileserv^ tovrarLbi the ienate and CIccro, of principle^ 137. His negotiations with 

14H, L49. PrAHyM thc Kiiaie to ratify his Cirmr, 149. Joibod by LaMcnns at Tea- 

bbi acts, b5ft. ILs trluiTipha, 1^. The nnin, 141. FoIJei back upon fjoccria, 144, 

flmt Itoman reproKnlcKl by a noted Retreats to brundbliim and prepuroe to 

Ktntui^, 3fi(l Ho^f. HU dcmaiula for an craea otcf to EpSrue, l&O. Quite Italy* 

eigrurjan law, ICO, Ininguea for hia loR IndignotlQU of the nobles at his 

ovri;i nggrattrU^Geiijent, lAft lft4. Divorced : conduet, and probablo niottvos for it. 

Ins wile Miida, tUL Hia weakni^, dia- If4^ie2. ProclaitnH war ogalnat Borne, 

aimulatluTi^ and overtnrM to Ciesar, 1C4- 163- Preparations of hia Llotitonante in 

ICH* The ndniUial heod of Che first Bpain to meet Cffisar, 17ft, Pompoius'a 

triiimvirHto, ifiS. Conspinnej aJIoged by road ocroos the PyrenajH, 178. Sonda L. 

VetUuaagiunet hifl wife, 176. Ofierahi^ TCasldius with a fleet to HasaiUa, 30{, 

hand to Julia, Co.'eafa daughter, 17H;. ; Hib position compared with that oi 

The MMiQte warned by Cato again?* him, flKsar, if37* Enumeroiien trf hU forces, 

17ft. Him behaviour to Cicero, 186-187. 239-341. Moves Irum The*<fl1orilCA, oml 

Itoducea the GuuIb to auti^eetlon, 217. foniii lints before liyrrathlLLm, 

His villa at TnfRulam, 323. Turns , Difliodged, bttt takes position at Petra, 

agaEnst Ciodiun, and assUta In the recall where he ia blockudod by Ci^aar, 2ftu. 

of Ciuero, 341-S42. ocmiirdwloti for Maintains his gronmj Mid gatna adyan- 
provlhitinlng Rome, 34S. Hia dbnenhiott tagea at si^ai 3Gfl-267. Defeata the Ctcua* 
withCras8iiaJ«0. Hiaanniety to obtain reaiis before Petm, 374-276. Triutnph 
the oonsuliOiir. Opposed by llu- of hia military skill, 2Tfi, Rsultottonvid 
existing conflula, 36J. Ecooncilcil to violence of hU parUfani, 277. Ajcuepttt 

Craosus by Ceerar'e IntA^entiont S-Ml. tbs tltls of Imperatot, but dSdinos a 

Defended by Cicero, 36fl. Eleetod coohli] , g^ernl engagementf 277, Oompclled by 

3C2, CbMigSA his i»licyj 363. Spnin his partisans to follow Ca&fiar into Thai' 

HMlgned to hUn, 3^.3, ftijfl. Hii danger stJjt 281-283, His position In tbo plain 

at an oleir-tloia, 367, Seeks to Ingratinte of Pharaalto, 2ft3. Offors battle, sa.'i, 

7ilnifir]f with the populooc, 367, Him RoutMt and fliea, ^3, 294, Escapoe to 

theatre, 368. Gevema Spain while re- ! the #eacoa»t, embarks, and taka up hlj 

moining tn Borne, 3C3. HU fresh die- wife Oomclia uid bis un fjaxttas at Lea- 

wmeiona with Crisaus* 371, Fomenta bon. 299. EaquecBB an osmium at AJex- 

tba consutar el^towl oonfiMlonB,, 3fi5* andna. Is invited to land, and tr^hL*- 

Dcfttb of hU wife Julia, 887. His con- toiuly murdersd, 803, 5C^ Reflectioonon 

nectioo wlUi Cmsar wcahoned by thw his. death, 3W. Final dispoBol of bU ro- 

ovmiIh 387, 389,4S6u Lends a legion to maiiia, bOfi. Contrast between the poel- 

CiM«r for his sixth campaign, 42ft. tion of rompolufl and C^mt as rggoedu 

tiinm to hU RThrtocmtlo oplnlonj, pur^i aupreme power, iv. 48. 
ui end to the lutotregnuni, and procures rompeius, Cn^us^ son of Magnus, brings 
the dlKtlon of the DonenU, ii. 39, The remforoemoiita to hU tother from Alex- 

snbstatice of tbe dictatorship thrust into , andciaK li, 34U, Hu csxploito at sea, 268. 

his handa, 56, Declared flole wnenl and HU nolenco to CJeeno at Corcyra, 309, 

pnsldes at the tr^ of Milo, 5B, Com- HU estates oonfiscatod by CvemPr 339. 

pared with Sella, 76. His lafoTmat oon- Joins Cato, and is left In charge of tho 

duct at the head of affalta, and solnuury Pompeian fl«t ta the LaMar SyrtU, 544, 

admlaistratloo, 77-82. Oomto the oil- 346, Vrgai by Cato to tovlva tho war 

ntohy, marries Cofttflilla, and takes her > fii BpoiHf U repulsed tii MsuratapLa, 

natbai Scipio tor his ooUeugus in the con- and takes refuge in tbe Balearic laks, 
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3S0. Sick Iti the Ilnlcarrs, T«kctt 
the oomTnbntl of the Poaii eiuii in BpAin, 
iiT9. VicvvA tbc ocute^ aa » j>rLYiiLe 
^ quBfrelf jl80. 1« defcateil at Mvntla h^' 
C'lUKiir, oYCrtakdiiT unJ hJoJii, 

PoTupeiuE^ Q., !RufUE, tribunt^ gTAndRon of 
Kiiliii, hiB (JaujfUiter I’tinijn-la niamuJ to 
CatRar, i tmie. Impniwnod by Uie 
BDnute, \L !I6d Brou^lit lo the of . 
jcuBtlce, 

PoDipwuft S«tiis, non of llntmin, aoooiti- 
jjanicft hu father from FhfUiialiaf il. 

J11& estate coiiBsewol by t^Bwar, 
yUeu wiLli Cornelia to All lea, 944. Buite 
filin'I vnr of tho ^natonan iooilcTfi, 5^:!. 
Amuiiis POUlti anfuinbt liiuii 417. 
Hw Etni^^le a^BlltFat tinO ^Ml^<'lAT> ik'il- 
tenwits 1» f4])iuu, lu. liL lib tuceiWirH^ 
in tbe Booth of Sjiniii^ ]'J4. ApiwiiitoJ 
to tUu couiitna>Ml of tliv r(^ubUi*ii navy,, 
Uiuiai& ttie abkiLdanl of Iilicrty lo 
XuuxliiJ 11 B, lifO.I. Lipon Situil y ^ ^ 

'Jlk’j, 34J^. OutHVlUEl OITIIH n^DBt }uirk^ 

^'Jl. Defeat!^ WiiJvniitnnF^ 521, Hifl in- 
i:]reaiiitiK power in tJ*t! i^IahiJii, 24J, Joinn 
AntoiiiuE i^raiiiEt Ocia\ i Oif, 24(i. 11<ivf;r‘^ 
njutid tha cjf Luuujiia and Apiilin, 
24-'i, liiH ebometer dh drawn by 7ollei ll>^, 
V49, AugeptaovorLureefTioin Urn tTnini' 
vini, and admitted lutn paruierwhip with 
tiiem by the treaty of MiNuminiT 27 ;k' 
JJniukB the tmiaty, 507. l^feutb OutariuHi, 
5''>9, Butdoa^iiot profit by liis Yictury^ 
aiifl. i4:aU4 OeftiMta UttiivjuSf I'Wfk. 

itoiited hy A^jirtpjjJi, oji^ o^Iioh into tbc 
Kowt, Jim milwiuciit ootuiOh 

capture by the Apt npjajiM, and deatb^ 

rwiponm Oneoina, an early Cdcutiah 
etory of, Vi.^ 441. 

ronipcniojiuA put to death by Pomitian, 
vli. 4nti. 

PoiiK .liilli {Sewcaatle-oH'Tyar), riii. 207. 
rhntdnCaril,(»tictruction cf tliea<juoduet 
ot tlin, yiii. 270. I 

I^inticuB^ hiB martyrdom at LyooB, mi. 
I3U». 

J\>ntifcx Moxlmua, Oebot elected to thi: 
oinrc of, id lOO. LepiJiifi ci^icted. Int' 
portaaeeof the supreme pontificate, in. 
4t7, Tbo pontldDCfl^ epuloncH, quindi^- 
ccinvirH, and aii^uia, lt7j AuguBtiui 
pontiff, 4^7. 

rontiJTii, collar of, dntioa of the, Lii^ 4£T. 
PontiuB AquiJa, hU nidcnesa to Oiiwar,ii, 
4in> 

Pontlo&Pllatus. Sit Pilutus. 

J^ouftiiu, UiifrJoni of, glvun by Antoniiu to 
a xen of PboniBces, iiir 
Pnplliiu pute CloesM to tle&th, Hi. 505^ 
J\:ippKa, heroonnectlon with Valeri lib Ania- 
tleuB, vl. 154, Cornmita miclde} 

Peppma Sabina, wife (1) of Snitaa Criapi- 
r\m. (S) of OthQ, Tf. 309. Her beauty, 
eharacter, and intrlgne with 31b. 
Ejcoapcjiaba luziii ojf^Bt Agrippina^ 315. 


PKB 

I^manLlB OolAria'a deaths 33S. Mar¬ 
ries Ntro, SI10. Her death and divine 
huDDurij paid her* i vii. 4fi, 
Poputation of Home, mti-iiraU' rctuniB of, 
ifi. 4UB : iv, 4b«. Of t|]u erapirc,4l2. Of 
July, 413, m. Of tfiQ pTOtrinCBt, 450, 
d'id. Ancient mid niwlem iwpiitiition ot 
tlie lUininii domiiiion.s cemjiared, 423- 
42.'i. ApproThnatu estimate ot tbo JKI* 
puintion of Rctiic 1 I, Fnim the area of 
the city, T, ilRi. And o;rb'tit of i1m sub- 
urbA, Ab 2. From tho rewrEied niimlKr 
of hriiisoB, From the nnmiici of 

n?clpioi]ta of grain, AS. Kitngperalion-! 
of auoiihit atid niarVcni autUontiefl, 57. 
Thu cireumnjLO^i^M of do not lulioit 
of a very )argi jiopalutioli. (Jh. The i>u- 
Iktiliitlon sd tihf Uoiiiuli priJTincef in tlic 
104^4 of Atibiitiuus^ PiiiiR, 74. iJccrrajfe 
of the poimlaUon, tuni its ennws, at the 
deatli of M. Aurcliua, \iil, 31^5, Hist aisa 
Corn^OK. 

Poi€ia, wjfo of M. Dnitufl, tit. 1.19- Ifcr 
eonruge and resoluticn, 121. I>eatb ol 
her bnslKiuid- 531, (thiamiw 
PoniB, an luUiaii king, boiids an ejobasf^ 
Uj Au(ni«tn«, IV. IT.'i. 
l\>si*loii lus, biB tniYili* in (7 au 1, j, SI A, 
l^o«t jjiyhlem of tliitltoinaii empire, iv. 134, 
Poatuuius, help^ to del ray thu CKfa'nAO of 
till’ slkows 111 himonr of Cie^r. iii. 111. 
Potcotua tribuiJitlu. the, oonferred on Aii- 
gUBtllB far iifu, jh, 4S3, 

PotbinuB, the euimcli, munsellor nF 

PtoteinsiiH Xtl. of Fgyrii, ii. 301. Aska 
CBJsnr for lime for |iiiytoi4it of a deiji 
due from %ypt to him, 31lf^ Put to 
dratb by 313, 

PoLlLinusj hjfl nifttiyrdona at Lyons, viii. 

FrLiJij*pn, capital of Motlla AtroputAie, In'- 
aii>god by Anton iuB, iii, 
rrKiiioRtej outbruik ol the yloiUatoni at, 
vi. m. 

rnetorian cohorti', catubllahmeiLt of Ihr, 
Iv, 35, NLimliET of, in the time of TilxJ' 
nun, V. 279. The pra^Lorion carop oKtali- 
lislijt'd by HcJariUK, 31S. Carry off tllao^ 
dniB to tbrar (Uiirp mid im'tiiir uliegiaiTui 
mhlni^ vL Ihh. 'lliejiraitonanB recniited 
in Italy, ni. 14. Tbcir jj*y and pnvl- 
legca, Ifi. Pruolalin Otho empnor^ and 
murder Gallia find Piiiu, 67, 74. Ula- 
banJed by ViteJtjUH, JON. Be'cnihgdial 
by Valona. 15]. Tluni camp pt(iniH'<l 

oudutkim by tbeFlavioriB, ISii, Orii^nHl 

object of t>ie jirjitoiiiui guard, viii, 311, 
Ite decline and fall, 312. 

Fhuetora, poeltkiu and duties of nnder 
the empire, iv. IB. Chunctor of their 
perpetual edicta, vili. 293. 

Prumtugue, king of the leenl, aiibndta to 
Horns, Vi. 235, Jlis deotii, m. Indig- 
nitiea to which life wife oed children 
Were mbmittodT 252. 

Prefect of the dty^ hia latioa under the 
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raplw, ir. fiO, Formnl iimtUnUon of : 
the prsfectare of tht city, 3i05. 

Pxvftvlhul the ji^ru viiicWfUhBriicterof their 
nlictEi, tin- 

rriflcinjiiifl, witiiplrca nf^nijiitt AiitoniuuB 
HJKl Nluyfi \^ii. 

rriBcatit LntfirliiFiH fnnnci ffnilty of eopstnic- 
tive timson^ and rxetutcil, v. aiXK 
rriiwue, prefect of tht prfetorianA, hla mi* 
cide, viu I 

rmuiiiuB, is<.^nboniiif$, killed in the neriatfi 

IjOune^ vl. IM. I 

Protiultw, put to iTpath Ihy Nero, vii^ 31. 
PAicdlijn; JJeitPitiN, thiLHWn prefect of tV i 
prectoriHiiH, vii. T4. - 

FriTPCi’]kti nr'TPitu^, nrithoEil iTnpnrt and ptf- 
iji, ]tii hlgtiiHtiaciou 

cjfU'mtcd OTidiT the emperors, InJP* r 

rrocilluHf C. \4dcriLie, tliTowik Into cha,ln« '< 
by AriQvii4uSt i. mM- KocoyciCdf j 

\ 

Proconanlp, their poyemmmt of the prt^' 
vinen^, jiihI erturnKPiiK iKutronafre, i, TJ^ ^ 
U'he proeonHiUar miT^eriniLL, its priVitef}^ 
nikcj (irowthT Vnymont of k 

Uiy pmctitiidiii'! under the cmiurt, iv. s^'^. 1 
Oflloe of procoTiHol at tliP' fame pmud, ] 
Jndep^iident jpoAitioti of tiic» viL j 

Their (^iiveniaieiit, 17 k I 

"PiolittBiPi, the. iltifipied, iv. 405, ] 

l*n;}H'Ttjiib, Ills Icfxsefl hy iii* \ 

i/lck; V. 1 ^ 0 . JTiii driKTiptioTi of the 1 
liditle of Artikun, nlW. PatinoiiiMd by 
iltteeniw, VIIi Hipp Ti'riiilicdLiqu+ 

An niibkilfu] eattemr, VH. 
lYipperty, orij^nnal Hrjimiin law p>f+ili, 31, 
Affietiftl bv tike decidons of the pawtoiri, 
Uroritiiilly moclitiEid by the |j^ticlj>lp$ 
of uatitriil rcti^n, 3!J. Tpmen un the 
KuaxEEiOiiK of ipdoperty Under tho empire^ 
iv, 4,1. 

I'noiicriptionr, the first, decreed by law, 
i. 17. ThosiiOf Sulla, 43, Hpjrror of the 1 
llomivid of the proflcrlptiona of Sulla, 
11,^ liL TliOAQ of thpi seoond tnimiyimte, 
iil. 137, Qt l>oirL]tiaD, vU. 331,4U1 p. 
^togcncK, the delator, vt. 94, 
l^vikpce, the^ the liotnon poBfifiKaiouB «j 
fiAlled, L 19^ Its liDportatioe, ^3. 
Lande in tho Province dcinandecl by the 
Cimbn and Ttntouee, 1^8, Opprttfiloii 
of the Proirinr#, 21?, 

ProTtnooa, Uko Koinan! Gallia tlenlpina, 
i. 18, Bidly, 19, Burdinia and IJondca, 
IP. Spain,tike T^viiioo, Narbo, iuipI Tn- 
loea, 19. The pmyinas beyond tile Adri¬ 
atic^ 119, PetaLkon of tlie proyindal^to 
Bome, 29. □uvemoientof the proylnoea, 
ai, jhacal oppreaoiynJt of the farmers of 
the revenues^ ihi. 'WrongH and dlamn' ; 
tente of the provininals, 23, Bre&klnK 
oat of their dlBoontent in vuioUB quar- 
ten, H, Attempts of Lncallua to Tflform 
the proTlndiU ndmlcLletntkon;^ 

^vinoc att&p;dcjed the GanliBh ohiol 
Prappea, ii, 7L Dedaru in favour of 


CiettfLT, 210. Municipal iiutitkitionik in 
the prtPvincKflt iv, 29, Uivi!iion,fif the 
provinti H into imperial and Mjnatorial^ 
30- Origan luitioik of Wie provinces fy 
Ao^nifttuj;, 112, TitHjriila'fi wfminietm- 
tjuii, T. ifHO. Their condltiDn in the 
time_ of Nero,, vn. 14. IndeEHlident 
]H^itiDn of the proconsuls in tht; pn>- 
vinocd. J(f, fitnlx? of tliT^ provukcrw find 
uEtitiidiAi of the Iq^g'ioiiK and tlirlr cluof* 
fit the atv.-ofiiaon Of Calha, 57» rievoltn 
in the early part Of tUr mjni of Vmpa' 
Riflki^ SettJnd trancioiHity in 

the AfitonlnC ent, vii, IJ.'lN, Tf!iijnii'‘H 
nrchitcctural WDrlts, \iiS. &L Hini vigl- 
l^lico in tike Oilmini^tatioti of t hpj jiro- 
vimefs, fnS, Hih loiinievs thron^ii the 
province^, SMVt. Thrc.'itcni'pUli'dorbanrca 
on the fruntierm La tipo iHiginiiiii^; of tlia 
neifjii of Antiiikfnu^ I’ius. jHp 5. Popultt’' 
twji of tlie impviiuio lu tike rel^ of 
Antoninus Pins, ’jyy. Cmt'itaiit degra¬ 
dation of the clinrapAurof ItonnuL uitLnm- 
Hliip in tiic proyjiiOfM,2hli. (.hiinractcr of 
tlio cdkcLs fpf the pretiutip, 3U4, Ui^thcvls 
and pnuci|ileH of law pTOtfsimre, 295, 
Holntioas nf Roman and nutive osbric, 
idhi. tioveniDiOkit of tlin provinooa. hj 
tf;mAtors, SfIrJ. 

PhilcniH Us Apion, wirrendr™ tlie QjTe- 
maca to the Romans, iv', 148, 

PtidijFTirpTifl X'f., kinpr of Kpfrpt. rebellion 
of hiti bkihjiecui, i. .130. ApEjlios for the 
intervcutiub of Ifomr, ,'530* 3iK. thitn's 
fulvioc to him, 3,1(1. Ilesohition of Ga^ 
liimutito nHtnrc liihn In his thn&nat 3Ii], 
Tlio voctint tim'ine ticMtou'M by the 
popaiation of Alexandria upon hJ^ 
daiiA^iitcr Derrmlcc, a7&. lUiHtnrvd by 
QabiniiLK^ A7fi, Puts Berentw to death, 
Um. lanvet Ine klnudom nnder tho 
RtianlJ-uit^bjp of Home, ii. 3410, fiis 
TeTcnuPt ill. 367+ 

nolftiueub XU., Wng of Bfnrptn succffsds 
i^ith hia rfstcr Cloopatm to the throne, 
ii. 3«j+ TlieLr quarreln, 301, Kia 
treachery to rotQpeiiiB+ SOS, Butn- 
inoned by Crewir to Alosandria, 313. 
Kept in custody thore, hSI.I, Tb^red to 
b]]» Biihjeo by CR^nr, 320. tinmi^liataly 
leads au nftack iijmn CfieRar’s poattioiiT 
321. Ucfeatetl and drowned at the hattie 
of tiie>ai]t+332* 

Ptolcmiftts i^IT.p visits Romo with hia 
aifltcr Uloopatra, il. 410. Jlfs death, UL 

1i3B. 

PlDl«mnniflt aon of Antonins and Clcopatn!, 
Itonmu previnoee assigned by Antaoitifl 
to, ill. 294+ 

PtolemBiiH, son of Juha, king of Haureta^ 
nlo^ put to d«ath by the emperer Coins- 
vl. BT. 

Ptoleznftus, Clandina, hia great votk on 

goojir^by, vlil, 207, 

PtolomffioB, kinpf of Orprafi, deprived of 
hli kingtlom, i, 32&-32^, 


you Till. 
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PnblJcfiSiL^ or formors of the public itte* 
nue^ Qieir upprcsfcjons m tbe pn>viiitK=Pt 
i. '2S. AiUfUipts nt LucuUua Ut rnJojui 
tnell ^ 2 . ] 

PubJicxtlat L. Ocll^iu^ [tppDiiiLeJ id tliu 
revivotl cfllcs tii censor, u rt-'i* 

Putnili,^ YiEiit of Oibmu' to Cicero at, 

P^'TEiiccst* military rojuJ of PomiMjiue n- 
tbc, u* J 11* 

Pythoions, quocn of Ptont Oft ftni the Roi^- 
plioruii, IVLT abllmi4>, iv. luH. WEirriQfti 
AtcIicIails, oi X'APiiiiulouia, lOA, 


Q UADI^ vr^Tji of M. Aiireliu)! ?^ltTi thij, 
vtii. sa.'i, ftai, 

Quaiirati^nt bi^bop or Athcn>4, itis ^po!{v^^ 
forth*- ma.'iPrti by Hudriim, 

viii. 

QuBbdjmtUi^t prefect of ^yna, qiidifi an iiL' 
suirection iii vii. lUi. ilia 

f^naionu witii Corbuio iLnd J '^'y- 

Qiiffiijtionbj j^crjxAm, Lii^jtulion of tbe, v, 

CJim-T^itorfl, thp, nndet tht ctnpiM!^ iv- 1^', 
t^uarrii-H, Tt'voTuiPs;difTivaifm[ii+ iv. 44, 
Quiltdeceiiivirs, tbiir ciatlpA, iii. 4^7, 
^Qoiihqiu-ntiinni ^'c3f0^nH/ tlie. vin ’21(7, 
Quiulihan, iierhajH the llrtit (jicboolniaf^itT 
wbu obUiJi]nj the oons]|]AT omHTiLCTiitKH. 
37H, ttih ^jngin, eitipluy iriLiitii, atnl 

irTitiii(<9, rill. 74, fJonipuTetl witli fit- 

UtsCa, 7-4-76^+ 

QuinLilJB, the moDth^ itft njauio chinefcd to 
aulioA, ill, IM, 

Qi]irir»] iUllj, tJir, i, 2 , In the time of 

AuiifustuEi, T. zn, 

Qiiiriuurj' proprictorRhip^ ex¬ 

emption from the lOTid tojtj n luiotantly 
given by tbe erupfcrors, viiii. 13lW, 


R ABTRTUS, the i^rimtort of, 

i. 

EntirAci^ the, join the Ifrl'Vttii, i, 2^0- 
TUrenna. Car*ar htAtlonH hiniHclf nt* ii, 117^, 
Jcnixirttfuca- of* in Ucmh^’h lrime, ]jy, 
RccitAtioTi^ ei]Htoni at HomKii HUppi.!nH, 
V* flU. 

RcKistrm, fitAtistical, of the empire^ iv. 
44^5-lcij^,' 

ft JtriUsh tribe^ tlicir HweUirnr- 
plaoo, rl, TI4* In i'riendly rulatioji wcDli 
the Romans, 221, 

EreiduB, LivmcLoy, Oefenda Cn. Plm. v. 

m* 


CanMrraiiOJi df tlic national rcli^oHr 
1Z^. Alljince of phllowipliy with reli- 
fpoii ut KoQie» tL 41:1. Bbuicv lutp] Htol- 
cimn, Iii. IS; vL 4Iii. ^Jhe revivnl of 

rtliifioii miller AupiiAinn to a 
teiitH ^nnme inuTemtitt, 4Z[h Position 
of tiht Ilf Jinan n-ligion in rcluiiotj to tlie 
nqjciTfiitiunn of (JauI raid tiynn respec¬ 
tively* 42^* AittvrJ of the tiniu for the 
uiiptueifvLioQ of Uie idm of tin- JhvinK 
Unity, the estwntiEil cto^iiaof JndoijiEii* 
4ZH. reli)^uui3 tolnmtlun In 

Ttonie nnder Kero, 41 j 0, !jtoiei£(n Aliil 
Christiulity, +W]* 

llemi, a Ikd^nu tribe, their power, i. SfiO. 
Te ken ii iick-r Itoniiui protevliati by I 

I ztbi, ^lieir enpitAl JSJbnaotfi, 

hy tlic txjtih^lerntjn Ikilirio, Uevute 
tlu'iTJselveH to liuinan lutenhitw. 4'2fk 
Ttew-rjits ajid eondUtutioil^^ uf Augi4«Ui,ej 
I 111, 4{kj, 

■ Beveniut. Konifin, pmnIs of drawing: the, 

I l, f'lAcnii op[]rt'hhiCfi^.Z4H AtU'rnpUH 

i <if LucnlUls to t^onn tlK; ablljne** of tUo 
piiblieoiLi. UlijeetH of ]>nlilie expen- 
ditnru under the coiriinonwoaJf h, iv, ^17* 
[Tinter the I'mpaiv, .Sources of re- 
" venue: 1* Tliu pnhhe (ioiutthls, Jltk 2, 
j The tnhntnin, 40. \i^ The cnpltatiOi 41. 

Mode of iKiyiiiunt of the tt^vimue* -IZ. 
! llcvcnTm lienvixl Irom mm kb 4*nil uiirtr- 
nes, 44. From suit worka. fli,|jurloi, mid 
j forestr, 44. Cii!-tfHTi!i nml uxti.sf, 4.7. 
I TiiXLft on till! siusxSHiun of propel ty mid 
OPfraiiehlm'DireiiL of bIotVcsi, 4.i. Tiie. 
I pubhcjiijrariuin ujd the eio^H-ror^o fiscoH, 
I 4n, 

I RhmtiArii, their fonniilable ixiEition, iv. 
j T^th OvcrUijnowii by Urusu!', jfJIl. 

! RhoNOClpuiioof Thnux jome Poinpcy rntbe 
I uivil 11 . lililL 

I itliErtorieJaiLR, fJ rw'k^ chAmeter of 

I till! halls m the^i. Hi. Thcneiioolif uf tlie 
I rljotonelinp in Home, v* UJ. 

HI Line, Bom on ehmn r»r fortrefifV!i on tlio* 
iv. CFUialof Urusus from the KhliiD 
hi Uike FlcviiH, Jfxtensionof tLLuB|^ 
Inim ifovEnnuOiit hetwcon the Rhine rA 
j the Elbe* :Sit3. The trontispi of iho Ro- 
I znan empin; tin Ally boundciJ by tbc Rhine, 

I V. 171, Kunitnr of legions' HtAtiuiLi;[.i 

on the JUhiJv tii Die Dine of Augiiktiin 
i Bud Tiberius:^ 217. The ehipetor Caina 
Oh tlJfl Uhl no, (Uirl bin miimmerJijH Diere, 

I Ti* Til* Ttnjhn'a bridge over the Khtne 
At Mruiu;, tuL ZU. His Tumpart from 
I tlie Rhine to tbo ] limn be, 


Reiitjton. Roman* ita funclHTntctitAl pthi- ; 
Oiplc.iv. h4. Itein^iiKoration unddrUiteii * 
by Augnstua, fl4. llctigioaii fiih.ctinii!i [ 
o( the patrlciAii houMs* 7u. Aiiguatni'n 
rwtoiation of the templcst 72. And of ' 
tlie^MipulAr wontLlpof thefjfumfttTa, Va- 
Eied« of TvUgion m thg RomDii iMnpire* 
H7A. Tliovttigv iiolion of ndeity^vi. 
iiU. MeosuKs 1^11 by UlautUuA lor the 


Rhodes, nautical ii^kiR of the people of, ii* 
320. CLitbitiser] by the pepubUcani!, ill* 
UtitJ. UnoH mistrexM of the sea, iv* 103, 
Remarkaljlefor Itn poor law, Itaursinmlti, 
and Its schooia of philosophy, L€3^ 104* 
^J'liicrLiin'srealdciKiuJti.'274^27A* l>eprlvod 
of jt6 autonomy* vii. SffJ. 

EoPulfl^ mUftary, of Agrlpria* through Ganli 
It* L34. Over tho Alpuji lil, Bnidb and 
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EoSTP, crrv or 

nfceot trjiVi'iJiiig by iftnJ in tlio tlmtof 

JK^nptloiii of the 

rowln aFipirO[iO]»ifi]l! Vi 18. 'Hiu 

Appmn ’Way 21-^i‘^i TLe FIa' 

ttakhlwi Way, *V. 

Bowfr, <^ity pf, lotal fr-atun^^i pf Itn onpiriat 
blrtiMiid^P, 1 . \* Itfl adHpLiitloti n't a 
Writer to -Jimp an;t rftinlf^, Nalivu 
fi>rpt:ity of lu liilinlntant^, h1. TIseir , 
tuiLml of fon.'ipflPhMp rtn Itp- 

twnrn thp piiFriPivif) ftiiil plcrltplaunt «, | 
TliP (’ontfs-t trattitrcrred to the neluT and 
ppoTTF ulftrssp?, 9, J^jpri^taTy puEuit- 
EneiiC.H E L3i^]iLEan roFfatiorii^aiid np'iv- 
nan Inwiioif thc^ frrA^h]:, JUIh 
of tlip l^itji ft^iTkt^hi'ho to tliP ItpJLiin 
allies, I'i. 't'nuinph ot the parry , 

at UoiYif? cc}iiiteEt]|ioroiiiX)it>t with ttic eit- 
franeliJi*4Enirut o[ tJn-e Italmijitp I4« (Hl- 
p4Ti;!liti:nl ry.'nrtipn miller 1*^11] lAp bill] 
BxPiL'niJattey lit the L>^xr]i]iijve or Heiuau 
ixiiiey^ HI, ComlnnritiuuH rf the fix*n ami 
Hnti|i‘ttsi of liume PfiftiiLst iier imwpr^'ij. 
TlireatetiMJ lj>' SpFirUA'UH and hi^ follow- 
eraH 4L (Vjimptioii of iliw Ffcmrlirnpiit 
ot Ilojiio, 4L And v^nahty niul vlolt'ime^ 
diFnilRml at the ok'utiofWp 4'/. Di«soliiUf 
cliflrpen-r of tlm of tlii'' fri'p urltsoi 
popTil.Hiun, f ■!. ^mjipunnry of ihe 

knlr-ditH to tiKj MMiAtorN, 4i^ (IrowUi of , 
a muinlli' 4-L Jj*piil vipflitn of the , 
ItontflOi oSiijtf'iii, CtaliO'' of Pu' l^O’ 
to e<nti]]jn'lieiixhiin fG twIiihI 

enlipfhtfnnieiitr of HoinniL 

Tehtlenny lowarnlis u (fciiei'rd fntfon of 

fHOtv), (.’pntemTJorjipeoiiH 
titiit r»f Chn-^riAntty niul nioimrcLyp 47, 
DevelajhPL'nt of ffie iiloa of Unity, 47- 
ILuvolt Pl till- oitirJ-DN undeT 1^- Sritnr- 
piiiuH, ]i(U HratP of jiurtK'* lu Rome 
inmiiiiioiUiy fitter tin’ ^'otif-jnnH'y fif 
(faLfLiiie^ Jl3:|. PnFrir of iholA|]iil tmii- 
pituin of tlip ot tlie oitlMfrtJi rmin 

him p] 101 tv ui Inxtiry, l->», isso. I'lr^it \ 
trarii^cl inn of the Konjbort Loyond tlie 
Ifi7- ('{urLimriHit) betwi-enche Ifu-^ 
mans ftttd Oftiiih \n a iijilUftry point of 

vieWp Ifihl, 'Vk^w of till- eftyfroEO Tu*;' 
qoJuin, in tlto tliuif qf thterOp 
PoLitksI nallity of ilie Komns womi'Ti 
arul their non'-i-^nent E^eonriLy ifl tiniPH 
of rpvohitian* Riftts of chjdi tia iJUtl 
Mihn PoniTh-iun Ap^mljiUil to ah 

evtraordhiftry eonuTiis&ion for jiroviMOti- 
injf tlin oity, Corrupt mtoU' of thi- 
city m the yoa^ n.t!. f'M, Tlio lawn 
nf war aa underidood by tboHoniEiiiPii'l'^, 
IntMirrei^tiiEn : thp tnbiimefi ppereut tho 
oltE,!tiop of ponfm?^'. li, 1^7. (>in.sMlbi uleo- 
ted lit the HCTi-Pth month of the yoftp, 
80, (Tcperal optiinoi] of the of 

A dietdIoT, !t(i, Itiot mid oiin Hafrefilion 
in the City on the death of ClodluP, 
C^PW'h f^lpfidld hiiihliriKfl At Rome, 41, 
Exiiltation of the pooph; at f'^esar'a vJo- 
torittp 41, 41?. Stale ol jMrtiM at Home 

f I 


ROVE, PITT rrtp 

diirliiF? the ooiidLilAhlp of H, ClAiullci^ 
Mareeltua and H. Solpidus Bofog, 
ConptcmAiion of tlic dty at Craar'A 
liasPApti of the Bnbicon, 18L The city 
i^vAciiAted by the Keimte, IJM, War 
ftsai nfit Home declaxni hy PompeJus, 163,. 
CHvar nEpaire tn Home" In latHOnp 16S. 
Ai]d]>lnnili']x tho aaorod trcoj^ure Ln the 
tpmpirof Rattirup 16Jf. Adnirnffttratlnn 
of M. LejFuUuiln therltyjS^o, Aimoiincr* 
liient fit Itome of the hjittlo uf Fharealin 
ftjidl the doiitli of J^)l^lp^iinK, 2l]h. Ctlc- 
bTallon of (SenarVi four frimnphF, 37?, 
Jldik-Atiini of the Julian forum, fl7r. 
TrftHi|niH]ty of the cjty during 
flliPcufTe 111 ,'^pntn,4l-'‘p. kuiTiaurfi niid ftn- 
lici^iad.inn^i, 41^4. Arrival of tulinRis of 
ilH? victory of lltinda. 4*1, iTecrera 
fui^isil 1 ft On^Mar'f Ijonour, 4’Jf3. TJifi Tavt 
i n ilinpli, 427. Ai.hppt[un of t ho EtrUEtcAii 
In-ditiitlonK by tho ill. 12, 

ObATnietet of the |iwpJe. J 4. The 
uMi djiteipllno Fn^luftUv flupiilniited hv 
tho t ivijE^itioii of the ti peek ft, Ifl. Intro* 
ciiictioit of fnec-llifiLkiTiit at Itomo, 2?, 
Harmony of free-lliinkltip ^nh the 
Hpint. of the 2?. Fqtol inflirenou of 
OnvEilalAirptiFftiHlonp, 2;], Aantcre prin- 
rijiloRof the eld lh>inan law of fnmily, 
•JiK AIuttIcifttp, ?7, Pno'jjtflJ ntithOTlty! 
"is. OnfriiboJ Law of proiierlv, 31. The 
IwnrIjeanJ eftrotK of rjn^Elt 'philn^ophy 
4wn]infvl A pinoll flu^a^ 3,-j^ Hiittiuft 
RfiiriHtvfl iU Jtomr, ;i.\ rndamce of 
tTFL-elt Dll 1 loin An JitrrEitiiTTe^ .m l^miui 
oTHtoi V, 4 [, Jic^'Fvy of ni r I i fary diHnpLInc, 
4'\. ComipbitiI of the Fceneruh, Coft- 
fitonoiUoii of Lho citi/f'iiE. on tho dpfithol 
t*Hwirj 411. rioTiiippitLnn of lUimc by 
iSa-MiT b Uie4ii«Nln*j^ fll . ffi^ gru^nii be^ 
.TOiidilieTilAT iw<joeat1ied to the people 
7M. -'Ekiene in the dfy at the fniieral ef 
(‘2-^51, Ov^iioAn oultbn.uJi(i fit 
tlio oity.aud theomiNol OolttMlastreAt- 
iiicnt t4 tlieiii, Ihh^He. Thn shoiv' 
oxhii utul I >y I >rtA vi ns. Uh Hihl bitimi 
<if tlie Jpiidl ApolliaiilTvi by Brutus^ 1??, 
14fr«it prndiiocd at Tir>fne by Cicrro'a 

Mseoiid Flu] iFqiifi, i .'Ai. Hoironi pn^neal 
by the pTioeoriptioii tmiier the Ktxinct 
triiirtivirafp, 2tH>* Fninltie In jj.o 

40,-jiHi. The trinnivits A'lwUod in liw 

Via Puern.; yffi] RejoicinF^ft Ut the cft\ 
on tlu' tefEninAtioii of thp elviJ wars 
flPicr nfhfom-vl in tlie city by ftetavluji' 
3--V ratEolted for the firat time by a 
nortiiraal jbuh™, ¥77, iXiromtIoii!? of 
Agrtppa durfns hia Bxlilesliiii.ShS, StMo 
nf the (rtty duriUff tfw BitK'tHx of Octa. 
vine III tho EnHt, awa. A oensns of the 
Ronuin pmrl* takAn hy Ortavliia, 

The tf-mplo of ApoJlo on tha Fttatm,'. 
Jim oonswfiTftTed by h tm ^ 410, BoiJdjn g- 
of the Pnfttheonp 4?l* whJob ]<fi 

to oonlomn^ on AuFuetiiB the pa'fjtffrt 
<4nftf^ru, 44[?, LoF^KtiTe ud judicUl 

a 
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ROME» CITY OF 
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futkCttons of tlio JUimntv pooplc \iivdcr ; 
tl»o republic, 4Si, AiiU uiuler the em- ' 
p!re, Iv* 'J. I'he pettpk lieprjved of ibe . 
qlcction of Uieir Import^ ^ 

niu:*' fttuu'heU to the ilnu jiupply ot ^in 
to tliocitv.7* DisiKmus pnlusy of free j 
dUtrihatiunn nf onrn, Pimctioi]^ of | 
the hfDOtc UTiikT ttie repuUlic^ it. And i 
of the Ic»iehti4, 14. rasjUoh and liirc' ' 
tjons. of the cseL'iitivft offli-orH in3<ler tlie 
empific, IG-?l. llitiibhNhtnent of iintiind* 
(Utiiv^; 3I. The niivy nf | 

:Mi. Oh^eiin nf piihjic CJciMTulitiiTe under - 
tlifl cflniinonii'EijJtlu itG. Vinter tlte ero' j 
'J’bo pnblio revenue lindertho I 
oimnitnvi'nAlt'h kiiiI iiinh^T Ihc ^T~ i 

46 . ru-^iionuion of tho temnlfcpof Aitifne- ^ 
tUP» 72. And of the p Jliobtr wurKhiiinf , 
the J JtreSj 7-i. Wombip ol the iind Tor- ■ 
mimwj't. i^yBleni of auirtiml liiiiittihou 
pndl the criiD(»cr(Uiioi] o( l4i^nnJorit'a, 77. 
Harriage amniiK the HoiMnn'-^ "S- 
llc^uiiuionR ol Aui^usiuej for the liiatinty 
tion of JHh ffiK TTcafcncrionP on 

tbr miLttnliiliii'ion ol wlaves^ !H. TJiO 
pToapoct of mtummliy tint dihCtjurra^in^ : 
to the Itoitianit, nu. JVindnnHi^ of tlio 
pooplf! for the of tlie <irena, IhS. ] 

The iieople fnlieltalir tlirntnolvm ntl tliL^ 
rigiie ot foeneral peawe anil iimepenty. 
Hifi. CntiHLcInration!^ on thf nfmire of 
Komon tnstorv at tlji^ peritHl. lUi^, Krec- 
tiiaii uf the inau>*uLpiini of Aiitrustn*^^ li^t- 


Atjfl ol the btienLTi' of titl. 

State of affairs at Home during the 
abioncc^ of Aii}!ithMoi in the Eanlr, 
l^tliui^iaein On the return of An ffestn^, 
19fi. HIH Lndi fiivtu]APC*. 201, I nst.tu - 
tion of tbe preh^ure of thr- city,. 2 u (. 
The hiatory of Kome the o>inr 

raoter of a [kunoatic draniii. h The 
ffardena of Uicoetioa on tbe Ewiuiliiio 
nUlt 2tJ4. The Aoenrsoil Field, 2dfi. 
Conaternatuin at; Koine on the outbreak 
of the rauiionlanHprifiliniitlnna. to,, UI Ik 
State of affair^ in tiie city at thii? 
period, 32n. DiKonUnt of ti>e popuiate 
manlf'^tFd in niimy ways, tJ'jifk fJooti 
bnmoar rwtorwi by the gumeA of TJ^ 
beriu 0 , Atht. State of populiir feeUng at 
the tinic of the banishment of Orift, 
Temple ol Conooni liudiciiteil by 
Tiberittt, The iwinflis of the year 
11^7 Ud7. J4)p SA7. Rome the emporium 
of the cemmeroe of the ^edltermimn 
Sea, »&1. And the amtre of oonimiml- 
caCiODfl by land, Suivey of the cUyp 
•a compared with other cities of the 
cfiipiTO, T, 3, te^f The life of the Ko- 
maxis 4U the 4>unpKmBii ci>a^ Iti. Ap- 
pmebes to tl» city, 18. The toada, IS, 
The aqucdmcta, 19, Solitude of the 
country nouiid Home, 19, Toiuba by the 
rofld'Mdc, 30. The Via Appia, 2U En¬ 
trance into Itomft, 22, The neven hjlla, 
7i3* The Palatine, 21, ltd tempJofl and 


imtrlHftn TCslikiicefi, 2.V29. The Quirl- 
jiali TTminul, and llmpiiline Hilh, 29, 
Tl I e A rv and Cfl.pitoliiini, 7ii. The temple 
of JII pi Let TftT^ll^ll^^, or Capitolinns, 

The (HiviiA Aayli niiiL llivii^CnpitohiiliA, 
ol. The AT^itiii* Hill, n’hf tiTciit 
firciiH, Ha. Tlic wuliN of aij, 

I'lio viUlt^ys of Romp, ^!4. The Forum 
Ttoinannm, 3>1, ,S7. Tlii" Argjlotimni and 
hii hurra, 37. Th(* Foniiu ot Vm CevitarPt 
aN. Tli^o Vclidiniiin, Thr Forum 
Ituarium, 39, Tim IVunAillicHnc tinor- 
IfT^ 39., 11]a Canipti4 hlHrliiia, 4(1. The 
l^ncinii )iiU. 42, I'lie |Hipulatpjn of tho 
oify cJuofly clitstoroil m the Jouxt parta 
of . fie dity, 43 r Hty In « f ilonscrttfr anclii - 
tectum, 4Tk The temples, 43, Tlie two 
clni'*M of <lwc]]inf«L^ Llhe rftjmfrfl: and the 
iniMfft^47F I’he aiaiii4oii»tor tiKi nohlc^i, 
47- Tlic twbirm of tlir irmn'r dtixens, 
4K. Appriiximotc twiniatrof tlie jiopw 
latinn of llotiio, 49. 1. Fnom the of 

line city, W], Rrtent of tlrfi fiipnirbi, iL 
2. From the TCfTonliHl nnnihrr of lionsea, 
fhk ,1, From ihc iinmlnfriif nM^pjoiits ol 
grain* KsaggijrAlluTi of aiidfmt ftnd 
niijiWni niithEirLtu'Pi on 1,1 lut ^nlijcEd,, r.7* 
TLecirt:n!o<tfintt«io) lioincdt] not odmib 
of a v^'ry lorijr impulmion, fin. Life in 
Keirn^, fi2. TJip t}iroi];png of Ihe 
G2. lYsiliisexcrcfnwHulbc'in.fj J. flnowcla 
of lo u ngerii and giiariTfl, I nt^TTii pUon 
to trainc fliul paucity of thorcughlarL-a^ 
04 . DemoHtion of Iinni4('fi.,4i.'j. Mrcu. 36. 
Inundations, rioTfifl of n’crcftiifiri 
tor llui citlxohA : PorkH nnd 3(1. 

Theatrical PxhilntiuiiP, CC. Partomimaj 
Sp'ctaclKH* 1^1. I'hn omphitheatret 
7(1, ThP circus, 72. Clinridt mons, 72, 
Exliibition of wild he(;i»5j.*, 73, (.jUndiH' 
lorlal camb&t^, 74, Seutinnint* of unli- 
f^iiity on thiTPc liloody sjy'ctJWilrH, 76, 
FondncHs of the }ionmnA tor the bathf 
and manncTfl in them, 77. 7ft. The day 
of a Homan nohlc, 7K. tVian^cncfti of the 
luxury of tbe Kontinn table, ft4. Custom 
of Tccitation, K7. Halifta nf daojamA- 
tioii, ftS. I'lw whoolfl of the rhc^fortclftus, 
ft], Tbe urban and prmloriau guardn tn 
the time of Tibcrlui*, 27p. Suppicaskin 
of the Egrptiiin and Jendsb titos in 
Home by Tibnriua^ 2nr.. His UmitiuJoii 
of the right ot anylum, FlagTant 
di«Hi|>ation of the timus* Ilnpuir of 
T'llierius of chocking it by sumptiiaTy 
enactments^ 2h0, Shamols^ncw of both 
Hxea, 291. The pnetcrian camp wtath 
lished by Sejacus, 7112. lU nito and dl- 
menRiona^ 313, The omperoT TRierlus 
fiuitn tho city, 33A, HliivtriudP oeenr- 
rences mtcrlbod to hit rerirement, 341. 
Conflograticsi ou the Cwlian bill, 342, 
Prognma qt dclatlan^ S42. ConfuMou at 
Rome on the death of Sejanus, 371. I7 d 
triccfl of the terrible reign of Ttberfas 
Yiabie pmoug the populago^ ilO, Rapid 
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ROITR, CITT OP 

ffiioocivion iUul coiifL^cntEons ! 

of t>h'* rmi^rur Cmiutf vi, IjiK OoJuiwit 

cojkK^^JtJtinN of tlua onipcror’a builtjinfrf^ 

Hiiil ArcliitciTtiiTiL] DxtTAVfmancxw, fiJ>r Tl in 
tuiiiciliicu. III. Jfiii iinpi'rjKJ imliicc, 

H id bndtfp Bji Toai th<^ Vt'^ubniin 1 63. 1'ho 
lituiiH ot itui jioiii^c^nnuL ^►AtfiinJlPd by 
tMaudUbS, ] \% Ftililio worki of Claitdius, , 
1^6. MrikKureK of thk cttiTwrnr for tlie 
nimidcmi'ul Qt the 13^, K&rth- 

quike hL lloior in A.u^ mu'i, Fuilnim 
of the liarvwt m tlu; ppuViiiCfH, bTvAd 
riots Jti tlu‘ n tyH, 1 J nrn'EL'iti i\ f; oitraTiv- 

[TAnci- of Ihf !h]|.ows ift thf tniif* ot ycTiJt 
-m,. Jiispiv-enot; at liftuitf doslrtilby 
I luv luj tl M-nnto, :i4y. I nfitl 
dt^btturTiLTy jnibliuly t^ntyninigod by ]iini, 
341, Tli« flru of TijOin(,‘, 341. Ili“- 

biiilLiinj'i>r ihe eity, Ejtteiriun of 

Mem’s |qi|j){‘e, or iHjMen hgnst.^ Hm 
rei^bliout IttcHl of JUmio Ta.vn{:i;(l by 
ptonnsaiir] |]f^L[le|]CC^ 37^. The iiiraoP 
t^Tiuiny fsnuiJiur to the citi£Lj:tih, 

T}|[‘ Komnit jiolioc* re]iTt;^¥e. not pro- ; 
vent 1 vt\ 4hL9. nxilLini of t] ioiip;lit n] m 'bt,' 

tlic 4r(l. WyNieiii of oiuf'nli'Jh . 

l;i!lt'is!ii[l.t!nt ot ]>rieHts or muyt'itniti'H, 
4ti3, LibtTttturu of t}ic RomtiitK, 
tit'if. Aibiinur Lif ]>hilo>s>ph) iit Itonie 
with rebi'utn s*iid goveninirtitt 
timi:thTTirh4 of Ut Etii' lKl]J]g^l 

iLl itunie, 411!. VuMtJoni>f tlie 
Ti^]i> 7 ioi] of itoiYte in l elntion to tiicf:uj4T- 
KtitioiiK of tiAul anti SyiibrititpecUvelyp 
4'J1^ Tlio HyrloJi wor>ibi)Ptpf the 
attnioti^e lo L}iu lower olfLlur oi 
ni I toino, 4 34-437i And jvt li ti»the 
Him alsrfk. Esit), 'Jlie jewh at lioniOp 
JnlliitinoC' ol tlioit over tlie citi' 

sH’ii*, 43H» i'f M-tf, i^funinsil pride oJ the 
Jewish imsIiJiL'ii lu the lle- 

CL;j9tio]i of (linstiaMity ttniunsr tEiistlni-M 
ol Je^ h mid thbir jurpi-jdytibfp 4 -ji'Ih N'eru'd 
jiemxnitirin iil tlif ClinstAims. 44‘J, -MX 
Hiii/tr td' the lllllti of Nem, 4(lSi+ 
^‘hl■ ][izziLiv>iii o| tliu city. vii. I":!, iko- 
ventoil lpy Hi'linn Elutihif Nerti’s vimt to 
Ureopo. yfi. Nt ifl'ii trniiiJEihal rmii n, Jhi. 
Uiii'iDniie^H ol the jnipnlur nniit] ot iEooie 
at tlui /hi t1jconijii4f ritrn^r^Le lietwoeii 
(hlK) anti V itoUTUia^ ivi^ SciiMi.ility iiitLi 
liEXiiitionMiot^h ol the City lu tJio reifrii of 
VitellniH, 131. Atttiek aiiditett-Tiet'^h the 
CaplUd Liy thbi Fhii'uuin and ViteLliaiiiip 
Anil coiitjofTTcilion of tbu tetiiple, ; 
|:H, Tilt city 44or[tnHl by Antonies 
Pritniis Jiiim the Flaviutis, 13l>* Arul 
’V^ I tell iim si ill Up t+h, pluooi untl lionniim 

divicltiU by tJit FJnYiau4 ivnoiig them* 
btIvw^ 14 I« Ikcmi of the hctiaU: for the 
revitoratioii of the Capitt}!, 143. bitroni; 
rtieonurcfi of Mnnanns in tho City* 144, 
ronndstion of tbfs tn^' Caiiltiih 
ArcliiUTtiu^ works of tlu? emperor 
paiilanp 371. JJi'mcJltion iif NenVigolden , 

housiEp '/I'l, 383.. Ecuctioii of theafeb yt | 


HOKT^ Eaipum fiF 

Titiiflp 3S3. And of Ti|Ufl's bnthe, SfftU, 
]u7ictrtTrj]!i ot the Colp^JU'iinip yfHi, Fiit? 
and iicstlleiieo nt Home In tbt reign of 
Titui!, 3|]1>, ih^loAtjon of thei>}lD>KDiinnt 
tllio. TnuuipliFiJ and other monnnu'iitK 
of l>onnttfUiV '146. l/i:»eL|unn- 

tnoii (siloiiwtni in tlio Forunip 346/:l4T. 
Kis buildlujiv in 37^'i. Tho cult 

of Isis and nutiiralbaKip STH. The 

pepnlaeo of tlift city ftirtpiwd by iToirn- 
tian, y!HI^ Thu reum of tiTtor+ and Just 
oiontliii of this emperor, 4o7* I'rajan'a 
txiilimn, vni, 43p 46, His librapieSt im'J- 
Ucfl.p aivl tomplP, 46, The 1 ] I piaii Forum, 
4^, Other bnihlini;^ of TrajQU In ttm 
city, h«n. Tlie oiilrtcombs* M3 irffpf**. TUat;- 
ijifieoE'ici? of tlip s^LEUVh of Hndrmrii lEdf* 
If LsesLahUhlimuntof tho Atliemoim] p 346, 
His biuldings in iljc cityp 34G, Tlie 
temple of liomo and Veuns, 347. Hhi 
M aiiRolennrL or Mole^ Jfaiiriani^ $47. 
ilnddtngyi of AntEinniiis 37b. Jlr- 
vmw of the [xilltienl olunEents oif Roman. 
Kvk'ty dnrliig the reiRii ^if Anton in 
1 '] ns, 3a ] . 'Pho jHipiLlacu tif the ofty, 381, 
The AiitonLrw cyliiiuiip 
Rolut^ omplrt* yf, ufroct of the plunder of 
ti^uijdosin thuoivil wfHPU]>oii theeircnla- 
tin y of 1 noi i^-y tli ryu(^hni:] t the, ii i. 4194. lb*' 
hi'clio]! of IkHiLans and their masu^r 
(Anpijstns) upon tlii-ir iiositiuu towarkls 
oaoli (iihcr, JiHi. I'Jie pnbbd fovenno 
uiukT the onipire,^ iv, .'^T, 41, Ibmernil 
U-utloney of rooeut rvcTitstJOW'anlMinu- 
naicliy, 47, fHi, (.’barAotor of the hoto- 
roigtity (]f AugilrtEm. 11, Harmon If ms 
iicLioii y| the elenionts Of powur nndrr 
ttiL-JtuiX'FiaJ n^iuiOp ■’>1, fJynoejitinn uf 
the Ituniiuiaot {x^nstniitHuiul monarcliy, 
Id. liid] Pferimce of tho puhlio mind on 
polmotLl L(ui;!;»tJOl]Sp r>7. l>egriwljilion of 
Kuman sontiniinitK by the of 

'i% Kvpatision nf Ihc prUndtivti 
nlnal of ttoman lift, ^itoeis of mate- 
rial decay, tl-ib Tlic raudamentuL prln.. 
ciplt of tlio Hommi n ligion still snrriv- 
ing, 64, Its invigoraiion uiidertuVen 
Augustus, 114. Tlic ;<(itrician eloffip its 
cKUiHixuiition nnd relijfioiiH I unotlonp, fHf, 
71. Unity of tlie Tlomfin empire, :idS, 
Q'lie tliix-c fainilio^or nntifjnsin the Eaitp 
Wfet, luni: Rorttk, Ibh. 1'iielr iKdltlE-al 
olllHru^d:enstlw co] itr-jsted, 17 ], The tlar^ 
bLirlaii raeeflof tlu; Wtvt, 174. Elctnonts 
ot vuricty within tl]eJloniaiiemplTe,1t4. 
[, Yarieties ot langimgVp ^76. Ijitln thn 
official Iflugnngc of the whole empire^ :i7.V, 
rppvali’nec of Q'Twh in the K^tum pro- 
vniftiit, 67(j, I'rt poTwl(iraniL» of batiii in 
the pro Vinces, ri7 7. n, VorietiB* 

of rcligiEjn, 6T6. I'licir loCtU lud^FptJul- 
once, li;^. IIP Distinction of claasiw, iJ-Fll, 
Cilizei iR^ su bjeetSp and idliefip ^A1, Blaven, 
^1. Distmetions of oondltiun in tho 
prnririifu^, fWU TTuiependcnt commu- 
rmies ^ibidtiAlly reduced to aiibjeatlon,. 
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ROMS» BMTTHi; OF 

^93,3&4, Nnrritifrii of tfic citiwns, 3R4. 
Estecsion fif tliu frmichiw tiy Uie mmin- 
tniatEcin of bIow^, ;}>!A. J riLltriVt effect of 
dftTerjr hi comliinuigthc TnrjciTisfilikit^'H 
of irvrti afl7- ElimonU of 

nD^tJ^■ hi the iLon.nn inipinf', 'EKfi, Italy 
tho ffi'iitre ^lE the Maliterrmn'mi Sna. jui^ 
tile Meilifj'rrrtiieaii Si»a thR cpfitru oi tho 
empIrCt SfftHf Jtooietlie iinEwriitin of the 
Doij-iTiicns? of t}ie Slc^itefrunt-fiTi, U!iJ. 
Sta|ilra of ooitimcrw m the 
nmwin, ^19^. L^hk'h of nail 
wiiooff the Itomaiis JtFH*. K fleet of 
oomumroc la arnfy lo tlie empEh', 

Sfciinty of rjrtntinic Coaiiiienie 
UTirter tijn einplre, 3[>H, TUtnie thr I'Lnti i- 
of ooa]roi»jiuiitioi]>s hy laml. An. Tllr 
orhiB picNiJi, or pjap of the epijure* ni. 
^2 ; iv. 4MI* CljolOgmjililfliE UnrVOy?, 
4fl4. HiL?oenRtiB mid t]i(> pixtfev^io,-fo4. 
titAtirtieiil rt'piiitrhi of emipin'^ 40rl+ 

The KneTiiiriiiDi Jmi|m-tii of | 

407» JiifoinoatioM imjtHffliwd hy Uic iJo- i 
murifion the B^uh)e4't of pcwptilittJOUf 4ti!!. 
The Aef«, or JtmnmlH of Llio fSlaUs 41 if. 

Iiuiuiry mto tlie imjndatjviri ol thu eiii- 

pirc^4l-l The ]Kipi])atioiL of 
am. The population of Italy coni' 
jntrud TV'itli that of the prtsvint!<pi, 4'J<i» 
Aiirieat anJ miipUcni popiilatiuTi of 
the ilonunion:^ coiapnrrfl^ 

A vifw of the a(:;rripirBW [lojmJnEion 
wlvances the idea of imUy^ 4:14. Tiio 
PfUC Itoinsjin, ur ntt'aor OTiivt-rnal ipeiiiT, 
4M+ Tron^jrti aiul fonitientlopK hy ■wbidi 
thirt pcrtcp wufli HiCiiTfuif 4^(1, A{^(Ilnel>- 
COTioe of t)ie Huh^uft aauiHiss^4-jlL Weit 
ef optnlon ^^Jently (^aeru'toil th-nerith tlio 
$iirftjft>cf the lEmutai peacp^4il7. S irvey 
of the ^rreat oitu'ts of tUe laiiiiin'* 

V. 1, li]. Tlifc fromlern of the cniipinj 
BUfllly boundorl hy the llbiae, 17|. 

KOn of Ukt ItcmiFinH for inTfiiiwlion, 2«^!i■i 
Tho vraot nrJer thc^ empire of pront nlid 
nit*ncs[iriir toj.iic« of elospifrirt', v<;k. 
ConwlkliitJon of the TUjnian dijoilnion 
Ptidpr TlEjcrina. E7Ji. Wlio followK tlio 
^vhe of AuKMi'tDij In not pxtcinlinF tlie 
limittof noniATi Bovcm^^Tity, ^71!. fito^ 
iioiiAor the umltT I'llicnnB. E77. 

(Question ol thu iPUccrbruEip ro the empire 
lit the Jotter ol TihirliiB, 

Death of Tiheriua, 4Kf, (/eneraC hintrof 
poaeu OTid Beeurity In Uie provJ iiLis ihin ii^j 
hifl rei^n, 4(J ^ PhiloV iJ^timOEy 

to Dili fart, (loobvl, tIh irK l^;xtravn(tiii]t 
luxury ef the table in the Dme of th& 
emperor Caiup, OH. Population of tho 
Roimm empiri' Jn a.v. W)fl, In- 

l^eiice of wciQica in the povemment for 
toe flr»t tluio,;l3l!l. Generni purity and 
tomeneasof style o# the Aupuettaii writom. 
v. yfi. TItui Lfviiifl., 9S. Vlrffil. I HO. 
Hartefr. tio, 114. AtteirptBOf AnguRtn^i 
to corrcf-t the dctcriomtiou of matifierbi 
among Ida oemrtaerd, Hi* Propertius^ 


TIOMB, EHTUIB OF 

llKJ. TfhiiltuM;^ 133. Dvid, 134. The 
authrjrity of the emjwroT ami sen ale ovit 
inatten^oE iiotienal u^utge^ vi, IKL titate 
of ]jiii:rn:Ian tshnatlan at- the iM'giririirK 
of the (."hrittian era, vi. Nem'H 

propc^l to ahoLbOi the ii'iitignlia oon- 
pjiU'rCiJ^ fif srtj. y flLinoiKjly rcttec- 
tiniisuf TueJtiiB on hmtaslL lu n iLintoriun, 
hldneatuin of tlie llomaim inulrr 
the eminn;* 4i)S. 'J’hc gtivcmmimt. of 
Kero Kn|}]>irtiHl by the volLiptiiouBneta 
iwul onn'lty of the iimh 4 A3. IteHertinnfl 
On the morality of the Jige, 

47i 3. CiJLhiienieUTifrjiritJiiLiLGbinr virtue, 
4'i4. ttoiiilitLon of DtO ItotniLn henute 
iiiirler the (^IueiiIijui (itoHrurt, vjl. it Im- 
piO^erlBliineiiL of tho old familirt at tblB 
iH'rlod* 11. 11 tit freru'inl iiienaHt of 

U'tiiltlL in Die iip|ier l>. TllC 

coiiiiiionMJty ii3viil[-<l int.i> two eljueten: 
1, Tlie dieiitM of the old nofnlity^ 13, 
3. Tile iiRtToiileFP pniletFines; the Ihi- 
icEkfoni ol aiienmt ltoiue,'J3. Caniht ioa 
fjf the proytiinnis, 14. Ibt'jMiratirpni*-of 
OlIk] luiJ VitelUns for t^vil war, H7* 
Charitctfr^jf t>ic Fln-vutn or AnDinme 
periljtl of Himjnn lnJtorj', iJH, The 
penoil defitlent in i.’id. The 

letiipleof Jnnun hJint hy Vt-spaflinr,, 3&7. 
TnnH|iullity of tlu; pniviiictiH, 353i. At- 
IrtTutc fif the Gennnn inhes towEnrrlH 
Ilouae, ^ i4. TIitt-c ^nnijiLi; of ImharitiuH 
oti the iiortlicni Eroiitier, on the Rhme, 
tho DcliiuN', and tlie ls(ep+ SilTj, ^i3(E. in* 
tomaJ hmtory uf DoniiunTtV iulm1tii><' 
tnituai, lifiS. A deeluie of wTultli ]ier- 
oeptiblc in Italy. JS7(I. T'rajnn'R vigilance 
111 tlio willnnihtmiion .it tlw jirovlneist, 
vlil, Ptevalcnoc of Bnieiilc in tho 
time of TVajan, lh7. Volnptunu^im^ 
olul taiflntiilivnii of the pcftotl, 111). 'J'hc 

Dme of jtoeiety (ynTiipt**!! lij'tlie soldiery, 
114. ^oirnidufinee of tlie ilwellmgiH uf 
the nohli-K, 1 3 d. l YJin-ipl^ol dertiTfiting 
the extrnor of lEoman tomplOB, Intt the 
innTior of their dvh'eLIni^, I'iJl. f’ori' 
BiderntiOns on the triHte of thi' homnnH 
in liuildinp, 13,^. Decline of enerfry find 
disupjieaninoe of mlient feafOTiw of 
chflrncicr amonp the Itomnnn, 137. Kx* 
neptioual maiillncHs of Trufan. Afrrirtla, 
and ntherPi 137. Ileiicral eaportaUou of 
ft dcliveirr favoured hy AngUPtitfi And 
Yntjiaaiiui.lM. Terilnof tlie einplrr and 
qucHticm of tlie iiiootmloD at fho^ death 
of Trn^an. IHT. The sfreat anopm- 
pLiccil work of Claudius I'tolemsiiB, 

The Itinfrary of Antoninuji, 3(W. Ho- 
Tiew of tlio epoch of Antoalnua PiuH^ 
S>id-33U. J^pulatlnn of the prnvinow in 
tliift TetgFi^ 3li^. MxtcriHinti ot the Kotnan 
frtuichiw^ 384-3AH. Progtow) of the 
empire towanlR uniformity, 3Dlj ei 
JJ^celine of pnhUc ppirit m the emptro 
colnddcnt with the perfection of juria- 
prudcnui!;, 3U8. Distnrhaiious on the 
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frostieie In the relirn of U. ABieltuo, i Sabino*, Oppluii, tho piatOT, bj tb« 
InroEUlK of the bcurtiArfiiiiH »lr»rig tbo ; Dociuih, tJL nil, 

llimnLimi fr^intifr, if'll. ■ Si,lrtTiiw, Q. KrvM under Csaar 

pir^ dupoiiulatcd the ArUomna^ ! In G^l i, Sr77, SWJ. DefoatA the UiielU, 
:U2-nJ4. Unmiurutive ntrerLfith of the 311. Attsckal by the Sbu^ 0 DeflJ' 4 :^J„ 

bArlmnnuA (uid tht empire ut the dwaOi [ XiiM by thajiH 4’J3* 

of M, Atiri'Uuj), LtiS,. Sympt/iiTiH of tlr- l SfibinuA, one at the lAiEiiiBiiie ot Ciiun 
cllu e of the cnatiue, 3SI. Contriftction of i oummita BnimdCT 1**'^- 
munetflry trHiwMtiqni! from the ditol- . SabimiR. the prefect^ declureA for VitoJUDS, 
iiuttoo of llic: aircqlAting laedjuin, [ vii. KVJ. 

Dooreuo in the pupulntioii^ aikI HUbsti- SAbota, Jnha'R peocrBJ^cbnr^l with the 
tutmn of for free Jnljoqr, 353, Kf- defonoe of Certa, U, iLooted lati 

frets of vice Fin wing from tho insstitiitiun jjliiiii by SiUns» SJifb 
of Hlavtry, rtsa. Limits of mAtprlpy ini- Snenttea^, liumcm, In Itomc. ILL 


pmvfnient in atiei^t civilization, iloS, 
Tiic doctiiw^ of Homan civ ih:iuiiion 
frotn licfort tilefcpuMic, 357, Disaftion^ 
f flfwTtsof the peHftiEenoc ftnci otKcrTint lotoi I 
clistt;irbHrt)eh,35H, fio^peiiiite ex^iedK-n ta ( 
for renat] ng the AtCbdtKof the I'jwhiii lau >(, 
34j(K lU-viv{iiDf ^[leUfititiokiHoli^rvhn^i^, 
1‘eiwcution of the t^ristians, yiil. 
Iteartion lu favpurof jjo?4tlvobcliel,:4i4a 
GenoroL Ijupiilcstnesb of weiety at, this 
period, 

Roi£olBfli,at;Rret5iionaof the, in Dacia, vnl. ; 
1*15, Hoitriim tnkeH the field nguiniit I 
them, lh5. Induced Ui tctijnwiUuntheir 

own liinw, ]!Mi, j 

KuiwlliLu rianttiti, gn^t-grt^at-grandaoii of ' 
AugiiHtne, pretended conaptnuy to rulne i 
Iniu to tlie rlirune, vL 3111. l^nt U> deulLi 
Ijy Nero, J35. 

Ttiibicen,titp, IE, 130, Crot^Ht by Cii'?*Jir+ 13;J, 

JtuJui, put to fionth hy Wera, vii. »|, 

Jiiiiluri, Kt>rviljiJB, tlie tribune, hiti a^mrlan 
law^ L 

Rii-»cina, n GnlLic nity, eoloniBcd by tlic 
Hrimiii IB, i. m. 

Tlntnpoe,urKiel]boroug;U,CniHiir'bcanip at, ; 
1. 415. 

ADAZIUS, oracle of, fJi. 107, 

Ijabinn, wifii of Hadrian, vlii, 1S5* On 
ill comm with him,butiuwinpiuiJOtt hun 
('H hilt joiirnej 31L The prefect Clams 
and thcws:rotnr 7 SuHi(ini[i''i 1 ispTtaewl for 
disreBpect U> her, :^L1. VLraij Thebe:}, 
341. Her itcath^ 350, 

£iahinui, Ountelluit, lila pretenrifoua to the 
empire, yii, 55, 

liulhn\H, Fhivnut, VeofwiUiJ > cider bnitlicr^ 
nominaU*!! wgixkn of the city, vii, 74, 
Sendfl hla cohortR to bia broths's c:Ainp, 
Li’JuIct of tlK Ftnviflii parly at 
HomCtlSO. Taken refuge in tho capiLoi, ; 
132, Blajn.liifi. 

Babinnti, FJavlith. cotuln of iDomitlim, 
proscribed Ly the emperor, vii. 40u. 

Babin ■rniiiiss joins a oonspimey to Ube- 
TAto UauI, vtL ITJ, Dideatcfl by the 
WognoBi, 174. His pathetic Btory, IS4. 

BabLnna, Nymphidiue, pr^octol tho 
toriana, indocefi them to abandon Ntjru, 
vH, A&, llLKtroycd by thorn for attempt- 
iug to seize the 


Sacmvir, JuILdh, the Dmid warnor, heads 
H n*volt of the^^liiLT, jjli 

dcfEait and death, sws. 

Siulala of Thmce, juina PontjKiluA in tho 
cItII vot, iL 3.}|i. 

tJieir origin, opinioUfl, and T»li^ 
tlCn, iii. 372-J74i Support Jolin liyxcB- 
Tins, 374, 

Ba^tia lex, for nusieg plebotan fauilioa to 
the patriciate, iv. TO. 

Salaryt origin of thq term, Ir. 24. Olficial 
^ payincnt of salarLCH under the empire^ 
SalaABi, WHT of IfctiiV'irtA against the,, uf, 
KoU TJidf dwibUjtE;-i>lacG, iv, 141. 
"Varm's tjicat;buiy aiifl dustniction of the 
vhohi triljc, 115,144. 

BalhiEtius, the historiiin, his quarrel with 
Milo, il, 7Jf, ]*roncrib«l by tlie oenwr 
Appiui; Claudius 112. fits pougetit 
Kritires, lift, iLu^tnml to tl;^ ai-itate by 
CiEair, 34L Itepnisc'd Lpj tbc TuittiDDUs 
fnldiiirs in CaiiijuiiTiia, 342, Aji^jiojuti^ 
prooonEul of Numinhaj, 3G7, 

Salluvii,. terrjUiry of the, taken by the 
HoniEoiiB, i 2bL 

Snit-w<>rts, rpveniip derived fYom, ir. 44, 
aiLlTiimus banintu^l by TLheriun, v, 330. 
Sal^idieuii?! placed in comTiiAud of b Bieethy 
(h^iviut, ill. 221, Dofooted by Bextufi 
Pom]H‘iiJij, ifjL RocaUod from Spain bj 
OituviiiA, 242. 

Salvluii, tlie tribnne, TEinnienrijili. 2&L 
Sulyi, wam of FulTjiufl naccua agucat the* 
L m. 

Kaniarobriva (Amiens), A city of the Beige, 
i, 231, Aiweiubly <if Gaulish trlbee At, 
411>. CsRsar at, 420, 4iC. 

SianicaH, or Bhaminai, bis mnark respoot* 
iug the caccer of Herod the Great, lu. 
37H. 

Siminito?, tlic, defeated at Sentmimi, 1.195. 
SEimniujtiJi, admLttybd to tbe Latin frandhiw, 
i, % 

Samoa selted by the Cilletan plmtcpT L 3d. 
Hoprivitl of his aatouemy by Vo^paaiBi), 
vii. 212. 

Seunosata, CApltai ot Coimnageue, bealeged 
by Vendilinn, iii* 256, 

Banbonen, a Gidlic tribe, L 222. 

Saro^zosso, the anciimt OssaT'^Augnsta, Iv. 
117* 

SutUnUt, supply of gmb fiOKt to Rome, L 
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]9, The p^iqiTcmment of* entmMtal to 
CMta, IL Vli. iJwlares for Cresar. ICr", 
State of the Island In the time ol Augu^ 
tw, iv, IHl. Itfl pppulntion attlw oom* 
menoc^mont n( the eirpifir^ UU your 
thaUKinO Jan'R baiii?heil from Hocn€ U> 
Ranliriia bj Tihciia&H t. lTIT. 

Sarmatians, trlillapb of M. Aiirelfua orer 
rill. Itpnowal of the war, 

Sa^ma, bLs eontrlbutloti towurtlH tlie eX' 
penno of tlie ubow^ in tioaour of CjiHuir, 
m. ItL 

Satala, on the Lycas, occupied by Tnyan, 

Tin. m, ICl. 

Satrimi Kreiintlrift reTc*alR to Antonia the | 
wnupimi'y of v, Sflifi* 

Sfttnm, tomplo of, in theCainuil, the 
FOry of JtOtUr, piundertKt by CffUHnr, li. 
1«9. 

SRtamlDUfi, C. ScJitin?, t-on^^ul, ill, , 
454. J^aj>prewt^ a riot hi Mie ritj* iv, I 
Ifld, Joiiifi Tiheriua hgoJiust the Mwr- 
ODTnnnni, ^l(i. 

Satumimifl, hriubi n revolt hi Ibiinc, L 
iiJL KilTed, lilJ. I 

SatarnlniiH, L. AiitonLua, Sec Antoni lus 

8a,tiirninit^ 

S(iitrom;it:«, biibnji^aion of the, to Tmiau, 

vtii. IHX 

Sc£va,lhe sTavc, IcUIp L. SatnraiTiiitft, L 10^. 

SCTviiinfi,conflpjrvH\i'10i Pifio apainstA'cro, 

vf. Mia. the plot, 

Scfei'ola, Mudru'], hja luiBwer to Suljiicius^ 
iv, !t5. 

ScfCvnSfl, Q., tribune, i. SS7, Stopn tlie 
eloctianei for ooh^iIh by bii intervention, 

Bcantinion Inw, enfonsed l>y Domlklan^vii, 

Rcaptiun, atrent of 1^1- fn Cy[*ro?, 

hla enielty at Kalamu. 3. Hh;', 

3capii]n^ emninaTidH the repRliJican insni^ 
In Sjuiiu, il, 

dcanme, ^niiliiiP, dfffnttTd and tJik(Ti pri' 
fnintT by the Ciicibn mid T{iitiHHT+ i. 
soy* A randidnU' for ttie 
Sftfi, AppoiitU'd of the iHaiato, 

UL 4M. 

SC4inrni). tikcn prlHqnor at Actliim^biit 
pardoned, tii, '] «». 

Scipiu. (?r Ucwilin^ KetoHus, hi 4 dfttightf'r 
ComeUa marrlc^l lo Cn. rompolu'^, il.^li'. 
Aii 60 (nate<l'wlt]t Po]n]jetuB in the lutiihnl' 
tho authority nt the 
oenson, ft7. Commands tor Poiniwiua 
fb Jll^i«3oiiLa^ AdvaiienM with hi a 

legionH from SjTTiFi inm MnROfiipnia, 

Plnrwlora the tctc|»|f of tih hiu 

way^ lf71, Compellei] by tlic CftHueHiiB 
lo entrench tninHolf, 'll'i. Sbartsfi the 
lionourcf the tTJef eomiriand wltli Poni’ 
Sfll, AKpirrs bo tlic oltiise of Pon- 
tifex Maximua, CommaTida the 

centre at Phar^aJIa, 2S7. Denitnen the 
leader of tlie PumpclAiu after the deatti 
of Fompeliia, Saiha from Patre for 


Africa. M 1>H Joi oa Varae and Juba thero^ 
Jlla diaputo wLLh Varna at UUca, 
ikfi. Haii the chief Dominarid of tliu 
republican army, 34fl* WoMcd by Citanr 
at Ur.tta, {JOinplutely defcatod by 
CiK=ar at Thnpaos, !157» Mis doith, 5-'j7^ 
374. 

Sccklra, in IllyrtcmUt made tho boundary 
hetvi’ocn tlic doniinlitinH of OotuTlufl and 
Antumua, ill* V4D, 

SetitjontaT tUHterof Llbo, mAirinl to Orta- 
Tinfi, lii, ’i4!k Divorcttl, 27il* Acwtn* 
piuiloa her daughter Jiiha in exile, it, 
S“!». 

Scrlxyniftiins, Furl its Cam Ulus, conspires 
with {>thiT4 it^jainct thf lib? of QiAiidluaj 
vi. 147. JJmu^ljiTil by UloudliiB, 1[^1. 

Ecytlwd ctiJinotA ni*Qtl b) tliO i. 

And by tho fhitom, 4(lJ. 

iiieA-liikdits exhibited by ClandiuK on thO 
Lalie Pnclnui*, Ti* |,S1* 

StL'bnste. the Capim^loeisn, fetindod b> king 
Areholans, iv. 

ScliflBte. in Paliwtinc, Tiaited by Agtipfiu, 
iv* 

Soibinl, thofr territory occupied by S. 

OaIIui, I. 

Si?Kcstes, chief nf the ChcniscAnF. emols 
liimhclf 111 the RnniAn HTvIei-, anti wnnia 
Viinia Afjmiikt Armhiins, it, J 4 i, JIS, 
lii^t^inged by Arniiniii^, t. IfJ. 

Rogi El] tni't, fa Ukt t J A rm i iiLns, eii rol'i lilin- 
rtlf in the Ihunon ^erviw, iv. lb 

fiegni, A iicople, 1. Sitbrnlt to 

Oii-^ar, m. 

5k'l!OTitisci,a UrtllHU tribe, auivmlt to Cii'ivir, 
1.417. 

Si'jniins, L. .£liiiP,liiH origin anil ently his¬ 
tory, v.'JJJi, AppoiiitM preJi-cL uf tin' pru'- 
turfaii iifiinnK.1f]^ birth mul tnleut^ 
iii'^pirc no jcriloi]]!y in TilH-rins, .ffM. J1 Ls 
ftiiibitlon und intrj(?Ltefl,^liJO. EMjbli'ihca 
the pnttormn cininp, III S, lti« maeiilnR- 
tinna sgainab Jh'nsnsll^^ Soiliiccfi 
Tilliia wife of UrnsiiK, and pol-sona. hlm^ 
ft 14, Tli'4 niTntty to .Vj?ripplTtA Aiul tb^r 
childmi ol CJermnnicna, niw. Hia evil 
inULiunco on XiticrlHs Itti, S-lJ, 
Ih'innnftpl-hn biiTirl of Ijivihaiif Tiberius* 
who ne^ccte his piclt, .rdJri-ijSH. HLb fO- 
newod Intric^icn, hSll* PJotii fhe ruin of 
A 4 ?rippiiiii, her family, uml frlouilB, 

S.Jb, Al {, AiS. SaTics the li fu of Tib^its, 
and obtaliia renewed favCLif, ^144. Hetn- 
nije jifliil ficjnjina by ell claaiw of the 
€ihl7.enfl, anl. flirt arrogAnce, 35i. Pro* 
CiiTTrf the bankhment ir Agrippina and 
}ierson Xon>, and thedi^graoe of nriiyua, 
y57. Afflauoed to LlTiltii, and adTsnecs 
to tbouonfiuleliip, Vifi'i. The sonata con¬ 
fer ou him jfjlntly with TibtrtuH thn 
consulate for tire years, 3(14. Ifeellne ot 
hJj Inducnoe, IfH, 3fi5. Tho cmipeHr re- 
fnst^rt to fjfHf Rcdannn, w'ho concerts mca- 
BurCH egnf Eiitt TlboriUA'rt Iire,:lil4,3t5. >lia 
detilgmUiBooTered by ATitonta,36(^ 
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cumTented toy Tilwriuii, arr»tM by 
Kautd, anri put to (jcftth, Fftfl 

fit bla ffunily^ kirutme^'i, juid with 

him, 370. I'rotBrijirtlon of hie children 
niid friciuU, 37!f. Apicutii, tiLyi divorciiii 
wifc^ diHcLomifi LO 'libcfiufi the^ otrcnm- 
of tlK> piifKjfiiTig'o! Druatm, HTJf, 
UBBhBcrc of iQhi pnjKriboO friend^t 
Sc1cuci:i^ti»c f^irtliiim court at, 

ii* lici]iuJLTl by Trejnn, viii^ 10^, ]|(;4, 
SulcucuiSf n tcion of tlio Ijytnto dynduty, 
niulned to Ikjrciuce^ (^oa$n Of !• 

375. fitnuiirlwl Tiy hi* wifo, 375. 
ScnbtfrthcjudicjtkriMtorcid U>thc,by Sulln, 
i, 17. CoDhtjtntional fTinctions of tho 
wrontc tiiLi:Li]T tJic rcptihlic, Iv, it* Under 
Aui^UfituH, HK MbtlUiid oi tronBaciiu^ 
btiKiiLCiM in the Ncnntc, JI. Lplmnrtiun 
of tho scih^torKj 13. Ul^tna of tho 
to elcfit ilic c-injpurur^, 14^ TtlH'nirii ui 
tbo B(:natl^ v. Uu, A[L the fujitilons of 
eiiiplic left by tacit uitdcratnniliiri; bi tluo 
bamly ol TUk'niu, ]4ii. PuwL^ra of tlio 
aeiialt in olrction.Icjr^latioii.aiid orimi- 
nul juil£dk-tiii>i4.t:;2.:SU^ The 
control Dvor tLc senate threuKb tbo 
pom'n of the u^iutcrjilup^ ^46. PetiUon 
of u paupor senator rejected by Titoenuiij 
24rr. JIIki roiitnil over tlic juunatc by the 
law of majuitQaii^ 247. hlifs show of dtj- 
ferc'^icr thu hh^fUd, 23l!, Hig^wiil 
nulled hy tlie nenate, vi. 13. Ibt olioc^ 
qm^itinnc-KB to tlKi Cinjterer CaiuH, H. 
lu deJibonitJoiLA on tlie duatH ot t-uiUs, 
93, TiolJft te th*,' ctinnit of (JIaiuIiub,. 
aiul hiiai ax emiwrer, ItHb Ulftu- 

diu.^ maintaiha tbo dimity oE the Order, 
117,11 K, V HIiptdi<!iE ff I'm wcultliy 

proviiKinl f(unilu^, luid csi^ocinlly from 
the UauliH^h hoLiIch, 119. Authority of 
t})0 Jll M]alters iil nailunuJ UhU^c, 

IBI. VowA and Nu^rifliXii decreed by it 
for all kimlii uf ntrocitieq in tbo reign of 
Nrio, 34.1. Its base adnlation, 37ii. 
Thr^ KTiifite the ulul ol IdUCjiu In hia 
PhnrKtlia, 4fi5, JfiiTo's jirewriptJuh.i, 
vii. 3, ItK numbent mliicni nnder tbo 
tymnny of tbe Ulaudian CSfesars, 3. Ita 
entimation low^rud in Utc cyt4 of the 
duzens, Jb. ]fccrn« McTO A imbbe 
eiii^myT and finnctlinis tlto clootion of 
Oolba, Ajecopid the udoptjon of 

Piaa by Galba with aati^faciiun, ti2. 
Buqpccti^rJ hy OtJift'Bjsnldioraof treaclicry, 
9ij. Aocopte Vittlhtiii as eHiperor, 103. 
]teviRod Ij^y VosjiOiiiiin, Domltfan'H 
prcit$cnptlQn of the bwt and noblcat of 
Che 4fW3. 'lVa]an'a me|Miirc!| 

fur tnaintmuitig the dignity of the ordf^r. 
Till. (31, (Joo'lntl by Uwlrion, 1&7, Hc- 
vtew of its position during the f laTjan 
era, Uircuiustdinceti whidh gftTc a 
ehoir of ImportoncB to it at tldiu time, 
800. Inlerjor mAgtoftrhtes only elocted 
by It, SpiJ* fjoverunicnt of Ibe proTliicea 
by HmntoTa, 302. Theii asages and tni’ 


ditlena midntatoed thdr pride, 304< 
yheir triumphs oyot cbe freedmeu, 
Tiitiir fflTours liestowed upon the erti- 
perore, who ptotide them with icont^uHta 
and plaiider, Hafetouce of M. Anre* 
Itua to the senate, 3S8. 

Seneca, M. Ajiimcus^ tho rhctorldui, hfs 
'Suaeoriffi* and * ControveraiB),' v. hi. 
Ujb sotia, vi, 3b3. 

Seneca, L, AhnffiiiH^ the plillo«opherT con- 
clemneJ by Uelus. but isavnl by a frioTHl, 
Tl, 73. iianiflhod by ClatKltue, 14*. Be- 
caJlcil frum emle, and Appcditt^ tutor tfj 
Xtiro, lllil. Honours Claud! m in hie Ilf 
time ns a deity, 233, liia ^ Ocnsolatio 
hd folybium/ Hie uttre on the 

deihcAtion of ClAudluft, 233, jUis extras 

VEigant hutteiy of NeTe, 239, One oC tbO 
Immediate cautes Of an InsilTruCtion 111 
BntaiM, 2*2. Fmiciples of edacation 
Adoptol by biru lor Nero, 261k Gom- 
poACft tlic funereal orattun of ClaudioH, 
'275. Up[K>Bca AgriEml'dl^p 279. Ilia Ih- 
tiucnce over Hero, 2B1, Giounds for 
Imputing the mimitT of Diitnimicuii to 
hie advict, 2S8. Striven to make ^ero 
popular with the hnnate, 2tl9, Diellkud 
by Taatue, 234. He nnd BlutUuii authors 
of t>)C ' Uulnicliiieiiniuiin Nciuiils,' 237. 
Aocuecd of enmitebiiiiK Nero to thunder 
Lis muther, 313, His conduct on Agrip- 
tuna's death, 3lft-J19. His pbiloaophy 
uiieri from Human Kcutmieiits, 327, 
]>en£L of bis oulletiguo Iturrhua,. 334, 
Attoiupte to witiuJjraw from public life, 
334, Hia wealtik, 324. TiTn|ite 14 Ore, 
34 L. Charge of conspiracy againat hltn 
rehutttd^, Again nttcinpte to wlth- 
dJT'JiW into privacy^ 3^!, Jiil, Hald cc 
hjivu been DOnneuted with Plso'a con- 
spiracy, (tnd putte death lii uunwqiuince, 
31^,363. MAIUlur Of lusdeatli 3ij3. His 

political ami moral teaCbing, A5T, 453, 
Agreement between hiD wncmga and 
tiujw «f 1st, l^utiL, 4^3, iiieonBiBteiicy 
between hits teaching and hia ceuduct, 
453. (Ibrnpoted and oontwted with 
QuiDtiliDh, Tin. 74. 

EeJitcio buntod to death, vii. 4fHi, 

St^noncii, tluJ, dcfccUad at ilie battle of tho 
Vandiiuoniiin Lake, i. J93, Tlicir jicr-> 
BonnI np|jeariinF'e,237. Itufiise cbcdicuce 

to Uouic, ^ 429. ^'wo legions left toy 
C^tnar in tbclr country, 43(1. 

Scnteiium, buttle of, i. 195, 

llanUus^ Chifuus, choMui proconAUl of Syria, 
V, iib, ConipelB i'luu to (^uit Syria for 
Jtomo,. 291. 

SeptidUib C]a^ls^ prnitorlan prefect^ dis¬ 
graced by Hadrian, vliL 211. 

Septimius, murderu his ojit comraclfi Toju- 
peuLB, 11. aOii, 303. 

BoquanL, a OaUJo tribe, tliedr tarltOTy, i. 
221. GomplRin to Romn of the tyrmiriy' 
of tho .^lul, 242. invite the Buevi te 
their asuintauair throw ofl; the yoke of the 
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aiut uauiac tho loadArkhlp of | SlbylUno booka, oSlccn chfijpiad nith the 
ChJlic tribes, 243^ Op^ineeHed by tbo ctiRtody nf the, Hi 4riT, I'urgoiJ uid the 

fpuriou^ books burnt by Auo'tiptue, 4K^i. 


&uovl» 347. Induced to ^ow the Heb 
wtii to pam through their bvTitory, 3&5, 
Tbtdr conditioti ftfmt Chour's flrat csiin^^ 
p«iBii in <laijl, 3^0. EsUbl ISbtueitt Of 
Roman Influence over tboDi^3S(i DefOAt 
the Llngouea under JuliuiiSAbiiiuH, vJi 
174. 

Berapla, woTBbjp of^ nt AloMiidria, vli ]/il. 

Bcrentui, punLehntent for Boditioiu iu- 
trtgTUH, V. 3^. 

l^lortoHu^. history of, L 2b. Infuirrection 
of the Spaniah proTinoes under hi m. 

Hi» deteat uid fllfflit. 'Jit, Succeeds in a 
new revolt adjust Romo, Rfif|ect» 
tlieprofTf^rd Al[iai]oeot Mitlindatte, 27. 
Hla DunrjiMt ifrltb UtuPuDipeiub, 37^ lii^i 
influence orcr ttio Ibenanl^ 33. El-i 
miUE-whito hind, 3B, Kis death, :;^9. 

ficifrmiiB, a Irjend of Gmnanlcus, takes 
pvt in the prosecutioii of (Jn. Risa, v, 

m. 

Gcdrviau wall* of Ibonie, i. 2. BeacrltHyl, 

T. as* 

Serniia. mother of M. Juniiw Brutus, her 
ohAraL't«4r« l aai, Her bold ooiiuboI to 
the Liberators, liii 113, 131. 

EServiliaH daxierhter of ISomnua, chftTRes 
brought against her^ vi, 393. Scntcuood 
to death, m. 

ServUiua laourJcus, bis imanooeanful at- 
teiapta to reduce the Ciilcian pirates, J. 
3*;, An un«it: 0 (fiefid candidate for the 
oIRoe ol Pontlfeit Maaimua, lOB. Blocted 
consol With lAetoj, ii. 2 H ja vi|p]anoe, 
83H, Piopoeed for l>o1abeliA's suoceenor 
in Syria, Hi. 1fi4. Moves ■ tbackHfnnng 
for the victory of Mutina, 1 Ti, Reocmci^ 
Donsul a second time, ±40. EetiLPot to 
^lu Antouiua, 341. 

Eo^ua, mourLd of, in Rome, i. 2. 

bodlufi, L., appointed ooubuI by Anguatus. 
tii, 42.1. 

Ee 4 tiua, P., Cilicia placed under his con¬ 
trol, ii, liT. 

BeYcrianufl, prefect of Cappadocia, plalu 
with the luBs of a ic^ob, vnL. 323. 

Severoa, A. Qndna. See Csciiia. 

Epverus, CbshIuh^ ufleuds Augustas by his 
lioentiouN wrlHogs, v. 2fiC. 

Eevems, CatiliuH, appointed prefect of 
Syria, viii. 19L 

Bovci^b, Jnllue, h£a tactics against the 
JowiJn I'aleetuie* tui. 176, 

Bextllia, nether of Vltelilua, her noble 
charabter, vii. IVT, mos soon after he 
la declared imperatOT^ 107. Improbabli; 
storks about her death, 10S. 

BeittUia, the month, iti name chaniRHi to 
Augnstus, Ui, 4fO; tv. 233. 

Bliammal, his pndletlon mpectiiig Serod 
the Qreat> ill. 876. 

Sibylla Cuthaoa, alleged orujcle of^ for¬ 
bidding an armed mterveutlon in Sgypt, 
1349. 


Si'carli, or accrct wwaHAlns, of the Zealots, 
in Jerusah'n, vli, 

Sicily, Importance of, to Eomo, 1. 19. 
Government of. ratmstfli to M. rord iia 
Cato, 11. 127, HurrFnJers it to the 
CaaarridiiH wlthuut a blow^ ir^G. 
Seised by Sextus Pootpeiun, iii, 220. 
I^opnlation of, at the uommcnccniient of 
the Reman empire,, Iv. 431, Visited by 
Fulrlan, vlli. 219. 

Hif,wnbn. a CkruiMi tribe, utterly ejetin- 
KuiKheil, li. 210. 

SilauuH, Api]]iiia, his nobln family and con< 
twctloniii, vi, 41 j. Incurs the hatred of 
Mc^iklitia and ia put to diMtth, 4,^. 

Silanofi, D, Juniua, elected consul, i 181^. 
Iieh'ated by the IborJ&i of the Cltnbrl 
and Tentoiws, 293. 

Stlanun, IX'cimuj;, paromooT of the younger 
Julia, T. ]i8U note. 

SLLanne, Lucius, eou of Apples Sllotian, 
betrothed to tJctavln, daughter of tlio 
emperor {^audiuF, vi. 176. WsKmfal 
by a coiHiuracy forniud by Agtippina, 
179. ComojitM Kiudde, 132. 

Sllonna, M. Junius, prot^>i]tniI of Aslrtg 
keeps Vononet. king of rarthfa, in cut’ 
tody, V. I7fl. Hotnovfti fromi hls piwon- 
auiihip by Tiberius, 167. Fuiiud fpiUty 
of ejrtcrtion, and bontflheii, 262. Hia 
daughtflf jnamoil to tJnjLis Cietuirp 340. 
Put to death liy Cains. Vi. 92. 

Sllaiiva, H. JunaiiA, nioknam^d ‘ th# polJon 

sheep' by Caligula, vi. 273. FuJiioiied 
by Agrippina’wooniTJiand,'J7S, 

ailaniiH, L., proMfibed bj' NurU} Ti. 376. 
SUiii at Darinin, 377. 

SiliuR, C., rutraiUH his division on th^ 
Rhinefirom open mutiny, v. 144. MakeB 
a dctnon«tmtjon against the Chatti, 163. 
Cnisbes a rcTDlt m Gaul, 307. Charged 
vltli treuAun^ he cuinniftB SLiicldu. 32U. 
Jlii image disgraMsi by Tiberiui, vJ. 
174. 

SiUua, C., advocates the reinforcamcnt of 
the Lm CineJa, vi. 159. Hia intriguo 
and marrlago with Ueesalina, 164, J66, 
172. Ria fate and that of hfi acooul* 
plicea, 174. 

Siliuu liklicaii, consul at the ti3an*<^tioa of 
Gahift, viL W. Kis character and writ¬ 
ings compared with thoAs of Lucan, vIlL 
72. Canac of Ms miicUle, 119. 

Siiiud, F,, bis adveututeSf ii. 3^. In the 
scn ice Of llocchus. king of Mauretania, 
!UfL, Advacoeit upon Cirta, the capital 
nf Kumldla, 3£4. Route aud lilAya Sa^ 
buna, 350. Cfipturea Aiiauius and Pku*‘ 
tns Bpfla, 363. 

SiJliis^ F., Bucceeda to the coneulshlp, IIL 
454, Defeate the Goinmimi VennoceSf 
KorLeans, and rannoniana.lv. 22 L Handa 
over hla coramAnd to 1121. 
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DOBt ciJt ^ Hatiiep iL ^77^ 

tsij|}liiijui, i^D^i umual uibute af^frota 
tJhu CyiTJtAt^a, iv^ 14a. 

tiilum, 4 ppdpk of Bouth WaJcs, attAckoil 
by Sc4)]ulhp v1, 2^4! p 24 L, Lkcr' 

et *tq, tlbo Itomoniif 

216. 

Bllvcr^ umi Qf> uuouf tht Gneks uid 
RoniKUK, ir. 1196. 

Siniili», pnutotiKn [trcfect under Hmlriun^ 
vik. iU\. 

Blinun, #011 of tijDHf facnde u revolt In 
JcTUPalcm, Til^ 200 . DefeafaHCeetiuaAttlie 
pati'Kp 2U(k. A chief of tbe zeuli^p 2<nf. 
UiH iHjHitioi) ki tliu dcfeuoo of tliecity, 
duMii]^' the irrcftt224. TokesrcfuijO 
Ui:itJ|?rin'Ouiif1p 245^ 247. Hia 248, 

SiTIJBTf fffHUt llRKlTt of, H. 18. 

Biuopj. In the time of AugiuitUfl^ v. 13, 

Birmiuiiip Hodibji pc^^t of^ attacked bj the 
rdoiioniVTHp iv. 

SlwnTkE, HOU of iiabiniue, hu iucBpACity 
ki isyrtiip i. .J77. 

$1aTCM RJid BilAvcry in ttnniCp L 4i9. Cfinl't 
nUoicptA to CitUtlterAkt thL^ lutumoA' of 
aluvoty, LL OciBViu^'i^ matincnt 
ot ^lhV4:ie LiJt?n w)lh orm^ in thciT 
huiub. III. S7d ; IT, 2ti7, Tutcuon the sale 
and I'nlrnschiHcmeiit of Blnvth, 4^. lUi'' 
vLriclioiiHOf A u|fuetutj oti nnuiniuiB^oUp 
^1. Kuteui^on uf tke franebthe by hia- 
UunilAiiuikp f^rctH uf muininiiK' 

Biou on the civic fnttic1]ifu% 

Aowinp tre^m tlio innUtubOJii of 
xlavery, vfll. • 

Binyrna^ the honour of mtiking: TJbertxte 
Its totelUT deity granted to. v. 3;i4. 

SkihcuiuBp king of iture&p BUpjioita Vespa- 
fflan, vil, in;, 

iSolJtjTiip or jHiraonoJ servantB of kiuga of 
(iani, i, 614. 

Soli, the home of, changed to Fompd- 

opoliBp i. 6G. 

Soothsayers exftdlod from Italy by Tibe- 

ritiAp V. 281^. 

SophlAtB in Athens in the time of Hadrian^ 
viii. 224. Clmraobcr of tiioir toaehlngt 
224, Celabr&tc4 sophists, 225, tt ap#. 

Soraniifl, Batea, charged With tnanon to 
Koto, vi, i\m^ 687. mi. 692. HlA daugh¬ 
ter Servllia indtided In the prcwoutlaiip 
896. Both mcuUtiuod to liLaUi, 394. 

Sostgenedp asBintH CKBfij In reforraiDg the 
caloiidat', In 496, 

^oduHp C.j prefect of i^rlAp an oCflcer of 
AntoniiiBp his rmlitorj exploitSp ilL Jttd. 
BocomeBODnBUl, and pruDoiinrcCB A vehe¬ 
ment fnveerti m agiunift OctiiT ine, 3U7. 
Abandona Jlome, and repairs to Anto- 
nidfiH 309. Hlr nnBLtcoe«sfal attach on 
Agrijipa'e gal]^Bp92U, Taken piiwner 
atAotium, but pardoBOdp 629, Takee 
JenuatbDip 681, 

Botdateep a tribe of Aquitmii, doCMtfl] by 
P, Cnnui, 1. 313. 

Bpaui^ first praylnoe acquired b>' the 


' STA 

Romasa beyond thsir own m, 1, 19. 
IneTUTeqtkn of the Sp6ni«dl pwvlnwa 
nmlBr llertorinap 25, The govemiD<ait 
of Further Spain mHumfd by Uoear, 
153. State of the lioman ptwlncei in 
Spam Atthifl penodp 154. OriglD of the 
naniK Spnin, ].M nere. *Ajid of ita 
Iberiim inh^tantap 219. Mddlne 
Nepofl chonni for the govern ment of 
Sp^ti, 649. Bpnin mom BombnlEOd than 
a] ly other province. U, 1&7, The Pom- 
pcinn Licutenanta in HpeiUpVarro, Afrs- 
niue, and Fetreins, 170, ExtortionBOf 
the Cursarenn lieutenant Q. Cualiui Lan- 
ginuB^ 32T, KiBiivai of tlie rcpuhlioaD 
vM 3 .mi In Spain, 668. ConUanattoia of 
irregular warfare in Spain p iv. 112. 
Mineral wealth of thn provinoa, 116. 
The SpiiiUh U4 nfHf* EniicavonTB 
of StatiliuB TaiiniB to q noil the hactllltieB 
oi thclLenanB^lif. AvgustubprooeedB 
to take the field Ln peiwfi, ] H. Reduction 
of tJie mountain tiibcfl and foundation 
nf mtUUiry ooIoiucb, 117. Prolobgod 
nwidenoe of Auguatua in Spun, 118. 
Renewed outbreaks and final subjuga¬ 
tion of tbo SpaniardB by Agrippa, 119. 
Pr^lltical orguiiimtiEm of the Ibiur^BJi 
prormces, JJl, Population of Spam at 
tbe time of Auguotna, 421, Nniuber of 
Ir-glons atiitioni‘(i in SpAin in tbe time of 
1'lborlDSp V, 278. LdCln rlghtt granted 
tu Spam by VBapa^iim, vii, 271, The 
province vl^ted by Hadnsiit vjlt. 212. 

Sparta, favoured hy Augustus for Its loy¬ 
alty, IV, 190. Its condiUon In hid 
V. 6. 

S|uirtacui, revolt of tho gladiatoni iindeTj i. 
39, l>elcated and Blain, 41. 

SikHTtianuBp hia character be a blagraphcr, 
vin. 257, 

Spices, Ac., fjmm the East, andeat tr^db 
in. In the aSt^tenranean^ iv. 393, 

Spornces, phy larch cf Anthemnsia, submita 
to Trajan, VHi. 1Q2. 

Spuntina, 'VeebrlriuSn holds Placentia fat 
Otho against tho VltcHions, vii, 9&, 
Spmritina as an example of the moro 
and tntdlligtmt among tho Roman 
noblWp vlli, 116. 

Stamtior, the Parthian chieftain, if, S. 

Stattllup tVirvintia, hia alioitlvc attempt 
ogBihst the life of ClandioB, rl AO nalr. 

StAUlius Taurus, ooaimsndii the CesaTeaD 
fleet in the war AgainEt SextoBFompeina^ 
Jli, 2&a, Appointed procoiwil oJ Aftioa, 
374, Gains a victory over theoavsiry of 
Antemius at Acthiin, Si8, Appointed 
prefect cf Bcnte, iv. 32^ 207. Le^tus of 
Augustnti In Spialn, 114. Endoavountp 
qncll the ho^lUties of the iberlanfi, J14. 

Stadliiui Tuimei proconoul of Africa, 
charged by Agrlppltia with the pMctlw 
of magiOt vi, 198, Cominlte eukdilet 

m, 

StatloB^ patioaiized by Fomituokt tU. 894. 
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HIg wnrIcH erjUTtinf^ uid comparel with 
Ovid. Tl(i 77. Si. 

SiKtiua PriflCTiKt rirafrtjt In Bribiln, rffiiSflB 
tihn offer of the iunpenal purplo, Tiii. MiJ'.J. 

hj OolpLimtun AgrtcolR. n;i4. 
In CappAdocm, TnJieii Artaxata., 

StephaoTiEif freedman of ClemcniSt iQiifft 
JiumahaiiH v\U 411:1. 

BMtcsi, fatal likliiunnee of their pbilowphy 
npon thtt priii<Hp1e«i of fnltli nrict momh^ 
ill. '»9. Aceoiint of t}ie ^Trinciploa of 
the StoicR, vi. 4H, The ottitucle of (>]>- 
poeltion to flTiift eAtonml hy 

the Su>ies pmlerthe cmpirCp 41 Prin- 
dplfu on whii'li Htoirirtn n to 1* 

41?i. Sitoiqi:^ nttraollv$ to the 
chATjKTteni In 41Th? oiwifjji' 

ac^in^t It uf wiitumMJtoQ?ne*>!) and !*v- 
ditioo^nrw not well f^nndeil, il7. 
Politicnl ttifwieonoe of fts profe»«aTH, 4IS. 
The Slotiw *envelii|T&b rw it were, in the 
atmosphere of ChrtHtlatilty,' 4Ch. Auhis 
PoTMius, Eb teiu‘ficr of SttnoiaTii, ifiP. I’lxe i 
SrotcH biuii^thud from Konie, viL. 
ChfuracUST of the Styoion In tlie time of 
Tmjan. viiL HW. Siiioule ncre aprinHple 
of the l4toiie^. lOT. 

BbonrticnF^ not mentionod hj Rotiiaii 
wnterii, ti. '2i a nt>if . 

Stmho, hlfl nrooimt of the Ganlfl. i. 21H. 
AeoompanieK Petroiiiiigto Syenc. 1v. liJIh 

BtriKtA ontonie. in tJie tame cif AopmttaiH. | 
V. Us. Tnsfleu esigreiiiwl in llw-m. I!:t. | 
Crowil>) of itjongers and pwcTfl. In- 
terruptloriK to tnifhc, G4. Panel ty of 
gtr(?€tji in ltom4\ lir'i. 

Strwst'Punc^i. fcKtival of the, tomhlneii 
with IhEf wot^liip of h 7&. 

Bubarfa, the, at RoTne^ ohoracter ^rf its 
population, r, :t7. 

Ssievi, thi'Tir rDenaoin^nttitwIeori: thoripht 
banhoi the Rlnne, i. Irti^iteii h^'tho 
Boqiaani to pims into (icldI, :M'L 0|>prcss 
thum ami the Avint, 1*47, 

I>efcntGfl hy dtosar (Utd CK|wn«l fruin 
Gaol,I irtit: the Wt-napii from 
their teriifconesi, Ctosh tin; Rhine 
intfj Gaul, :l9:i* Testimony of thttUM- 
petea to tlielr Tairinr. irb4. Tlipit rrt- 
CToncbmoiitH on the territory of tliu 
Ubil, Pursned by Gfesar to tile 

HtircyniaTi forerta, 4^i>* 

BuesMioneiii, a Ui'ljfio tribe, head a oonfetle ■ 
moyof trllM^ aip^inxt the Roman Inva- 
2KJ. Itnlbo^d by CmKar, ; Ih 

7CL ' 

.Eh^fitonioa Leni«. faihcfr of the hiatorian, 
penes under Otho, tIL 37 noff, 

Bnet^mnln, C.. ^^tanqninna, hui MAyev of 
the Ossari^'characrnrtxect, Tiii, 3:i, liKi. 
Bnpply the plnoe of hietory, 94. Bc«hoi^s 
for their preservation, 94, Dlggraocd 
by Hadrinn for hig diereapeot to tiio cm- 
' ptfw, '-fll, 

Snetonlug PanUiona, the fltst Eoman who 


croavd the Atlaa. vl. 113. Ronta the 
Rritons in Auifleaoy, T>cfeatfl the 
Jceiii, Is recalletl, J.*f4-j39. 

BiietoniOti, commands pfirtof OthoV army, 
vil. 3}t. At the battle of Iledriacum, 3S. 

Biiicide, proFOleTifoof, at Hoiue in tWtiniy 
of Trajan, vili. 1(37, Amonff wonion, 
111. Not the result of (^loculaiiTe 
npiniojiq, nor pnuEliwKl as an ettcape 
from tyranny, lOS. U^. 

Builnv, a ch'lator, emplujeJ hy MnanAlina 
tu aot'uee Valerius AsIaUcuk, vL PIA. 
His RMO(^iew I 4 PI Bin infnmier, 1^7. Befotida 
the practice of Teee to delntow, lAll. 

Bull ft, llomelins, the first to decrue a pnv 
flcrlptioiL hy ]flw, t. lnwflfe. ^l11^raJT:hil■ftl 
rraLtmu onfler him, Effeetfl of hlft 
TViUreraent; on the prnvIifHrtattt, :J4. Hla 
’b'lelories ill JIiiCAhmift and Aria Minor, 
Si, KU inmtiiacrpfl and prwnriptlotE, 43, 
Kin 1(-fpslatirin In the iati^resi uf tlicnli- 
pAn;hy, 43, His death, 51* Pi.'tes the 
nnmiHir of tlw nenato at sla htjndrod.rj.i. 
Divines tho ciiaraetrT of Ihi. Runiwins, 
And (iihtrnstA |i i m, ihl* llrriiilres 1^ Joil i in 
CR^[vr to divorce hid w'lfe fV>melia, h 7. 
Ifli'ciTtis liifl iHirtiiuiim ajjamri s7* 

Mis iTsi;;piatic]i of the ilictHtorriilp In 
U7A ami dvath leave the i»li|?]4rchy witli- 
out any achnowledpisl leader, 51. Ills 
of povemnpent a poiUicnl ana* 
chroniftm, iv. 55. 

SnJlA, Panutm, son of the dteULor, hid 
wealth, t 105. Retreutfl before Cieaar, 
jL 114. *At PftbUk witll tJiP dofentod 
PomtJeianB, J144. His death, liuu. 

giilla, FaiistnA Oomelios, huslianHl of An* 
tOlllA* nnd pondii-lftw of t’landia", chosen 
oonsiil* V, .IGd. Put to death by Nwo, 

VI, 'JH4, 35.5. 

SLilpieiu'* Hiifii?, SejviTiPi th'e jurist, an 
ppEiucoo^^riTl erinilidritrf! fortheconsiihhip, 

1. 13(1, I'm-BOLites M arena tor bnliery, 
130. Klesited oon^il, li. K?, Abets the 
presumption of duLifv, kii]j; of KiiTnidlft, 
y J rt, Went as a comtuiieticUKT to nefrotiate 

with AntoiiiQs, iii. 151*. IDs doath sni 
his journey, 1 Sli, Hinvastt lajfal know* 
Iwlpe ftnd works, iv. 3^. 

Biimptaary iaws, rnoctmont of, during tho 
oonsnUlnp of Poinjif;]i]H aud^CrBAftnft, 1. 
370. (^fGMKr'a suinptuarv law's. It- 531* 

StiporptltianA, Oriontul, introduced into 
Home, iii. 23. J*rD«:rlbcrl, Init oontliuio 
to mippner, 25. Kovlvorl at the ileaib of 

it. Aurolhis Till. iHiu. 

Supper, a Iioniaii,dtasonhad,T.HJ. Onarse- 
iiofw of the liiiiiry of the Rom An tablo, 
S4, Tbo Oldcrinp? of a EaPiAii fltippor, 
ft+. irostom of reoitfttion at stipi^er, H7. 

Snm, LJcIrLiiis, viL JT2. Ckmapiren agbins^ 
Traiarn viii. m>. 

Sura, I^rtlfurlna, atniek oft tbe noil of thA 
senate, hut restored, vii. 347. 

Bimmas, the Porthfan Kpncral', fh* word 
probahlj A title, pot a pemoiial nomcj 
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dcflrrlptJotL of, iL 3 n(>Us\ 17 uaU. His 
pcwtlt^Ein in tfae state, IT^ !k*dcg«tii 
CoiTlifc; his atxBtflgtiintocigrii^CraflMus 
in conference^ l^i«& the proconsul 
and et&ft, '^4, tieiidu the lieiul mid 
hart] of (.'nuv;U4 to Dnxlisa. M. His oudcIl 
triumph, 

purveys nf the emiiire, iv* 404, 

Hytne, jjarriwn of ItomajiH Dt« ui+ 3^. 

Pyllivfus, inimj^terof the ^tahathoiaa kiii^ 
ooTiductti thei»position of JliliLis 
(JoJliiK into Arubia, iv, Uhar^fetl 

'ivlth tronehcry, 153^ 

Pyiiioon, Usiiop of Jorusalem, zeutyrdom 
of^ villi. 1^0 

Pyiiniida, condition ol, lb ihe time of 
An^jnatuSt v. IM. 

B)‘rrv:ii 4 \ h^mtui colony plnfitod hy Au- 
fciiBiiis in^ iv« 

&y^n, provemment coveted by tlic coti' 
'^oIb. Ik 2^, llie kingdom reduced to b 
Human ptuvinoe hy PoinpoiiiR, J : iv. 
IflJt. The proconRulnte by P. 

Clorlnis to UnbLiuus, i. 324. Who is 
mioctT'ded by Crntwiia, 377, ^ HitUmt of 
tfwi province of Pyria at this iwriod, 11, 
U. PowtiT of CpAHijft In the provinco, ill. 
am. KiH^rtioiisuf AnioriluB, jitio. Orgnu- 
iinticin uf iJie pruvince by Au^mstufl, iv, 
1U3. Lemons stationed m biyiifl 111 tiic 
roign of TilKTiufl^ v. 277, The Pjtiiui 
cltnoetitbl wondiip atunctivuto the Jow^^r 
orders of women in Home, vu 424-421, 
List of tliK proooiisuls in byria, vlf. JU. 
Character of jts pDvemori luul of their 
govemmontj Si-21, Annosationof JhiJhil 
to the province of Syria, 22. Tlieftuu- 
mand in Bytib wwuiacd by the umpenor 
Vcrtifl, Tilt, aii, »ui>tAined by 

him, followed by uplcudid victories^ 325, 
32(k 


AHULARITJM of Heine, L ^ M floif, 
Tihuarlou, tJw AiritJun warrior^Hkefeh 
of LIh cajeer, v* 184, defeated by Jflirins 
CuEiillua, 134. lUmewet hia Incidrtdun^ 
Into the hordora of the Afncao province, 
iK)3. Defeated and oumiDlta soiddc, 325. 

Tadltw, his review of tli* poeltioii of Oc- 
taviuiH after the okwe of the civil wara, 
111. n«8, Hia picture* of Teutonio frW” 
dom, T, 17M73 k Eia ' Hiftoriefl' more 
to be relied on than his ' Ann*lfl,‘ vlt, 
141, HloapprodetHtheiioujoeH of Jewish 
history, 213. l^atrcmiaod hy ])omitt*n, 
394. Compared with Livy and Lucan, 
vlii.Ai, Hiarajonfl for flEingCielimitfl 
of b ji^ blMoiy considered, Hla pro- 
poawmich In favour of Trajan, 87 . Cer¬ 
tain characCeriatloa of hia unfairne** to 
the earlier Cmars, 69. Eli Batirlcal 
mlqrepTCMmtation of his own time*, 90. 
Hla writings hlographfcal rather than 
tlstcrlual, 99, Hli maiilin««, 123, 
Compirlioii bdtwwai Mm and Javezud, 


TSU 

129. Inoroaae of bittomess with hia 
yeora, 129, 

Tuan La, the Oidllc J upitcrjl. 231* Idea- 
titled witb Jove the njunderer, iv. 13S. 
Taroondiinotm L, a Cdicinn chief^ jotna 
tbe Pomjpeiajia m iim civil war, li. 239, 
Slain at Actium, iv. IGE^, Holds the 
CUlciau and Synau gates, Hili. 
TrircoiHlimoto* II,, pliuiedun Uio tbreseof 
Cilicia by Augustus, iv. 180. 

Tarciitimi, tn-aty uf, bctwiccu Octaviis 
and Aiilouiua, tfl. 2d2. 

Tarkhca, atomied hy Ve^jpatnan, vU, 21L 
His atrocity there, 2U. 

^aiiius, City of, aubdued by Cofsinii, lil, 219* 
Tarraco, teiupJe of Augustua ut, riistored 
by Uadriou^ viii. 212, 

THTtubitcii, all. Aiiuittkliiim tfibu, dtdvatcd 

hy P. Critsiius, i, 

Toagctiua, mauaacrai by the Coiuntes, L 

420. 

Tnurini, Uieii dweJllug.plaoo, iv. UI. 
I’uuiidiitiun of Auguijtrt of the Taiuiul 
(Turn), 143. 

TaurlNcL. war of OctaviuM with the, iU. 301, 
Tuautioii, jcuioLiay ol, of thii; Holnana, fi* 
78. {JuinaalieiiAtCK the populooe by hia 
uvvT and inm^aMid tuxatiou* 77. Keiio’e 
i propoaol to abolish the whole ayeleih of 
; indirect tauition, VJ. 3dJ. 

; TcctoaagcA. a Bttlgic tribe, derated by the 
IloniajiK,^ I. 212- TLbir luciiraiuiia Into 
the south of OttUl, 235. 

IV^kpiiiLu, tlie ulavL', Ills nltempL on the 
life of Augubtuis IV, 378, 

Tciiiplos, cfliict of tlm plujidCT of. upon the 
drcolotion uf inuiicy, ill. 395, The 
tcinplCh the lionks uf the uioiciit world, 
397. ItesEoratiOD of ttic templea by An- 
guijtua, iv, 72j 73. Tin? ttmplo archltoo- 
tUTts of ILoiutf, V. 4G. The itumau prin¬ 
ciple ol deuorating not the metierioT of 
their tcmplcM. but the iuterlor of their 
dwdlingi}, viii, 120. 

TimoliijK’rl, a trils?, Lnvada Bel¬ 

gium, i* 392, ESubdued by HrosniB, iv* 
3411. 

Tentyra and Ombl, the bloody quarril oJ^ 
viii. 233. 

Torentla, wlH of Cloero, lifir high aptiitt L 
3J9. 

Tcrentla. or TerentUla, wife ol Maoexme. 
hmr chuacier, tv. 2Ifi. Her power over 
iitr htuband. 315. Ecr utioitr with Au- 
guatue, 215. 

Terminus, the god, worship of, tv, 7$, 
System of auguiul liiuiUtion aud .tbo 
ooDueomtion of bouadarica. 78. 

TcutatM] Ifercmiiia wordhippod by tha 
Gallic: tribes under the name of JL 231. 
Admitted tothedtioen^ipof theBom^Ei 
OLympus, iv, 139- 
Tcutob^. foreeti ef, iv* 340, 

Tefutonefl. the, orlgia and great mlgratioci 
sf, 1. 20S"2Od. They def^ the Romana^ 
ovemuL Gauli izid uu aTpiihilated jtt 
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Aquio Sftxtiifl, Tlielr rrnnity 


TramtiTB 

Thu^cldji^ wift of Armluloflj It* S44- 
2>^liveral by her fnth^ as it 

hnstAfic to the ftniinftTiA, taiA sent to Hn.. 


to the Celtic tnlnv Incamotts oE 
BOmjft of the tribe#into danl^ 1(40. f uper- 
■^tieoe Teneratiom pal^ by the andent 
GertnaA# to wcimen^ ITS. DrlTCn out of 
Qalil by CosKTi 274. IatilbIdji of BeU 
glutn by Geririan trlbea^ SM. Tho Ebu- 
igne$ pluCKierod by a of Gcrtnanst 
4M. Who attack tho Roninn Etation at 
Adnatuca, but are defwtefl, 4a4+ 4'i^t, 
Chutiwl by Marcon Vinlclu**, tv* VJ4. 
Cum the Rblneand clcfeatLoJlJuB^ 
9lT» Sw ol*o Germany. 

Thames^ the rlT«j lorded by Cmsar^ 1.41C. 

Thapena, oocnpled by Vt^ins, ii- 
InTcetiftI by Oirmr, ,166. flcipia dftlefttftl 
by CKear at the bottle of, 36ft. HttMl 
eiacted by Cmur from the citixeriK, 
&(iT. 

ThMon.tho remnant dI the TepubUoano ntj 
iii. 2^4. 

Theatre of Angn^Bttie, Ti. 65^* 

— of Balbua. v. €6. 

— of VompdnB* opening of the^ 1. 3GA. 

Its extent, v, 

— of MarcelbiBf Iv. IS^L Its metent. ; 

Tbaatrical exhibition# of the Konianfl^ v. i 

rnnboTTiiEne, (ift. RpecL^leB, 6!h 
TlberttiflV control over the playiitii, 

Edict of lloiDitian agnluKt tile lulmcii, 
vli. 366- 

Theodotua, the rhetorteinn, preceptor to 
Xll-K h- 3hl. Takehi Pant' | 
polus's hohl tin (^ear^ 3J2. 

Theogenes the ewthsiayer^ and OctiiTliiK, 

111 lOft. 

Thentiua, the trlbane, fltopn tht month of 
Kcpnn, 1. 141. Abanilons hla post nt 
IgiiTinm, iL 14^* Hotn*atfl to .L^piilinp i 
14ft. JninH Soxtnf Foupt^iu, but bnally 
abftnd'OnB blm* lii. i!T0. 

Thermie in Rome, flee Baths. 

TheodBB* a falee Christy or brigand^ Ln 
Judea. tU. ^[>,1- 

TholomeuB, a taisa Christ, in Jtiiloa^ vij, 
193* 

Tborautna, hie pTO«criptioD and mardet, p 
lU.'SW' 

ThroDo. proiTTVw of the Roi^ arms in, | 
In the time of Anptuftus, iT.W4.tj. Berolt 
In, oxtinguiflhed by tj, Pistj, 2.'i2, Gn^ | 
Ternedby iiativeklnine,T.'i7ft+417. Qtinr- j 
I«1 In the royal rntnLly, and oociiimtLon j 
of port of the ooimtiy by a Itoman 
ofQoer, 41 7» Deprived of the antonnmy i 
of ehn rornaindof hy VeepaKbinT vlt :27^. | 

TheOKa, Ffetnii, chargee brooght ognlbnt 
Mm, Ti. 386, W7. KIb eharortor, 3ftT, 
FrtTolona natutt of the charipw, SftT, 
Conenlto vtitb ble frlenidB the oOlirSe bo 
Bhoald adopt, FroceedlngB ogoinist 
him In the eenatOj 391* HiH d^tb, 393. 

Thr^llus, the aetre^oger, hie post in the 
honaehotd of TfherlnB at Bhodoa, It, 3hft. 

Tbarii beelogod by Beatua Pomp^iUj Itl. 

•^SSS* 


Tenna, t. 157. Led in triumph by Ger- 
maiikui, TTA 

Thy Alms, Ezego of^ by the Cffiaareana* i1* 
h6[>. 

Tiberiaa, mmendiTB to Trepafflau* vil. 911. 
Efltahiiahmcnt of the Jr^iah acboid# at, 
?iii. i;t7, 172. PrertrTatinTi of the Jew'- 
ish nationality by the teaching of the 
Jewinh doctnr:* at, 179, 

TilwriUB Nera, hi# Inrth and parentapi^, 
litm; iv. ISa. Qnieator, lU* 4li>; tv. 
IfiT, Acen-ve Mnrenaand Orepioof oon- 
R)iLrHcy, lEj, 45S. Mfeni# to 

lll^ricuni. It, 146. Compels the Par- 
thiabsto Z^orrtht'irtHTidi^aof (hiKsniis 
173. T1 IS cHinfiAifm a^inat tlie V indcli- 
dans, 9 v!t, Cozisui, 272 . Ilia maiTiagr 
with VipHAnIa, Tietrothod to Julia, 
but riesffiatotiod heforp irarriftifc to Pan- 
nnnia, 2JJ3, Hifl character ill. early Jlfu, 
m-'i-iti. Tils trarrlRKe with Julio, m. 
CrowA the flbinc and itJvai]fx?a Into 
Oerniary, Rots'! vpa the tribu- 

iiiciun power fur flvo yniLTs, 97-1. UrtireK 
(iisHatiafiivI to llbofh'*. 274, 27-^. Effecrts 
O* lUB iTtimnonit. 2HJ. IntonJew with 
Ciesar, 2H2. UocHlIed t* TLune. 
and iLiloptod Into the Julian family, 98]- 
2«h. ExhllAtod hufure t]» iti>maiis ftp 
the partner rf AugiiHt^]*, IWIO, His 
KioOTJiy jirihBpeete nt Ttliodeit, Aii- 

dicti! hiiHRelf to optmlogy^.'KM, On his 
return from Ithedea ab^ina from all 
public affaire, 3hu. Introdnces hiB wti 
Ihneus to the ettisi^naiu the fornm* !KH?. 
(.kmipo,'WBanelogr on thedcatJiof Lticiun 
Offfw, ftiifi* lilpi vaTOptHcna in Gmin6iiy+ 
JloT. HiacAmpmpL agulnat MaruVioduus, 
ftl.ViJilT, Exhibits gHTnea in hnuonr of 
Dmaurt, .129. {^rniplotea the aubj iigatloTi 
of the PannoniaUH.-^/f. The hottoura of 
a tnuinph ^rruited to him, Goeii to 
the Rhine, 351. Vtla blnodlesa campaign 
In Germany, 361. Amiiradnf aticccHnan 
to the empire, 365* Ctimpletea the 
ttrcinr And mnmeathc eomTuand in Illyri- 
cum, 361. Summoned to the dcath'bed 
of Augnatun, 362. IteadlneiH t)w 
Homane to aci^nleaoe in hla eiTccoiAlon to 
the empire, v. 13(1, Hia self-diatrust, 
Ifti, I5L. AitnotiiLccmemt of the dpatli 
of Auguatua, 1S2, Ptii^bl# ooni[Kt[U)rH 
Already dadgnatod by AiiguatuH, 135. 
Rumotired BziAAssiuBdon of Agrippa 
Poitnmnn, 134, TtlHriiiB to tho 

empire, 136. Pronounr^ the funereal 
or^ion otct the body of AugiiBtaa, 13b, 
His first addrcM to the sernatOt 139, Ail 
the ftmutinuA of empire left by tadt tin-^ 
standing in hie handi, 140. Abollshea 
flie last political prlTilegeBof tWpoople. 
14 L HnUny of the legioon in Fonnonia 
and on the Bhlha,I41?,I44. Ela jealow 
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Tmwavft TiR 

Df the populftht^' of OwmBiiictis, 1^, 1 17* S5S« Banleho^ Agrip;}iio4 wiA hec nojig^ 

Detennintiii to employ the; dinDontmtod rrosooutea the tricinds of Ltvij^ 

BOldjen, !£)« UtA uttflicti lDd«illu|; wiUi ItDffh Hie cruelty to A^fnliU^ Go]liu^ 3Hh, 

tbetn,15'J, Hla j» 11 l 7 m the eeiiatc^-'i^. Hie m^eiitiiiatlan and IneBobtloii. 

Death of hill wife Julift^ IJH, Hin mar' EiOl. HLtj meugren £or tbedeatiractlon ot 

mare sX the elcnder reeialtaot t3ie egm- 370* Refdim the title of 

pidgnu in tiormajiy, 101* Tho UoaiaiiH Pater PatrliUj 371. Hm totcaRU UKl«ty^ 
offeadod at hiu jesJon^^ Itl^* llocoilB 371. vengeance/or the murder ot 

hie nephew GermaiiicuH to Rome, 173* DruBua» 3Tr'i* 3H3, Qnjti OapreB and up- 

And MrmlH hizu on a mi^ou to the proacboe Rome, 3711. But returns to 

177, His comluct on Urn death of Ger- €npfrew.37G. Liociitfoupzitm afiCTibed to 

mnuicuH, Checks tlie flow of him,dn. Ouelty to A^ipjuna uid her 

public :hjA. OpGDR the trinl of non DrueuEit 3SCM^. His defipsir and 

Fivo witli a u^ech, VlO* Mltigatoa thu ajjpiiratit innanity^ Koflo^on air 
HeutObOv of the eeruita On Pifl>, 217* ' hia generel policy, 38!l. QuesAtop of the 

Tlbcri us free 1 1 uin all jwejucion in regnrd euixs-won to the em pire. 3W, Appoints 

to the dcAUi of GcrmuiiicUfi, SIT. In- fJiEkias and llbcriue GemcllLii hla private 

trigueaof LiIjo Diuriuii, 219. Hii fftirof hems, Irat Icavea the ^ecc^ion und«t«r‘ 

the eenate, ind consequent policy, 1-73* mined, 4U0* Hia end visibly aji- 
JWf. Kis apprehcn.iioiM reliwed by the proaqhiiJPt Pbwer of Uie crafty 

de ath s of OermBbloiw and l^iso, SSS* MacTO»3ii3* Anecdote told of Ttbcrlae 

£hperet]y ib6ueiu>3d by Llviaand by JoaephUE, 4W}, 401. His lavt daya 

132, {{lKi. chunmier ot and death, 4U2,40&. HiA chufiCter, 40£* 

hit pobey, He# nut u acket counLil, ' JDdgmeTLt of the Eoman* on bis chanic- 

but oriipnain Itie .own meB^jTce, 237* ter, 433, Buburul influoiiueof bia iatb'r 

Rejeots the petitinn of a pauper senaUir, years on Mrciety and litaraturo i a reign 

114$, Jlih coiiiUtot with iX'ironi to Utieb, of terror, 4C>0+ 409, Gcbernl state of 

a&S* InjiutUtse ho has dune his uwjj peace and socurity of Lbc prof Jneeu under 

reputatiuji, ^rtl. RndouraKOB cruninal him, 411-422. ETpreHrions of iadJ^u- 

InfuFinoia, 211,243* CoutBibiMjrftry tiun of the people on )ile deatli, vl* IS* 

opinion favourable to him, Sfr^, Hib will anunJJed by the senate, 13. 

His military, civilmul ppuilutiuJ po- His obeequiss cuuelucted by fJoiue, 15* 
vumnitsit, STH* SHi>, TmmoraJity asonhed Amount of trengu ie oocuDiulated by him 
to lupif 292. Huenapla ImbLts. niiU Jin- ', daring lua reign, IG. 
regard of ntoncy, 29:{-2yb* Hii^ sbow ot ^ Tiberius, Alduuder, procuratCT of Judm, 
dalijinenoq bO-lJie«TLiite,SMG. Hiedduclii ; a runcKude froni Jodaltm, tU, ISS. Plc- 

of temirtf end deiucanour, SOT, f;om* i fecL of Egypt, and |oiJM the i^y of 

pori^oiF between Augustas and Tiberius, Vespaaian, SIS, 

^yn* liis Jealousy not alunnod by the Tiberius Gemellus^ grandsori of the «u- 
ioferiur uriKii]. nul tal[-iita uf fiejonuR, ycror Tiberiuft, v. 395, Appointed co- 

331. Scjuin-oI the iui]Miriul family, 3tiI. heir cl the dnpeiur's private rortuno, 

Aseociaten hmiHclf with lus aon Drusus j Pat to daaih by the ewperut Caius, 
in thn contulisiiip, 3i>l. ncriewcd tli«- ; >1- 27, 

turtjancxTt in Afneaand inGanl,iMJ3, Tibntlufl, Albla.1, conflKUtkm of bU patti- 
TIki trlbuiuiuiii power auifi'irtd upon luoiiy, ill. SSDi v. ISit. Hie poetry, ISS* 
Druaud in oonjimctiun witli the emperor, ] Tlfjnuin, military dlstuTbaace nt. vfl. 109, 
3IJ0, JUri oouhcicricc in Ki'janup, 313* TitrcJlitiiiH, ptedciian prefect and mlnJtter 
Hia sou Druane poLtoiicd by ^jbjiiis, 3H, of Kero, shnips m hla em»)eB, t 1* 33fl. 

His ileniHancur on ilic deatli uf Drumift, IUh fatal iiifluenteover the emperor, Jee* 

315. Hi# pn^tended ofTijr to n^tOTo tlic His riclUiis, RuheUiua FIoucub and Oor- 

lepublic, 31G, Jealousy of tlio family of ncliuB dnJla, 335* Ptefdden at the ox* 

Gtfuiaiikuii, 313. ]Jctericmiion of hU imiiualion of GuChvU, 39U. Hie infamomi 

principatcfroJii A.n.'i:i,Sl9* Hismotiriis devk-es for tlie empetor'a pludfium, 344* 

for ciicckLng the dcletoTA, 3S3, Hejeot# His *£niiiiau GoideDB, 347* Trinmpbal' 

the suit ul fiojoiiUb for Livilla, Si?* stattie awarded to him, S70. Bwsriflopg 

Quarrela wdth AgrippiniL, 330* Eleven Feironioj to his jealoui^, Head 

cities of Ana DonteniJ ior tbo hpoour of dGmanded by the populaoe after 

making Tll«rius ihtilr tutelar deity, 333, death, wcapof through the IntCTCUOLon 

334* Mwiitates retiring ffim the city, of Viiiimi, ril* ea. 34. 

His mctivcfl for quitting Rome, ^ HdveUan tribe, defeated tw 

33fi, Dcca uot abandon public affaire In Cusut, t* ’2Ei9* v 

hia retirement} 340. Ketuca to CapreK:, Tinniu# Eufas, baffled bj the Jfitra \xi 
$44, His hfo there, 3411* Further dctc- FaleftinB, 17d* 
lioration of hia goTS(tniiiciit,3fid* Dcatii Tlridotes, Kizca the thnue of Paxthiak ill* 
of hlfl motber, 3fi3* Complains to the i 3^. 

senate of Agrippitia ood hoc sort KorUj. Ticidatee, eoa of FhiaateSj oboeau k[p|f isf 
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H&nDeulA, but tu1:)fleqacntly detkntnet], 
T, ilS; 33. Doeb hofflhffe to Noroj 

Tln>, M. TulliiWj bin )iJe of CioeroJiL 2C7. 

Cfoero'i fuTOUrite iv, 

TttJaTiiis, brothcfr of Oiho, nfuoed con^), 
tU. PLund In command of tbe arni^ 
At the battJe of Uedriainiin, SB. Par¬ 
doned by VitelUiifl, irw. 

Titins, an A^itonine officer, puts Sextus 
Potnpeiua to doatb. li7b. ]icKrt^ 
Inin Anuioitift to OcUvlufl. Mid diT^l^ea 
AntonniB's will, 31K a 'victory 

Dvar Antonioii'fl CATjUzy, 31 
Tmuft, FJiviHs BabiTiuft YeptyiaMiiiiUK, 
ctiarged by hla father with tbo r^mduct 
of affair!!InJnden^Tii. UT, Cmbm.1 witLi 
bih fatbetp 144- Kn&monnxi nf llcrunluo, 
Eiater of A^ppu, t^iu, Conducts 
an army JcrUBaJ£tn, viiin 3^, 

His operatiunR againxt the Outer v^All, 
3a7. Draws a Ime of circiimvaUatioii 
round the dty, Captnrt# tlic 

fnrtreH Antoniap 3J;i. BeKtrttcUcn of 
the temple. CbncluiuDn of the 

Jewish wtfp 'M4. Titua retnrne to 
Bome amt triOTnpha with hia fAtbnr,34'». | 
Broction of the urcli of TiIuk. vil. 

And ol his battm, i!83. Oniitciidp< In 
asliam flfrlilKiIlh CKcinap 2K4. Aaeutiice 
the empire On tbu death of his father, 
Kis Guriy life and cbaractCTp Sill, 
Pavonr with which he wa#i te- 
RanW i>y the liomariHp 295, IXcclarw j 
hlfl brother iXimJiCUiii the fivtiior of hia 
empire, 29C. lie DomblnM tlie | 

hol^ of UiO noblefl and of the people, 
997, Dluu^omor hi*ni^^399H 
catee the ColoBscum, 3Uh. Hig Uloot# 
and death. yOil, View of hia charvTter 
taken by ChjiatlBnH and Jgwh, 309, 
Togodumntia, eon of Conobdinne, womtetl 
fay Auliia FlautioA, tL 996, filaln, 929, | 
Tii^noft, king of Aomcnia, defeated by 
Fompelus^ n 134- j 

Tignnea, placed fay Oorholo on the ihronn ■ 
of AnnenUl, vll, 23, ! 

Toloaap Itom&n colony atp L ID, !14. Tho I 
city ncked b>' Ciepio, 313, | 

Tombi by the eldci of the roadB appnofldi- j 
ina Borne, r/an. 

Tirade □ombinatloni, Trmjan'a jealoni^ of, 
vlil. 61. 

Trajan, father of the emperor, a Spaniard 
of It^lca, canmiBjidB tho xth l^Urn at 
Joppv p't^naal of AeLa, tUI, 17. 

Trajan, H. UlpLnit, bU origin and early 
oaroor, vilL 1G, 17, Hla moderation in 
command, lA HIa bridge ecroas the 
Rhine at Haini, 20, CammenceF a ram- 
' part trom the Hhine to the Dumbe, 32, | 
Adopted by Nervi, 13, Hfs demeanotir 
m entering Bonic, 92. MaBtLaulmity of 
Ml wlffi and ustsTt 34. Kweivefl the 
title o( OpUmua 3b> Hit Hret Dadao 
Wapaw, 3ij 9df 81, Becords of it od 


the Trajan column, 33, His triumph 
and pcmnal habitfl. 33, 34. Rocond 
expGdiCioT]i to DfidA, hVi. Hia atone tirtilfjo 
over the Dflutibe. ar. Dcfeatfl TVccebalDe 
mid makcB l>ula a irnivincc. 38-43. 
^’rajaii's forum aiid colnmiiH 4i, 47,4P. 
HIb architectural workB In the city, lud 
in tho prutylncfitit 60,63. His provincml 
odmlnlHtratioii, fj:!, Hjb eoanornltihl 
meapqrca and chorituhlc ln^ltutiiniK, Sfi, 
W, KismcoHnnsfor the iipocinl |ji>neht 
of itfily and for maintaining the dignity 
of the BLmate, 66-6A. himpclf 

never to Uko the life of a sonntor. 61. 
Hw jenloupy of giijUft, Gt. Spleiidoar 
and fjcnnemy wimtilui'd in hia luimialfl- 
tnLtiun, 69, Hia legi^lattcn., 03. Bis 
pini^tnAl qiwhticB. flppirc, aJid countem- 
Alice, 64, 67. Hia oorreB|iondeiioc with 
Pliny alM>iit the ChnatinjiH, 14,'!, 148. 
1'iuJltion of the chureliof hu condem¬ 
nation of rgnattuB, I4fl, TSIh prcHmce 
demanded in tlio Eant, 169. Lhoelarea 
Armenia the vanml of Itotne, 154, 
Reauhm Antiochp 16.'!. Hineiruiiedaring 
ihe great earthquake thero, 1.V1. Hia 
exjieilitinn Into Artnenia. Hin cruel 
treatment of l^arthojuaitirin, 157-1 (JO. 
AiinQCi'A both Annein4ia to the empire, 
bid, Crcisacs tlie T]gn« and urentoe the 
new provi nee of AnfS.vria, 162. l^e titlo 
of Partlilcua bmow^od oil him, 162, llift. 
Takcfi: Ctesiphon, lannnlrOM on the Per- 
eIaa gulf, and subduc-H tho ParthlajciB, 
162-165, Hepulfifd Ijefore Atm, ltJ5, 
Ilia BleknoM and death at SclinuH, 16ft, 
Kortnnate lu the moment of his death, 
IfO. HIb apothogslA At Home, 191, 
lliR cafltcni conqnEvte abaniloned by 
HailrtAnp 191. PUny'a paJjcgvric on 
Lioi, 30H. 

TrwisUbcrinfl quarter of Eomo^ doacribed, 
V. 39. 

TTftveliinE,rflteof .intbetime of Augustne, 
ir, afiMHOS. F^ioqtieiicy of nlebt tti- 
Veiling, T. 1ft, 90. 

Troiwon, law of, or * rntjaatv/ iii. 44ft. 

Trebellios Maximus, Ills prefecture la 
BritAin, vli, 3'2]. 

Trebotilua, C., Bcrves under Ctesar in Gaol, 
f, 978. ffie lAW ODiifemiig provincoB on 
PompriuB and Crataun, -'Ki4. HL? l&w for 
Uit prelongatioii of CliBaar'B eoimnand in 
Gaul, 365, 366, Hla violoiKB, 96G. Joins 
under the walls of Bome, 1!;. 178. 
Appointed to the Oommond of the land 
foroGfl fbr heBleppiig IfafltiliiL 17$. Hia 
inimeDse nmp^ or the land aide Of the 
city, 304, Hade provtor of RomOj 9ji^ 
Mid propnetot of Fnrtber Spain, 
Expelled from hia (covoniraent by the 
republicBn liuurgOTita, 3GB. Joint tbe 
coninpirAcy agaliut CfleBar's Life, 446. 
Obt^na the govemmant of Aiu, UL 76. 
RfitabUaha him self there, 145« Sebed 
and mnidorcd by HoUabeUn, 1C8. 
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TrevM, colony ofjfoundod by Olamlliu^ t1. 

ni. 

n B«lplo trlbfl^ ^33^ Defeated 
byLaibieiitiA, Twoqf Csnar'fi Ui^ioiia 
iitatloned In their country* 436^ AKnln | 
defeated by I*abu3ipft^U, 70^71, Defeated | 
by XoniUK OnJlni^ It. 193. In revolt , 
aj^nlnit Home* vii. ITrli. Aral a^/rain [ 
defbatedi 177. Operatioiiis of Ocrlnlu In 
their uoniitry, 17a. i ! 

TribuiLetf, their power ahridgpd by Stills, 1. ' 
37. HI. 444- TIm? j 

tribtiCkitiAii fMjwer ou>ifenred Au- ' 
j^ntua, 44A. Who alToctii the inviulnbib ty 
of tfte emperor, 446. Ap^elliLte juriadic- I 
tlon of the tnhunc^^ 447, 

THbutum* the^ na a uu>urcc of public rc- 
Tcnne, It, 40. 

Trlnobniitefl* a DritiMili tribe, aubmlt to 
OcKor, i. 417, Thrnr coiiicipi', vi. 9£^t. 
Tlieiri»ivcr, S34* J>6feiiitfcJ by ttaudiua, ! 

if'ir 

Tliv, Talcbduv^, lodges an tDippAeliment 
agidoBl: ib^o, v. s^u^7. HLa epeech fur the 
pfOrfOCUtion, 2 Hh Tbccii;peTor'teaoti(jii 
to hiffli a57+ rigsecmti^ LiUo Drosua, 
ChDarh coniiulp 36^^. 

^ Triati*' of Owsd* remark? on the, t. 1U7. 

Triuzeph, modb of condiictiri^ h.* iii. 
4i». 

TrlujDTirAte, fermau™ qf the Finjt, i. 170. 
Refloctionp njK>n the character of tUw 
leofrue. 170. fOmaatioii of tho fiooand^ 
HI, \ 9 ^. 

Troy* guRie of, exhibited by iv, 

3t>4. And by OlAiidlUb, vi. 

Tubero* entrusted by the senate with the 
core of Africa, li- 

TtilmgL, the, join Uh* Helvcill, I, 1!)e. 

Tullia, daughter ef Cicero, divuroed from 
P, ll^labelUi, ii. 43'J. Her dooUi, 439* 

* I'm-iot, council ef the,' vli. 3if7. 

Tnro)]*^. a Culliu in be* i. if'ilf. Compelled 
to submit to the ILomuji?, ItevOit, 
but iiri» reduced, v, 

Tlir|jiLlanus* FetronluB, bon Hid cemniHn'd 
of the li^ons in fKitain, vL 20’3, Tut 
to death by Qolla, viL 

TumLlus In aniui oguiiet the trininvira, 

ill, Sttr.. 

Tn-iculuin* Clnro'a villa at, described* L 
9J3 h l^voujlte reaidcnco of EomEui 
noblefl, 394. 

Tutor, JuUuB* a TrcviriBii, jotne a oemflpi' 
racy to liberate Gaul, vil, 171, Defeated, 
17T, 

Tyre, oomplaiiit of the citlrciui of, of tho 
extonJonaaf G'lblniiui'a publicuuJ, L37S, 
The tsmple of Udearth at* plmidfxcd by 
" j,tL m 


TTBlI, m GenuMii tribe* slaughter the 
^ furtive SuctI*!, 276. Their territory, 
3T6 noJ!^. Encroachments of the Cnovl 
DP their territory* 331. Traoapluilcd 
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from the right bank cl the HMno to 
Colopie by Agrippo,iT, J3i. 

UJpiu Trajjuio* cuf ItaJ of the Dacloiu* tJU, 
31, Homan coinhy at, 4t. 

TTlptum Forum, tL#* viii. 49. 

UmbrCDiiii iirgeo the AJlDbtogee to ioln 
C'atilinn, i. 91G. 

llrmuidlds Vcjus* juriscDnanlt In the reign 
of Antonlbm Piun, vlii. 271. 

UiicHi* cAjnpaJgn of isabinui:: againit the, 
1. 3iiC, n'kiH. DfsffMtLHrl by iiahiittts, 312. 

Di, city of* of Srnptiin', li. l,i. 

Urbiui oothoita Lu the time of TilictlOfl, T, 
973, 

a Carman nwe* tbdr Invasion bl 
Helgimn* i, ClwEtiifwd by Drnaus, 
iv. 943,2j4ll. 

Utjca. capital of tho Koman province of 
Africa. U. 914. Grtuat mutter of Htc 
n-pnlilictiii chief I al- Slaved from 

riesii riictj* HI by 13ato, 34fl. II (a endcavoun 
tu LlefcuLl the city iLgTJiust thaUa^JAruuia, 
3f>li. Siuii exacted by Conor from the 
citiKcn^, 

T^xi-ikidiuiLmi* tlK last stronghold of tti# 
Gauls* sCufiund and takcu by Ctesar* IL 
72, 


a Spaoleh tribe, 1. UWS. 

T Vpdimonbm lako* battle of tiia* 1.196, 

Yalcn-'^, Fabiins legntti of a legion on the 
Jthinc, inelioe ^'itelliaR to clami the 
empire, vh, flO, Hi'j mKira* 31* Ad- 
taiKi!i> tlji'ough Gaul to Italy, 36. His 
toparity and violence on hiH mute, M* 
Tampers wjtth Hic prs-'torious, fl8, Sends 
to Pcinini Jnlu* 96, Jnsiibordl- 
nHtlcti in hla emup, E>7, His ileajsitchfs 
to the senate, lOfP. Allows his troops to 
pimulcr the cltfoH of Italy* 11>4, Vects 
Vitclhua elC Gugdunum, lUfi. Ha and 
Ouicina the rral goYcmoraof the emigre* 
ItHE. ItoHcniboiliPs the pnniorian and 
mrbon gnftrde* 191. Bie doutnlnl con^ 
ditot, 193. (^tlita Italy for the {farbo- 
neitKlB. toksn primner iti the Stmehadaa 
i4AnUs 127* SliJii at Urbinuia.and hli 
bead exhlldhd bo the Flavian^ i3d* 

Valentinus, tljc Treririftn, joins the revolt 
itgaiuat Hunsj, vlll. 97U. Captund at 
HigoddiDm* 273. 

VateiiDB Aaiatlcua* hfy conduct on the aa- 
saasmatinn of Cains, vi. Aspfioa to 
the emplnj, JOi* Coii™l a*U*3^Kl, 164, 
Ohargs brought agnlnnt httn by IleiHa- 
lina, IH. Sitidde of lii^ wife* 166, AC' 
qritted* but deitroya hlmwlf, 167, 

Yarinliw, tiie prjetafr* dofeatad by ^perto- 
ch«, 1. 39i 

Varins Eutiu, L., hU friendship vltb 
•Msoenas* HI. 933* 

Varro* H. Terontltii, lieutenant of 
pelUB Ui Spain* CietAT'a opinion cf him, 
ii. 172. UiiUtcrory riiaracttir* ITG. Hii 
unhtiiae lor militiiiy oommand, 176* 

Q 
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INDEX. 


VkU. 

lluH two uiulfir i*xn In tha south 

wid west o! Spain, 177* JTls nu|]inenc^, 
170, MJii V4K:l]luljllj$ COuUucL huIj' 
^{IihIoii to i^icisar* KOlN-^ll. Apiwtintctl 
of tho 11 rut puUb lihi'flry at T^ynio, 
4i>3, Enfrai^ In worlen: itli tho 
moimtAlnofi'M of the Orman A3|jii. 4nii* 
Left by AujiTUhtiiH ti> tlie^pmo 

siuuntaJiiorn^. fv, 1 10, 

7bUToA'int^niiitscoiuiULl-dffiL]^at«, put ki 

cJentli, ?ii. iiiti, 

VaniJi. Arrius, appolcLeil prefect of tlie 
prsctoriAnji^ vii, -17. 

VaruMi, AttltinT rplredtR before Csupar, ii, 
144- OumtnaDiU the Poirpcum in 
Afric«, ’JU, JoiiUMiI hy HTllbE^ imil S^rtpio, 

343, N it dlPpoU'with at 

Ewnpon from Afnca, UtiO. Joiun. 
the disaffected h pions iu Siiain, :^?D. 

T1i« 4114] dwlh* 39^* 

Varda, Quiiitiduri^miKliena in JnJeOt 

T. 41K. Ajii|K>intHtl hy tlio 

iOintuaml tn t)ie l(>glonF!i in tlermany* iv. , 
34rt, Irritation bj his irdiscriM^t i 

mofle of poveniiiip the Hcriimnp, ii44* 
Intri^Qs of Amiiuinf, IM-i* Ailvuiirx of ; 
VattLH into the formal of TentohnrK- -Hh, ! 
Attacked oti hla ixtrcnt^ ninlhiiAjl^ ovci- I 
powered with t!ie ln^B of tlinM le^oiiK i 
ij4t'348. The tK^ne of tln^ KlniiirlitiL^r ! 
revUitod by Gcrrnaihciis, v, L17, Khne^ | 
real iionours pmd to the roiiialna of thc^ ^ 
slaiif^hteml Uuniaiii!, 

YafiJ«, (jHintilin-** «or of th« precodiiipf^ 
prosrcottti Jortreftson or limnaiyuenesHj 

T. 

Vatin™*, P** elected ptmtoT* i- f>e- 

fendod by Cieen>, Gainsfl.“i iwJvaii- 
ta^ over Ootnviua At e^, jj*,3w^^ Jle- 
OQinos eoniiu]* :f4!. (JonnoELTMlif foi Aji^ 
toninaat Lyrniohjlim, lli. ;i!!7. 

YeetUpiUa, Nero's pioposal to aholush tlie, 

t 1-i«HJ* attl. 

Yeknito. the delutor^ Ifonricius^s at, 

Till, «, 

VeknttN F4bricii,is,aociiJsed of Libelling the 
senate, vl. 341, Laiiblicd and his hooka 
bnumtj 3312. 

Veil, HcUltMuent of the Ilomaii colony nf, 
ii. aft-i. 

VfiTabnimt the. Fit Borne, described, v, 3fi, 

Voloda, a German prophetesAppilCi^es^and 
queen of the Bructeri, court paid to 1 u,t 
by t'Lvllla, vll. 174.. 

Vdela, tfthM of, viii. M. 

Vclleiua Fatatt:u1p4, T. AT2i. EliadLamcter 
of tiextilB POGipidtlS, liL l!4£l. 

VdIocohahi, a Belgian triluc, join the oonfO' 
deracy formed ogoiipit the Romajia.i.i^^J * 

Yeneti, a Gallic tribe, 1. 297. Compelled 
b\' P„ Crawun to aiibinlt to him, 221^7, 

Their war with CffiWf Their 

modo of warfare, nob* IMeatud by the 
navy unda I>eaiTDiia Enitns, aW* 3L&, 

VeniioDoi} OD Aliilfiie tribCt defeated by P. 
.SiUue, iT* Ml. 


VM 

YentLUua Bhosur, FuhlLnji, apofryphn] eX' 
ploit of, ILL ITT* Joins Anbrnius with 
three Icgioiw at VivJa*l7it* Made con- 
Pill Btifb'ctiiP, 'JIC. His TcnmrkaJile story, 
, 2l4J* riiu^ UimHClf nniior iluicinrnDaild 

I of L. AntOTiliiN^ 24?. Kib aacetfd^over 
the Parthiwip. 2'4, TkHiep'a Antio* 
olniH in Sam^iPEita, 23ii, Qrtuitud a trl- 
ninnh, 237^ -Jl^lh 

Venntpui, kin;r ot the ItrigAntcB, vh 344, 
Driven nwny by hip wife C4rti4nniidiiB, 
247* Becm era Imp thruiio, 247, ilK. 

I YprauiuSt pTcsetiotPB Cn* I'iiMi, v, 2lSf. 
ApjKiinted (|\ivemor of Btluiii^ a*ii* €1, 

Vi. 2*111. 

Vi-ret^lit*, minihilHilon of th* Cimbii ncKir, 
i* 212* 

VurciPipicriJi, eactitea Uif Arvcml tp re¬ 
volt, li. 44. ren^lodCB tho Uanis trr 
chnpge their iiiode gf warfuje, 4 i 4 , Con- 
Kciitn to s-pare Avarii-oin, 4F1, llrclineH 
a liattlc with <hc&ai ., C’L licpnisf^P {.^isar 
at ij eipo V la^ 'A. K is preot pro| larstioiis 
for meetinp the Pomnns, 19 , DcftatCfl* 
£2. Derdpic^thcfon iriAdcampol AIshIh 
! Siirrenihira himself to Cfcpor, t'7, 

TahI ip ^la-stir'ifi triumph and strAiiglEd at 
TLmjfii;* liK^ ;i7 i, 

VfTjjoiiret, or chief mo^Btratc, of the 
thinip, L 244, 

YrTomFuidui, u Th-lpinii tube, join the con- 
iL^lcTocy toiuH'd [i^Lilubt iho iioinanSj 1 , 

28L. 

Vrrrcp, hiit p]Mjltnlion of tlie provlncft ol 
Sicily, 1, <E2. PjD rteciitasl, d2* Admit 'e 
bis Ruilt, and rctircia into exile, (14* l^ul. 
to deaths 111 . 197 n^fe* 

VimiliuMlom, or AUmn'p, i. 41T, 

ViMfUK, L, Ck^inniuB (.Vunmcdni-^ oiloptcd b;. 
llruliriab hiP ip tho emplh', 

Tiiu'^^, ILts ehariLCteT* 2&J, Htia con 
duct in UlC held, 2^J* His iirematu^' 
death. 262. 

Verns, M. Anmna, Aunsliup, 

Verop, L.f sik»pt44 by Antoni imo, Tiii* 
2*19, 2 Td* Apwointei] by Af, AureUu^ 
witJi himself Jn the cniidre, 321. Ap- 
Pujne» Uie oomnnf nrl in Byna, ,TJ4, Hin 
reverhc^, 323. And vlLtoriii^, 3rlti^ In- 
trif^usH to oTorthrow his t»] league bjvJ 
patron M, Anreliiii*3i:t* THumpha with 
ALire]|ua.32& Inruadaof thefiaTbaHan^, 
and aapinene^ nf Veni*, 330. Joins 
Aurobuit In the wara against the l^uAdi 
and Mareonianni, 334-333- His r^nm 
and death, ^3* 

Flavius, his campalgnalo Brl- 
toiii, Ti, 229t mands tho fonM> 

di^iiioi] for the reduction o( Judea, tii. 
57, In Judeo, 7M, lfOl-203* ftodtlCi^ 
Jeppa^ Tiboiias, and Tarloliff^n, 
207 . 210. Takes Permit, 213, Watch™ 
the movclAcnta of Gnlba and Otho, 212. 
Di'pirtcB his son Tltua to open tho eu$rp 
of Jerutmiem, 230* Hla tHnmpllt iiM9. 
Annc:oes FAlafltkte to the empirfi, 2Slt* 
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oti(j(irL and early cpth*t, 112-1 
HiS eiMnw wpouptmi Ity tlif HyTimn IfiftimiA, 

11 A, Pnxilaj mnd cm peror at Alexriiuiria, 

IJA, Prepares tomjibest the* 

MarcliPfl upon Alexandria, 1^7, T)aEc of 
hlB pdiiicipato, I45f. Dfelinna aid from 
Partbiat 147* Vexed at tlic vim- of his 
flon Doniltiflo, 147, 

oJ n diviuo cliATuder in the cyew i>f the 
Eonintis, lACi, Wflrks mSmealous curcti 
*U AlexMirtria, J5L Arrives at Itoine, 
1.7^, ItovLilta in tlie proviaues. LM, ft 
A(^. tlic temple of JaniiPt 2^7* 

Applauded for pratre by tlveltonmnn, 3£^i■i, 
Hir firmiicfly^ viirilonts*,, und motiimition, 
!£64. Ills pcnoi^nn] ajjpcnranrx; flilpI baldte, 
Itevisjcjn el tbe pcunte* l>r' 
lTlOliKbn4 l^prn'h COldCUi tlOli-sf'. If7.!, H#>. 

htorort the Capitol, 'il'l, A duileiL in tlio 
tinarnTfl, 27Jl. ]>an;iFnon}r up* 

j 11 fitly xlili^matlsTd, 'Z7ll. IlncniiHUtules 
tbe older Lij'1oi]k^, ^74, 17 jj: ardiifjmtiiral 
vrorkH, jiTil. Hi* elidownu'nt of litera¬ 
ture, :i;7*5, Tins ruea'innw atCHinat the 
philnitophittK, aTfl. Hiii ftrwtion of the 
Oilojwiciiin, :/h 4. Hm riemb and ctiarae- 
ter, 'm. 2£fL 

VcEitaL ’VirKiii'*, UomltiAr/n Jieal for the 
pmity of ttir^ vii. MiH. HIh InQiilfsltion 
lnu> l.Jvor (.lUarotter, afiSi. Ihinushrnent 
of UiecoilprlN, ;i£Jl + 

VnoivioH, Ite ftiftmirnner In the lime of ' 
Tiliert ur^ v. JMii. CbanKOR ii i itei pli rnicol j 

aii|iisctKTii,rpn^ Cn'iitpnipH,niiof.-lrip-M:| i, 

\rttiius^ li.p HU luronobr in the piiy of Lijo 
fVDEtte, I. T42. 11i« myf^rioiiP diwlr»- 

FtOTThof aploHoraJwaHfiiiiut-iitu Poiiipi-iuH 
and Ciix<ir, 17-1. H ifs impriponniont and 
death, i:r. 

Votue, LucIuts, ptiL to death witli tno- 
tlier-iu-lnw and dauju^bter, vi. a7S. 

Vibulllup Itofuei, Sftit by INiiupdus into 
i:tp.tin,ii, 17-h | 

VfennrL, in fl(kid, capital of f.hc AUobrogcd, , 
e.R’^lti iloniaii t olony flf, Iv, PJT, 

Vimmul lliiirthu, in tlie LiiiLCur Au^tJjfLiEri, 

V* 'i^i. 

Vlndclicfa, formidable poFition | 

TneuraloisR of the Viiidellciiirjv into the \ 
CiKftlpitie, 22f>* I’VinipJetely Bobjugnted ' 
by fLlberjUH, H'il, 

V index, Julluis, a Clallo-Boinan of Ac^uiia- ] 
nifty nmke^ ovrrtnnw to Ualba for a n- 
volt against Nero, Tii^ 3S. t'ofiFriflTe& 
iTith Virpiniun* and slay a hiniH'ir at 
VwontJOjtfi. Nero hears, of hS a revolt, 41!* 
\'ine, alleged eilict of Domitian resiioctiing *1 
the cultivation of tin:, vlf, »71, ' 

VinicLariun, Jjis mnppirsny ai}uin«t CIbu- 
_ dills mud ooiulemniition, vl, 1*7, 14S, 
Viniciiifl, Marcus, chastiscii the Getmanii, 
iv, IM, 307, Mamul to J ulia, daughter 
_ of GermanicoH, t. 3^A. , 

Vfnlns, T,, an adheront of (iFUba, aoc?oin- t 
panleff him tn Home* vli. IkHiomea 
consul iriththeemptrorG a IbtijMJ* Bitves 

o a 


the Hfc of ^eelUaus, A3, Muidered in 
the Forum, Tfl. 

VipFsaniu, daughter of Afnnppa,lv. 232 im.lr'. 
Married ta 11 benua* 2:33, Divorewd, 3^^ 
247. Married ta AalnluH Gnilus, v. IISO. 

Virgilt oonflacstlon and restorstioii of his 
piitTimpiiyj iih tfJtfl, 24h; V, IPO* Taken 
Into favour by Octaviua and Mscerats* 
iii* 24 M* ifiHy Tlie otdrhrnteil prophecy In 
his fuLirtii Kelngne, 'i-tO, Hjs thrlllltig 
w!ntlmert<fn thefinstfleoiyte, 3fW, Mis 
deacTJptloii of the battle of Actio m, 32n, 
JTitf Btorj of Ari^tscufi. Iv. 1114. Urgstl 
liy Augustus to prnd him ft siipclmeii of 
his forthL'oming epic, 31 b. Hia veracs 
oti tint death of Monoid Itis, 192, Hts 
enthusiasm, v, l(Hl. Httmurks on his 
and ‘ flAirgiisi/ |[|l,]n2. And 
on )di!j ’jEnrid,' I£i3. Hi a uiclallchDly, 
]^i:f!l. riih death, Td9. HJis pcrRudal aj>- 
jwAratiOc, im. Him work* comniflpd'^ 
h V Catns to be removed from the public 
hbraribi, vh7Q. 

Vir^liuH, coFnmaiidsfor Ekdpio In ThopsuST 
il, 

Virginlim Tliifus,commandernf theIngiona 
ill Lfiwer CTerinnny* mnrip! res with Vln- 
dex against Nero. vll. 40. TtefusoH Uie 
titled impiTjUor* .fl. Alarm of Nero 
at tlu^ iLtuH of VlrginhiKn revolt,, 43. 
Cnmf^i olf by Galba to Home* -V8.. Oofi- 
Riil'fhMguatc, HO. Again refUDcr tliC 
onipm^, Jb-h Hir Jimrxow cacape from 
tlH' F^fdi[T-=, 10^5. iftii. 
l^jtelluis* Aulu»Jiiseer(y hlKtery and Chn- 
rackT, Vli. iFt, 70. l^roclaimCd empCTOr 
by till' (lerjnaulc legions, ifi. Aiwumca 
tlie name of Gennanicuis and morchOA 
Upon Maly, fCJ, K4. Hi'i mcffmigvtite Olho^ 

87* Defoate (,11110. whofiommit'S flulchlc, 
JJrt, 100. Aixicptetl by the tcoate as em- 
jsror, IW* Kts. snldsorB plunder the 
iLaliah citle«, 104* His niarcli through 
GhuI b> Italy, 1ft7. Kb- indiilgeuw 
biward^idH enemies, lOfi. His gluttony+ 
]o7* Ills jnchlemte ishcta, 107* wAvep- 
tlie Citle of Angu&tus, 107. JURbanda tbii 
pneioriane and disirihuttAthaOthoniuin 
nnlong various ntlLcr iegiuni>, lOjl* Kll 
ilisoiiicrly propresa and brutal behuviour 
on tliuMd of Peilrineum*)00, Withheld 
from euteripg Itomn in the garb of vrsTf 
1 ]Ci. Ills nuslernte behaviour in the 
senate, and indiscreet oomparlHin of 
hlmsolf with l^hrsitca^llS^^ 130* Gavctncd 
by Ccediia aind Valens^ 120, Deserted 
by some proviiiow, feebly aupportiiii by , 
others* 122* H is I raoiiift deli>ated at Bfld- 
rlACum, 124. flip brati^ty, fears* OtmI^ 
'tiSH, and diuxeen, 123. CauMi Jusins 
Elic&ns to be poisoned,‘ 12C. Kla idtgvr 
nod osiitioiis policy, 127, rhouvea bte- 
wJf from sloth and utoes to Mevania* 
Uroiigbt back to ttoina by on Itiaurrectloa 
In Oampaina. 12^, 129* Ottem to redlfiv 
the empire*, but ptercuicld t^yhle soMlsrH 

2 
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INDEZ^ 


Tir 

ISO, 131, Nofirctft to find con- 

oetia liimfiidf Itithf: 

from hUi hUlfrter-plBve and I4U. 

'Rem&rfcR on tiis chartuitn, 140, Murder 

of his ton, l^'2. 

Yitelllus, L., Dompi'lljnl tc mgrcU irith 
Otho B^iiRt l]ii bmther, A. VitolliQNp 
vll, ComninrHlR in Home, 131, 
Kx])p]r the VlnvinrikfriFin TftrrAfiriH,l-T<L 
Surrendi^rs and la imtto dcfitL, J42,143, 
Yitelliua, L., fiiiliiT of t1io cmpfror, 
of iilyna under TlbtTinfl, v. "JOS; vji. ^20, 

Pro«^ut»C'a, V. a. L^uHtlio 

fOrcoK of Mi$L Giul 8>-ria u^uiucl. the Pur- 
thlniiF, 41 Si VI. L-pti. KoctJli! PinititiR 

pilfttui frfiin Jiideft, V. 4^1, Hit, groRA 

flattery of Caiu^ and ClnuJiiis, o[ MeK-a- 
liftn and the riAudiun fm^liTsn^ vi. 

One of the proetcutors of t'nlmust Ana- 
tiOiiH, IW. Gamed over hy AKnppina, 
178+ UriiitT^ fftrwftiKl a bill for mcLriinire 
bdiwoen iin^ile and iiiecrt ITO* D^kx 
take part nicriilnat Alt-titoiLina, 18!l. ('oridul 
vfltli C'landntti, aibJ left in diarire of 
Home during the ahitfritv ol (daudma in 
Britain, L'eniiOr luid tlincc coiuul,. 
viJ. 78. 

VocatJiMi, an Atiniianian tribe, reduced by 
CrnBRiiR, i+ 3i3i 

Yoooiitli, frars of Cidi'iJiiia ogniuiit tlio, h 
3U0. 

Tocula, PillliiR, Rent io relieve Cn^tm 
Vetera, vii. Iff3v ^drceeflB Horr1n*j]ini+ 
^Inocuii in tiie war a^iiiiiHt CivUjh, liNk 
Helcaam HonlconiuM, and poLs tltc rtOkf- 
leaden to ilcatTi, JoJj, )>cfcared by 

Ci’viliH, 157+ Eeliovcs Vctera, but sut- 
peCted of roiTPi^njdjnif with the i^nrmy, 
|C8+ 3'akeR BhcLter in (leldufia Ohid NO' 
ventiinrt, 1(18. unri 

tiucum, l(i3, iT<K Put to death by 
CliuvicnP, ITS, 

Toltae, ilic Tectusa^iea of tlic, deft»Lt«l hy 
tho RiJinaufl, j+ vil2, I'hcir incnrt<ioiie; 
Intoi the wiutlj rtf Gati], 

Yoi^lgcsua, diief of the Betfi, leads nn rm- 
enocosuful revolt of the Tlirpciann, iy+ 
STpS. 

Yuloi{«nna, king of PartbLa, hl^ treatment 
of PmtLiK and bin two leidoiiK, vii, Sfp. 
OSers 40,00<f )iorMiTnen tn Vi^jiatiifui for 
the ortiic^uoat uf Judea, ]47. 

YoIo^ub, a later king of Parthln, 
clilni to AtmcnLa, 32^+ Defout^, 
SS^. Suf^ for peace, 326, 

Voluientaa, MnC hy Crtfau to aiplore the | 
xwast of Britain^ i. HomniiHhioneil 
" by 'LablcnuH to tPaaa^lniitc the Atrcbate 
ih 71, Foilowa him from 
plaOc to place, TS. 

Vonotiea, ran of PhnateB^ npcmdfi flic 
throne of Parthia, v. iTh. DetlLConed by 
hiR anbjcci^hSLUid taken refuge iti ArmeDla, 
178, ^’pt in eui^tody by fillar ua+ prd- 
OOtiBQl of flyrlA 178+ Hia cause uiiiicT^ 
taken by Cn. UdpLiniliis FIbo, 


ZBA 

W AR, the of, OB unda'Btood by the 

BrtirvBua, L 4^3, 

Wlnea of Qrerce and Asia imported Into 
Borne, Iv, 385, Bomitian '* edict rcHpect* 
fug the cuJtlvaitijoii of the vine, vlf, 
*71. 

Wnmen, snpmtltJntiR Ttnoratirtn pcdif h^' 
the OermanA tOj 1,373. Political nullity 
of tUo Kojnan u-omen.iJid th^dr emise- 
quent raenrity Ln tiuii^^of rert j 1 Lition, 3^, 
lioman Iowa and vlistotn? of mamaffc* 
iff. S7 ; Iv, 73. Harrlage ration Into iUa- 
favour and dcfluettide, 8fi. Inflnenoo of 
the freed wtitnou, 8S. £jervitudc of mu'' 
Tied wonicn, Wk And struggle* of the 
atuUnHt It, K4. Lavra of the 
nrpubbe enforcing nuuTiage, B-'i, PenaU 
tfcH lor uncbuBtlty, 83+ The channeter 
of the AiigiLBian age fatal to fe^niale 
virtue. !"d. Pltnnivlfrmcj^of both raxes 
in the reign of ADgiiHtiLii, v. Lifll. PtiniRh- 
iiicut for adultery, and mtidc of escaping 
from lIh] ortiLHCqncntiK, 12JIL, TCiriblo 
filgnlAoaiicrof the fact of the alHencc of 
pnt^nrtirHUis amemg women, note. 
JrliucncQ of woinrn over the empomr 
ClamliLB,Vi,idl, ThonrKtde^idlymaliy 
of womcij 111 Itome, ISI, Women nil' 
to A conspirjiJf'y ngainHt the life of 
Nero, JUJ. Attractivenuia of the Kyrtan 
worship of the ek'itieutH to the Uiwer 
onlci of lU^nian u oini ii, 424+PJT, Pfe- 
vnlcnCc of Sulojdc among theio, viii. 
11 . 

Woollrn gocpd!! of Asia Miuor^ ancient 
trade in, iv+ J34+ 318^. 


X ANTTTITE?, tiaidtal rif Lycia, piliaged 
hy M+ BrntiiB, ill. ?22 ; iv+ 1S4. Cum« 
pcjit^Ued liy Al1gw^tl1B+ IS-I. 

Xeiirtphun, drunlliJ't'n phyulcianj vL IM, 
PuiBOnj lilBUiaulcr+ 138, 


Z AAf A, CApltal of Numidia, Juba's pro 
pnrationa at, lu cura of a dclaat+ 
1L 354. iiain of Juba'a property at, 

m. 

ZannAbKhanUR, Ah Indian ange, vlmitted 
to tho Kleudlnlnn my^eriA, And bums 
bimaelf on a funereal pyro at AthefUB, Iv, 
175. 

ZoalotR* the party of itidcpendsmoo in Jclu^ 
Mtlijni+ vib 133+ 201+ Thdr 8icarl{+ or 
flccret u^isnauns. 198. The moBt proinl-^ 
nemt of th« chiefs of Che Zealots, 252+ 
(joiupsred witti tlie IfoutagnarAa of 
th« i^Tich rovolutfun, 222. They iniu^* 
saerc the uioJcralo liart-y, and asti^unm 

the gOTemment. 2V4+ Divided into threti 
fu^tiona, 224* Overawe tho etUzena o£ 
Jfrui^FJcin, 2E3+294+ &efu£e terms from 
the JionirLUrt, under 1‘itUB, 236+ Defend 
tb^UpFer City, 242+ Dlatnrbanoacairaed 
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ZtiL 

B. iTtmifllit fjf the ZealotB in Akiaii' 
drift, vil. j:.*, 

TeU, bBttl4 of, il. ’tAI. 

KcQo, 1011 of Polmno, t^iogr of Pontun, 
crovniod klca of Ajmenlfi laj Gertuimicas^ 

V. 

Tennlanu, t>tB tctrmh, deprived of tile 
territories, iv. 

KcruidqiKWi tctrEircli of Annmitia.BfttRnea, 


fXU 

And Trae^heniUs, deoriTed of lilfl dmaj- 
nloiu by W. 

ZemidAOeethiUft (U Jplii.Tnijimft),the c&piUa) 
of D[iclvu,Tltl» SI. Bom&b oolony 
Rt, 41 , • 

Zeofivift, importance of the town of, ii. 
lA UTftHeue at, H. Tmian at, vlLL l&T, 
Iftl, 


THE GNU, 
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raiiiTiD or jirottiOwoODa asre oo. 







